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In  happier  hotin,  when  I  first  mentioned  to  yon  the  idea  of  this 
Work,  it  was  mj  intention,  while  inscrihing  it  with  yonr  name,  to 
have  entered  into  some  details  as  to  the  principles  which  had  goided 
me  in  its  composition,  and  the  feelings  with  which  I  had  attempted 
to  shadow  forth,  though  as  <Mn  a  glass  darkly,"  two  of  the  most 
renowned  and  refined  spirits  that  have  adorned  these  our  latter 
days.  But  now,  I  will  only  express  a  hope  that  the  time  may  come 
when  in  these  pages  you  may  find  some  relaxation  from  the  cares, 
and  some  distraction  from  the  sorrows,  of  existence,  and  that  you 
will  then  receive  this  dedication  as  a  record  of  my  respect  and  my 
affection. 
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CHAPTER  L  ^ 

Some  ten  years  before  the  revolt  of  our  American  colonies,  there 
was  situate  in  one  of  our  midland  counties,  on  the  borders  pf  an 
extensive  forest,  an  ancient  hall  that  belonged  to  the  Herberts,  but 
which,  though  ever  well  preserved,  had  not  until  that  period  been 
visited  by  any  member  of  the  family,  since  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts. 
It  was  an  edifice  of  considerable  size,  built  of  grey  stone,  much 
covered  with  ivy,  and  placed  upon  the  last  gentle  elevation  of  a 
long  ridge  of  hills,  in  the  centre  of  a  crescent  of  woods,  that  far 
overtopped  its  clusters  of  tall  chimneys  and  turreted  gables. 
Although  the  principal  chambers  were  on  the  first  story,  you  could 
nevertheless  step  forth  from  their  wuidows  on  a  broad  terrace, 
whence  you  descended  into  the  gardens  by  a  double  flight  of  stone 
steps,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  its  length.  These  gardens  were  of 
some  extent,  and  filled  with  evergreen  shrubberies  of  remarkable 
overgrowth,  while  occasionally  tui^  vistas,  cut  in  the  distant  woods, 
eame  sloping  down  to  the  south,  as  if  they  opened  to  receive  the 
sunbeam  that  greeted  the  genial  aspect  of  the  mansion.  The 
ground-floor  was  principally  occupied  by  the  hall  itself,  which  was 
of  great  dimensions,  hung  round  with  many  a  family  portrait  and 
rural  picture,  furnished  with  long  oaken  seats  covered  with  scarlet 
cushions,  and  ornamented  with  a  parti-coloured  floor  of  alternate 
diamonds  of  black  and  white  marble.  From  the  centre  of  the 
roof  of  the  mansion,  which  was  always  covered  with  pigeons,  rose 
the  clock-tower  of  the  chapel,  surmoimted  by  a  vane ;  and  before 
the  mansion  itself  was  a  large  plot  of  grass,  with  a  fountain  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  honeysuckle. 

This  i>lot  of  grass  was  separated  from  an  extensive  park,  that 
opened  in  front  of  the  hall,  by  tall  iron  gates,  on  each  of  the 
pillars  of  which  was  a  lion  rampant  supporting  the  escutcheon  of 
the  family.  The  deer  wandered  in  this  enclosed  and  well-wooded 
demesne,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  mansion,  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  iron  gates,  was  an  old-fashioned  lodge,  which  marked  the  limit 
of  the  p«ffk,  and  from  which  you  emerged  into  a  fine  avenue  of 
limes  bounded  on  both  sides  by  fields.  At  the  termination  of  this 
avenue  was  a  strong  but  simple  gate,  and  a  woodman's  cottage ; 
and  tken  spread  bdbre  you  a  vast  landscape  of  open,  wild  lands. 
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ffliich  seemed  on  one  side  interminable,  while  on  the  other  the  eje 
rested  on  the  dark  heights  of  the  neighbouring  forest. 

This  picturesque  and  very  secluded  abode  was  the  residence  of 
Lady  Annabel  Herbert  and  her  daughter,  the  young  and  beautiful 
Venctia,  a  child,  at  the  time  when  our  history  commences,  of  yery 
tender  age.  It  was  nearly  seven  years  since  Lady  Annabel  and 
her  infant  dauc^hter  had  sought  the  retjj:^  shades  of  Gherbury, 
which  they  had  never  since  quitted.  They  hved  alone  and  for  each 
other;  the  mother  educated  ner  child,  and  the  child  interested  her 
mother  by  her  affectionate  disposition,  the  development  of  a  mind 
of  n*  ordinary  promise,  and  a  sort  of  captivating  grace  and  charm* 
ing  playfulness  of  temper,  which  were  extremely  delightful.  Ladj 
Annab^  was  still  young  and  very  lovely.  That  she  was  wealthy  her 
establishment  clearly  denoted,  and  she  was  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  haughtiest  houses  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  strange  then  that, 
with  all  the  brilliant  accidents  of  birth,  and  beauty,  and  fortune, 
she  should  still,  as  it  were  in  the  morning  of  her  life,  have  with- 
drawn to  this  secluded  mansion,  in  a  county  where  she  was 
personally  unknown,  distant  from  the  metropohs,  estranged  from 
all  her  own  relatives  and  connexions,  and  without  the  resource  of 
even  a  single  neighbour,  for  the  only  place  of  importance  in  her 
vicinity  was  uninhabited.  The  general  impression  of  the  villagers 
was  that  Lady  Annabel  was  a  widow ;  and  yet  there  were  some 
speculators  who  would  shrewdly  remark,  that  her  ladyship  had 
never  worn  weeds,  although  her  husband  could  not  have  been  long 
dead  when  she  first  arrived  at  Gherbury.  On  the  whole,  however, 
these  good  people  were  not  very  inquisitive ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  them ;  for  there  was  little  chahce  and  slight  means  of  gratify, 
ing  their  curiosity.  The  whole  of  the  establishment  had  been 
formed  at  Gherbury,  with  the  exception  of  her  ladyship's  waiting, 
woman.  Mistress  Pauncefort,  and  she  was  by  far  too  great  a 
personage  to  condescend  to  rq>ly  to  any  question  which  was  not 
made  to  her  by  Lady  Annabel  herself. 

The  beauty  of  the  young  Yenetia  was  not  the  hereditary  gift  of 
her  beautiful  mother.  It  was  not  from  Lady  Annabel  that  Yenetia 
Herbert  had  derived  those  seraphic  locks  that  fell  over  her 
shoulders  and  down  her  neck  in  golden  streams,  nor  that  clear  grey 
eye,  even  whose  childish  glance  mie^ht  perplex  the  gaze  of  man- 
hood, nor  that  little  aquiline  nose,  that  c^ave  a  haughty  expression 
to  a  countenance  that  had  never  yet  oreamed  of  pnde,  nor  that 
radiant  complexion,  that  dazzled  with  its  brilliancy,  like  some 
winded  minister  of  Raffael  or  Gorregio.  The  peasants  that  passed 
the  lady  and  her  daughter  in  their  walks,  and  who  blessed  ner  as 
they  jpassed,  for  all  her  grace  and  goodness,  often  marvelled  why 
80  tfur  a  mother  and  so  fiEur  a  child  should  be  so  dissimilar,  that 
one  indeed  might  be  xmipared  to  a  stany  nighty  and  the  other  to  m 
Bmmy  day. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


It  was  a  bright  and  soft  spring  morning:  the  dewy  Yistas  of 
Cherbury  sparkled  in  the  sun,  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons  sounded 
around,  the  peacocks  strutted  about  the  terrace  and  spread  their 
tails  with  innnite  enjoyment  and  conscious  pride,  and  Lady  Annabel 
came  forth  with  her  little  daughter,  to  oreathe  the  renovating 
odours  of  the  season.  The  air  was  scented  with  the  violet,  tufts 
of  daffodils  were  scattered  all  about,  and  tiiough  tiie  snow(h-op  had 
vanished,  and  the  prinu*oses  were  fast  disappearing,  their  wild  and 
shaggy  leaves  still  looked  pictures(^ue  and  glad. 

**  Mamma,"  said  the  little  Venetus  "  is  this  spring  ?  ** 

**ThiB  is  spring,  my  child,"  replied  Lady  Annabel,  **beautifid 
spring  I    The  year  is  young  and  happy,  like  my  little  girl." 

"  ff  Venetia  be  like  the  spring,  mamma  is  like  the  smnmer  I  ** 
replied  the  child ;  and  the  mother  smiled.  **  And  is  not  the  summer 
young  and  happy?  "  resumed  Venetia. 

**^  It  is  not  quite  so  young  as  the  spring,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
looking  down  with  fondness  on  her  little  companion,  ^  and,  I  fear, 
not  quite  so  happy." 

**But  it  is  as  beautiful,"  said  Venetia. 

''It  is  not  beauty  that  makes  us  happy,'' said  Lady  Annabel; 
**to  be  happy,  my  love,  we  must  be  good." 

•*  Am  I  good?  "  said  Venetia. 

**  Very  good,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

*  I  am  very  happy,"  said  Venetia ;  **  I  wonder  whether,  if  I  be 
always  good,  I  shall  always  be  happy?  " 

«*You  cannot  be  happy  without  bein^  good,  my  love.;  but 
happiness  depends  upon  the  will  of  God.  If  you  be  good  he  will 
guard  oyer  you." 

**  What  can  make  me  unhappy,  manmia?  **  inquired  Venetia. 

«  An  evil  conscience,  my  love." 

**  Ck>nscience  1 "  said  Venetia ;  "  what  is  conscience  ?  * 

**  You  are  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  understand,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  **  but  some  day  I  will  teach  you.  Mamma  is  now  going 
to  take  a  long  walk,  and  Venetia  shall  walk  with  her." 

So  saying,  the  Lady  Annabel  summoned  Mistress  Fauncefort,  a 
gentiewoman  of  not  more  discreet  years  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  attendant  of  so  youn^  a  mistress ;  but  one  well 
qualified  for  her  office,  very  zealous  and  devoted,  somewhat  conse- 
quentiid,  full  oriT  energy  and  decision,  capable  of  directing,  fond  of 
giving  advice,  and  £kbituated  to  command.  The  Lady  Annabel, 
kadiog  her  daughter,  and  accompanied  by  her  faithful  blood- 
hound, Marmion,  ascended  one  of  those  sloping  vistas  that  we  have 
notioed.  Mistress  Fauncefort  following  them  about  a  pace  behind^ 
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And  after  her  a  gFOom,  at  a  rcry  respectful  distance,  leading  Miss 
Herbert's  donkey. 

They  soon  entered  a  winding  path  through  the  wood  which  was 
4he  background  of  their  dwelling.  Lady  Annabel  was  silent,  and 
lost  in  her  reflections ;  Venetia  plucked  the  beautiful  wild  hyacinths 
that  then  abounded  in  the  wood  in  such  profusion,  that  their  beds 
spread  like  patches  of  blue  enamel,  and  gave  them  to  Mistress 
I'auncefort,  who,  as  the  collection  increased,  handed  them  oyer  to 
the  groom ;  who,  in  turn,  deposited  them  in  the  wicker  seat  pro- 
pared  for  his  young  mistress.  The  bright  sun  bursting  through  the 
tender  foliage  of  the  year,  the  clear  and  genial  air,  the  singing  of 
the  birds,  and  the  wild  and  joyous  exclamations  of  Venetia,  as  she 
gathered  her  flowers,  made  it  a  cheerful  party,  notwithstanding  the 
silence  of  its  mistress. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  wood,  they  found  themselves  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  small  down,  over  which  Venetia  ran,  exulting 
in  the  healthy  breeze  which,  at  this  exposed  height,  was  strong  and 
fresh.  As  they  advanced  to  the  opposite  declivity  to  that  which 
they  had  ascended,  a  wide  and  peculiar  landscape  opened  before 
them.  The  extreme  distance  was  formed  by  an  undulating  ridge 
of  lofty  and  savage  hills;  nearer  than  these  were  ffentler  ele- 
vations, partially  wooded ;  and  at  their  base  was  a  rich  valley,  its 
green  meads  fed  by  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  which  glittered  in  the 
sun  as  it  coursed  on,  losing  itself  at  length  in  a  wild  and  sedgy  lake 
that  formed  the  furthest  Imiit  of  a  widely-spreading  park.  In  the 
centre  of  this  park,  and  not  ver^  remote  from  the  banks  of  the 
rivulet,  was  an  ancient  gothic  bimding,  that  had  once  been  an  abbey 
of  great  repute  and  wealth,  and  had  not  much  suflTered  in  its  ex- 
ternal character,  by  having  served  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half  as  the  principal  dwellmg  of  an  old  baronial  family. 

Descending  the  downy  mil,  that  here  and  there  was  studded 
with  iine  old  trees,  enriching  by  their  presence  the  view  from  the 
abbey,  Lady  Annabel  and  her  party  entered  the  meads,  and, 
skirtmg  the  lake,  approached  the  venerable  walls  without  crossing 
the  stream. 

It  was  difficult  to  conceive  a  scene  more  silent  and  more  deso- 
late. There  was  no  sign  of  life,  and  not  a  sound  save  the  occa- 
sional cawing  of  a  rook.  Advancing  towards  the  abbey,  they 
passed  a  pile  of  buildings  that,  in  the  summer,  might  be  screened 
from  sight  by  the  foliage  of  a  group  of  elms,  too  scanty  at  present 
to  veil  Uieir  desolation.  Wide  gaps  in  the  roof  proved  that  the  vast 
and  dreary  stables  were  no  longer  used ;  there  were  empty  grana- 
ries, whose  doors  had  fallen  from  their  hinges ;  the  gate  of  the 
courtr-yard  was  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  and  the  silent  clock  that 
once  adorned  the  cupola  over  the  noble  entrance  arch,  had  long 
lost  its  index.  Even  the  litter  of  the  yard  appeared  dusty  and  grey 
with  age.    You  felt  sure  no  human  foot  could  have  disturbed  it 
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for  years.  At  the  baek  of  these  buildings  were  naDed  the  trophies 
of  the  game-keeper:  hundreds  of  wild  cats,  dried  to  blackness, 
stretched  their  downward  heads  and  legs  from  the  mouldering 
wall ;  hawks,  magpies,  and  jays  hung  in  tattered  remnants ;  but  aB 
grey,  and  even  green,  with  age ;  and  the  heads  of  birds  in  plenteous 
rows,  nailed  beak  upward,  and  so  dried  and  shrivelled  by  the  suns 
and  winds  and  frosts  of  many  seasons,  that  their  distinctire  charac- 
ters were  lost. 

**  Do  you  know,  my  good  Pauncefort,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  that 
I  haye  an  odd  fancy  to-day  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  old  abbey. 
It  is  strange,  fond  as  I  am  of  this  walk,  that  we  have  never  yet  en- 
tered it.  Do  you  recollect  our  last  vain  efforts  ?  Shall  we  be  more 
fortunate  this  time,  think  you  ?  " 

Mistress  Pauncefort  smiled  and  smirked,  and,  advancing  to  the 
old  gloomy  porch,  gave  a  very  determined  ring  at  the  beU.  Its 
sound  might  be  heai^  echoing  through  the  old  cloisters,  but  a  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  without  any  other  effect  being  produced. 
Perhaps  Lady  Annabel  would  have  now  given  up  the  attempt,  but 
the  little  Yenetia  expressed  so  much  regret  at  the  disappointment, 
that  her  mother  directed  the  groom  to  reconnoitre  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  see  if  it  were  possible  to  discover  any  person  con- 
iftected  with  the  mansion. 

**  I  doubt  our  luck,  my  lady,*'  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  "  for  they 
do  say  that  the  abbey  is  quite  uninhabited." 

**'Tis  apity,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "for,  with  all  its  desolation, 
there  is  something  about  this  spot  wliich  ever  greatly  interests  me." 

"  Manmia,  why  does  no  one  live  here  ?  "  said  Venetia. 

**  The  master  of  the  abbey  lives  abroad,  my  child." 

«  Why  does  he,  mamma  ?  " 

**  Never  ask  questions.  Miss  Venetia,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  in 
a  hushed  and  solemn  tone ;  <<  it  is  not  pretty."  Lady  Annabel  had 
moved  away. 

The  groom  returned,  and  said  he  had  met  a  very  old  man, 
picking  water-cresses,  and  he  was  the  only  person  who  lived 
in  the  abbey,  except  his  wife,  and  she  was  bed-ridden.  The  old 
man  had  promised  to  admit  them  when  he  had  completed  his  task, 
but  not  before,  and  the  groom  feared  it  would  be  some  time  before 
he  arrived. 

"Come,  Pauncefort,  rest  yourself  on  this  bench,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  seating  herself  in  the  porch;  "and  Venetia,  my  child, 
come  hither  to  me." 

••  Mamma,"  said  Venetia,  "what  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  this  abbey  belongs  ?  " 

"  Lord  Gadurcis,  love." 

"I  should  like  to  know  why  Lord  Cadurcis  lives  abroad, "  said 
Venetia,  musingly.  .         . 

"  There  are  many  reasons  why  persons  may  choose  to  qmt  theur 
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natiTe  countxy,  and  dwell  in  another,  my  bye,"  said  Lady  Annaibelt 
very  quietly ;  ''some  change  the  climate  for  their  health." 

"  Did  Lord  Cadurcis,  mamma? "  asked  Venetia. 

^I  do  not  know  Lord  Cadurds,  dear,  or  anything  of  him, 
except  that  he  is  a  very  old  man,  and  has  no  family." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  sound  of  bars  and  bolts  wiilidrawn, 
and  the  falling  of  a  chain,  and  at  length  the  massy  door  slowly 
opened^  and  the  old  man  appeared  and  beckoned  to  them  to 
enter. 

**  'Tl^  eight  years,  come  Martinnuw,  since  I  opened  this  door," 
said  the  old  man,  **  and  it  sticks  a  bit.  Tou  must  walk  about  bj 
yourselves,  for  I  have  no  breath,  and  my  mistress  is  bed-ridden. 
ITiere,  straight  down  the  cloister,  yon  can't  miss  your  way ;  there 
is  not  much  to  see." 

The  interior  of  the  abbey  formed  a  quadrangle,  surrounded  by 
the  cloisters,  imd  in  this  inner  court  was  a  curious  fountain,  carved 
with  exquisite  skill  by  some  gothic  artist  in  one  oi  those  capricious 
moods  of  sportive  invention,  that  produced  those  grotesque  medleys 
for  which  the  feudal  sculptor  was  celebrated.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  except  the  fall  of  the  fountain  and  the  light  echoes  that  its 
voice  callea  up. 

The  staircase  led  Lady  Annabel  and  her  party  through  several 
small  rooms,  scantily  garmshed  with  very  ancient  furniture,  in  some 
of  which  were  portraits  of  the  family,  until  they  at  length  entered  a 
noble  saloon,  once  the  refectory  of  the  abbey,  and  not  deficient  in 
splendour,  though  sadly  soiled  and  worm-eaten.  It  was  hung  with 
tapestry  representing  the  Cartoons  of  Raffael,  and  their  still  vivid 
colours  contrasted  with  the  faded  hangings  and  the  dingy  damask 
of  the  chairs  and  sofas.  A  mass  of  Cromwellian  armour  was 
huddled  together  in  a  comer  of  a  long  monkish  gallery,  with  a 
standard,  encrusted  with  dust,  and  a  couple  of  old  drums,  one 
broken.  From  one  of  the  windows  they  had  a  good  view  of  the 
old  walled  garden,  which  did  not  tempt  them  to  enter  it ;  it  was  a 
wilderness,  the  walks  no  longer  distmguishable  from  the  rank 
vegetation  of  the  once  cultivated  lawns ;  the  terraces  choked  up 
with  the  unchecked  shrubberies;  and  here  and  there  a  leaden 
statue,  a  goddess  or  a  satyr,  prostrate,  and  covered  with  moss  and 
lichen. 

"  It  makes  me  melancholy,"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "  let  us  return." 

"Mamma,"  said  Venetia,  ** are  there  any  ghosts  in  this  abbey  ?  " 

"  You  may  weU  ask  me,  love,"  replied  Lady  Annabel ;  "  it  seems 
a  spell-bound  place.  But,  Venetia,  1  have  often  told  you  there  are 
no  such  things  as  ghosts." 

'^  Is  it  naughty  to  believe  in  ghosts,  mamma,  for  I  cannot  help 
believing  in  them  ?  " 

"  When  vou  are  older,  and  have  more  knowledge,  you  will  not 
believe  in  them,  Venetia,"  replied  Lady  Annabel. 
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Onr  friends  left  Cadurcis  abbey.  Yenetia  mounted  her  loakej, 
lier  mother  walked  by  her  side ;  the  ami  was  beginning  to  declme 
when  they  again  reached  Cherbniy,  and  tibe  air  was  brisk.  Lady 
Annabel  was  glad  to  find  herself  by  her  fireside  ii»  her  little  terraoe- 
room,  and  Venetian  fetdiing  h^  book,  read  to  her  moUier  until 
their  dinner  hour. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Two  serene  and  innocent  years  had  glided  away  at  Cherbniy 
fldnce  this  morning  ramble  to  Cadnrcis  abbey,  and  Yenetia  had 
grown  in  loveliness,  in  goodness,  and  intelligence.  Her  lively  and 
somewhat  precocious  mind  had  become  greatly  developed;  and, 
though  she  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  it  scarcely  needed  the 
affection  of  a  mother  to  find  in  her  an  interesting  and  engskging 
companion.  Although  feminine  education  was  little  regarded  in 
those  days,  that  of  Lady  Annabel  had  been  an  exception  to  the 
general  practice  of  society.  She  had  been  brought  up  with  the 
consciousness  of  other  objects  of  female  attainment  and  accom- 
plishment than  embroidery,  ^  the  complete  art  of  making  pastry," 
and  reading  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  She  had  profited,  when 
a  child,  by  the  guidance  of  ker  brother's  tutor,  who  had  bestowed 
no  unfruitftd  pains  upon  no  ordinary  capacity.  She  was  a  good 
lingtdst,  a  fine  musician,  was  well  reaa  in  our  elder  poets  and  their 
Itiman  originals,  was  no  unskilful  artist,  and  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  botany  when  wandering,  as  a  girl,  in  her  native 
woods.  Since  her  retirement  to  Gherbury,  reading  had  been  her 
chief  resource.  The  hall  contained  a  library  whose  shelves,  indeed, 
were  more  full  than  choice ;  but,  amid  folios  of  theolo^cal  contro- 
versT  and  civil  law,  there  might  be  found  the  first  editions  of  most 
of  tne  celebrated  writers  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  which  the  contem- 
poraiT  proprietor  of  Cherbury,  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion' in  hia  day, 
nad  duly  collected  in  his  yearly  visits  to  the  metropolis,  and  finally 
deposited  in  the  family  book-room. 

The  education  of  h^  daughter  was  not  only  the  principal  duty 
of  Lady  Annabel,  but  her  ch^  delight.  To  cultivate  the  nascent 
intelli^noe  of  a  child,  in  those  days,  was  not  the  mere  piece  of 
scientific  mechanism  that  the  admirable  labours  of  so  many  inge- 
nious writers  have  since  permitted  it  comparatively  to  become.  In 
those  days  there  was  no  Mrs.  Barbauld,  no  Madiune  de  Genlis,  no 
Miss  Edgeworth ;  no  "  Evenings  at  Home,"  no  "  Children's  Friend," 
no  **  Parent's  Assistant."  Yenetia  loved  her  book ;  indeed,  she 
was  never  happier  than  when  reading ;  but  she  soon  recoiled  from 
the  gilt  and  Liluputian  volumes  of  the  good  Mr.  Newbury,  and  her 
mind  required  some  more  substantial  excitement  than  <<Tom 
Thumb,"  or  even  "Goody  Two-Shoes."  "The  Seven  Cham- 
pions "  was  a  great  resource  and  a  great  favomite ;  but  it  required 
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all  the  vigilance  of  a  mother  to  eradicate  the  false  impressions 
which  such  studies  were  continually  making  on  so  tender  a  student; 
and  to  disenchant,  hy  rational  discussion,  the  fascinated  imagination 
of  her  child.  Lady  Annabel  endeavoured  to  find  some  substitute 
in  the  essays  of  Addison  and  Steele;  but  they  required  more 
knowledge  of  the  every-day  world  for  their  enjoyment  than  aii 
infant,  bred  in  such  seclusion,  could  at  present  afford ;  and  at  last 
Yenetia  lost  herself  in  the  wildering  pages  of  Clelia  and  the 
Arcadia,  which  she  pored  over  with  a  rapt  and  ecstatic  spirit,  that 
would  not  comprehend  the  warning  scepticism  of  her  parent. 
Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  high-bred  Lady  Annabel  in  the 
terrace-room  of  her  ancient  hall,  working  at  her  tapestry,  and, 
seated  at  her  feet,  her  little  daughter  Yenetia,  reading  aloud  the 
Arcadia !  The  peacocks  have  jumped  up  on  the  window-sill,  to 
look  at  their  friends,  who  love  to  feed  them,  and  by  their  pecking* 
have  aroused  the  bloodhound  crouching  at  Lady  Annabel's  feet. 
And  Yenetia  looks  up  from  her  folio  with  a  flushed  and'  smiling 
face  to  catch  the  sympathy  of  her  mother,  who  rewards  her  daugh- 
ter's study  with  a  kiss.  Ah !  there  are  no  such  mothers  and  no 
such  daughters  now ! 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  life  and  studies  of  Yenetia  tended 
rather  dangerously,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  of  her  mother,  to  the 
development  of  her  imagination,  in«ase  indeed  she  possessed  that 
terrible  and  fatal  gift.  She  passed  her  days  in  unbroken  solitude, 
or  broken  only  by  affections  which  softened  her  heart,  and  in  a 
scene  which  itself  might  well  promote  any  predisposition  of  tlie 
kind;  beautiful  and  picturesque  objects  surrounded  her  on  all 
sides ;  she  wandered,  as  it  were,  in  an  enchanted  wilderness,  and 
watched  the  deer  reposing  under  the  green  shadow  of  stately  trees ; 
the  old  hall  itself  was  calculated  to  excite  mysterious  curiosity ;  one 
wing  was  uninhabited  and  shut  up ;  each  morning  and  evening  she 
repaired  with  her  mother  and  the  household  through  long  galleries 
to  the  chapel,  where  she  knelt  to  her  devotions,  illumined  by  a 
window  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  that  illustrious  family  of  whick 
she  was  a  member,  and  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  She  had  an 
indefinite  and  painful  consciousness  that  she  had  been  early  checked 
in  the  natural  inquiries  which  occur  to  every  child  ;  she  had  insen- 
sibly  been  trained  to  speak  only  of  what  she  saw ;  and  when  she 
listened,  at  night,  to  the  long  ivy  rustling  about  the  windows,  and 
the  wild  owls  hooting  about  the  mansion,  with  their  pining,  melan- 
choly voices,  she  might  have  been  excused  for  behevin^  in  those 
spirits,  which  her  mother  warned  her  to  discredit ;  or  she  forgot 
tnese  mournful  impressions  in  dreams,  caught  from  her  romantie 
volumes,  of  bright  knights  and  beautiM  damsels. 

Only  one  event  of  importance  had  occurred  at  Cherbury  during 
these  two  years,  if  indeed  that  be  not  too  strong  a  phraf^e  to  use 
in  reference  to  an  occurrence  which  occasioned  so  slight  and 
passing  an  interest.    Lord  Gadurcis  had  died.    He  had  left  his 


eonsiderable  property  to  hia  natural  children,  but  the  abbey  had 
descended  with  the  title  to  a  very  distant  relatiye.  The  circle  at 
Cherbury  had  heard,  and  that  was  all,  that  the  new  lord  was  a 
minor,  a  little-  boy,  indeed  yery  little  older  than  Yenetia  herself ; 
bnt  this  information  produced  no  impression.  The  abbey  was  still 
deserted  and  desolate  as  erer. 


CHAPTER  TV. 

EvEBT  Sunday  afternoon,  the  rector  of  a  neighbouring  though 
still  somewhat  distant  parish,  of  which  the  rich  living  was  in  the 
gift  of  the  Herberts,  came  to  perform  dirine  sendee  at  Cherbury. 
It  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  Lady  Annabel  that  herself  and 
her  family  were  debarred  from  the  advantage  of  more  frequent  and 
convenient  spiritual  consolation ;  but,  at  tins  time,  the  parochial 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  was  not  so  strict  as  it  fortu- 
nateiY  is  at  present.  Cherbury,  though  a  vicarage,  possessed  neither 
parish  church,  nor  a  residence  for  the  clergyman ;  nor  was  there 
indeed  a  village.  The  peasants  on  the  estate,  or  labourers  as  thej 
are  now  styled,  a  term  whose  introduction  into  our  rural  world  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  lived  in  the  respective  farm-houses  on  the 
lands  which  they  cultivated.  These  were  scattered  about  at  con- 
siderable distances,  and  many  of  their  inmates  found  it  more  con- 
yenient  to  attend  the  church  of  the  contiguous  parish  than  to  re- 
pair to  the  hall  chapel,  where  the  household  and  tne  dwellers  in  the 
few  cottages  scattered  about  the  park  and  woods  always  assembled. 
The  Lady  Annabel,  whose  lot  it  had  been  in  life  to  find  her  best 
consolation  in  religion,  and  who  was  influenced  by  not  only  a  sin- 
cere but  even  a  severe  piety,  had  no  other  alternative,  therefore, 
but  engaging  a  chaplain ;  but  this,  after  much  consideration,  she 
had  resolved  not  to  do.  She  was  indeed  her  own  chaplain,  herself 
performing  each  dajr  such  parts  of  our  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice whose  celebration  becomes  a  laic,  and  reading  portions  from 
the  writings  of  those  eminent  divines  who,  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  last  reign,  have  so  eminently  distinguished 
the  communion  of  our  national  Church. 

Each  Sunday,  after  the  performance  of  divine  serrice,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Masham  dined  with  the  family,  and  he  was  the  only  guest  at 
Cherbury  Yenetia  ever  remembered  seeing.  The  Doctor  was  a 
regular  orthodox  divine  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  with  a  large 
cauliflower  wig,  shovel-hat,  and  huge  knee-buckles,  barely  covered 
by  his  top-boots ;  learned,  jovial,  humorous,  and  somewhat  courtly ; 
truly  pious,  but  not  enthusiastic ;  not  forgetful  of  his  tithes,  but 
l^enerous  and  charitable  when  they  were  once  paid ;  never  neglect- 
ing the  Mck.  jet  occasionally  following  a  fox ;  a  fine  scholar,  an 
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active  magistrate,  and  a  good  shot ;  dreading  the  pope,  and  faatiBg^ 
thepresbyterians. 

Tae  Doctor  was  attached  to  the  Herbert  family  not  merely 
because  they  had  giyen  him  a  good  liying.  He  had  a  great  rerer- 
ence  for  an  old  English  race,  and  tamed  up  his  nose  at  the  Wal- 
polian  loanmongers.  Lady  Annabel,  too,  so  beautiful,  so  dignified,  so 
amiable,  and  highly  bred,  and,  above  all,  so  pious,  had  won  hia 
regard.  He  was  not  a  little  proud,  too,  that  he  was  the  only  persoa 
in  the  county  who  had  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance,  and  ^et  was 
disinterested  enough  to  regret  that  she  led  so  secluded  a  life,  and  i 
often  lamented  that  nothmg  would  induce  her  to  show  her  ele- 
gant person  on  a  race-course,  or  to  attend  an  assize  ball,  an 
assembly  which  was  then  becoming  much  the  fashion.  The  little 
Venetia  was  a  charming  child,  and  the  kind-hearted  Doctor,  thoi^h 
a  bachelor,  loved  children ; 

•JQ.!  matre  pulchrfi,  filia  pulchrior,* 

was  the  Bev.  Dr.  M^am's  apposite  and  favourite  quotaticMi  after 
his  weekly  visit  to  Cherbury. 

Divine  service  was  concluded;  the  Doctor  had  preached  a  capi- 
tal sermon ;  for  he  had  been  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  his  uni- 
versitv  until  his  rich  but  isolating  preferment  had  apparently 
dosed  the  great  career  which  it  was  once  supposed  awaited  him. 
The  accustomed  walk  on  the  terrace  was  completed,  and  dinner 
was  announced.  This  meal  was  alwap  celebrated  at  Cherbury,  where 
new  fashions  stole  down  with  a  Imgering  pace,  in  the  great  hall 
itself.  An  ample  table  was  placed  in  the  centre  on  a  mat  of  rushes, 
sheltered  by  a  large  screen  covered  with  huge  maps  of  the  shire  and 
the  neighbouring  counties.  The  Lady  Annabel  and  her  good  pastor 
seated  themselves  at  each  end  of  the  table,  while  Venetia,  mounted 
on  a  high  chair,  was  waited  on  by  Mistress  Pauncefort,  who  never 
condescended  by  any  chance  attention  to  notice  the  presence  of  any 
other  individual  but  her  little  charge,  on  whose  chair  she  just 
leaned  with  an  air  of  condescending  devotion.  The  butler  stood 
behind  his  lady,  and  two  other  servants  watched  the  Doctor ;  rural 
bodies  all,  but  decked  on  this  day  in  gorgeous  livery  coats  of  blue 
and  silver,  which  had  been  made  originally  for  men  of  very  differ- 
ent size  and  bearmg.  Simple  as  was  the  usual  diet  at  Cherbury 
the  cook  was  permitted  on  Sunday  full  play  to  her  art,  which,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  indulged  in  the  production  of  dishes  more 
numerous  and  substantial  uian  our  refined  tastes  could  at  present 
tolerate.  The  Doctor  appreciated  a  good  dinner,  and  his  counte- 
nance glistened  with  approbation  as  he  surveyed  the  ample  tureen 
of  pot^e  royal,  with  a  boned  duck  swinuning  in  its  centre.  Before 
him  stifi  scowled  in  death  the  grim  countenance  of  a  huge  roast 
pike,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  leg  of  mutton  a-la-daube,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  temptmg  delicacies  of  bombarded  veaL    To  these  sue- 
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eeeded  that  masterpiece  of  the  culinary  art,  a  grand  battalia  pie,  in 
which  the  bodies  of  chickens,  pigeons,  and  rabbits  were  embalmed  in 
apices,  cocks'  combs,  and  sayory  ballsy  and  well  bedewed  with  one  of 
taose  rich  sauces  of  claret,  anchoTj,  and  sweet  herbs,  in  which  our 
great-grandfathers  delighted,  and  which  was  technically  termed  « 
Lear.  But  the  grand  essay  of  skiU  was  the  coyer  of  this  pasty,  whereon 
the  curious  cook  had  contriyed  to  represent  all  the  once-living  forms 
that  were  now  entombed  in  that  gorgeous  sepulchre.  A  Florentine 
tourte,  or  tansy,  an  old  English  custard,  a  more  refined  blamango, 
and  a  riband  jeUy  of  many  colours,  offered  a  pleasant  relief  after 
these  yaster  inventions,  and  the  repast  closed  with  a  dish  of  oyster 
loayes  and  a  pompetone  of  larks. 

Notwithstanding  the  abstemiousness  of  his  hostess,  the  Doctor 
was  never  deterred  from  doing  justice  to  her  hospitality.  Few 
were  the  dishes  that  ever  escaned  him.  The  demon  dyspepsia  had 
not  wayed  its  fell  wings  oyer  the  eighteenth  century,  and  wonderful 
were  the  feats  then  achieved  by  a  country  gentleman  with  the 
united  aid  of  a  good  digestion  and  a  good  conscience. 

The  servants  had  retired,  and  Dr.  Masham  had  taken  his  last 
glass  of  port,  and  then  he  rang  a  bell  on  the  tal^e,  and — I  trust  my 
fair  readers  will  not  be  frightened  ^om  proceeding  with  this  history 
— a  servant  brought  him  his  pipe.  The  pipe  was  well  stuffed,  duly 
lighted,  and  duly  puffed ;  and  wen,  taking  it  from  his  mouth,  the 
Doctor  spoke. 

**  And  so,  my  honoured  lady,  you  have  got  a  neighbour  at  last." 

**  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel. 

But  the  claims  of  the  pipe  prevented  the  good  Doctor  from  too 
quickly  satisfying  her  natural  curiosity.  Another  puff  or  two,  and 
ae  then  continued. 

**  Yes,"  said  he,  "  the  old  abbey  has  at  last  found  a  tenant." 

«  A  tenant,  Doctor?" 

**  Ay !  the  best  tenant  in  the  world — its  proprietor." 

**  You  quite  surprise  me.    When  did  this  occur  ?  " 

**  They  haye  been  there  these  three  days ;  I  haye  paid  them  a 
visit.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  has  come  to  live  at  the  abbey  with  the  little 
lord." 

<<This  is  indeed  news  to  iifl»"  said  Lady  Annabel;  ''and  what 
kind  of  people  are  they  ?" 

^  You  know,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  just  touching 
the  ash  of  his  pipe  with  his  tobacco-stopper  of  chased  silver,  ^  that 
the  present  Lord  is  a  very  distant  relative  of  the  late  one  ?" 

Lady  Annabel  bowed  assent. 

**  The  late  Lord,"  continued  the  Doctor,  ''  who  was  as  strange 
and  wrong-headed  a  man  as  ever  breathed,  though  I  trust  he  is  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  all  that,  left  all  his  property  to  his  un- 
lawful children,  with  the  exception  of  this  estate  entailed  on  the 
title,  as  all  estates  should  be.  'Tis  a  fine  place,  but  no  great  rental. 
I  doubt  whether  'tis  more  than  a  clear  twelve  hundred  a-year." 
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**  And  Mrs.  Cadurcis?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel 

"Was  an  heiress,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "and  the  late  Mr. 
Cadurcis  a  spendthrift.  He  was  a  bad  manager,  and,  worse,  a  bad 
husband.  Providence  was  pleased  to  summon  him  suddenly  from 
this  mortal  scene,  but  not  before  he  had  dissipated  the  greater  part 
of  his  wife's  means.  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  since  she  was  a  widow,  has 
lived  in  strict  seclusion  with  her  little  boy,  as  you  may,  my  dear 
lady,  with  your  dear  little  girl.  But  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  Doctor, 
shakins^  his  head,  "  she  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  so  well 
as  we  have  to-day.  A  very  limited  income,  my  dear  madam ;  a 
very  limited  income  indeed.  And  the  guardians,  I  am  told,  will 
only  allow  the  little  lord  a  hundred  a-year ;  but,  on  her  own  in- 
come, whatever  it  may  be,  and  that  addition,  she  has  resolved  to 
live  at  the  abbey ;  and  I  believe — I  believe  ^e  has  it  rent-free ; 
but  I  don't  know." 

"  Poor  woman ! "  said  Lady  Annabel,  and  not  without  a  sigh.  "  I 
trust  her  child  is  her  consolation." 

Yenetia  had  not  spoken  during  this  conversation,  but  she  had 
listened  to  it  very  attentively.  At  length  she  said,  "  Mamma,  is 
not  a  widow  a  vidfe  that  has  lost  her  husband  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  rather  gravely. 

Yenetia  mused  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  "  Pray,  mamma,  are 
you  a  widow  ? " 

"My  dear  little  girl,"  said  Dr.  Masham,  "go  and  give  that 
beautiful  peacock  a  pretty  piece  of  cake." 

Lady  Annabel  and  the  Doctor  rose  from  the  table  with  Yenetia, 
and  took  a  turn  in  the  park,  while  the  Doctor's  horses  were  getting 
ready. 

""I  think,  my  good  lady,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  it  would  be  but  an 
act  of  Christian  charity  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Cadurcis." 

"  I  was  thinking  the  same,"  said  Lady  Annabel ;  "  I  am  interested 
by  what  you  have  told  me  of  her  history  and  fortunes.  We  have 
some  woes  in  common — I  hope  some  jovs.  It  seems  that  this  case 
should  indeed  be  an  exception  to  my  rule." 

"  I  would  not  ask  you  to  sacrifice  your  inclinations  to  the  mere 
pleasures  of  the  world,"  said  the  Doctor :  "  but  duties,  my  dear 
tady,  duties ;  there  are  such  things  as  duties  to  our  neighbour ;  and 
here  is  a  case  where,  believe  me,  they  might  be  fulfilled." 

The  Doctor's  horses  now  appeared.  Both  master  and  groom 
wore  their  pistols  in  their  holsters.  The  Doctor  shook  hands 
warmly  with  Lady  Annabel,  and  patted  Yenetia  on  her  head,  as 
she  ran  up  from  a  little  distance,  with  an  eager  countenance,  to  re- 
ceive her  accustomed  blessin|f.  Then  mounting  his  stout  mare,  he 
once  more  waved  his  hand  witJi  an  air  of  courtuness  to  his  hostess, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Lady  Annabel  and  Yenetia  returned 
to  the  terrace-room. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

••  And  so  I  would,  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  when  Lady 
Annabel  communicated  to  her  faithful  attendant,  at  night,  the  news 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Cadurds  family  at  the  abbey,  and  her  intention 
of  paying  Mrs.  Cadurds  a  visit ;  "  and  so  I  would,  my  lady,"  said 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  ''and.  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  Christian 
charity  after  all,  as  the  Doctor  says ;  for  although  it  is  not  for  me 
to  complain  when  my  betters  are  satisfied,  and  after  all  I  am  always 
content,  if  your  ladyship  be ;  still  there  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that 
this  is  a  terrible  lonesome  life  after  all.  And  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing your  ladyship  has  not  been  looking  so  well  of  late,  and  a  little 
society  would  do  your  ladyship  good ;  and  Miss  Venetia  too,  after 
all,  she  wants  a  playfellow ;  I  am  certain  sure  that  I  was  as  tired  of 
playing  at  ball  with  her  this  morning  as  if  I  had  never  sat  down  in 
my  bom  days ;  and  I  dare  say  the  little  lord  will  play  with  her 
all  day  long." 

•*  If  I  thought  that  this  visit  would  lead  to  what  is  understood 
by  the  word  society,  my  good  Pauncefort,  I  certainly  should  refrain 
from  paying  it,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  very  quietly. 

«  Oh !  Lord,  dear  my  lady,  I  vras  not  for  a  moment  dreaming  of 
any  such  thing,"  replied.  Mistress  Pauncefort ;  "  society,  I  know  as 
well  as  any  one,  means  grand  balls,  Ranelagh,  and  the  masquerades. 
I  can't  abide  the  thought  of  them,  I  do  assure  your  ladyship ;  all  I 
meant  was  that  a  quiet  dinner  now  and  then  with  a  few  friends,  a 
dance  perhaps  in  the  evening,  or  a  hand  of  whisk,  or  a  game  of 
romps  at  Christmas,  when  the  abbey  will  of  course  be  quite 

foil,  a " 

^  I  beUeve  there  is  as  little  chance  of  the  abbey  bein^  full  at 
Christmas,  or  any  other  time,  as  there  is  of  Cherbury,"  said  Lady 
Annabel.  "  Mrs.  Cadurcis  is  a  widow,  with  a  very  slender  fortune. 
Her  son  will  not  enjoy  his  estate  until  he  is  of  age,  and  its  rental 
is  small.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they  vnll  live  quite  as  quietly  as 
ourselves ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  Christian  charity,  I  was  thinking 
only  of  kindness  towards  them,  and  not  of  amusement  for  our- 
•elves." 

"Well,  my  lady,  your  la'ship  knows  best,"  replied  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  evidently  very  disappointed ;  for  she  had  indulged  in 
momentary  visions  of  noble  visitors  and  noble  vsdets;  "lam 
always  content,  you  know,  when  your  la'ship  is ;  but,  I  must  say,  I 
think  it  is  very  odd  for  a  lord  to  be  so  poor.  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thiuff .  I  think  they  will  turn  out  richer  than  you  have  an 
idea,  my  lady.  Your  la'ship  knows  'tis  quite  a  saying,  ^  As  rich  as 
a  lord.'" 
Lady  Annabel  smiled,  but  did  not  reply. 
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dered,  and  the  page  was  never  turned.  She  indidged  in  an  uncon- 
Bcious  reyerie ;  her  fancy  was  with  her  mother  on  her  visit ;  the 
old  abhey  rose  up  before  her :  she  painted  the  scene  without  an 
effort :  the  court,  with  the  fountain ;  the  grand  room,  with  the 
tapestry  hangings ;  that  desokte  garden,  with  the  fallen  statues ; 
and  that  long,  gloomy  gallery.  And  in  all  these  scenes  appeared 
that  little  boy,  who,  somehow  or  other,  seemed  wonderfully  blended 
with  her  imaginings.  It  was  a  very  long  day  this ;  Venetia  dined 
alone  with  Mistress  Pauncefort ;  the  time  hung  very  heavy ;  at 
length  she  fell  asleep  in  Mistress  Pauncefort's  lap.  A  sound 
roused  her, — ^the  carriage  had  returned;  she  ran  to  greet  her 
mother,  but  there  was  no  news ; — ^Mrs.  Cadurcis  had  been  absent ; 
she  had  gone  to  a  distant  town  to  buy  some  furniture ;  and,  after 
all.  Lady  Annabel  had  not  seen  the  little  boy. 


CHAPTER  VL 

A  FEW  days  after  the  visit  to  Cadurcis,  when  Lady  Annabel  waa 
sitting  alone,  a  post-chaise  drove  up  to  the  hall,  whence  issued  a 
short  and  very  stout  woman  with  a  rubicund  countenance,  and 
dressed  in  a  style  which  remarkably  blended  the  shabby  with  the 
tawdry.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  boy  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  whose  appearance,  however,  very  much  contrasted 
with  that  of  his  mother,  for  he  wte  pale  and  slender,  with  long 
curling  black  hair  and  large  black  eyes,  which  occasionally,  by  their 
transient  flashes,  agreeably  relieved  a  face  the  general  expression 
of  which  might  be  esteemed  somewhat  shy  and  sullen.  Ine  lady, 
of  course,  was  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  who  was  received  by  Lady  Annabel 
with  the  greatest  courtesy. 

**  A  terrible  journey,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  fanning  herself 
as  she  took  her  seat,  "  and  so  very  hot  I  Plantagenet,  my  love, 
make  your  bow ;  have  not  I  always  told  you  to  make  a  bow  when 
you  enter  a  room,  especially  where  there  are  strangers  ?  This  is 
LEMly  Annabel  Herbert,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  call  upon  us.  Make 
your  bow  to  Lady  Annabd." 

The  boy  gave  a  sort  of  sulky  nod,  but  Lady  Annabel  received 
it  BO  graciously  and  expressed  herself  so  kindly  to  him  that  his 
features  relaxed  a  little,  though  he  was  quite  silent  and  sat  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair,  the  picture  of  dogged  indifference. 

"  Charming  country.  Lady  Annabel/'  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  "  but 
worse  roads,  if  possible,  than  we  had  in  Northumberland,  where,' 
mdeed,  there  were  no  roads  at  all.  Cherbury  a  delightful  place, 
veiT  unlike  the  abbey ;  dreadfully  bnesome  I  assure  you  I  find  it, 
I^y  Annabel.  Great  change  for  us  from  a  little  town  and  all  our 
kind  neighbonn.  Very  different  from  Morpeth ;  is  it  not,  Planta- 
genet?" 
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«*  I  bate  Morpeth,"  said  the  boy. 

^  Hate  Morpeth ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gadurcis,  ''well,  I  am  sore,  that 
is  yerj  im^teful,  with  so  many  kind  friends  as  we  always  found 
Besides,  Rantagenet,  have  I  not  ^wars  told  you  that  you  are  to 
hate  nothing  ?  It  is  yery  wicked.  The  trouble  it  costs  me,  Lady 
Annabel,  to  educate  this  dear  child ! "  continued  Mrs.  Oadurcis, 
turning  to  Lady  Annabel,  and  speaking  in  a  semi-tone.  ''I  have 
done  it  all  myself,  I  assure  you ;  and,  when  he  likes,  he  can  be  as 
good  as  any  one.    Can't  you,  Plantagenet  ?  ** 

Lord  Cadurcis  gave  a  grim  smile ;  seated  himself  at  the  very 
back  of  the  deep  chair  and  swung  his  feet,  which  no  longer  reached 
the  ground,  to  and  fro. 

''I  am  sure  that  Lord  Cadurcis  always  behayes  well,"  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

"There,  Plantagenet,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  "only  listen  to 
that.  Hear  what  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  says;  she  is  sure  you 
always  behaye  well.  Now  mind,  neyer  give  her  ladyship  cause  to 
change  her  opinion." 

Plantagenet  curled  his  lip,  and  half  turned  his  back  on  his  com- 
panions. 

"  I  regretted  so  much  'ihat  I  was  not  at  home  when  you  did  me 
the  honour  to  call,"  resumed  Mrs.  Cadurcis ;  "  but  I  had  gone  over 
for  the  day  to  Southport.  buying  furniture.  What  a  business  it  is 
to  buy  furniture.  Lady  Annabel!"  added  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  with  a 
piteous  expression. 

"  It  is  indeed  very  troublesome,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"  Ah  I  you  have  none  of  these  cares,"  continued  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
surveying  the  pretty  apartment.  "What  a  difference  between 
Cherbury  and  the  abbey !    I  suppose  you  have  never  been  there  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  my  favourite  walks,"  answered  Lady  Anna- 
bel ;  "  and,  some  two  years  ago,  I  even  took  the  liberty  of  walking 
through  the  house." 

**  Was  there  ever  such  a  place  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  "  I 
assure  you  my  poor  head  turns,  whenever  I  try  to  find  my  way 
about  it.  But  tne  trustees  offered  it  us,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  my  son  to  reside  there.  Besides,  it  was  a  great  offer  to  a  widow ; 
if  poor  Mr.  Cadurcis  had  been  alive  it  would  have  been  different. 
I  nardly  know  what  I  shall  do  there,  particularly  in  winter.  My 
spuHits  are  always  dreadfully  low.  I  only  hope  Plantagenet  will 
behave  well.  If  he  goes  into  his  tantarums  at  the  abbey,  and  par- 
ticularly in  winter,  I  hardly  know  what  will  become  of  me ! " 

"  I  am  sure  Lord  Cadurds  will  do  every  thing  to  make  the  abbey 
comfortable  to  you.  Besides,  it  is  but  a  very  short  walk  from  Cher- 
oury,  and  you  must  come  very  often  and  see  us." 

"Oh  I  Plantagenet  can  be  good  if  he  likes,  I  can  assure  you.  Lady 
Annabel ;  and  behaves  as  properly  as  any  little  boy  I  know.  Plan- 
tagenet, my  dear,  speak.  Have  not  I  always  told  you,  when  you 
pay  a  yisity  that  you  should  cpen  your  moutb  uow  and  thee.    I 
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don't  like  chattins  ^luldren/'  added  Mrs.  CadurciB,  "  but  I  like  them 
to  answer  when  mey  are  spoken  to/' 

''Nobody  has  spoken  to  me/'  said  Lord  Gadnrcis,  in  a  sullen 
tone. 

"  Plantagenet,  my  lore! "  said  his  mother  in  a  solemn  voice. 

"Well,  mother,  what  do  you  want ?  " 

"  Plantagenet,  my  lo?e,  you  know  you  promised  me  to  be  good  t " 

«  Well  I  what  have  I  done  ?  " 

«  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  interfering,  "  do  you  like 
to  look  at  pictures  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  little  lord,  in  a  more  courteous  tone, 
"Hike  to  be  left  alone." 

''Did  you  ever  know  such  an  odd  child!''  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis; 
*'  and  yet,  Lady  Annabel,  you  must  not  judge  him  by  what  you  see. 
I  do  assure  you  he  can  behave,  when  he  likes,  as  pretty  as  possible." 

"  Pretty  I "  muttered  the  little  lord  between  his  teeth. 

"  K  you  had  only  seen  him  at  Morpeth  sometimes  at  a  little  tea 
party,"  said  Mrs.  (jadurds,  "  he  really  was  quite  the  ornament  of  the 
company." 

"  No,  I  wasn't,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  Plantagenet  I "  said  his  mother  again  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  have 
I  not  always  told  you  that  you  are  never  to  contradict  any  one  ?  " 

The  little  lord  indulged  m  a  suppressed  growl. 

"  There  was  a  little  play  last  Christmas,"  continued  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
"  and  he  acted  quite  delightfully.  Now  you  would  not  think  that, 
from  the  way  he  sits  upon  that  chair.  Plantagenet,  my  dear,  I  do 
insist  upon  your  behavmg  yourself.     Sit  like  a  man." 

"  I  am  not  a  man,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  very  quietly;  "I  wish  I 
were." 

**  Plantagenet ! "  said  the  mother,  "  have  not  I  always  told 
you  that  you  are  never  to  answer  me  ?  It  is  npt  proper  for  children 
to  answer !  O  Lady  Annabel,  if  you  knew  what  it  cost  me  to 
educate  my  son.  He  never  does  anything  I  wish,  and  it  is  so  pro- 
voking, because  I  know  that  he  can  behave  as  properly  as  possible 
if  he  hkes.  He  does  it  to  provoke  me, — you  know  you  do  it  to 
provoke  me,  you  little  brat ;  now,  sit  properly,  sir ;  I  do  desire  you 
to  sit  properly.  How  vexatious  that  you  should  call  at  Cherbury  for 
the  first  time,  and  behave  in  this  manner !  Plantagenet,  do  you  hear 
me?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  with  a  face  reddening  to  scarlet, 
and  almost  menacing  a  move  from  her  seat. 

"  Yes,  everybody  hears  you,  Mrs.  Cadurcis,"  said  the  little  lord. 

**  Don't  call  me  Mrs.  Cadurcis,"  exclaimed  the  mother,  in  a 
dreadful  rage.  "  That  is  not  the  way  to  speak  to  your  mother — ^I 
will  not  be  called  Mrs.  Cadurds  by  you.  Don't  answer  me,  sir ;  I 
desire  you  not  to  answer  me.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  get  up  and 
give  you  a  good  shake,  that  I  have.  O  Lady  Annabel,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Cadurds,  while  a  tear  trickled  down  her  cheek,  "  if  you  only  knew 
i  he  life  I  lead,  and  what  trouble  it  costs  me  to  educate  that  child  1 " 
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^  Mj  dear  madam,"  said  Lady  Aimabel,  <'  I  vn  sm%  that  Lord 
€adiiTCB  has  no  other  wish  but  to  please  you.  Indeed  you  hare 
misunderstood  him." 

^  Tes  I  she  always  misunderstands  me,"  said  Lord  OadurdSy  in  a 
■ofter  tone,  but  with  pouting  lips  and  sufiused  eyes. 

**  Now  he  is  going  on,"  said  nis  mother,  beginning  herself  to  cry 
dreadfully.  **  He  luiows  my  weak  heart ;  he  knows  nobody  in  the 
world  lores  him  like  his  mother ;  and  this  is  the  way  he  treats 
me. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Cadurcis/'  said  Lady  Annabel,  **  pray  take 
luncheon  after  your  long  drire;  and  Lord  Gadurcis,  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  fatigued." 

«*  Thank  you,  I  never  eat,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Gadurcis, 
"  except  at  my  meals.  But  one  glass  of  Mountain,  if  you  please,  I 
would  just  take  the  liberty  of  tasting,  for  the  weather  is  so  dread- 
fully hot ;  and  Flantagenet  has  so  aggravated  me,  I  really  do  not 
feel  myself." 

Lady  Annabel  sounded  her  silver  hand-bell,  and  the  butler 
brought  some  cakes  and  the  Mountain.  Mrs.  Gadurcis  revived  by 
virtue  of  her  single  glass,  and  the  providential  co-operation  of  a 
Bubsequent  one  or  two.  Even  the  cakes  and  the  Mountain,  how- 
ever, would  not  tempt  her  son  to  open  his  mouth ;  and  this,  in  spite 
of  her  returning  composure,  drove  her  to  desperation.  A  convic- 
tion that  the  Mountam  and  the  cakes  were  aelicious,  an  amiable 
desire  that  the  palate  of  her  spoiled  child  should  be  gratified,  some 
reikionable  maternal  anxiety  that  after  so  long  and  fatiguing  a  drive 
he  in  fact  needed  some  ren'eshment,  and  the  agonising  conscious- 
ness that  all  her  own  physical  pleasure  at  the  moment  was  destroyed 
by  the  mental  sufferings  she  endured  at  having  quarrelled  with  her 
son,  and  that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  what  was  so  aCTeeable 
only  to  pique  her,  quite  overwhelmed  the  ill-regulated  mind  of  this 
fond  mother.  Between  eadi  sip  and  each  mouthful,  she  appealed  to 
him  to  follow  her  example,  now  with  cajolery,  now  with  menace,  till 
ttt  length,  worked  up  by  the  united  stimulus  of  the  Mountain  and  her 
own  ungovernable  rage,  she  dashed  down  the  glass  and  imfinished 
sHce  of  cake,  and,  before  the  astonished  Lady  Annabel,  rusl^d  for- 
ward to  give  him  what  she  had  long  threatened,  and  what  she  in 
general  ultimately  had  recourse  to—a  good  shake. 

Her  agile  son,  experienced  in  these  storms^  escaped  in  time,  and 
pushed  his  chair  before  his  infuriated  mother ;  Mrs.  Gadurcis,  how- 
ever rallied,  and  chased  him  round  the  room ;  once  more  she  flat- 
tered herself  she  had  captured  him,  once  more  he  evaded  her ;  in 
her  despair  she  took  up  Venetians  "  Seven  Ghampions,"  and  threw 
the  volume  at  his  heaa ;  he  laughed  a  fiendish  kugh,  as,  ducking 
his  head,  the  book  flew  on,  and  dashed  through  a  pane  of  glass ; 
Mrs.  Gadurcis  made  a  desperate  charge,  and  her  son,  a  little 
frightened  at  her  almost  maniacal  passion,  saved  himself  by  sud- 
denly setEing  Lady  Annabel's  work-table,  and  whirling  it  oeforo 
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her ;  Mrs.  Cadurcis  fell  oyer  the  leg  of  the  table,  and  went  into 
hysterics ;  while  the  bloodhound,  who  had  long  started  from  his 
repose,  looked  at  his  mistress  for  instructions,  and  in  the  meantime 
continued  barking.  The  astonished  and  agitated  Lady  Annabel 
assisted  Mrs.  Cadurcis  to  rise,  and  led  her  to  a  couch.  Lord 
Cadurcis,  pale  and  dogged,  stood  in  a  comer,  and  after  all  this  up- 
roar there  was  a  comparative  calm,  only  broken  by  the  sobs  of  the 
mother,  each  instant  growing  fainter  and  fainter. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mistress  Pauncefort  ushered 
X  in  the  little  Yenetia.  She -really  looked  like  an  angel  of  peace  sent 
I  from  hearen  on  a  mission  of  concord,  with  her  long  golden  hair, 
her  bright  face,  and  smile  of  ineffable  loyeliness. 

**  Mamma ! "  said  Yenetia,  in  the  sweetest  tone. 

'^  Hush  I  darling,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  '^  this  lady  is  not  yery  well.'' 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  opened  her  eyes  and  sighed.  She  beheld  Yenetia, 
and  stared  at  her  with  a  feeling  of  wonder.  "  O  Lady  Annabel," 
she  faintly  exclaimed,  *'  what  must  you  think  of  me  I  But  was 
there  ever  such  an  unfortunate  mother  I  and  I  haye  not  a  thought 
in  the  world  but  for  that  boy.  I  haye  deyoted  my  life  to  him,  and 
neyer  would  haye  buried  myself  in  this  abbey  but  for  his  sake. 
And  this  m  the  way  he  treats  me,  and  his  father  before  him  treated 
me  eyen  worse.  Am  I  not  the  most  unfortunate  woman  you  eyer 
knew?" 

^'  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  kind  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  soothing 
tone,  **  you  will  be  very  happy  yet ;  all  will  be  quite  right  and  quite 
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this  angel  your  child?"  inquired  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"This  is  my  little  girl— Yenetia.  Come  hither,  Yenetia,  and 
speak  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Cadurcis?"  said  Yenetia.  "I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come  to  live  at  the  abbey." 

**  The  angel  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  "  The  sweet  seraph  I 
Oh  I  why  did  not  my  Plantagenet  speak  to  you.  Lady  Annabel,  in 
the  same  tone  ?  And  he  can,  if  he  likes ; — ^he  can,  indeed.  It  was 
his  sil^BPe  tbat  so  mortified  me ;  it  was  his  silence  that  led  to  all. 
I  am  so  proud  of  him !  and  then  he  comes  here,  and  never  speaks 
a  word.  O  Plantagenet,  I  am  sure  you  will  break  my  heart." 
*  Yenetia  went  up  to  the  little  lord  in  the  comer,  and  gently 
stroked  his  dark  cheek.    "  Are  you  the  little  boy  ?  "  she  said. 

Cadurcis  looked  at  her ;  at  fii^t  the  glance  was  rather  fierce,  but 
it  instantly  relaxed.  **  What  is  your  name  ? "  he  said  in  a  low,  but 
not  unkind,  tone. 

"Yenetia." 

"  I  like  you,  Yenetia,"  said  the  boy.    "  Do  you  live  here  ?  " 

**  Yes,  with  my  mamma." 

**  I  like  your  mamma,  too ;  but  not  80  much  as  you.  I  like  your 
gold  hair 
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*  Oh,  how  funny!  to  like  my  gold  hair  I " 

^  If  ^ou  had  come  in  sooner/'  said  Cadurds,  ^  we.|hould  not  have 
had  thiB  row." 

**  What  is  a  row,  little  hoy  ?  "  said  Venetia. 

^  IX)  not  caH  me  little  hoy,"  he  said^  hut  not  in  an  unkind  tone ; 
*•  call  me  hy  my  name." 

**  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

**  Lord  Cadurcis ;  hut  you  may  call  me  hy  my  Christian  name^ 
because  I  like  you." 

**  What  is  your  Christian  name  ?  " 

"Phmtagenet." 

^  Plantagenet !  What  a  long  name  1 "  said  Yenetia.  ^  Tell  me, 
(hen,  Plantagenet,  what  is  a  row  ?" 

*<  What  often  takes  place  hetween  me  and  my  mother,  hut  which 
I  am  yery  sorry  now  has  happened  here,  for  I  like  this  place,  and 
should  like  to  come  often.    A  row  is  a  quarrel." 

**  A  quarrel !    What  I  do  you  quarrel  with  your  mamma  ?  " 

«  Often." 

"  Why,  then,  you  are  not  a  good  hoy.** 

<*  Ah  I  m^  mamma  is  not  &e  yours,"  said  the  little  lord,  with  a 
sigh.  <<  It  is  not  my  fault.  But  now  I  want  to  make  it  up ;  how 
shall  I  do  it?" 

**  €ro  and  give  her  a  kiss.** 

«  Poh !  that  is  not  the  way." 

**  Shall  I  go  and  ask  my  mamma  what  is  best  to  do  ?  **  said  Ve- 
netia ;  and  we  stole  away  on  tiptoe,  and  whispered  to  Lady  Annabel 
that  Plantagenet  wanted  her.  Her  mother  came  forward  and  in- 
yited  Lord  Cadurds  to  walk  on  the  terrace  with  her,  leaving 
Yenetia  to  amuse  her  other  guest. 

Lady  Annabel,  though  vezy  kind,  was  very  frank  and  firm  in  her 
unexpected  confidential  interview  with  her  new  friend.  She  placed 
before  him  very  clearly  the  enormity  of  his  conduct,  which  no  pro- 
vocation could  justify ;  it  was  a  violation  of  divine  law,  as  well  as 
human  propriety.  She  found  the  little  lord  attentive,  fractable, 
and  repentant,  and,  what  might  not  have  been  ezpected,vceed- 
ingly  ingenious  and  intelligent.  His  observations,  indeed,  were 
distinguished  by  remarkable  acuteness;  and  though  he  could  not, 
and  indeed  did  not  even  attempt  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  he  inci- 
dentally introduced  much  that  might  be  urged  in  its  extenuation. 
There  was,  indeed,  in  this  Ins  milder  moment,  something  very 
winning  in  his  demeanour,  and  Lady  Annabel  deeply  regretted  thaA 
a  nature  of  so  much  promise  and  capacity  should,  oy  the  injudicious 
treatment  of  a  parent,  at  once  fond  and  violent,  a^ord  such  slight 
hopes  of  future  nappiness.  It  was  arranged  between  Lord  Cadurcis 
and  Lady  Annabel  that  she  should  lead  him  to  his  mother,  and  that 
he  should  lament  the  past,  and  ask  her  forgiveness ;  so  they  re- 
entered the  room.  Yenetia  was  listening  to  a  very  long  story  from 
Mrs.  Cadurcis,  who  appeared  to  have  entirely  recovered  herself; 
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but  her  countenance  assumed  a  befitting  expression  of  grief  and 
gravity  when  she  observed  her  son.. 

'*  My  dear  madam,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  **  your  son  is  very  unhappy 
that  he  should  have  offended  you,  and  he  has  asked  my  kind  offices 
to  effect  a  perfect  reconciliation  between  a  child  who  wishes  to  be 
dutiful  to  a  parent  who,  he  feels,  has  always  been  so  affectionate." 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  began  crying. 

"Mother,"  said  her  son,  "I  am  sony  for  what  has  occurred; 
mine  was  the  fault.    I  shall  not  be  happy  till  you  pardon  me." 

"No,  yours  was  not  the  fault,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Oadurds,  crying 
very  bitterly.  "  Oh !  no,  it  was  not !  I  was  in  fault,  only  I.  There, 
Lady  Annabel,  did  I  not  tell  yon  he  was  the  sweetest,  dearest,  most 
generous-hearted  creature  that  ever  lived?  Oh!  if  he  would  only 
always  speak  so,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  the  happiest  woman  that 
ever  breathed  I  He  puts  me  in  mind  ^uite  of  his  poor  dear  father,  who 
was  an  angel  upon  earth ;  he  was  mdeed,  when  he  was  not  vexed. 
O  my  dear  Plantagenetl  my  only  hope  and  jov!  you  are  the 
treasure  and  consolation  of  my  life,  and  always  wLLL  be.  Gkxl  bless 
you,  my  darling  child !  You  shall  have  that  pony  you  wanted ;  I 
am  sure  I  can  manage  it :  I  did  not  thmk  I  could." 

As  Lady  Annabel  thought  it  was  as  well  that  the  mother  and 
the  son  should  not  be  immediately  thrown  together  after  this  storm, 
she  very  kindly  proposed  that  they  should  remain,  and  pass  the  day 
at  CherbuiT ;  and  as  Plantagenef  s  eyes  brightened  at  the  pro- 
posal, it  did  not  require  much  trouble  to  persuade  his  mother  to 
accede  to  it.  The  day,  that  had  conamenced  so  inauspiciously, 
turned  out  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  both  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis  and 
her  child.  The  two  mothers  conversed  together,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  was  a  great  workwoman,  there  was  at  least  one  bond  of 
sympathy  between  her  and  the  twpestry  of  her  hostess.  Then  they 
^all  took  a  stroll  in  the  park ;  ana  as  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  not  able  to 
walk  for  any  length  of  time,  the  children  were  permitted  to  stroll 
about  together,  attended  by  Mistress  Pauncefort,  while  Mrs.  Ca- 
durcis, chatting  without  ceasing,  detailed  to  Lady  Annabel  all  the 
history  of  her  life,  all  the  details  of  her  vari6us  complaints  and  her 
economical  arrangements,  and  all  the  secrets  of  her  husband's  treat- 
ment of  her^ — that  favourite  subject  on  which  she  ever  waxed  most 
eloquent.  Plantagenet,  equally  indulging  in  confidence,  which 
with  him,  however,  was  very  unusual,  poured  all  his  soul  into  the 
charmed  ear  of  Yenetia.  He  told  her  how  he  and  his  mother  had 
lived  at  Morpeth,  and  how  he  hated  it ;  how  poor  they  had  been, 
and  how  rich  he  should  be ;  how  he  loved  the  abbey,  and  especially 
the  old  gallery,  and  the  drums  and  armour ;  how  he  had  been  a 
day-scholar  at  a  little  school  which  he  abhorred,  and  how  he  was  to 
go  some  day  to  Eton,  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 

At  length  they  were  obliged  to  return,  and  when  dinner  was  over 
the  post-chaise  was  announced.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  parted  from  Lady 
Annabel  with  aU  the  warm  expressions  of  a  heart  naturally  kind 


and  generous ;  and  Plantagenet  embraced  Yenetia,  and  promised 
that  the  next  day  he  would  find  his  way  alone  from  Oadurdsy 
through  the  wood,  and  come  and  take  another  walk  with  her. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

This  settlement  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis  and  her  son  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  an  erent  of  no  slight  importance  in  the  life  of  the  family 
at  Cherbnry.  Venetia  at  length  found  a  companion  of  her  own 
age,  itself  an  incident  wliich,  in  its  influence  upon  her  character 
and  pursuits,  was  not  to  be  disregarded.  There  grew  up  between 
the  uttle  lord  and  the  daughter  of  Lady  Annabel  that  fond  intimacy 
which  not  rarely  occurs  in  childhood.  Plantagenet  and  Venetia 
quickly  imbibed  for  each  other  a  singular  affection,  not  displeasing 
to  Lady  Annabel,  who  observed,  without  dissatisfaction,  the  increased 
happiness  of  her  child,  and  encouraged  by  her  kindness  the  frequent 
Tisits  of  the  boy,  who  soon  learnt  the  shortest  road  from  the  abbey,  . 
and  almost  daily  scaled  the  hill,  and  traced  his  way  through  the 
woods,  to  the  haJl.  There  was  much,  indeed,  in  the  character  and 
the  situation  of  Lord  Cadurcis  which  interested  Lady  Annabel 
Herbert.  His  mild,  engaging,  and  affectionate  manners,  when  he 
was  remored  from  the  injudicious  influence  of  his  mother,  won  npon 
her  feelings ;  she  felt  for  this  lone  child,  whom  nature  had  gifted 
with  so  sc^t  a  heart  and  with  a  thoughtful  mind  whose  outbreaks 
not  unfrequently  attracted  her  notice ;  with  none  to  guide  him,  and 
with  only  one  heart  to  look  up  to  for  fondness ;  and  that,  too,  one  that  "^ .. 
had  already  contriTcd  to  forfeit  the  respect  even  of  so  young  a  child. 

Tet  Lady  Annabel  was  too  sensible  of  the  paramount  claims  of  a 
mother — ^herself,  indeed,  too  jealous  of  any  encroachment  on  the 
full  privileges  of  maternal  love— to  sanction  in  the  slightest  degree, 
by  her  behaviour,  any  neglect  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis  by  her  son.  For 
his  sake,  therefore,  she  courted  the  society  of  her  new  neighbour ; 
and  although  Mrs.  Cadurcis  offered  little  to  engage  LadyAunabel's 
attention  as  a  companion,  though  she  was  violent  in  her  temper, 
fer  from  well  informed,  and — ^from  the  society  in  which,  in  spite  of 
her  ori^al  ffood  birth,  her  later  years  had  passed — ^very  far  from 
being  refined,  she  was  not  without  her  gooa  qualities.  She  was 
generous,  kind-hearted,  and  grateful ;  not  insensible  of  her  own 
deficiencies,  and  respectable  from  her  misfortunes.  Lady  Annabel 
was  one  of  those  who  always  judged  individuals  rather  by  their 
good  qualities  than  their  bad.  With  the  exception  of  her  violent 
temper,  which — under  the  control  of  Lady  Annabel's  presence,  and 
by  the  aid  of  all  that  kind  person's  skilful  management — ^Mrs.  Cadur- 
cis generally  contrived  to  bridle,  her  principal  faults  were  those  of 
manner,  wmch,  from  the  force  of  habit,  every  day  became  less  pain- 
ful. Mrs.  Cadurcis — ^who,  indeed,  was  only  a  child  of  a  larprer 
growth  ^became  scarcely  less  attached  to  the  Herbert  family  than 
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her  son ;  Eihe  felt  that  her  life,  under  their  influence,  was  happier 
and  serener  than  of  yore;  that  there  were  less  domestic  hroils  than 
in  old  days ;  that  her  son  was  more  dutiful ;  and,  as  she  could  not 
help  suspecting,  though  she  found  it  difficult  to  analyse  the  cause, 
herself  more  amiahle.  The  truth  was.  Lady  Annabel  always  treated 
Mrs.  Cadurcis  with  studied  respect ;  and  the  children,  and  especially 
Venetia,  followed  her  example.  Mrs.  Cjvdurcis'  self-complacency 
was  not  only  less  shocked,  but  more  gratified,  than  before ;  and  this 
was  the  secret  of  her  happiness.  For  no  one  was  more  mortified 
by  her  rages,  when  they  were  past,  than  Mrs.  Cadurcis  herself;  she 
felt  they  compromised  her  dignity,  and  had  lost  her  all  moral  com- 
mand over  a  child  whom  she  loved  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  with 
a  kind  of  wild  passion,  though  she  would  menace  and  strike  him, 
and  who  often  precipitated  these  paroxysms  by  denying  his  mother 
that  duty  and  affection  which  were,  after  all,  the  great  charm  and 
pride  of  her  existence. 

As  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  unable  to  walk  to  Cherbury,  and  as  Plan- 
tagenet  soon  fell  into  the  habit  of  passing  every  morning  at  the 
liall.  Lady  Annabel  was  frequent  in  her  visits  to  the  mother,  and 
soon  she  persuaded  Mrs.  Cadurcis  to  order  the  old  post-chaise 
regularly  on  Saturday,  and  remain  at  Cherbury  until  the  following 
Monday ;  by  these  means  both  families  united  together  in  the  chapel 
at  divine  service,  wliile  the  presence  of  Dr.  Masham,  at  their  now 
increased  Sunday  dinner,  was  an  incident  in  the  monotonous  life  of 
Mrs.  Cadurcis  far  from  displeasing  to  her.  The  Doctor  gave  her  a 
little  news  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  country  in  general ; 
amused  her  with  an  occasional  anecdote  of  the  Queen  and  the  young 
Princesses ;  and  always  lent  her  the  last  number  of  '*  Sylyanus 
Urban." 

This  weekly  visit  to  Cherbury,  the  great  personal  attention  which 
she  always  received  there,  and  the  frequent  morning  walks  of  Lady 
Annabel  to  the  abbey,  effectually  repressed  on  the  whole  the  iealousy 
which  was  a  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis'  nature,  and  which  the 
constant  absence  of  her  son  from  her  in  the  mornings  might  other- 
wise have  fatally  developed.  But  Mrs.  Cadurcis  could  not  resist 
the  conviction  that  the  Herberts  were  as  much  her  friends  as  her 
child's ;  her  jealousy  was  balanced  by  her  gratitude ;  she  was  daily, 
almost  hourly,  sensible  of  some  kindness  of  Lady  A]niabel,for  there 
were  a  thousand  services  in  the  power  of  the  opident  and  ample 
establisliment  of  Cherbury  to  afford  the  limited  and  desolate  house- 
hold at  the  abbey.  Living  in  seclusion,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from 
imbibing  even  a  strong  regard  for  our  abnost  solitary  companion, 
however  incompatible  may  be  our  pursuits,  and  however  our  tastes 
may  vary,  especially  when  that  companion  is  grateful,  and  duly 
sensible  of  the  condescension  of  our  intimacy.  And  so  it  happened 
that,  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  that  very  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  whose  firsjb 
mtroduction  at  Cherbury  had  been  so  unfavourable  to  her,  and  from 
whose  temper  and  manners  the  elegant  demeanour  and  the  dis- 
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dplined  mind  of  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  might  hare  been  excused 
for  a  moment  recoiling,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  her  refined  neighbour,  who  sought,  on  every 
occasion,  her  society,  and  omitted  few  opportunities  of  contributing 
to  her  comfort  and  welfare. 

In  the  meantime  her  son  was  the  companion  of  Yenetia,  both  in 
her  pastimes  and  studies.  The  education  of  Lord  Cadurcis  had\ 
received  no  further  assistance  than  was  afforded  by  the  little  gram-  ) 
mar-^hool  at  Morpeth,  where  he  had  passed  three  or  four  years  as 
a  day-scholar,  and  where  his  mother  had  invariably  taken  his  part 
on  eveiT  occasion  that  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  master. 
There  he  had  obtained  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin;  yet 
the  boy  was  fond  of  reading,  ani  had  picked  up,  in  an  odd  way, 
more  knowledge  than  might  have  been  supposed.  He  had  read 
"Baker's  Chronicle,"  and  "The  Old  Universal  History,"  and  "Plu- 
tarch;" and  had  turned  over — ^in  the  book-room  of  an  old  gentle- 
man at  Morpeth,  who  had  been  attracted  by  his  intelligence — ^not  a 
few  curious  old  folios,  from  which  he  had  gleaned  no  contemptible 
store  of  curious  instances  of  human  nature.  His  guardian,  whom  ^ 
he  had  never  seen,  and  who  was  a  great  nobleman  and  lived  in 
London,  had  signified  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis  his  intention  of  sending  his 
ward  to  Eton;  but  that  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
who  dreaded  parting  with  her  son,  determined  to  jjostpone  it  by 
every  maternal  artifice  in  her  power.  At  present  it  would  have 
seemed  that  her  son's  intellect  was  to  be  left  utterly  uncultivated, 
for  there  was  no  school  in  the  neighbourhood  which  he  could  attend, 
and  no  occasional  assistance  which  could  be  obtained ;  and  to  the 
constant  presence  of  a  tutor  in  the  house  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  not 
less  opposed  than  his  lordship  could  have  been  himself. 

It  was  by  degrees  that  Lord  Cadurcis  became  the  partner  oi 
Venetia  in  ner  studies.  Lady  Annabel  had  consulted  Dr.  Masham 
about  the  poor  little  boy,  whose  neglected  state  she  deplored ;  and 
the  good  Doctor  had  offered  to  ride  over  to  Cherbury  at  least  once 
a  week,  besides  Sunday,  provided  Lady  Annabel  would  undertake 
that  his  directions,  in  his  absence,  should  be  attended  to.  This  her 
ladyship  promised  cheerfully ;  nor  had  she  any  difficulty  in  per- 
suading Cadurcis  to  consent  to  the  arrangement.  He  listened  with 
docility  and  patience  to  her  representation  of  the  fatal  effects,  in  his 
after-life,  of  his  neglected  education ;  of  the  generous  and  advan- 
tageous offer  of  Dr.  Masham ;  and  how  cheerfully  she  would  exert 
herself  to  assist  his  endeavours,  if  Plantagenet  would  willingly  sub- 
mit to  her  supervision.  The  little  lord  expressed  to  her  his  deter- 
mination to  ao  all  that  she  desired,  and  voluntarily  promised  her 
that  she  should  never  repent  her  goodness.  And  he  kept  his  word. 
So  every  morning,  with  the  fufi  concurrence  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
whose  advice  and  opinion  on  the  affair  were  most  formally  solicited 
by  Lady  Annabel,  Plantagenet  arrived  early  at  the  hall,  and  took 
aaa  writing  and  French  lessons  with  Venetia,  and  then  they  alter- 
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nately  read  aloud  to  Lady  Annabel  front  the  histories  of  Hooke  and 
Echard.  When  Venetia  repaired  to  her  drawing,  Cadurcis  sat 
down  to  his  Latin  exercise,  and,  in  encouraging  and  assisting  hini» 
Lady  Annabel,  a  proficient  in  Italian,  began  herself  to  learn  the 
ancient  language  of  the  Romans.  With  such  a  charming  mistress 
even  these  Latm  exercises  were  achieved.  In  vain  Cadurcis,  after 
turning  leaf  over  leaf,  would  look  round  with  a  piteous  air  to  his 
fair  assistant — ^  O  Lady  Annabel,  I  am  sure  the  word  is  not  in 
the  dictionary ;"  Lady  Annabel  was  in  a  moment  at  his  side,  and, 
by  some  magic  of  her  fair  fingers  the  word  would  somehow  or  other 
mi^e  its  appearance.  After  a  little  exposure  of  this  kind,  Plan- 
tagenet  would  labour  with  double  energy,  until,  heaving  a  deep 
sigh  of  exhaustion  and  vexation,  he  womd  burst  forth — '*  O  Lady 
Amabel,  indeed  there  is  not  a  nominative  case  in  this  sentence." 
And  then  Lady  Annabel  would  quit  her  easel,  with  her  pencil  in 
her  hand,  and  give  aU  her  intellect  to  the  puzzling  construction ; 
at  length,  she  would  say,  <<  I  think,  Plantagenet,  this  must  be  our 
nominative  case ;"  and  so  it  always  was. 

Thus,  when  Wednesday  came,  the  longest  and  most  laborious 
mormng  of  all  Lord  Cadurds'  studies,  and  when  he  neither  wrote, 
nor  read,  nor  learnt  French  with  Venetia,  but  gave  up  all  his  soul 
to  Dr.  Masham,  he  usu^y  acquitted  himself  to  that  good  person's 
satisfaction,  who  left  him,  in  general,  with  commendations  that 
were  not  lost  on  the  pupil,  and  plenty  of  fresh  exercises  to  occupy 
him  and  Lady  Annabel  until  the  next  week.  *  When  a  year  had 
thus  passed  away,  the  happiest  year  yet  in  Lord  Cadurcis'  life,  in 
spite  of  all  his  disadvantages,  he  had  contrived  to  make  no  incon- 
siderable progress.  Almost  deprived  of  a  tutor,  he  had  advanced  in 
classical  acquirement  more  than  during  the  whole  of  his  preceding 
years  of  scholarship,  while  his  handwritii^g  began  to  become  intelli- 
gible, he  could  read  French  with  comparative  facility,  and  had 
turned  over  many  a  volume  in  the  well-stored  library  at  Cherbury. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 
When  the  hours  of  study  were  past,  the  children,  with  that  zest 
for  play  which  occupation  can  alone  secure,  would  go  forth 
together,  and  wander  in  the  park.  Here  they  had  made  a  little 
world  far  themselves,  of  which  no  one  dreamed  ;  for  Venetia  had 
poured  forth  all  her  Arcadian  lore  into  the  ear  of  Plantagenet,  and 
they  acted  together  many  of  the  adventures  of  the  romance,  imder 
the  fond  names  of  Musidorus  and  Philoclea.  Cherbury  was  Ar- 
cadia, and  Cadurcis  Macedon ;  while  the  intervening  woods  figured 
as  the  forests  of  Thessaly,  and  the  breezy  downs  were  the  heights 
of  Pindus.  Unwearied  was  the  innocent  sport  of  their  virgin  ima- 
ginations ;  and  it  was  a  great  treat  if  Venetia,  attended  oy  Mis- 
tress Pauncefort,  were  permitted  to  accompany  Plantagenet  some 
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way  on  Mb  return.  Then  they  parted  with  an  embrace  in  the 
woods  of  Thessaly,  and  Musidorua  strolled  home  with  a  heayy 
heart  to  his  Macedonian  reahn. 

Parted  from  Venetia,  the  magic  suddenly  seemed  to  cease,  and 
Hnsidonis  was  instantly  transformed  into  the  little  Lord  Gadm'cis, 
exhausted  by  the  unconscions  efforts  of  his  fancy,  depressed  by  the 
separation  from  his  sweet  companion,  and  shrinking  from  the  nn- 
TOetical  reception  which  at  the  best  awaited  him  in  his  migenial 
Aome.  Often,  when  thus  alone,  would  he  loiter  on  his  way  and 
teat  himself  on  the  ridge,  and  watch  the  setting  sun,  as  its  dying 
glory  illumined  the  turrets  of  his  ancient  house,  and  burnished  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  until  the  tears  stole  down  his  cheek ;  and  yet 
he  knew  not  why.  No  thoughts  of  sorrow  had  flitted  through  nis 
mind,  nor  indeed  had  ideas  of  any  description  occurred  to  him.  It 
was  a  trance  of  unmeaning  abstraction;  all  that  he  felt  was  a 
mystical  pleasure  in  watching  the  sunset,  and  a  conviction  that,  if 
he  were  not  with  Y enetia,  that  which  he  loyed  next  best,  was  to  be 
alone. 

The  little  Cadurds  in  general  returned  home  moody  and  silent, 
and  his  mother  too  often,  irritated  by  his  demeanour,  indulged  in 
all  the  expressions  of  a  quick  and  offended  temper ;  but  since  his  in- 
timacy with  the  Herberts,  Plantagenet  had  learnt  to  control  his 
emotions,  and  often  successfully  laboured  to  prevent  those  scenes 
of  domestic  recrimination  once  so  painfully  frequent.  There  often, 
too,  was  a  note  from  Lcidy  Annabel  to  Mrs.  Gadurcis,  or  some  other 
dight  memorial,  borne  by  her  son,  which  enlisted  all  the  kind 
feelings  of  that  ladj  in  favour  of  her  Oherbury  friends,  and  then  the 
evening  was  sure  to  pass  over  in  peace ;  anc^  when  Plantagenet 
was  not  thus  armed,  he  exerted  himself  to  be  cordial ;  and  so,  on 
the  whole,  with  some  skill  in  management,  and  some  trials  of 
temper,  the  mother  and  child  contrived  to  live  together  with  far 
greater  comfort  than  they  had  of  old. 

^  Bed-time  was  always  a  great  relief  to  Plantagenet,  for  it  secured 
him  solitude.  He  would  He  awake  for  hours,  indulging  in  sweet 
and  unconscious  reveries,  and  brooding  over  the  future  mom,  that 
always  brought  happiness.  All  that  he  used  to  sigh  for,  was  to  be 
Lady  Aimabel's  son ;  were  he  Yenetia's  brother,  then  he  was  sure 
he  never  should  be  for  a  moment  unhappy — ^that  parting  from 
Cherbury,  and  the  gloomy  evenings  at  Gadurcis,  would  then  be 
avoided.  In  such  a  mooa,  and  lying  awake  upon  his  pillow,  he 
sought  refuge  from  the  painful  realitv  that  surrounded  Imn  in  the 
creative  solace  of  his  imagination.  Alone,  in  his  little  bed,  Gadurcis 
was  Yenetia's  brother,  and  he  conjured  up  a  thousand  scenes  in 
which  they  were  never  separated,  and  wherein  he  always  played  an 
amiable  and  graceful  part.  Yet  he  loved  the  abbey ;  hia  painfril 
in&ncy  was  not  associated  with  that  scene ;  it  was  not  connected 
with  any  of  those  grovelling  common-places  of  his  life,  from  which 
he  had  shnmk  back  with  instinctive  disgust,  even  at  a  very  tender 
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age.  Cadurcis  was  the  spot  to  which,  in  his  most  miserable 
moments  at  Morpeth,  he  had  always  looked  forward,  as  the  only 
chance  of  emancipation  from  the  distressing  scene  that  surrounded 
him.  He  had  been  brought  up  with  a  due  sense  of  his  foture  posi- 
tion, and  although  he  had  ever  affected  a  haughty  indifference  on 
the  subject,  from  his  disrelish  for  the  coarse  acquaintances  who 
were  perpetually  reminding  him,  with  chuckling  self-complacency, 
of  his  future  greatness,  in  secret  he  had  ever  brooded  oyer  his  des- 
tiny as  his  only  consolation.  He  had  imbibed  from  his  own  reflec- 
tions, at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  a  due  sense  of  the  importance 
of  his  lot ;  he  was  proud  of  his  hereditary  hoDOurs,  blended,  as 
they  were,  witli  some  glorious  passages  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  prouder  of  his  still  more  ancient  line.  The  eccentric  ex})loits 
and  the  violent  passions,  by  which  his  race  had  been  ever  charac- 
terised, were  to  him  a  source  of  secret  exultation.  Even  the  late  lord, 
who  certainly  had  no  claims  to  his  gratitude,  for  he  had  robbed  the 
inheritance  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  commanded,  from  the  wild 
decision  of  his  life,  the  savage  respect  of  his  successor.  In  vain 
Mrs.  Cadurcis  would  pour  forth  upon  this,  the  favourite  theme  for 
her  wrath  and  her  lamentations,  all  the  bitter  expressions  of  her 
rage  and  woe.  Plantagenet  had  never  imbibea  her  prejudices 
against  the  departed,  and  had  often  irritated  his  mother  by  main- 
taining that  the  late  lord  was  perfectly  justified  in  his  conduct. 

But  in  these  almost  daily  separations  between  Plantagenet  and 
Venetia,  how  different  was  her  lot  to  that  of  her  companion  I  She 
was  the  confidante  of  all  his  domestic  sorrows,  and  often  he  had  re- 
quested her  to  exert  her  influence  to  obtain  some  pacifying  missive 
from  Lady  Annabel,  wliich  might  secure  him  a  quiet  evening  at 
Cadurcis ;  and  whenever  this  had  not  been  obtained,  the  last  words 
of  Venetia  were  ever  not  to  loiter,  and  to  remember  to  speak  to  his 
mother  as  much  as  he  possibly  could.  Venetia  returned  to  a 
happy  home,  welcomed  by  the  smile  of  a  soft  and  beautiful  parent, 
and  with  words  of  affection  sweeter  than  music.  She  found  an  en- 
gaging companion,  who  had  no  thought  but  for  her  welfare,  her 
amusement,  and  her  instruction ;  and  often,  when  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  the  candles  lit,  and  Venetia,  holding  her  mother's  hand, 
opened  her  book,  she  thought  of  poor  Plantagenet,  so  differently 
situated,  with  no  one  to  be  kind  to  him,  with  no  one  to  sympathise 
with  his  thoughts,  and  perhaps  at  the  very  moment,  goaded  into 
some  unhappy  quarrel  with  his  mother. 


/ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  appearance  of  the  Cadurcis  family  on  the  limited  stage  of 

her  life,  and  the  engrossing  society  of  her  companion,  had  entirely 

distracted  the  thoughts  of  Venetia  from  a  subject  to  which  m  old 

lays  they  were  constantly  recurring,  and  that  was  her  father.    By 
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&  process  which  had  often  perplexed  her,  and  which  she  could 
nerer  saoceed  in  analysing,  there  had  arisen  in  her  mind,  without 
anj  ostensible  agency  on  the  part  of  her  mother  which  she  could 
distinctly  recall,  a  conviction  tnat  this  was  a  topic  on  which  she  was 
neyer  to  speak.  This  idea  had  once  haunted  her,  and  she  had  sel- 
dom found  herself  alone  without  almost  unconsciously  musing  over 
it.  Notwithstanding  the  unyamng  kindness  of  Ladv  Annabel,  she 
exercised  oyer  her  child  a  comj)iete  and  unquestioned  control.  Ye- 
netia  was  brought  up  with  strictness,  which  was  only  not  felt  to 
be  seyere,  because  the  system  was  founded  on  the  most  entire  affec- 
tion, bat,  feryent  as  her  loye  was  for  her  mother,  it  was  equalled  by 
her  profound  respect,  which  eyery  word  and  action  of  Lady  Anna- 
bel tended  to  maintain. 

In  all  the  confidential  effusions  with  Flantagenet,  Yenetia  had 
iieTer  dwelt  upon  this  mysterious  subject ;  indeed  in  these  conver- 
jations  when  they  treated  of  their  real  and  not  ideal  life,  Yenetia 
was  a  mere  recipient :  all  that  she  could  communicate,  Flantagenet 
could  observe ;  ne  it  was  who  avenged  himself  at  these  moments 
for  his  habitual  sOence  before  third  persons ;  it  was  to  Yenetia  that 
he  poured  forth  all  his  soul,  and  she  was  never  weary  of  hearing  his 
stories  about  Morpeth,  and  all  his  sorrows,  disgusts,  and  afflictions. 
There  was  scarcely  an  individual  in  that  little  town  with  whom, 
from  lus  lively  narratives,  she  was  not  familiar ;  and  it  was  to  her 
sympathising  heart  that  he  confided  all  his  future  hopes  and  pros- 
pects, and  confessed  the  strong  pride  he  experienced  in  bemg  a 
Godurds,  which  firom  all  others  was  studiously  concealed. 

It  had  happened  that  the  first  Christmas-day  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Cadnrds  family  at  the  abbey  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the 
week ;  and  as  the  weather  was  severe,  in  order  to  prevent  two  jour- 
neys at  such  an  inclement  season.  Lady  Annabel  persuaded  Mrs. 
Gadurcis  to  pass  the  whole  week  at  the  hall.  This  arrann;ement 
gave  such  pleasure  to  Flantagenet  that  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  as 
the  old  post^haise  was  preparing  for  their  journey,  (juite  resounded 
with  his  merriment.  In  vain,  lus  mother,  harassed  with  all  the  mys- 
teries of  packing,  indul^d  in  a  thousand  irritable  expressions,  which 
at  any  other  time  might  have  produced  a  broil  or  even  a  fray ; 
Gadurcis  did  nothing  but  laugh.  There  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
boy's  heart,  with  aU  his  habitual  grarity  and  reserve,  a  fund  of 
humour  which  would  occasionally  break  out,  and  which  notliing 
could  withstand.  Whei^  he  was  alone  with  Yenetia,  he  would  imi- 
tate the  old  maids  of  Morpeth,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  pro- 
vincial tea  party,  with  so  much  life  and  genuine  fun,  that  Yenetia 
was  often  obliged  to  stop  in  their  rambles  to  indulge  her  over- 
whelming mirth.  When  they  were  alone,  and  he  was  gloomy,  she 
was  often  accustomed  to  say,  "  Now,  dear  Flantagenet,  tell  me  how 
the  old  ladies  at  Morpeth  drink  tea." 

This  morning  at  the  abbey,  Gadurcis  was  irresistible,  and,  the 
nore  excited  his  mother  became  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  her. 
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the  more  gaj  and  fluent  were  hia  quips  and  cranks.  Puffing, 
panting,  and  perspiring,  now  directing  her  waiting-woman,  now 
scolding  her  man-servant,  and  now  ineffectuallj  attempting  to  box 
her  son's  ears,  Mrs.  Cadurcis  indeed  offered  a  most  ndiculouB 
spectacle. 

''John  1 "  screamed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  in  a  roice  of  bewildered  pas- 
sion, and  stamping  with  rage,  ''is  that  the  place  for  my  cap-box l^ 
You  do  it  on  purpose,  that  you  do ! " 

''John,"  mimicked  Lord  Cadurcis,  "how  dare  you  do  it  CH 
purpose  I " 

"  Take  that,  you  brat,**  shrieked  the  mother,  and  she  struck  her 
own  baud  against  the  doorway.  "  Oh  I  I'll  give  it  you,  111  give  it 
you,"  she  bellowed  under  the  united  influence  of  rage  and  pain, 
and  she  pursued  her  agile  child,  who  dodged  her  on  the  other  side  of 
the  post-chaise,  which  he  persisted  in  cal^g  the  family  carriage. 

"  Oh !  ma'am,  my  lady,"  exclaimed  the  waiting-woman,  saUying 
forth  from  the  abbey,  "  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  parrot  when  we 
are  away  ?  Mrs.  Brown  says  she  won't  see  to  it,  that  she  won't ; 
'taynt  her  place." 

Tliis  rebellion  of  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  diversion  in  fiavour  of  Plan- 
tagenet.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  waddled  down  the  cloisters  with  precipi- 
tation, rushed  into  the  kitchen,  seized  the  surprised  Mrs.  Brown  oy 
the  shoidder,  and  gave  her  a  good  shake ;  and  darting  at  the  cage, 
which  held  the  narrot,  she  bore  it  in  triumph  to  the  carriage.  "  I 
will  take  the  bira  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis. 

"  We  cannot  take  the  bird  inside,  madam,"  said  Plantagenet, 
"  for  it  will  overhear  all  our  conversation,  and  repeat  it.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  abuse  our  friends." 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  threw  the  cage  at  her  son's  head,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  the  bird,  dexterously  caught  it,  but  declared  at  the  same 
time  he  would  immediately  throw  it  into  the  lake.  Then  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  began  to  cry  with  rage,  and,  seating  herself  on  the  open 
steps  of  the  chaise,  sobbed  hysterically.  Plantagenet  stole  round 
on  tip-toe,  and  peeped  in  her  face ; — "  A  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happy  new  year,  ^Irs,  Cadurcis,"  said  her  son. 

"  How  can  I  be  merry  and  happy,  treated  as  I  am  ?  "  sobbed  the 
mother.  "  You  do  not  treat  Lady  Annabel  so.  Oh  1  no,  it  is  only 
your  mother  whom  you  use  in  this  manner !  Go  to  Cherbury.  Go 
by  all  means,  but  go  by  yourself;  I  shall  not  go :  go  to  your  friends, 
Lord  Cadurcis ;  they  are  your  friends,  not  mine,  and  I  hope  they 
are  satisfied,  now  that  they  have  robbed  me  of  the  affections  of  my 
child.  I  have  seen  what  they  have  been  after  all  this  time.  I  am 
not  so  bUnd  as  some  people  think.  No !  I  see  how  it  is.  I  am 
nobody.  Your  poor  mother,  who  brought  you  up,  and  educated 
you,  Ls  nobody.  This  is  the  end  of  all  your  Latin  and  French,  and 
your  fine  lessons.  Honour  your  father  and  your  mother,  Lord 
Cadurcis ;  that's  a  finer  lesson  than  all.     Oh !  oh  I  oh  1 " 

Tliia  olluMon  to  the  Herberts  suddenly  calmed  Plantagenet    Bf 
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felt  in  an  instant  the  ixuudiciousness  of  fostering  by  his  conduct  the 
latent  jealousy  which  always  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  his  mother's 
heart,  and  which  nothing  but  the  united  talent  and  goodness  of 
Ijadj  Annabel  could  have  hitherto  baffled.  Bo  he  rejoined  in  a 
kind  yet  playful  tone,  "  If  you  will  be  good^  I  will  give  you  a  kiss  for 
a  Chnstmas-box,  mother,  and  the  parrot  shall  go  inside  if  you  like." 

**  The  parrot  may  stay  at  home,  I  do  not  care  about  it :  but  I 
cannot  bear  quarrelling ;  it  is  not  my  temper,  you  naughty,  yery 
naughty  boy." 

^  My  dear  mother,"  continued  his  lordship,  in  a  soothing  tone, 
^  these  scenes  always  happen  when  people  are  going  to  trayel.  I 
assure  you  it  is  quite  a  part  of  packing  up." 

"  You  will  be  the  death  of  me,  that  you  will,"  said  the  mother, 
'  with  all  your  yiolence.  Tou  are  worse  than  your  father,  that 
you  are." 

**  Come,  mother,"  said  her  son,  drawing  nearer,  and  just  touching 
her  shoulder  with  his  hand,  **  will  you  not  hare  my  Christmas-box  ? 

The  mother  extended  her  cheek,  which  the  son  slightly  touched 
with  his  lip,  and  then  Mrs.  Cadurcis  jumped  up  as  uvely  as  eTer, 
called  for  a  glass  of  Mountain,  and  began  rating  the  foot-boy. 

At  length  the  post-chaise  was  packed ;  they  had  a  long  journey 
before  them,  because  Cadurds  would  go  round  by  South^ort,  to  call 
upon  a  tradesman  whom  a  month  before  he  had  commissioned  to 
eet  a  trinket  made  for  him  in  London,  according  to  the  newest 
Skshion,  as  a  present  for  Yenetia.  The  commission  was  executed ; 
Mrs.  Cadurcis,  who  had  been  consulted  in  confidence  by  her  son  on 
the  subject,  was  charmed  with  the  result  of  their  united  taste.  She 
had  yery  good-naturedly  contributed  one  of  her  own  few,  but  yery 
fine,  emeralds  to  the  gift;  upon  the  back  of  the  brooch  was 
eograyed: — 

TO  YESBTIA,  FBOH  HEB  AFFBCTIONATS  BBOTHLB,  FLA17TAGENET. 

**  I  hope  she  will  be  a  sister,  and  more  than  a  sister,  to  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Cadurcb. 

*•  YThy  ?  "  inquired  her  son,  rather  confused. 

"You  may  look  farther,  and  fare  worse,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis. 

Plantagenet  blushed ;  and  yet  he  wondered  why  he  blushed :  he 
understo^  bis  mother,  but  he  could  not  pursue  the  conyersation; 
his  heart  fluttered. 

A  most  cordial  greeting  awaited  them  at  Cherbuiy ;  Dr.  Masham 
was  there,  and  was  to  remain  until  Monday.  Mrs.  Cadurcis 
would  have  opened  about  the  present  immediately,  but  her  son 
warned  her  on  the  threshold  that  if  she  said  a  word  about  it,  or 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  its  previous  existence,  even  when  it  was 
diown,  he  would  fling  it  instantly  away  into  the  snow ;  and  her 
horror  of  this  catastrophe  bridled  her  tongue.  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
however,  was  happy,  ana  Lady  Annabel  was  glad  to  see  her  so ;  the 
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Doctor,  too,  paid  her  some  most  charming  compliments ;  the  good 
lady  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  for  she  was  always  in  extremes,  and 
at  this  moment  she  would  willingly  have  laid  down  her  life  if  she 
had  thought  the  sacrifice  could  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Herberts. 

Cadurcia  himself  drew  Venetia  aside,  and  then,  holding  the 
brooch  reversed,  he  said,  with  rather  a  confused  air,  "  Read  that, 
Venetia." 

"  Oh !  Plantagenet ! "  she  said,  very  much  astonished. 

"  You  see,  Venetia,"  he  added,  leaving  it  in  her  hand,  "  it  is 
yours." 

Venetia  turned  the  jewel ;  her  eye  was  dazzled  with  its  brilliancy. 

"  It  is  too  grand  for  a  little  girl,  Plantagenet,"  she  exclaimed,  a 
little  pale. 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  said  Plantagenet,  firmly;  "besides, you  will  not 
always  be  a  little  girl ;  and  then,  if  ever  we  do  not  live  together  as 
we  do  now,  you  will  always  remember  you  have  a  brother." 

"  I  must  show  it  mamma ;  I  must  ask  her  permission  to  take  it, 
Plantagenet." 

Venetia  went  up  to  her  mother,  who  wa?  talking  to  Mrs. 
Cadurcis.  She  had  not  courage  to  speak  before  that  lady  and  Dr. 
Masham,  so  she  called  her  mother  aside. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  something  has  happened." 

"  What,  my  dear?"  said  Lady  Annabel,  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  seriousness  of  her  tone. 

**  Look  at  this,  mamma ! "  said  Venetia,  giving  her  the  brooch. 

Lady  Annabel  looked  at  the  jewel,  and  read  the  inscription.  It 
was  a  more  precious  offering  than  the  mother  would  willingly  have 
sanctioned,  but  she  was  too  highly  bred,  and  too  thoughtfiil  of  the 
feelings  of  others,  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  admire  it  herself, 
and  authorise  its  acceptance  by  her  daughter.  So  she  walked  up 
to  Cadurcis  and  gave  him  a  mother's  embrace  for  his  magnificent 
present  to  his  sister,  placed  the  brooch  itself  near  Venetians  heart, 
and  then  led  her  daughter  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  that  the  gratified 
mother  might  admire  the  testimony  of  her  son's  taste  and  s^ectiou. 
It  was  a  most  successful  present,  and  Cadurcis  felt  grateful  to  his 
mother  for  her  share  in  its  production,  and  the  very  proper  manner 
in  which  she  received  the  announcement  of  its  ofi«ring. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Tms  was  ChristmaB-eve ;  the  snow  was  falling  briskly.  After 
dinner  they  were  glad  to  cluster  round  the  large  fire  in  the  green 
drawingf-room.  Dr.  Masham*  had  promised  to  read  the  evening 
service  in  the  chapel,  which  was  now  lit  up,  and  the  bell  was  sound- 
ing, that  the  cottagers  might  have  the  opportunity  of  attending. 
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Flantagenet  and  Venetia  followed  the  elders  to  the  chapel;  they 
walked  hand-in-haad  down  the  long  galleries. 

**  I  should  like  to  go  all  oyer  this  house/'  said  Plantagenet  to  his 
companion.    "  Hare  you  ever  heen  ?  " 

"Never,"  said  Venetia;  "  half  of  it  is  shut  up.  Nobody  ever 
goes  into  it,  except  mamma." 

In  the  night  there  was  a  violent  snow-storm ;  not  only  was  the 
fall  extremely  heavy,  but  the  wind  was  so  high,  that  it  carried  the 
snow  off  the  hills,  and  all  the  roads  were  blocked  up,  in  many 
places  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  All  communication  was  stopped. 
This  was  an  adventure  that  amused  the  children,  though  the  rest 
looked  rather  grave.  Plantagenet  expressed  to  Venetia  liis  wish 
that  the  snow  would  never  melt,  and  that  they  might  remain  at 
Cherbnry  for  ever. 

The  children  were  to  have  a  holyday  this  week,  and  they  had 
planned  some  excursions  in  the  park  and  neighbourhood,  but  now 
they  were  all  prisoners  to  the  house.  They  wandered  about,  turn- 
ing the  staircase  into  mountains,  the  great  hall  into  an  ocean,  and 
the  different  rooms  into  so  many  various  regions.  They  amused 
themselves  with  their  adventures,  and  went  on  endless  voyages  of 
discovery.  Every  moment  Plantagenet  longed  still  more  for  the 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  uninhabited  cluimbers ;  but  Venetia 
shook  her  head,  oecause  she  was  sure  Lady  Annabel  would  not 
grant  them  permission. 

**  Did  you  ever  live  at  any  place  before  you  came  to  Cherbury  ?  " 
inquired  Lord  Cadurcis  of  Venetia. 

^  I  know  I  was  not  bom  here,"  said  Venetia ;  ^  but  I  was  so 
young  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  other  place." 

^  And  did  any  one  live  here  before  you  came?"  said  Plantagenet. 

**  I  do  not  know,"  said  Venetia,  "1  never  heard  if  anybody  did. 
I — ^I,"  she  continued,  a  little  constrained,  **  I  know  nothing." 

"  Do  you  remember  your  papa  ?  "  said  Plantagenet. 

«  No,"  said  Venetia. 

**  Then  he  must  have  died  almost  as  soon  as  you  were  bom," 
said  Lord  Gadurcis. 

•*  I  suppose  he  must,"  said  Venetia,  and  her  heart  trembled. 

« I  wonder  if  he  ever  lived  here  I "  said  Plantagenet. 

<*  Mamma  does  not  like  me  to  ask  questions  about  my  papa," 
said  Venetia,  "  and  I  cannot  tell  you  anything" 

**  Ah  I  your  papa  was  different  from  mine,  Venetia,"  said  Cadur- 
ds ;  '^  mv  mother  talks  of  him  often  enough.  They  did  not  agree 
very  well ;  and,  when  we  quarrel,  she  always  says  I  remind  her  of 
him.    I  dare  say  Lady  Annabel  loved  your  papa  very  much." 

"  I  am  sure  mamma  did,"  replied  Venetia. 

The  children  returned  to  tne  drawing-room,  and  joined  their 
friends  :  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  occasionally  dozing 
over  a  sennon ;  Dr.  Masham  was  standing  with  Lady  Annabel  in 
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the  recess  of  a  distant  window.  Her  ladyship's  cotintenanoe  was 
averted ;  she  was  reading  a  newspaper,  which  the  Doctor  had  given 
her.  As  the  door  opened,  Lady  Annahel  glanced  round;  her 
countenance  was  agitated ;  she  folded  up  the  newspaper  rather 
hastily,  and  gave  it  to  the  Doctor. 

''And  what  have  you  been  doing,  little  folks?''  inquired  the 
Doctor  of  the  new  comers. 

"  We  have  been  playing  at  the  History  of  Rome,"  said  Venetia, 
**  and  now  that  we  have  conquered  every  place,  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do." 

"  The  usual  result  of  conquest,"  said  the  Doctor,  smiling.  •*  This 
snow-storm  is  a  great  trial  for  you ;  I  begin  to  believe  that,  after 
all,  you  would  be  more  pleased  to  take  your  holydays  at  another 
opportunity." 

"  We  could  amuse  ourselves  very  well,"  said  Plantagenet,  **  if 
Lady  Annabel  would  be  so  kind  as  to  permit  us  to  explore  the  part 
of  the  house  that  is  shut  up." 

^  That  would  be  a  strange  mode  of  diversion,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  • 
very  quietly,  "  and  I  do  not  think  b^  any  means  a  suitable  one. 
There  cannot  be  much  amusement  m  roaming  over  a  number  of 
dusty  unfurnished  rooms." 

''  And  so  nicely  dressed  as  you  are  too ! "  said  Mrs.  Gadords, 
rousing  herself:  ^I  wonder  how  such  an  idea  could  enter  your 
head  I" 

^  It  snows  harder  than  ever,"  said  Venetia ;  ^I  think,  after  all,  I 
shall  learn  my  French  vocabulary." 

"  If  it  snows  to-morrow,"  said  Plantagenet,  ^  we  will  do  our 
lessons  as  usual.  Holydays,  I  find,  are  not  so  amusing  as  I  sup- 
posed." 

The  snow  did  continue,  and  the  next  day  the  children  volun- 
tarily suggested  that  they  should  resume  their  usual  course  of 
life.  With  their  mornings  occupied,  they  found  their  sources  of 
relaxation  ample ;  and  in  the  evening  they  acted  plays,  and  Lady 
Annabel  dressed  them  up  in  iier  shawls,  and  Dr.  Masham  read 
Shakspeare  to  them. 

It  was  about  the  fourth  day  of  the  visit  that  Plantagenet,  loiter- 
ing in  the  hall  with  Venetia,  said  to  her,  ''  I  saw  your  mamma  go 
into  the  locked-up  rooms  last  night.  I  do  so  wish  that  she  would 
let  us  go  there." 

*<  Last  night  I "  said  Venetia ;  ^  when  could  you  have  seen  her 
last  night  ?  " 

*^  Very  late :  the  fact  is,  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I  took  it  into  my 
head  to  walk  up  and  down  the  gallery.  I  often  do  so  at  the  abbey. 
I  like  to  walk  up  and  down  an  old  gallery  alone  at  ni^ht.  I  do  not 
know  whv;  but  I  like  it  very  much.  Everything  is  so  still,  and 
then  you  hear  the  owls.  I  cannot  make  out  why  it  is ;  but  nothing 
gives  me  more  pleasurr  than  to  get  up  when  everybody  is  asleep. 
It  seems  as  if  one  wd.e  the  only  living  person  in  the  world.    I 
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■ometimes  iMnk,  when  I  am  a  man  I  will  always  get  vp  in  the 
night,  and  go  to  bed  in  the  day-time.    Is  not  that  odd  ?  " 

**  But  mamma!"  said  Venetia,  <<  how  came  yon  to  see  mamma?" 

**  Oh  t  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  the  boy ;  **  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  was  rather  frightened  at  first ;  only  I  thought  it  would  not  do  for 
a  Cadurcis  to  be  afraid,  so  I  stood  against  the  wall,  in  the  ahade, 
and  I  was  determined,  whatever  happened,  not  to  cry  oat." 

"  Oh  1  you  frighten  me  so,  Plantagenet  1 "  said  Venetial 

<*  Ah  I  you  might  well  have  been  frightened  if  you  had  been 
there ;  past  midnight,  a  tall  white  figure,  and  a  light ! — Howercr, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about ;  it  was  Lady  Annabel,  nobody 
ebe.  I  saw  her  as  clearly  as  I  see  you  now.  She  walked  along 
the  galleiy,  and  went  to  the  rery  door  yon  showed  me  the  other 
m<»iiin^.  I  marked  the  door;  I  could  not  mistake  it.  She  on- 
locked  it,  and  she  went  in." 

**  And  then  ?  "  inquired  Yenetia,  ei^erly. 

**  Why,  then,  like  a  fool,  I  went  back  to  bed,"  said  Plantagenet. 
^  I  thought  it  would  seem  so  silly  if  I  were  caught,  and  I 
might  not  hare  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  twice.  I  know 
no  more." 

Yenetia  could  not  reply.  She  heard  a  laugh,  and  then  her  mo- 
ther's Toice.  They  were  called  with  a  gay  summons  to  see  a 
colossal  snow-ball,  that  some  of  the  younger  serrants  had  made 
and  rolled  to  the  window  of  the  terrace-room.  It  was  ornamented 
with  a  crown  of  holly  and  mistletoe,  and  the  parti-coloured  berries 
looked  bright  in  a  straggling  sunbeam  which  had  fought  its  way 
through  the  still-loaded  sky,  and  feU  upon  the  terrace. 

In  tiie  cTening,  as  they  sat  round  the  fire,  Mrs.  Cadurcis  began 
teUhig  Yenetia  a  long  rambling  ghost  story,  which  she  declared 
was  a  real  ghost  story,  and  had  happened  in  her  own  family.  Such 
communications  were  not  very  pleasing  to  Lady  Annabel,  but  she 
was  too  well  bred  to  interrupt  her  guest.  When,  however,  the  nar- 
rative was  finished,  and  Yenetia,  by  her  observations,  evidently  indi- 
cated the  effect  that  it  had  produced  upon  her  mind,  her  mother  took 
the  occasion  of  impressing  upon  her  the  little  credibility  which  should 
he  attached  to  such  legends,  and  the  rational  process  by  which 
many  unquestionable  apparitions  might  be  accounted  for.  Dr. 
Masoam^  following  this  train,  recounted  a  story  of  a  ghost  which 
had  been  generally  received  in  a  neighbouring  village  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  attested  by  the  most  veracious  witnesses,  but 
which  was  explained  afterwards  by  turning  out  to  be  an  instance  of 
somnambulism.  Yenetia  appeared  to  be  extremely  interested  in 
the  subject;  she  inquired  much  about  sleen-walkers  and  sleep-walk- 
ing ;  and  a  great  many  examples  of  the  habit  were  cited.  At  length 
she  said,  ^  Mamma,  md  you  ever  walk  in  your  sleep  ?" 

**  Not  to  my  knowledge  "  said  Lady  Annabel,  smiling ; "  1  should 
hope  not." 

«  Well,  do  you  know/'  said  Plantagenet,  who  had  hitherto  list- 
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ened  in  silence,  "  it  is  very  curioua,  but  I  once  dreamt  that  yoa  did, 
Lady  Annabel." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  lady. 

"  Yes !  and  I  dreamt  it  last  night,  too,"  continued  Cadurds.  "  I 
thought  I  was  sleeping  in  the  uninhabited  rooms  here,  and  the  door 
opened,  and  yon  walked  in  with  a  light." 

**  No!  Plantagenet,"  said  Venetia,  who  was  seated  by  him,  and 
who  spoke  in  a  whisper,  **  it  was  not " 

^  Hush ! "  said  Gadurcis,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Well,  that  was  a  strange  dream/'  said  Mrs.  Gadurcis ;  <*  waB  it 
not.  Doctor?" 

**  Now,  children,  I  will  tell  you  a  yery  curious  story,"  said  the 
Doctor ;  "  and  it  is  quite  a  true  one,  for  it  happened  to  myself." 

The  Doctor  was  soon  embarked  in  his  tale,  and  his  audience 
speedilj  became  interested  in  the  narratiye ;  but  Lady  Annabel  for 
some  tune  maintained  complete  silence. 
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The  spring  returned ;  the  intimate  relations  between  the  two 
families  were  each  day  more  confirmed.  Lady  Annabel  had  pre- 
sented her  daughter  and  Plantagenet  each  ^nth  a  beautiful  pony, 
but  their  rides  were  at  first  to  be  confined  to  the  pork,  and  to 
be  ever  attended  by  a  groom.  In  time,  however,  duly  accompanied, 
they  were  permitted  to  extend  their  progress  so  mr  as  Gadurcis. 
Mrs.  Gadurcis  had  consented  to  the  wisnes  of  her  son  to  restore  the 
old  garden,  and  Venetia  was  his  principal  adviser  and  assistant  in 
the  enterprise.  Plantagenet  was  fond  of  the  abbey,  and  nothing 
but  the  agreeable  sode^  of  Gherbury  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  re- 
lief of  escaping  from  his  mother  on  the  other,  could  have  induced 
him  to  pass  so  little  of  his  time  at  home ;  but,  with  Venetia  for  his 
companion,  liis  mornings  at  the  abbey  passed  charmingly,  and,  as 
the  days  were  now  at  their  full  length  again,  there  was  abundance 
of  time,  after  their  studies  at  Gherbury,  to  ride  together  through 
the  woods  to  Gadurcis,  speud  several  hours  there,  and  for  Venetia 
to  return  to  the  hall  before  sunset.  Plantagenet  always  accompanied 
her  to  the  limits  of  the  Gherbury  grounds,  and  then  return^  by 
himself,  solitary  and  full  of  fancies. 

Ladv  Annabel  had  promised  the  children  that  they  should  some 
day  riae  together  to  Marringhurst,  the  rectory  of  Dr.  Masliam,  t4 
eat  strawberries  and  cream.  This  was  to  be  a  great  festival,  and 
was  looked  forward  to  with  corresponding  interest.  Her  ladyship 
had  kindly  offered  to  accompany  Mrs.  Gadurcis  in  the  carriage,  but 
that  lady  was  an  invalid  ana  declined  the  journey ;  so  Lady  Amabd, 
who  was  herself  a  good  horsewoman^  mounted  her  jennet  with 
Venetia  and  Plantagenet, 
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MarringliiiTBt  was  only  fire  mfles  from  Gherbury  bj  a  cross-road, 
wMch  was  scarcely  passable  for  carriages.  The  rectory  house  wai 
a  BubBtantial,  square-built,  red  brick  mansioii,  shadecl  by  gigantic 
elms,  but  the  southern  firont  covered  with  a  famous  yiue,  trained 
over  it  with  elaborate  care,  and  of  which  and  his  espaliers  the 
Doctor  was  very  proud.  The  garden  was  thickly  stocked  Mrith 
choice  fruit-trees ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  pretence  to  pleasure 
grounds ;  but  there  was  a  capital  bowling-green,  and,  above  all,  a 
grotto,  where  the  Doctor  smoked  his  evening  pipe,  and  moralized 
in  the  midst  of  his  cucumbers  and  cabbages.  On  each  side  ex- 
tended the  meadows  of  his  glebe,  where  his  kine  ruminated  at  will. 
It  was  altogether  a  scene  as  devoid  of  the  picturesque  as  any  that 
could  be  well  imagined  ;  flat,  but  not  low,  and  rich,  and  green,  and 
stiU. 

His  expected  guests  met  as  warm  a  reception  as  such  a  hearty 
friend  might  be  expected  to  afford.  Dr.  Masham  was  scarcely  less 
delighted  at  the  excursion  than  the  children  themselves,  and  re- 
joieed  in  the  sunny  day  that  made  everything  more  glad  and 
might.  The  garden,  the  grotto,  the  bowling-green,  and  all  the 
novelty  of  the  spot,  greatly  diverted  his  voung  companions ;  they 
vifflt-ed  his  farm-yard,  were  introduced  to  his  poultry,  rambled  over 
his  meadows,  and  admired  his  cows,  which  he  haa  collected  with 
equal  care  and  knowledge.  Nor  was  the  interior  of  this  bachelor's 
residence  devoid  of  amusement.  Every  nook  and  corner  was 
filled  with  objects  of  interest;  and  everything  was  in  admirable 
order.  The  goddess  of  ii'^atness  and  precision  reigned  supreme, 
especiaDy  in  £as  hall,  whicu,  though  barely  ten  feet  square,  was  a 
caoinet  of  rural  curiosities.  1  lis  guns,  his  fishing-tackle,  a  cabinet  of 
birds  stuffed  by  himself,  a  fox  in  a  glass-case  that  seemed  absolutely 
running,  and  an  otter  with  a  real  &h.  in  its  mouth,  in  turn  delighted 
them ;  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  his  chimney-comer  of  Dutch  tiles,  all 
Scriptural  subjects,  which  Yenetia  and  Plantagenet  emulated  each 
other  in  discovering. 

Then  his  library,  which  was  rare  and  splendid,  for  the  Doctor 
was  one  of  the  most  renowned  scholars  in  the  kingdom,  and  his 
pictures,  his  prints,  and  his  gold  fish,  and  his  canary  birds ;  it 
seemed  they  never  could  exhaust  such  soim^es  of  endless  amuse- 
ment ;  to  say  nothing  of  every  other  room  in  the  house,  for,  from 
the  garret  to  the  dairy,  his  guests  encouraged  him  in  introducing 
them  to  everjr  thing,  every  person,  and  every  place. 

**  And  this  is  the  way  we  old  bachelors  contrive  to  pass  our  lives," 
said  the  good  Doctor ;  <*  and  now,  my  dear  lady.  Goody  Blount 
will  give  us  some  dinner." 

The  Doctor's  repast  was  a  very  substantial  one ;  he  seemed  re- 
solved, at  one  ample  swoop,  to  repay  Lady  Annabel  for  all  her  hos- 
pitality ;  and  he  really  took  such  delight  in  their  partici^)ation  of 
it,  that  his  principal  guest  was  constrained  to  check  nerseli  in  more 
than  one  warning  intimation  that  moderation  was  desirable,  were 
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it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  strawberries  and  cream.  All  this  time 
his  housekeeper.  Goody  Blount,  as  he  called  her,  in  her  lace  cap  and 
miBes,  as  precise  and  starch  as  an  old  picture,  stood  behind  his 
chair  with  pleased  solemnitj,  directing,  with  unruffled  composure, 
the  movements  of  the  liyeried  bumpkin  who  this  day  was  pro- 
moted to  the  honour  of  "  waiting  at  table." 

'^  Come,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  the  cloth  was  cleared,  ^  I  mustbar* 
gain  for  one  toast,  Lady  Annabel :  *  Church  and  State.' " 

«  What  is  Oiurch  and  State  ?  "  said  Yenetia. 

^  As  good  things,  Mias  Yenetia,  as  strawberries  and  cream," 
said  the  Doctor,  laughing;  **  and,  like  them,  always  best  united." 

After  their  repast,  the  children  went  into  the  garden  to  amuse 
themsdyes.  They  strolled  about  s4Mne  time,  until  Plantagenet  at 
length  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  should  like  to  learn  to  play  at 
bowls ;  and  he  said,  if  Yenetia  would  wait  in  the  grotto,  where  they 
then  were  talking,  he  would  run  back  and  ask  the  Doctor  if  the  ser- 
vant might  teach  him.  He  was  not  long  absent ;  but  appeared,  on 
his  return,  a  little  agitated.  Yenetia  inquired  if  he  had  been  sue- 
eessful,  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  had  not  asked* 

"  "Why  did  you  not  ?  "  said  Yenetia. 

^  I  did  not  like/'  he  replied^  looking  veiy  serious;  ^  aomething 
happened." 

<<  What  could  have  happened?"  said  Yeoeluk  ' 

'<  Something  strange,"  was  his  answer 

«  Oh,  do  teU  me,  Plantagenet  I " 

•«  Why,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  **  your  matmna  is  crying.* 

^Crying!"  excl^med Yenettt;  ''my  dear  mtwimft.  crying!  I 
must  go  to  her  directly." 

**  Hush  I "  said  Pkntagenety  shaking  his  head^  ^  you  must  not 
go. 

« I  must." 

^  No,  you  must  not  go,  Yenetia»"  was  his  reply ;  ^  I  am  sure  she 
does  not  want  us  to  know  she  is  crying." 

«  What  did  she  say  to  you?" 

'<  She  did  not  see  me ;  the  Doctor  did,  and  he  gave  me  »  nod        j 
to  go  away."  ^  i 

**  I  never  saw  mamma  cry,"  said  Yenetia.  ^ 

^  Don't  you  say  anything  about  it,  Yenetia,"  said  Plantagenet^ 
with  a  very  manly  air ;  "  listen  to  what  I  say." 

*^  I  do,  Plantagenet,  always;  but  still  I  should  like  to  know  what 
mamma  can  be  crying  about.    Do  tell  me  all  about  it." 

*'  Why,  I  came  to  the  room  by  the  open  windows,  and  your  mamma 
was  standing  up,  with  her  bacl  to  me,  and  leaning  on  the  mantel-         I 
piece,  with  her  face  in  her  handkerchief;  and  the  Doctor  was  stand-         | 
mg  up  too,  only  his  back  was  to  the  fireplace ;  and  when  he  saw  me^ 
he  made  me  a  sign  to  go  away,  and  I  went  directly."  | 

^  Are  you  sure  mamma  was  crying  ?" 

^  I  heard  her  sob." 
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•  I  think  I  shall  07,"  said  Venetia. 

•  You  must  not;  you  must  know  nothing  about  it.  If  you  let 
yoor  mamma  know  that  I  saw  her  crying,  I  shall  nerer  tell  yon 
anyihiiig  again." 

•  What  do  you  think  she  was  crying  about,  Plantagenet  ?" 

'  I  cannot  say ;  perhaps  she  had  been  talking  about  your  papa. 
I  d*  not  want  to  play  at  bowls  now/'  added  Plantagenet ;  '^  let  us  go 
and  see  the  cows." 

\i  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  servant  summoned  the  children 
to  ±0  house.  The  horses  were  ready,  and  they  were  now  tc  rttum. 
liidy  Annabel  received  them  with  her  usual  cheerfulness. 

«•  Well,  dear  children,"  said  she,  •*  have  you  been  very  much 
ssnsed?" 

Yenetia  ran  forward,  and  embraced  her  mother  with  even  un- 
unal  fondness.  She  was  mindful  of  Plantagenet's  injunctions,  and 
nM  resolved  not  to  revive  her  mother's  grief  by  any  allusion  that 
cfuld  recall  the  past;  but  her  heart  was,  nevertheless,  full  of  sym- 
lathy,  and  she  could  not  have  rode  home,  had  she  not  thus  expressed 
aer  love  for  her  mother. 

With  the  exception  of  this  strange  incident,  over  which,  after- 
wards, Yenetia  often  pondered,  and  which  made  her  rather  serious 
the  whole  of  the  ride  home,  this  expedition  to  Marringhurst  was  a 
very  happy  day. 


GHAPTEE  XIL 

Itas  happy  summer  was  succeeded  by  a  singularly  wet  autumn. 
Weeks  of  continuous  rain  render^  it  difficult  even  for  the  little 
Cadnreis,  who  defied  the  elements,  to  be  so  constant  as  heretofore 
in  his  dtu'ly  visits  to  Cherbury.  His  mother,  too,  grew  daily  a 
greater  invalid,  and,  with  increasing  sufferings  and  infirmities,  the 
natural  captiousness  of  her  temper  pronortionably  exhibited  itself 
^e  insisted  upon  the  companionship  of  her  son,  and  that  he  should 
not  leave  the  house  in  such  unseasonable  weather.  If  he  resisted, 
she  fell  into  one  of  her  jealous  rages,  and  taunted  him  with  loving 
strangers  better  than  his  own  mother.  Cadnrcis,  on  the  wholCi 
behaved  very  well ;  he  thought  of  Lady  Annabel's  injunctions,  and 
restrained  his  passion.  Yet  he  was  not  repaid  for  the  sacrifice;  his 
mother  made  no  effort  to  render  their  joint  society  agreeable,  or 
even  endurable.  She  was  rarely  in  an  amiable  mood,  and  generally 
eitiier  irritable  or  sullen.  If  the  weather  held  up  a  little,  and  he 
ventured  to  pay  a  visit  to  Cherbury,  he  was  sure  to  be  welcomed 
back  with  a  fit  of  passion;  either  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  angered  for 
being  left  alone,  or  nad  fermented  herself  into  fiiry  by  the  certainty 
of  Im  catching  a  fever.  If  Plantagenet  remained  at  the  abbey,  she 
was  generally  sullen ;  and,  as  he  hSnself  was  naturally  silent  under 
any  circumstances}  lus  mother  would  indulge  in  that  charming 
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mouologae,  so  conduciye  to  domestic  serenity,  termed  **  tBlldog  nt 
a  person,"  and  was  continually  insinuating^  that  she  supT)03ed  he 
found  it  very  dull  to  pass  his  day  with  her,  and  that  sue  daxed 
say  that  somebody  could  be  lively  enough  if  he  were  somewhere 
else. 

Cadurcis  would  turn  pale,  and  bite  his  lip,  and  then  leave  tie 
room ;  and  whole  days  would  sometimes  pass  with  barely  a  moio- 
syllable  being  exchanged  between  this  parent  and  child.  Caduids 
had  found  some  opportunities  of  pouring  forth  his  griefs  and  m»r« 
tiii cation  into  the  ear  of  Venetia,  and  they  had  reached  her  mother; 
but  Lady  Annabel^  though  she  sympathised  with  tliis  interestmg 
boy,  invariably  counselled  duty.  The  morning  studies  were  abai- 
doned,  but  a  quantity  of  books  were  sent  over  from  Cherbury  f<r 
Plantagenet,  and  Lady  Annabel  seized  every  opportunity  of  coi- 
dliating  Mrs.  Gadurds  temper  in  favour  of  her  child,  by  the  attei- 
tion  wMch  she  paid  the  motner.  The  weather,  however,  preventd 
either  herself  or  Venetia  from  visiting  the  abbey;  and,  on  tb 
whole,  the  communications  between  the  two  establishments  ani 
their  inmates  had  become  rare. 

Thouffh  now  a  continual  inmate  of  the  abbey,  Cadurcis  was 
seldom  Sie  conipanion  of  his  mother.  They  met  at  their  meals,  and 
that  was  all.  He  entered  the  room  every  day  with  an  intention  of 
conciliating;  but  the  mutual  tempers  of  the  mother  and  the  son  were 
BO  auick  and  sensitive,  that  he  always  failed  in  his  purpose,  and 
could  only  avoid  a  storm  by  dogged  sOence.  This  enraged  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  more  even  than  ms  impertinence ;  she  had  no  conduct ; 
she  lost  all  command  over  herself,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  address 
to  her  child  terms  of  reproach  and  abuse,  which  a  vulgar  mind 
could  only  conceive  and  a  coarse  tongue  alone  express.  What  a 
contrast  to  Cherbury,  to  the  mild  maternal  elegance  and  provident 
kindness  of  Lady  Annabel,  and  the  sweet  tones  of  Venetia's  ever- 
sympathising  voice  I  Cadurcis,  though  so  very  young,  was  gifted 
with  an  innate  fastidiousness,  that  made  him  shrink  from  a  rude 
woman.  His  feelings  were  different  in  regard  to  men ;  he  sympa- 
thised at  a  very  early  age  with  the  bold  and  the  energetic ;  nis 
favourites  among  the  peasantry  were  ever  those  who  excelled  in 
athletic  sports ;  and,  though  he  never  expressed  the  opinion,  he  did 
not  look  upon  the  poacher  with  the  evil  eye  of  his  class.  But  a 
coarse  and  violent  woman  iarred  even  his  young  nerves ;  and  this 
woman  was  his  mother,  his  only  parent,  almost  his  only  relation; 
for  he  had  no  near  relative,  except  a  cousin  whom  he  had  never  even 
seen,  the  pennyless  orphan  of  a  pennyless  brother  of  his  fatlicr,  and 
who  had  been  sent  to  sea  at  a  very  early  age ;  so  that,  after  all,  his 
mother  was  the  only  natural  friend  he  had.  This  poor  little  boy 
would  fly  from  that  mother  with  a  sullen  brow,  or,  perhaps,  even 
with  a  harsh  and  cutting  repartee ;  and  then  he  woida  lock  himself 
up  in  his  room  and  weep.  But  he  allowed  no  witnesses  of  this 
weakness.    The  lad  was  very  proud.    If  any  of  the  household  passed 
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Isj  as  he  quitted  the  Baloon,  and  stared  for  a  moment  at  his  pale  and 
agitated  race,  he  would  coin  a  smQe  for  the  instant,  and  say  even  a 
kind  word,  for  he  was  Terr  courteous  to  his  inferiors,  and  all  the 
servants  loved  him ;  and  then  take  refuge  in  his  solitary  woe. 

Believed  by  this  indulgence  of  his  mortified  heart,  Gadurcis  looked 
about  him  for  resources.  The  rain  was  pourine"  in  torrents,  and  the 
plash  of  the  troubled  and  swollen  lake  might  be  heard  even  at  the 
abbey.  At  night  the  rising  gusts  of  wind,  for  the  nights  were 
jdwayB  dear  and  stormy,  echo^  down  the  cloisters  with  a  wild  moan 
to  which  he  loved  to  listen.  In  the  morning  he  beheld  with  interest 
the  savage  spoUs  of  the  tempest ;  mighty  brandies  of  trees  strewn 
about,  and  sometimes  a  vast  trunk  uprooted  from  its  ancient  settle- 
ment. Irresistibly  the  conviction  impressed  itself  upon  lus  mind, 
that,  if  be  were  alone  in  this  old  abbey,  with  no  mother  to  break 
that  strange  fountain  of  fancies  that  seemed  always  to  bubble  up  in 
his  solitude,  he  might  be  happy.  He  wanted  no  companions ;  he 
loved  to  be  alone,  to  listen  to  the  winds,  and  gaze  upon  the  trees 
and  waters,  and  wander  in  those  dim  doisters  and  that  gloomy 
gallery. 

From  the  first  hour  of  his  arrival  he  had  loved  the  venerable  hall 
of  his  fathers.  Its  appearance  harmonised  with  idl  the  associations 
of  his  race.  Power  and  pomp,  ancestral  fame,  the  legendary 
respect  of  ages,  aU  that  was  great,  exdting,  and  heroic,  all  uiat  was 
marked  out  from  the  common-place  current  of  human  events, 
hovered  round  him.  In  the  halls  of  Cadurds  he  was  the  Gadurcis; 
though  a  child,  he  was  keenly  sensible  of  his  high  race :  his  whole 
being  sympathised  with  their  glory ;  he  was  capable  of  dying  sooner 
than  of  oisgradng  them;  and  Uien  came  the  memory  of  his 
mother's  shsurp  voice  and  harsh  vulgar  words,  and  he  shivered  wiUi 
di^ust. 

Forced  into  solitude,  forced  to  feed  upon  his  own  mind,  Gadurcis 
found  in  that  solitude  each  day  a  dearer  charm,  and  in  that  mind 
a  richer  treasure  of  interest  and  curiosity.  He  loved  to  wander 
about,  dream  of  the  past,  and  conjure  up  a  mture  as  glorious.  What 
was  he  to  be  ? — ^What  should  be  his  career  ? — ^Whither  should  he 
wend  his  course  ?  Even  at  this  early  age,  dreams  of  far  lands 
flitted  over  his  mind,  and  schemes  of  fantastic  and  adventurous  life. 
But  now  he  was  a  boy — a  wretched  boy — controlled  by  a  vulgar 
and  narrow-minded  woman!  And  this  servitude  must  last  for 
years ;  yes !  years  must  elapse  before  he  was  his  ovni  master.  Oh  I 
if  he  could  only  pass  them  alone,  without  a  human  voice  to  disturb 
his  musings,  a  single  form  to  distract  his  vision ! 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  even  Cherbiuy  figured  to 
his  fancy  in  somewhat  faded  colours.  There,  indeed,  he  was  loved 
and  cherished ;  there,  indeed,  no  sound  was  ever  heard,  no  sight 
ever  seen,  that  could  annoy  or  mortify  the  high  pitch  of  his  uncon- 
sdous  ideal ;  but  still,  even  at  Gherbury,  he  was  a  child.  Under 
the  influence  of  daily  intercourse,  his  tender  heart  had  balanced, 
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perhaps  even  oatweighed,  Ms  fiery  imagination.  Tha^  constant  yet 
delicate  affection  had  softened  aU  his  soul :  he  had  no  time  but  to 
be  grateful  and  to  love.  He  returned  home  onlj  to  muse  over 
their  sweet  society,  and  contrast  their  refined  and  gentle  life  with 
the  harsh  rude  hearth  that  awaited  him:  Whateyer  might  be  his 
reception  at  home,  he  was  thrown  back  for  solace  on  their  memory, 
not  upon  his  own  heart ;  and  he  felt  the  delightful  conviction  that 
to-morrow  would  renew  the  spell  whose  enchantment  had  enabled 
him  to  endure  the  present  vexation.  But  now  the  magic  of  that 
intercourse  had  ceased ;  after  a  few  days  of  restlessness  and  re- 
pining, he  discovered  that  he  must  find  in  his  desolation  sterner 
sources  of  support  than  the  memoir  of  Yenetia,  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  domestic  joys  of  Chernury.  It  was  astonishing  with 
what  rapidity  the  character  of  Cadurds  developed  itself  in  soUtude; 
and  stnuige  was  the  contrast  between  the  gentle  child  who,  a  few 
weeks  before,  had  looked  forward  with  so  much  interest  to  accom^ 
nanying  Yenetia  to  a  childish  festival,  and  the  stem  and  moody 
Deing  who  paced  the  soUtary  doisters  of  Cadurds,  and  then  would 
withdraw  to  his  lonely  chamber  and  the  amusement  of  a  book.  He 
was  at  this  time  deeply  interested  in  Purchases  Pilgrimage,  one  of 
the  few  books  of  which  the  late  lord  had  not  despoued  him.  Nar* 
rataves  of  travels  and  yoyages  always  particularly  pleased  him ;  he 
had  an  idea  that  he  was  laying  up  information  which  might  be  useful 
to  him  hereafter ;  the  Gherbury  collection  was  rich  in  this  class  of 
volumes,  and  Lady  Annabd  enoouraged  their  perusal. 

In  this  way  many  weeks  elansed  at  the  abbey,  during  whidi  the 
vidtB  of  Plcmtagenet  to  Gherbuiy  were  very  few.  Sometimes,  if 
the  weather  deared  for  an  hour  during  the  morning,  he  would 
mount  his  pony,  and  gallops  without  stopping,  to  the  hml.  The  ra^ 
pidity  of  the  motion  excited  his  mind ;  he  fancied  himself,  as  he 
embraced  Yenetia,  some  chieftain  who  had  escaped  for  a  moment 
from  his  castle  to  visit  his  mistress ;  his  imagination  conjured  up 
a  war  between  the  opposing  towers  of  Gadurcis  and  Gherbury;  and 
when  his  mother  feU  into  a  passion  on  his  return,  it  passed  with 
him  only,  according  to  its  length  and  spirit,  as  a  brisk  skimnsh  or 
a  general  engagement. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Onb  afternoon,  on  his  return  from  Gherbury,  Plantagenet  found 
the  fire  extinguished  in  the.  little  room  which  he  had  appropriated 
to  himself,  and  where  he  kept  his  books.  As  he  had  expressed  his 
virish  to  the  servant  that  the  fire  should  be  kept  up,  he  complained 
to  him  of  the  neglect,  but  was  informed,  in.  reply,  tiiat  the  fire  had 
been  allowed  to  go  out  by  his  mother's  orders,  and  that  she  desired 
21  future  that  he  would  always  read  in  the  saloon.  Plantagenet 
had  suffident  self-control  to  m<^e  no  observation  before  the  servant^ 
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and  soon  after  joined  bis  mother,  who  looked  very  snlleii,  as  if  she 
were  conscious  that  she  had  laid  a  train  for  an  explosion. 

^  Dinner  was  now  served,  a  short  and  silent  meal.  Lord  Cadurcis 
did  not  choose  to  speak  because  he  felt  affgrieyed,  and  his  mother 
-becanse  she  was  husbanding  her  energies  U)r  the  contest  which  she 
beliered  impending.  At  length,  when  the  table  was  cleared,  and 
the  servant  departed,  Cadnrcis  said,  in  a  rery  quiet  tone,  •*  I  think 
I  shall  write  to  my  guardian  to-morrow  about  my  going  to  Eton." 

*'  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  bristling  up; 
**  I  nerer  heard  such  a  ridiculous  idea  in  my  life  as  a  boy  like  you 
writing  letters  on  such  subjects  to  a  person  you  have  neyer  yet 
seen.  When  I  think  it  proper  that  yon  should  go  to  Eton,  I  shiJl 
write." 

"  I  wish  you  would  think  it  proper  now  then>  ma'am." 

•*  I  won't  be  dictated  to,"  said  Mrs.. Cadurcis,  fiercely. 

**  I  was  not  dictating,"  replied  her  son,  calmly. 

**  You  would  if  you  could,"  said  Ms  mother. 

**  Time  enough  to  find  fault  with  me  when  I  do,  ma'am." 

"  There  is  enough  to  find  fault  about  at  all  times,  sir." 

^  On  which  side,  Mrs.  Cadurcis  ?"  inquired  Plantagenet,  with  p 
sneer. 

**  Don't  agmyate  me,  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  his  mother. 

"  How  am  I  aggravating  you,  ma'am  ?  " 

**  I  won't  be  answered,"  said  the  mother. 

**  I  prefer  silence  myself,"  said  the  son. 

*  I  won't  be  insulted  in  my  own  room,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis. 
^  I  am  not  insulting  you,  Mrs.  Cadurds,*'  said  Plantagenet,  rather 

fiercely ;  "  and  as  for  your  own  room,  I  never  wish  to  enter  it.  Li- 
deed  I  should  not  be  here  at  this  moment,  had  you  not  ordered  my 
fire  to  be  put  out,  and  particularly  requested  that  I  should  sit  in  the 
saloon." 

*  Oh !  yon  are  a  vastly  obedient  person,  I  dare  say,"  replied  Mrs. 
Cadurcis,  very  pettishly.  **  How  long,  I  should  like  to  know,  have 
my  requests  received  such  particular  attention  ?    Pooh ! " 

**  Well,  then,  I  will  order  my  fire  to  be  lighted  again,"  said  Plan- 
tagenet. 

**  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  the  mother ;  ^  I  am  mistress 
in  this  house.  No  one  shall  give  orders  here  but  me,  and  you  may 
write  to  your  guardian  and  tell  him  that,  if  you  like." 

*•  I  shall  certainly  not  write  to  my  guardiam  for  the  first  time," 
said  Lord  Cadurcis,  **  about  any  such  nonsense." 

** Nonsense,  sir!  Nonsense  you  said,  did  you?  Your  mother 
nonsense !  This  is  the  way  to  treat  a  parent,  is  it  ?  I  am  nonsense^ 
am  I  ?  I  will  teach  you  what  nonsense  is.  Nonsense  shall  be  very 
good  sense;  you  shall  find  that,  sir,  that  you  shall.  Nonsense^ 
mdeedl  111  write  to  your  guardian,  that  I  will!  You  call  your 
mother  nonsense,  do  you  ?  And  where  did  you  learn  that,  I  should 
like  to  know?    Nonsense,  indeed!    This  comes  of  your  going  to 
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Cherburjl  So  your  mother  is  nonBense ;  a  pretty  lesson  for  Lady 
Annabel  to  teadi  you.  Oh!  Ill  apeak  my  mind  to  her,  that  J 
wUl." 

^  What  has  Lady  Annabel  to  do  with  it?"  inquired  Gadurds  in 
a  loud  tone. 

*'  Don't  threaten  me,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gadurds,  with  violent  gesture 
<*I  won't  be  menaced;  I  won't  be  menaced  by  my  son.  Pretty 
^ings  on,  indeed !  But  I  will  put  a  stop  to  them ;  will  I  not  ?  that 
IS  all.    Nonsense,  indeed ;  your  mother  nonsense ! " 

<*  Well,  you  do  talk  nonsense,  and  the  greatest,"  said  Plantagenetf 
doggedly;  ^you  are  talking  nonsense  now,  you  are  always  talking 
nonsense,  and  you  never  open  your  mouUi  about  Lady  Annabd 
without  talking  nonsense." 

*'  If  I  was  not  very  ill  I  would  give  it  you,"  sud  his  mother, 
grinding  her  teeth.  '*  O  you  brat  I  You  wicked  brat  you !  Is  this 
tiie  way  to  address  me  ?  I  have  half  a  mind  to  shake  your  vicious- 
ness  out  of  you,  that  I  have !  You  are  worse  than  your  father,  that 
you  are ! " — and  here  she  wept  with  rage. 

**  I  dare  say  mv  father  was  not  so  bad,  after  all ! "  9aid  Gadurcis. 

''What  should  you  know  about  your  father,  sir?"  said  Mrs. 
Gadurcis.    *^  How  dare  you  speak  about  your  father  I " 

^  Who  should  speak  about  a  father  but  a  son  ?  " 

"  Hold  your  impudence,  sir  I " 

''  I  am  not  impudent,  ma'am." 

''You  aggravating  brat!"  exclaimed  the  enraged  woman,  "I 
wish  I  had  somethins;^  to  throw  at  you ! " 

"  Did  you  throw  t£ings  at  my  father  ?  "  asked  his  lordship. 

Mrs.  Gadurds  went  into  an  hysterical  rage;  then,  suddenly 
jumping  UD,  she  rushed  at  her  son.  Lord  Gadurcis  took  u])  a 
position  behind  the  table,  but  the  sportive  and  mocking  air  wliicb 
ne  generally  instinctively  assumed  on  these  occasions,  and  which, 
whi&  it  irritated  Ins  mother  more,  "v^as  in- reality  affected  by  the  boy 
from  a  sort  of  nervous  desire  of  preventing  these  dreadful  exposures 
from  assuming  a  too  tragic  tone,  did  not  characterise  his  coun- 
tenance on  the  present  occasion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  pale,  but 
composed  and  very  serious.  ALrs.  Gadurcis,  after  one  or  two  in- 
effectual attempts  to  catch  him,  paused  and  panted  for  breath.  He 
took  advantage  of  this  momentary  cessation,  and  spoke  thus — 
"  Mother,  I  am  in  no  humour  for  frolics.  I  moved  out  of  your  way 
that  ^ou  might  not  strike  me,  because  I  have  made  up  mv  mind 
that,  if  vou  ever  strike  me  again,  I  will  live  with  you  no  longer. 
Now  I  have  ^ven  you  warning ;  do  what  you  please ;  I  shall  sit 
down  in  this  chair,  and  not  move.  If  you  strike  me,  you  know  the 
consequences."    So  saying,  his  lordship  resumed  his  chair. 

Mrs.  Gadurcis  simulUneously  sprang  forward  and  boxed  his  ears ; 
and  then  her  son  rose  without  the  slightest  expression  of  any  kind, 
and  slowly  quitted  the  chamber. 

Mrs.  Gadurcis  remained  alone  in  a  savage  sulk:  hours  passed 
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away,  and  her  son  never  made  his  appearance.  Then  she  rang  the 
hell,  and  ordered  the  serrant  to  teU  Lord  Cadurcis  that  tea  was 
ready ;  hat  the  serrant  retnmed,  and  reported  that  his  lordship  had 
locked  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  would  not  reply  to  his  inquiries. 
Determined  not  to  give  in,  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  at  length,  retired  for  tiie 
night,  rather  regretting  her  yiolence,  hut  still  suUen.  Haying  well 
scolded  her  waiting-woman,  she  at  length  fell  asleep. 

The  morning  hrought  hreakfast,  hut  no  Lord  Gadnrcis ;  in  vain 
were  all  the  messages  of  his  mother,  her  son  would  make  no  reply 
to  them.  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  at  length,  personaQy  repaired  to  his  room 
and  knocked  at  the  door,  but  she  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  ser- 
vants ;  she  began  to  think  he  would  starve,  and  desired  the  servant 
to  offer  from  himself  to  bring  Ids  meal.  Still  silence.  Indignant 
at  his  treatment  of  these  overtures  of  conciliation,  Mrs.  Cadurcis 
returned  to  the  saloon,  confident  that  hunger,  if  no  other  impulse, 
would  bring  her  wild  cub  out  of  his  lair ;  but,  just  before  dmner, 
her  waiting-woman  came  running  into  the  room. 

*'0h,  ma'am,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  where  Lord  Cadurds  has 
gone ;  but  I  have  just  seen  John,  and  he  says  there  was  no  pony  in 
the  stable  this  morning." 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  sprang  im,  rushed  to  her  son's  chamber,  found  the 
door  still  locked,  ordered  it  to  be  burst  open,  and  then  it  tinned  out 
that  his  lordship  had  never  been  there  at  all,  for  the  bed  was  un- 
used. Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  frightened  out  of  her  life ;  the  servants^ 
to  console  her,  assured  her  that  Plantagenet  must  be  at  Cherburv ; 
and  while  she  believed  their  representations,  which  were  probable, 
she  became  not  only  more  composed,  but  resumed  her  jealousy  and 
sullenness.  ^Qone  to  Cherbury,  indeed!  No  doubt  of  it!  Let 
him  remain  at  Cherbury."  Execrating  Lady  Annabel,  she  flung 
herself  into  an  easy  chau*,  and  dined  alone,  preparing  herself  to 
speak  her  mind  on  her  son's  return. 

The  night,  however,  did  not  bring  him,  and  Mrs.  Cadurcis  began 
to  recur  to  her  alarm.  Much  as  she  now  disliked  Ladv  Annabel, 
she  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  her  ladyship  would  not  per- 
mit Plantagenet  to  remain  at  Cherbmr.  Nevertheless,  iealous, 
passionate,  and  obstinate,  she  stifled  her  fears,  vented  her  spleen  on 
her  unhappy  domestics,  and,  finally,  exhausting  herself  hj  a  storm 
of  passion  about  some  very  unimportant  subject,  agam  sought 
refuge  in  sleep. 

She  awoke  early  in  a  fright,  and  inquired  immediately  for  her 
«on.  He  had  not  been  seen.  She  ordered  the  abbey  l>ell  to  be 
sounded,  sent  messengers  throughout  the  demesne,  and  directed  all 
the  ofiBces  to  be  searched.  At  first  she  thought  he  must  have 
returned,  and  slept,  perhaps,  in  a  bam ;  then  she  adopted  the  more 
probable  conclusion,  that  he  had  drowned  himself  in  the  lake. 
Then  she  went  into  hysterics ;  called  Plantagenet  her  lost  darling ; 
dedared  he  was  the  best  and  most  dutiM  of  sons,  and  the  image 
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of  his  poor  father,— then  abused  all  the  aervintfly  and  then  abased 
herself. 

About  noon  she  grew  quite  distracted,  and  rushed  about  the 
house  with  her  hair  disheyelled,  and  in  a  dressing-gown — ^looked  in 
all  the  closets,  behind  the  screens,  under  the  chairs,  into  her  work- 
box — but,  strange  to  say,  with  no  success.  Then  she  went  off  into  a 
swoon,  and  her  servants,  alike  frightened  about  master  and  mistress, 
mother  and  son,  dispatched  a  messenger  immediately  to  Gherbury  for 
intelligence,  advice,  and  assistance.  In  less  than  an  hour's  time  the 
messenger  returned,  and  informed  them  that  Lord  Cadurcis  had  not 
been  at  Gherbury  since  two  da^s  back,  but  that  Lady  Annabel  was 
yery  sorry  to  hear  that  their  mistress  was  so  ill,  and  would  come  on 
to  see  her  immediately.  In  the  meantime,  Lady  Annabel  added 
that  she  had  sent  to  Dr.  Masham,  and  had  great  hopes  that  Lord 
Oadurds  was  at  Marringhurst.  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  who  had  now  come 
to,  as  her  waiting-woman  described  the  returning  consciousness  of 
her  mistress,  eagerly  embraced  the  hope  held  out  of  Plantagenet 
being  at  Marringhurst,  poured  forth  a  thousand  expressions  of 
gratitude,  admiration,  and  affection  for  Lady  Annabel,  who,  she 
declared,  was  her  best,  her  only  friend,  and  the  being  in  the  world 
whom  she  loved  most,  next  to  her  unhappy  and  injured  child. 

After  another  hour  of  suspense  Lady  Annabel  arrived,  and  her 
entrance  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed  burst  of  hysterics  from  Mrs. 
Cadurcis,  so  wild  and  terrible  that  they  must  have  been  contagious 
to  any  female  of  less  disciplined  emotions  than  her  guest. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TowABBS  the  evening  Dr.  Maabam  arrived  at  Cadurcis.  He 
could  give  no  intelligence  of  Plantagenet,  who  had  not  called  at 
Marringhurst ;  but  he  offered,  and  was  prepared,  to  undertake  his 
pursuit.  The  good  Doctor  had  his  saddle-bags  well  stocked,  and 
was  now  on  his  way  to  Southport,  that  being  the  nearest  town,  and 
where  he  doubted  not  to  ^ain  some  tidings  of  the  fugitive.  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  he  found  so  indisposed,  that  he  anticipated  tne  charitable 
intentions  of  Lady  Annabel  not  to  quit  her ;  and  after  having  bid 
them  place  their  confidence  in  Providence  and  his  humble  exertions, 
he  at  once  departed  on  his  researches. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  return  to  the  little  lord  himself. 
Having  secured  the  advantage  of  a  long  start,  by  the  device  of 
turning  the  key  of  his  chamber,  he  repaired  to  the  stables,  and 
finding  no  one  to  observe  him,  saddled  his  pony  and  galloped  away 
without  plan  or  purpose.  An  instinctive  love  of  novelty  and  ad- 
venture mduced  him  to  direct  his  course  by  a  road  which  ho  had 
never  before  pursued;  and,  after  two  or  three  miles'  progress 
through  a  wild  open  countty  of  brushwood,  he  found  that  he  had 
entered  that  considerable  forest  which  formed  tiie  boundary  ot 
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many  of  the  yiews  from  Cadnrcis.)  The  afternoon  was  dear  and 
sdll,  the  sun  shiniog  in  the  light  blae  &kj,  and  tiie  wind  altogether 
hushed.  On  each  side  of  the  winding  road  spread  the  bright  green 
tarf,  occasionally  shaded  by  picturesque  groups  of  doddered  oaks. 
The  calm  beauty  of  the  sylvan  scene  wonderfully  toudied  the  fancy 
of  the  youthful  fogitive ;  it  soothed  and  gratified  him.  He  pulled 
up  his  pony ;  patted  its  lively  neck,  as  if  in  gratitude  for  its  good 
service,  and,  confident  that  he  could  not  be  successfully  pursued, 
indulged  in  a  thousand  dreams  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men. 
As  for  his  own  position  and  prospects,  he  gave  himself  no  anxiety 
about  them;  satisfied  with  his  escape  from  a  revolting  thraldom, 
ina  mind  seemed  to  take  a  bound  from  the  difficulty  of  his  situation 
aind  the  wildneas  of  the  scene,  and  he  felt  himself  a  man,  and  one, 
too,  whom  nothing  could  daunt  or  appaL 

Soon  the  road  itself  quite  disappeared  and  vanished  in  a  com- 
plete turfy  track ;  but  the  eontuiumg  marks  of  cart-wheels  assured 
him  that  it  was  a  thoroughfare,  although  he  was  now  indeed  journey- 
ing in  the  heart  of  a  forest  of  oaks,  and  he  doubted  not  it  would  lead 
to  some  town  or  village,  or  at  any  rate  to  some  fannhouae.  Towiu*ds 
sunset,  he  determined  to  make  use  of  the  remaining  li^ht,  and 
pushed  on  apace;  but  it  soon  grew  so  dark,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resume  his  walking  pace,  from  fear  of  the  overhanging 
branches  and  the  trunks  of  felled  trees  which  occasionally  croas^ 
his  way. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  probable  prospect  of  passing  his  night 
in  the  forest,  our  httle  adventurer  did  not  lose  heart.  Cmlurcis  was 
a  very  intrepid  child,  and  when  in  the  company  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  not  familiar,  and  free  from  those  pumle  associations  to  which 
those  who  had  known  and  lived  with  him  long  were  necessarilj 
subject,  he  would  assume  a  staid  and  firm  demeanour  very  unusua. 
with  one  of  such  tender  years.  A  li^ht  in  the  distance  was  now  no' 
only  a  signal  that  the  shelter  he  desired  was  at  hand,  but  reminded 
him  that  it  was  necessary,  by  his  assured  port,  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  unused  to  travel  alone,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  competent  and 
qualified  to  be  his  own  master. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  the  lights  multiplied,  and  the  moon,  which 
now  rose  over  the  forest,  showed  to  him  that  the  trees,  retiring  on 
both  sides  to  some  little  distance,  left  a  circular  plot  of  ground  on 
which  were  not  only  the  lights  which  had  at  first  attracted  his 
attention,  but  the  red  flames  of  a  watch-fire,  round  which  some 
dark  figures  had  hitherto  been  clustered.  The  sound  of  horses' 
feet  had  disturbed  them,  and  the  fire  was  now  more  and  more 
visible.  As  Gadurds  approached,  he  observed  some  low  tents,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  the  centre  of  an  encampment  of  gipsies. 
He  was  for  a  moment  somewhat  dismayed,  for  he  had  been  brought 
up  with  the  usual  terror  of  these  wild  people ;  nevertheless,  he  was 
not  unequal  to  the  occasion.  He  was  surrounded  in  an  instant,  but 
only  with  wt)men  and  children;  for  the  gipsy-men  never  imme- 
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diately  appear.  They  smiled  with  their  bright  eyes,  and  the  flames 
of  the  watch-fire  threw  a  lurid  glow  over  their  dark  and  flashing 
countenances ;  they  held  out  their  practised  hands ;  they  uttcr^ 
unintelligible,  but  not  unfriendly  sounds.  The  heart  of  Cadurcis 
faltered,  but  his  voice  did  not  betray  him. 

<*I  am  cold,  good  people,"  said  the  undaunted  boy;  **\nll  you 
let  me  warm  myself  by  your  fire?" 

A  beautiful  girl,  with  significant  gestures,  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  heart,  then  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  tents,  and  then 
rushed  away,  soon  reappearing  with  a  short  thin  man,  inclining  to 
middle  age,  but  of  a  compact  aiid  apparently  powerful  frame,  lithe, 
supple,  and  sinewy.  His  complexion  was  dark,  but  clear;  lus  eye 
large,  liquid,  and  black ;  but  his  other  features  sniall,  though  precisdy 
moulded.  lie  wore  a  green  jacket  and  a  pair  of  black  velvet 
breeches,  his  legs  and  feet  being  bare,  with  the  exception  of  slip- 
pers. Round  his  head  was  twisted  a  red  handkerchief,  which, 
perhaps,  might  not  have  looked  like  a  turban  on  a  countenance  less 
oriental. 

<<  What  would  the  youn?  master?"  inquired  the  gipsy-man,  in  a 
voice  far  from  disaffreeable,  and  with  a  gesture  of  courtesy ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  shot  a  scrutinising  glance  first  at  Planti^ 
genet,  and  then  at  his  pony. 

**  I  would  remain  with  you,"  said  Cadurcis ;  "  that  is,  if  you  will 
let  me." 

The  gipsy-man  made  a  sign  to  the  women,  and  Plantagenet  was 
lifted  by  them  off  his  pony,  before  he  could  be  aware  of  their 

Surpose ;  the  children  led  the  pony  away,  and  the  gipi>y-man  con- 
ucted  Plantagenet  to  the  fire,  where  an  old  woman  sat,  presiding 
over  the  mysteries  of  an  enormous  flesh-pot.  Immediately  his 
fellows,  who  had  originally  been  clustered  around  it,  re-appeared ; 
fresh  blocks  and  branches  were  thrown  on,  the  flames  crackled  and 
rose,  the  men  seated  themselves  around,  and  Plantagenet,  excited 
by  the  adventure,  rubbed  his  hands  before  the  fire,  and  determined 
U>  fear  nothing. 

A  savoury  steam  exuded  from  the  flesh-pot. 

**  That  smells  well,"  said  Plantagenet. 

**  'Tis  a  dimber  cove,"*  whispered  one  of  the  younger  men  to  a 
companion. 

"  Our  supper  has  but  rough  seasoning  for  such  as  you,"  said  the 
man  who  had  flrst  saluted  hun,  and  who  was  apparently  the  leader, 
"  but  the  welcome  is  hearty." 

The  woman  and  eirls  now  came  with  wooden  bowls  and  platters, 
and,  after  serving  the  men,  seated  themselves  in  an  exterior  circle, 
the  children  playmg  round  them. 

^  Come,  Old  mort,"  said  the  leader,  in  a  very  different  tone  to  the 
one  in  which  he  addressed  his  young  guest^  ^  tout  the  cobble-colter ; 

•  'TliaUTaljIad. 
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are  we  to  hare  darVmanfi  upon  us?     And,  Benina,  flick  the 
panam."* 

Upon  this,  that  beautiful  girl,  who  had  at  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  Oadurcis,  called  out,  in  a  sweet  lively  voice,  *< Ay!  ay ! 
Morgana  r  and  in  a  moment  handed  over  the  heads  of  the  women 
a  pannier  of  bread,  which  the  leader  took,  and  offered  its  contents 
to  our  fugitive.  C^urcis  helped  himself,  with  a  bold  but  gracious 
air.  The  pannier  was  then  passed  round,  and  the  old  woman,  ' 
opening  the  pot,  drew  out,  with  a  hu^e  iron  fork,  a  fine  turkey, 
Which  she  tossed  into  a  large  wooden  platter,  and  cut  up  with  great 

?|uickness.  First  she  helped  Morg^ana,  but  only  gained  a  reproof 
or  her  pains,  who  immediately  yieQed  his  portion  to  Plantagenet. 
Each  man  was  provided  with  ms  knife,  but  the  guest  had  none. 
Morgana  immediately  gave  up  his  own. 

"  Beruna ! "  he  shouted,  "  gibel  a  chiv  for  the  gentry  cove."  f 

**  Ay !  ay !  Morgana ! "  said  the  girl ;  and  she  brought  the  knife 
to  Plantagenet  hmiself,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  **  Tam,  yam,  gentry  cove. '  J 

Gadurds  reallv  thought  it  was  the  most  delightful  meal  he  had 
evermade  in  his  life.  The  flesh-pot  held  something  besides  turkeys. 
Rough  as  was  the  fare,  it  was  good  and  plentiful.  As  for  beverage, 
ihej  drank  humpty-dump^,  which  is  ale  boiled  with  brandy,  and 
which  is  not  one  of  the  slightest  charms  of  a  gipsy's  life.  When 
the  men  were  satisfied,  their  platters  were  filled,  and  given  to  the 
women  and  children ;  and  Beruna,  with  her  portion,  came  and 
seated  herself  by  Plantagenet,  looking  at  him  with  a  blended  glance 
of  delight  and  astonishment,  like  a  beautiful  young  savage,  and 
then  turning  to  her  female  companions  to  stifle  a  laugh.  The 
flesh-pot  was  carried  away^  the  men  lit  their  pipes,  the  fire  was 
replenished,  its  red  shadow  mingled  with  the  silver  beams  of  the 
moon ;  around  were  the  glittering  tents  and  the  silent  woods, — on 
all  sides  flashing  eyes  ana  picturesque  forms.  Gadurcis  glanced  at 
his  companions,  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  feeline;8  of  ravishing 
excitement ;  and  then,  almost  unconscious  of  what  he  wa?  saying, 
exclaimed — ^^  At  length  I  have  found  the  life  that  suits  me ! " 

•*  Indeed !  Squire ! "  said  Morgana.  "  Would  you  be  one  of  us  ?" 

**  From  diis  moment,"  said  GtMurcis,  *'  if  you  will  admit  me  to 
your  band.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  And  I  have  nothing  to  give  you. 
You  must  teach  me  to  earn  my  right  to  our  supper." 

•*  Well  make  a  Turkey  merchant  §  of  you  yet,"  said  an  old  gipsy, 
**  never  fear  that." 

<^Bah,  Peter!"  said  Morgana,  with  an  angry  look,  ''your  red 
rag  will  never  lie  stiD.  And  what  was  the  purpose  of  your  present 
travel?"  he  continued  to  Plantagenet. 

•  Come,  old  woman,  look  after  the  tarkey.    An  we  to  wait  till  night?     And , 
Bemna,  cut  the  bread. 
f  Bring  a  knife  for  the  gentleman.  X  Eat,  eat,  gentleman. 

I  f.  «.  We  will  teach  you  to  steal  a  tnrkey. 

4. 
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"  None ;  I  was  mck  of  silly  home." 

**  The  f^ntry  cove  will  be  romboyled  by  his  dam,"  said  a  third 
gipsy ;  •*  Queer  Cufiin  will  be'the  word  yet,  :f  we  don't  tout."* 

i'  Well,  you  shall  see  a  little  more  of  us  before  you  decide,"  said 
Morgana,  thoughtfully,  and  turning  the  ccmrersation.   '^Beruna/' 

«AyI  ayl  Morganal" 

**  Tip  me  the  dank,  like  a  dimker  mort  as  you  are ;  trim  a  ken 
for  the  gentry  cove ;  he  ia  no  lanspresado,  or  I  am  a  kinchin."  f 

<*  Ay  1  ay !  Morgana,"  gaily  exclaimed  the  giii,  and  she  ran  off  to 
prepare  a  bed  for  the  Lord  d  Cadurda. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Dr.  Masham  could  gam  no  tidings  of  the  object  of  his  pursuit 
at  Soutliport:  here,  however,  he  ascertained  that  Plantagenet 
could  not  have  fled  to  London,  for  in  those  days  public  conveyances 
Were  rare.  There  was  only  one  coach  that  ran,  or  rather  jogged, 
along  this  road,  and  it  went  but  once  a  week,  it  being  expected 
that  very  night ;  while  the  innkeeper  was  confident  that  so  far  as 
Soutliport  was  concerned,  his  little  lordship  had  not  sought  refuge 
in  the  waggon,  which  was  more  frequent,  tnough  somewhat  slower. 
In  its  progress  to  the  metropolis.  Unwilling  to  return  home, 
although  tlie  evening  was  now  drawing  in,  the  Doctor  resolved  to 
proceed  to  a  considerable  town  about  twelve  miles  further,  which 
Cadurcis  might  have  reached  by  a  cross  road ;  so  drawing  his  doak 
around  liim,  looking  to  his  pistols,  and  desiring  his  servant  to  follow 
his  example,  the  stout-hearted  Rector  of  Maninghnrst  pursued  his 
way. 

It  was  dark  when  the  Doctor  entered  the  town,  and  he  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  inn  where  the  coach  was  expected,  with  some 
faint  hope  that  the  fugitive  might  be  discovered  abiding  within  its 
walls ;  but,  to  all  his  inquiries  about  young  gentlemen  and  ponies, 
he  received  very  unaati^BM^tory  answers ;  so,  reconciling  himself  as 
well  as  he  could  to  the  disagreeable  posture  of  affairs,  he  settled 
himself  in  the  parlour  of  the  inn,  with  a  good  fire,  and,  lighting  his 
pipe,  desired  his  servant  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out. 

Ill  due  time  a  great  uproar  in  the  inn-yard  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  stage, — an  unwieldy  machine,  carrying  six  inside,  and  dragged 
by  as  many  horses.  The  Doctor,  opening  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment,— ^wliich  led  on  to  a  gallery  that  ran  round  the  inn-yard, — 
leaned  over  the  balustrade  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  watched 
proceedings.    It  so  happened  that  the  stage  was  to  discharge  one 

*  Ills  mother  -will  make  s  hue  and  cry  after  the  gentlemaD  yet ;  Justice  of  the 
peace  will  be  the  vtord,  if  we  don't  look  sharp. 

t  Oive  me  the  taiikard,  like  a  pretty  girl.  Get  a  iMd  leady  for  the  gentleman. 
He  is  no  mfoimer,  or  I  am  an  infant. 
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of  its  pasBengers  aI  this  town,  who  had  come  from  the  north,  and 
the  Doctor  recognlaed  in  him  a  neighbonr  and  brother  magistrate, 
one  Squire  Mountmeadow,  a  very  important  personage  in  his  way, 
the  terror  of  poachers,  and  somewhat  of  an  oracle  on  the  bench, 
as  it  was  saia  that  he  ocnild  eren  take  a  deposition  without  the 
assistance  of  his  clerk.  Although,  in  spite  of  the  ostler's  lanterns, 
it  was  yery  dark,  it  wasimpossiUe  ever  to  be  unaware  of  the  arrival 
of  Squire  Mountoieadow;  for  he  was  one  of  those  great  men  who 
take  care  to  remind  the  world  of  their  dignity  by  Uie  attention 
which  they  require  on  every  occasion. 

«Goaeliman!"  said  theauthoritative  voice  of  the  Squire.  "Where 
IS  the  coachman?  Oh!  you  are  there,  Sir,  are  you?  Postilion! 
Where  is  the  postilion  ?  Oh  I  you  are  there.  Sir,  are  you  ?  Host! 
Where  is  theliost?  Ohl  you  are  there.  Sir,  ore  you?  Waiter! 
Where  is  the  waiter?    I  say  where  is  the  waiter?" 

«  Coming,  please  your  worship ! " 

**How  lemg  am  I  to  wait?  Oh!  yon  are  there.  Sir,  are  you? 
Coachman ! " 

«  Your  worship  I** 

«  Postilion!" 

•*  Yes,  your  worship ! " 

«HoBtr' 

"  Your  worship's  servant  1 " 

"Waiter!" 

"  Your  worship's  honour's  humble  aerrant ! " 

" I  am  going  to  alight!" 

All  four  attendants  immediately  bowed,  and%xtended  thehr  arms 
to  assist  this  very  great  man ;  but  Squire  Mountmeadow,  scarcely 
deigning  to  avail  himself  of  their  proffered  assistance,  and  pausing 
on  each  step,  looking  around  Mm  with  his  long,  lean,  solemn  visage, 
finally  reached  terra  firma  in  safety,  and  slowly  stretched  Ids  tall, 
ungainly  figure.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Dr.  Masham's  servant 
approached  him,  and  informed  his  worship  that  his  master  was  at 
the  inn,  and  would  be  happy  to  see  him.  The  coimtenance  of  tlie 
great  Mountmeadow  rebxed  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  a 
brother  magistirate,  and  in  an  audible  voice  he  bade  the  groom 
"tell  mj  worthy  friend,  his  worship,  your  worthy  master,  that  I  shall 
be  rejoiced  to  pay  my  respects  to  an  esteenied  neighbour  and  a 
brother  magistrate." 

With  slow  and  solemn  steps,  preceded  by  the  host,  and  followed 
by  the  waiter.  Squire  Mounftmeadow  ascended  the  staircase  of  the 
extcinal  gallery,  pausing  occasionally,  and  looking  around  liim  with 
thoughtful  importance,  and  making  an  occasiontd  inquiry  as  to  the 
state  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  during  his  absence,  in  tliis 
fashion: — ^"Stop!  where  are  you,  host?  Oh!  you  are  there,  Sir, 
are  you  ?  Well,  Mr.  Host,  and  how  have  we  been  ?— orderly,  eh  ?  " 

«  Quite  orderly,  your  worship." 

4—2 
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"Hoh!  Orderly!  Hem  I  Well,  very  well!  Never  easy,  if  abeent 
only  four-and-twenfy  hours.     The  law  must  be  obeyed." 

**  Yes,  your  worship." 

"  Lead  on,  Sir.  And,  waiter ;  where  are  you,  waiter  ?  Oh !  vou 
are  there,  Sir,  are  you  ?  And  so  my  brother  magistrate  is  here  ? 

"  Yes,  your  honour's  worship." 

<*Hem!  What  can  he  want  ? — something  in  the  wind;  wants 
my  advice,  I  dare  say;  shaU  have  it.  Soldiers  ruly;  king's  ser- 
vants ;  must  be  obeyed." 

"  Yes,  your  worship ;  quite  ruly,  your  worship,"  siud  the  host. 

<*  As  obliging  and  obstreperous  as  can  be,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  Well,  very  well ; "  and  nere  the  Squire  had  gained  the  gallery, 
where  the  Doctor  was  ready  to  receive  him. 

*^  It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  a  brother  magistrate,"  said 
Squire  Mountmeadow,  bowing  with  cordial  condescension ;  "  and  a 
gentlemen  of  your  cloth,  too.  The  clergy  must  be  respected ;  I 
stand  or  fall  by  the  Church.  After  you.  Doctor, — after  you."  So 
saying,  the  two  magistrates  entered  tne  room. 

"  An  unexpected  pleasure.  Doctor,"  said  the  Squire;  **  and  what 
brings  your  worship  to  town  ?  " 

'^  A  somewhat  strange  business,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  and  indeed  I 
am  not  a  little  glad  to  have  the  advantage  of  your  advice  and  assist- 
ance." 

"  Hem !  I  thought  so,"  said  the  Squire ;  "tout  worship  is  very 
complimentary.    What  is  the  case  ? — ^larcen^  ?  " 

"  Nay,  my  good  Sir,  'tis  a  singular  affair ;  and,  if  you  please, 
we  will  order  suppeFfirst,  and  discuss  it  afterwards.  'Tis  for  your 
private  ear." 

*'  Oh !  ho ! "  said  the  Sauire,  looking  very  mysterious  and  im- 
portant.    **  With  your  worsJiip's  permission,"  he  added,  filling  a  pipe. 

The  host  was  no  laggard  in  waiting  on  two  such  important 
guests.  The  brother  magistrates  despatched  their  rump-steak ;  the 
foaming  tankard  was  replenished ;  the  fire  renovated.  At  length, 
the  table  and  the  room  being  aUke  deas,  Squire  Mountmeadow 
drew  a  long  puff,  and  said,  "  Now  for  business.  Doctor." 

His  companion  then  informed  him  of  the  exact  object  of  his  visit, 
and  narrated  to  him  so  much  of  the  preceding  incidents  as  was  ne- 
cessary. The  Squire  listened  in  solemn  silence,  elevating  his  eye- 
brows, nodding  his  head,  trimming  his  pipe,  with  profound  inter- 
jections; and  finally,  being  appealed  to  for  his  opinion  by  the 
Doctor,  delivered  himself  of  a  most  portentous  "  Hem ! " 

«*  I  question.  Doctor,"  said  the  Squire,  "  whether  we  should  not 
communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  'Tis  no  ordinary  busi- 
ness. 'Tis  a  spiriting  away  of  a  Peer  of  the  realm.  It  smacks  of 
treason." 

"  Egad ! "  said  tiie  Doctor,  suppressing  a  smile,  ^  I  tlunk  we  can 
hardly  make  a  truant  boy  a  Cabmet  question.'* 
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The  Squire  glanced  a  look  of  pity  at  his  companion.  ^  Prove 
the  tmancy.  Doctor ;  prove  it.  'Tis  a  case  of  disappearance ;  and 
how  do  we  know  that  there  is  not  a  Jesuit  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  " 

^  There  is  something  in  that/'  said  the  Doctor. 

«*  There  is  eyerrthing  in  it,"  aaid  the  Squire,  triumphantly.  •*  We 
must  offer  rewards ;  we  must  raise  the  posse  comitatus." 

*<  For  the  sake  of  the  family,  I  would  make  as  little  stir  as  neces- 
sary," said  Dr.  Masham. 

«  For  the  sake  of  the  family ! "  said  the  Squire.  «  Think  of  the 
nation,  Sir !  For  the  sake  of  the  nation  we  must  make  as  much 
stir  as  possible.  'Tis  a  Secretary  of  State's  business ;  'tis  a  case  for 
a  general  warrant." 

*'  He  is  a  well-meaning  lad  enough,"  said  the  Doctor. 

^  Ay,  and  therefore  more  easily  played  upon,"  said  the  Squire. 
<*Rome  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  brother  Masham,  and  I  am  surprised 
that  a  good  Protestant  like  yourself — one  of  the  King's  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  and  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  to  boot — should  doubt  the  fact 
for  an  instant." 

^  We  have  not  heard  much  of  the  Jesuits  of  late  years,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

"  The  very  reason  that  they  are  more  active,"  said  the  Squire. 

**  An  only  child  I "  said  Dr.  Masham. 

**  A  Peer  of  the  realm !  "  said  Squire  Mountmeadow. 

**  I  should  think  he  must  be  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"More  likely  at  St.  Omer's." 

"They  would  scarcely  take  him  to  the  plantations  with  this 
war?" 

"Let  us  drink  'Confusion  to  the  rebels!'"  said  the  Squire. 
"  Any  news  ?  " 

"  Howe  sails  this  week,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  May  he  bum  Boston ! "  said  the  Squire. 

"I  would  rather  he  would  reduce  it,  without  such  extremities,'* 
said  Dr.  Masham. 

"  Nothing  is  to  be  done  without  extremities,"  said  Squire  Mount- 
meadow. 

"  But  this  poor  child  ?  "  said  the  Doctor,  leading  back  the  conver- 
sation.   "  What  can  we  do  ?  " 

"  The  law  of  the  case  is  dear,"  said  the  Squire ;  "  we  must  mot^ 
a  habeas  corpus." 

"  But  shah  we  be  nearer  getting  him  for  that  ? "  inquired  the 
Doctor. 

"  Perhaps  not.  Sir ;  but  'tis  the  regular  way.  We  must  proceed 
by  rule." 

"  I  am  sadlpr  distressed,"  said  Doctor  Masham.  "  The  worst 
is,  he  has  gamed  such  a  start  upon  us;  and  yet  he  can  hardly 
have  gone  to  London ; — ^he  would  have  been  recognised  here  or  at 
Southport." 

«  With  his  ha!r  cropped,  and  in  a  Jesuit's  cap?"  inquired  the 
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Squire,  with  a  slight  sneer.  "  Ah  I  Doctor,  Doctor,  you  Know  not 
the  gentry  you  have  to  deal  with ! " 

"  We  must  hope,"  said  Dr.  Masham.  **  To-morrow  we  must 
organize  some  general  search." 

"  I  fear  it  will  he  of  no  use,"  said  the  Squire,  reploiishing  his 
pipe.    "  These  Jesuits  are  deep  fellows." 

**  But  we  are  not  sure  about  the  Jesuits,  Squire." 

"  I  am,"  said  the  Squire ;  "  the  case  is  clear,  and  the  sooner  you 
break  it  to  his  mother  the  better.  You  asked  me  for  my  advice, 
and  I  give  it  you." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  on  the  following  morning,  as  the  Doctor  was  under  the 
operation  of  the  barber,  that  his  groom  ran  into  the  room  with  a 
pale  face  and  agitated  air,  and  exclaimed, — 

<<  Oh!  master,  master,  what  do  you  think?  here  is  a  man  in  the 
yard  with  my  lord's  pony." 

"  Stop  him,  Peter,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor.  **  No !  watch  him — 
watch  him — send  for  a  constable.    Are  you  certain  'tis  the  pony  ?" 

^  I  could  swear  to  it  out  of  a  thousand,"  said  Peter. 

"  There,  never  mind  my  beard,  my  good  man,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  There  is  no  time  for  appearances.  Here  ia  a  robbery,  at  least; 
God  grant  no  worse.  Peter,  my  boots ! "  So  saying,  the  Doctor, 
half  equipped,  and  followed  by  Peter  and  the  barber,  went  forth  on 
the  gallery.    "  Where  is  he  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. 

**  He  is  down  below,  talking  to  the  ostler,  and  tiying  to  sell  the 
pony,"  said  Peter. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  said  the  Doctor ;  **  follow  me,  like  true 
men : "  and  the  Doctor  ran  down  stahrs  in  his  «3k  nightcap,  for  liis 
wig  was  not  yet  prepared. 

"  There  he  is,  said  Peter ;  and  true  enough  there  was  a  man 
in  a  smock-frock  and  mounted  on  the  very  pony  which  Lady  Anna- 
bel had  presented  to  Plantagenet. 

**  Seize  this  man  in  the  King's  name,"  said  the.  Doctor,  hastily 
advancing  to  him.  "  Ostler,  do  your  duty;  Peter,  be  firm.  I 
charge  you  all ;  I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace.  I  charge  you  arrest 
this  man." 

The  man  seemed  very  much  astonished ;  but  he  was  composed, 
and  offered  no  resistance.  He  was  dressed  like  a  small  farmer,  in 
top-boots  and  a  smock-frock.  His  hat  was  rather  jauntily  placed 
on  his  curly  red  hair. 

"  Why  am  I  seized?"  at  length  said  the  man. 

"  Where  did  you  get  tliat  pony  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. 

"  I  bought  it,"  was  the  reply. 

« Of  whom?" 

^  A  stranger  at  market." 
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*  Too  are  aeeond  of  robbeiy,  and  smipected  of  murder,"  said 
Dr.  Masham.  ^Mr.  Oonstable,"  said  the  Doctor,  tnniing  to  that 
fonetioiiaE^,  who  had  now  arrired,  **  handcuff  this  num,  and  keep 
him  in  strict  custody  mitil  farther  orders." 

The  report  that  a  man  was  arrested  for  robbery,  and  snspected 
of  murder,  at  the  Red  Dragon,  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
town ;  and  the  inn-yard  was  soon  crowded  with  the  curious  and 
excited  inhaUtants. 

Peter  and  the  barber,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  ererythiTig, 
were  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  important  information  of 
which  they  were  the  sole  depositaries;. the  tale  lost  nothing  by 
their  telling ;  and  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  robbery  and 
mnrdo'  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Lord  Cadurcis,  of  Gadurcis 
Abbey,  was  soon  genendly  pr^alent. 

The  stranger  was  secured  in  a  stable,  before  which  the  constable 
kept  guard ;  mine  host,  and  the  waiter,  and  the  ostlers,  acted  as  a 
aort  of  supernumerary  police,  to  repress  the  multitude ;  while  Peter 
held  the  real  pony  by  the  bridle,  whose  identity,  which  he  frequently 
attested,  was  considered  by  all  present  as  an  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  the  commtssion  oif  the  crime. 

in  the  meantime  Dr.  Masham,  really  very  agitated,  roused  his 
brother  magistrate,  and  communicated  to  his  worship  the  important 
diflooTery.  The  Squire  fell  into  a  solemn  flutter.  ^  We  must  be 
regular,  brother  Masham ;  we  must  proceed  by  rule ;  we  are  a  bench 
in  oaraelyes.  Would  that  my  clerk  were  here  1  We  must  send  for 
Signsealer  forthwith.  I  will  not  decide  without  the  statutes.  The 
law  must  be  consulted,  and  it  must  be  obeyed.  The  fellow  hath  not 
hrougbft  my  wiff.  'Tis  a  ease  of  murder,  no  doubt.  A  Peer  of  the 
realm  murdered  I  Tou  must  break  the  intelligence  to  his  surviving 
parent,  and  I  will  communicate  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Can  the 
body  be  found  ?  That  will  prove  the  murder.  Unless  the  body  be 
found,  the  murder  yrill  not  be  proved,  save  the  villain  confess,  which 
he  will  not  do,  unless  he  hath  sudden  compunctions.  I  have  known 
sodden  compunctions  go  a  great  way.  We  had  a  ease  before  our 
bench  last  month ;  there  was  no  evidence.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
murdet;  it  was  of  woodcutting;  there  was  no  evidence;  but  the 
defendant  had  compunctions.  Oh !  here  is  my  wig.  We  must  send 
for  Signsealer.  He  is  clerk  to  our  bench,  and  he  must  bring  the 
statutes.    'Tis  not  simple  murder  this ;  it  involves  petty  tre&son." 

By  tins  time  his  wondnp  had  completed  his  toilet,  and  he  and  his 
eoUesgue  took  their  way  to  the  parlour  they  had  inhabited  the  pre- 
ceding' evening.  Mr.  Signsealer  was  in  attendance,  much  to  the 
real,  uough  concealed,  satisfaction  of  Squire  Mountmeadow.  Their 
worships  were  seated  like  two  consuls  before  the  table,  which  Mr. 
Signsealer  had  duly  arranged  with  writing  materials  and  various 
pAes  of  calf-bound  vdumes.  Squire  Mountmeadow  then,  arranging 
his  countenance,  announced  that  the  bench  was  prepared,  and  mine 
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host  was  instraeted  forthwith  to  sammon  the  eonstahle  and  his  charge, 
together  with  Peter  and  the  ostler  as  witnesses.  There  was  a  rash 
among  some  of  the  crowd  who  were  nighest  the  scene  to  follow  the 
prisoner  into  the  room ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  the  great  Mouatmeadow 
was  much  too  enamoured  of  his  own  self-importance  to  be  hy  any 
means  a  patron  of  close  coorts  and  priTate  hearings;  but  then, 
though  he  loved  his  power  to  be  witnessed,  he  was  equally  desirous 
that  his  person  should  be  reverenced.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  could 
keep  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  as  quiet  as  a  church ;  and  now, 
when  the  crowd  rushed  in  with  all  those  sounds  of  tumult  incidental 
to  such  a  movement,  it  required  only  Mountmeadow  slowly  to  rise, 
and,  drawing  himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  ffaunt  figure,  to 
knit  his  severe  brow,  and  throw  one  of  hu  peculiar  looks  around  the 
chamber,  to  insure  a  most  awful  stillness.  Instantly  everything  was 
so  hushed,  that  you  might  have  heard  Signsealer  knib  his  pen. 

The  witnesses  were  sworn;  Peter  proved  that  the  pony  oelonged 
to  Lord  Cadurds,  and  that  his  lordship  had  been  missmg  from  home 
for  several  days,  and  was  believed  to  nave  <;[uitted  the  abbey  on  this 
Identical  pony.  Dr.  Maeham  was  ready,  if  necessary,  to  confirm 
this  evidence.  The  accused  adhered  to  his  first  account,  that  he 
had  purchased  the  animal  the  day  before  at  a  neighbouring  fair,  and 
doggedly  declined  to  answer  any  cross-examination.  Squire  Mount- 
m^ow  looked  aUke  pompous  and  puzzled ;  whispered  to  the  Doc- 
tor ;  and  then  shook  his  head  at  Mr.  Signsealer. 

'<  I  doubt  whether  there  be  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  murder, 
brother  Masham,"  said  the  Squire ;  *'  what  shall  be  our  next 
step?" 

''  There  is  enough  evidence  to  keep  this  fellow  in  custody,"  said 
the  Doctor.  ^  We  must  remand  him,  and  make  inquiries  at  the 
market  town.  I  shall  proceed  there  immediately.  He  is  a  strange- 
looking  fellow,"  added  the  Doctor :  **  were  it  not  for  his  carroty 
locks,  I  should  scarcely  take  him  for  a  native." 

"  Hem ! "  said  the  Squire,  ^  I  have  my  suspicions.  Fellow,"  con- 
tinued his  worship,  in  an  awful  tone,  "  you  say  that  you  are  a 
stranger,  and  that  your  name  is  Morgan ;  very  suspicious  all  this : 
you  lubve  no  one  to  speak  to  your  character  or  station,  and  you  are 
found  in  possession  of  stolen  goods.  The  bench  will  remand  you  for 
the  present,  and  will  at  any  rate  commit  you  for  trial  for  the  robbery. 
But  here  is  a  Peer  of  the  realm  missing,  fellow,  and  ^ou  are  most 
grievously  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  his  spiriting  away,  or 
even  murder.  You  are  upon  tender  ground,  prisoner ;  'tis  a  case 
verging  onpetty  treason,  if  not  petty  treason  itself.  £h  I  Mr.  Sign- 
sealer ?  Thus  runs  the  law,  as  I  take  it  ?  Prisoner,  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  consider  your  situation.  Have  you  no  compunc- 
tions ?  Compunctions  might  save  you,  if  not  a  principal  offender. 
It  is  your  duty  to  assist  the  bench  in  executing  justice.  The  Crown 
is  merciful ;  you  may  be  king's  evidence.'' 
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Mr.  Signsealer  whispered  the  bench ;  he  proposed  that  the  pri- 
soner's hat  should  be  examined,  as  the  name  of  its  maker  might 
afford  a  cine  to  his  residence. 

^  Trae,  tnie,  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  Squire  Mountmeadow,  ''  I  am 
coming  to  that.  'Tis  a  sound  practice ;  I  have  known  such  a  circum- 
stance lead  to  great  disclosures.  But  we  must  proceed  in  order. 
Order  is  everything.     Constable,  take  the  prisoner's  hat  off." 

The  constable  took  the  hat  off  somewhat  rudely ;  so  rudely,  in- 
deed, that  the  carroty  locks  came  off  in  company  with  it,  and  re- 
vealed a  profusion  of  long  plaited  hair,  which  had  been  adroitly 
twisted  under  the  wig,  more  in  character  with  the  countenance  than 
its  previous  covering. 

^  A  Jesuit,  after  all ! "  exclaimed  the  Squire. 

**  A  gipsy,  as  it  seems  to  me,"  whispered  the  Doctor. 

**  Stfll  worse,"  said  the  Squire. 

*•  Silence  in  the  Court !  '^  exclaimed  the  awful  voice  of  Squire 
Mountmeadow,  for  the  excitement  of  the  audience  was  consider- 
able. The  disguise  was  generally  esteemed  as  incontestable  evi- 
dence of  the  murder.  "  Silence,  or  I  will  order  the  Court  to  be 
cleared.  Constable,  proclaim  silence.  This  is  an  awful  business," 
added  the  Squire,  with  a  very  long  face.  ^  Brother  Masham,  we 
most  do  our  duty ;  but  this  is  an  awful  business.  At  any  rate  we 
must  tiT  to  discover  the  body.  A  Peer  of  the  realm  must  not  be 
suffered  to  lie  murdered  in  &  ditch.  He  must  have  Christian 
burial,  if  possible,  in  the  vaults  of  his  ancestors." 

When  Morgana,  for  it  was  indeed  he,  observed  the  course  afiairs 
were  taking,  and  ascertained  that  his  detention  under  present  cir- 
cumstances was  inevitable,  he  relaxed  from  his  doggedness,  and 
expressed  a  willin^ess  to  make  a  communication  to  the  bench. 
Squire  Mountmeadow  lifted  up  lus  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if  entreating 
ihe  interposition  of  Providence  to  guide  him  in  his  course ;  then 
turned  to  his  brother  magistrate,  and  then  nodded  to  the  clerk. 

''He  has  compunctions,  brother  Masham,"  said  his  worship: 
**  I  told  you  so ;  he  has  compunctions.  Trust  me  to  deal  with 
these  fellows.  He  knew  not  his  perilous  situation;  the  hint  of 
petW  treason  staggered  him.  Mr.  Clerk,  take  down  the  prisoner's 
oourcssion ;  the  Court  must  be  cleared ;  constable,  clear  the  Court. 
Let  a  stout  man  stand  on  each  side  of  the  prisoner,  to  protect  the 
bench.  The  magistracy  of  England  will  never  shrink  nrom  doing 
their  duty,  but  they  must  be  protected.  Now,  prisoner,  the  bench 
is  ready  to  hear  your  confession.  Conceal  nothing,  and  if  you 
were  not  a  principal  in  the  murder,  or  an  accessory  before  the 
fact;  eh,  Mr.  Clerk,  thus  runs  the  law,  as  I  take  it?  there  may  be 
mercy;  at  any  rate,  if  you  be  hangec^  you  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  cheerfully  made  the  oidy  atonement  to  society  in 
your  power." 

**  Hanging  be  damned  t "  said  Morgana. 

Squire  Mountmeadow  started  from  his  seat,  his  cheeks  dis- 
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tended  with  rnge,  his  dull  eyes  for  o^  flashing  fire.  *  Did  yon 
ever  witness  such  atrocity,  brother  Maeham?"  exclaimed  his 
worship.  "  Did  you  hear  the  yilkin  ?  I'll  teach  him  to  respect 
the  bench.    I'll  nne  him  before  he  is  executed,  that  I  will ! " 

^  Hie  young*  gentlemaii  to  whom  this  pony  belongs,"  continued 
the  gipsy,  **  may  or  nuijf  not  be  a  lord.  I  never  asked  him 
his  nameji  and  he  never  told  it  me ;  but  he  sought  hospitality  of  me 
and  my  people,  and  we  gave  it  him,  and  he  uves  with  us,  of  his 
own  free  choice.  The  pony  is  of  no  use  to  him  now,  and  so  I 
came  to  sell  it  for  our  common  good." 

^A  Peer  of  the  realm  turned  gipsy!"  exclaimed  the  Squire. 
**  A  very  likely  tale !  Ill  teach  you  to  come  here  and  tell  your 
cock-and-bull  stories  to  two  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace. 
'Tis  a  flat  case  of  robbery  and  nnirder,  and  I  venture  to  say  some- 
thing else.  You  shall  go  to  gaol  directly,  and  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul ! " 

^<Nay,"  said  the  gipsy,  appealing  to  Dr.  Madiam,  <<yoii,  sir, 
appear  to  be  a  friend  of  this  youth.  Yoa  will  not  regain  him  by 
sending  me  to  gaol.  Load  me,  if  you  w31,  with  irons,  surround  me 
with  armed  men,  but  at  least  give  me  the  opportunity  of  proving 
the  truth  of  what  I  say.  I  offer  in  two  hours  to  produce  to  you 
the  youth,  and  you  shall  find  he  is  living  with  my  pcK>ple  in  content 
and  peace." 

**  Content  and  fiddlestick  I "  said  the  Squire,  in  a  rage. 

^  Brother  Mountmeadow,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  low  tone,  to  his 
colleague,  "  I  have  private  duties  to  perform  to  this  family.  Par- 
don me  if,  with  all  deference  to  your  sounder  judgment  and  greater 
experience,  I  myself  aceept  the  prisoner's  offer." 

^  Brother  Mashom,  you  are  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the 
p^ice,  you  are  a  brother  magistnibe,  and  you  are  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity ;  you  owe  a  duty  to  your  country,  and  you  owe  a  duty  to 
yourself.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  decorous,  that  one  of  the  Quorum  should 
go  a-gipsying  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  credit  this  preposterous 
tale  ?  Brother  Mashiun,  there  will  be  a  rescue,  or  my  name  is  not 
Mountmeadow." 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  solemn  warnings,  the  good  Doctor, 
^o  was  not  altogether  unaware  of  the  character  of  his  pupil,  and 
could  comprehend  that  it  was  very  posnUe  the  statement  of  the 
gipsy  might  be  genuine,  continued  without  very  much  offending  his 
ooileague,  who  looked  upon  his  conduct  indeed  rather  with  pity 
than  resentment,  to  accept  the  offer  of  Morgana;  and  consequently, 
well-secured  and  guarded,  and  preoediiig  the  Doctor,  who  rode 
behind  the  cart  with  liis  servant,  the  gipsy  soon  sallied  forth  from 
the  iim-yard,  and  requested  the  driver  te  guide  hia  course  in  the 
direction  of  ib^  forest 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  after  the  arrival  of  Cadnr- 
€18  at  the  gipaj  encampment,  and  nothing  had  yet  occurred  to 
make  him  repent  his  flight  from  the  ahhey,  and  the  choice  of  life 
he  had  made.  He  had  experienced  nothing  but  kindness  and 
hospitality,  while  the  beautiful  Beruna  seemed  quite  content  to  pass 
her  life  in  studying  his  amusement.  The  weather,  too,  had  been 
extremely  favourable  to  his  new  mode  of  existence ;  and,  stretched 
at  his  length  upon  the  rich  turf,  with  his  head  on  Beruna's  lap,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  rich  forest  foliage  glowing  in  the  autumnal 
smiaet,  Plantagenet  only  wondered  that  he  could  have  endured  for 
BO  many  years  the  shackles  of  his  common-place  home. 

His  companions  were  awaiting  the  return  of  their  leader,  Mor- 
eana,  who  had  been  absent  since  the  preceding  day,  and  who  had 
departed  on  Plantagenet's  pony.  Most  of  them  were  lounging  or 
strolling  in  the  vicinity  of  their  tents;  the  children  were  playing; 
the  old  woman  was  cooking  at  the  fire ;  and  altogether,  save  that 
the  hour  was  not  so  la/te,  the  scene  presented  much  the  same  aspect 
as  when  Gadurcis  had  first  beheld  it.  As  for  his  present  occupa- 
tion, Beruna  was  giving  him  a  lesson  in  the  gipsy  language,  which 
he  was  acquiring  with  a  rapid  facility,  which  quite  exceeded  all  his 
previous  efforts  in  such  acquisitions. 

Suddenly  a  scout  sang  out  that  a  party  was  in  sight.  The  men 
instantly  disappeared;  the  women  were  on  the  alert;  and  one  ran 
forward  as  a  spy,  on  pretence  of  telling  fortunes.  Tliis  bright-eyed 
professor  of  palmistry  soon,  however,  retunied  running,  and  out  of 
oreath,  yet  chatting  all  the  time  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and 
accompanying  the  startling  communication  she  was  evidently  making 
with  the  most  animated  gestures.  Beruna  started  up,  anu,  learing 
the  astonished  Gadurcis,  joined  them.  She  seemed  alarmed.  Gadur- 
cis was  soon  convinced  there  was  consternation  in  the  camp. 

Suddenly  a  horseman  galloped  up,  and  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  companion.  They  callea  out,  as  if  encouraging  followers,  and 
one  of  them  immediately  galloped  away  agfain,  as  if  to  detail  the 
results  of  their  recomiaisBance.  Before  Gadurcis  could  well  rise  and 
make  inquiries  as  to  what  was  going  on,  a  light  cart,  containing 
several  men,  drove  up,  and  in  it,  a  prisoner,  he  detected  Morgana. 
The  branches  of  the  trees  concealed  for  a  moment  two  other  horse- 
men who  followed  the  cart ;  but  Gadurcis,  to  his  hifinite  alarm  and 
mortification,  soon  recognised  Dr.  Masham  and  Peter. 

When  the  gipsies  found  their  leader  was  captive,  they  no  longer 
attempted  to  conceal  themselves ;  they  all  came  forward,  and  would 
have  clustered  round  the  cart,  had  not  the  riders,  as  well  as  those 
who  more  immediately  guarded  the  prisoner,  prevented  them. 
Morgana  spoke  some  words  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  gipsies^  and  they 
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immediately  appeared  less  agitated ;  then  turning  to  Dr.  Masham, 
he  said  in  Enghsh, "  Behold  your  child ! " 

Instantly  two  gipsy  men  seized  CadurdSy  and  led  him  to  th« 
Doctor. 

**  How  now,  my  lord !  **  said  the  worthy  Rector,  in  a  stem  voice, 
**  is  this  your  duty  to  your  mother  and  your  friends  ?  " 

Cadurcis  looked  down,  but  rather  dogged  than  a:$hamed. 

**  You  have  brought  an  innocent  man  into  great  peril,"  con- 
tinued the  Doctor.^  "  This  person,  no  longer  a  prisoner,  has  beer 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  robbery,  and  even  murder,  through  yoii: 
freak.  Morgana,  or  whatever  ^our  name  may  be,  here  is  some 
reward  for  your  treatment  of  this  child,  and  some  compensation  for 
your  detention.  Mount  your  pony,  Lord  Cadurcis,  and  return  to 
your  home  with  me." 

"  This  is  my  home.  Sir,"  said  Plantagenet. 

**  Lord  Cadurcis,  this  childish  nonsense  must  cease ;  it  has 
alreadv  endangered  the  life  of  your  mother,  nor  can  I  answer  for 
her  safetv,  if  you  lose  a  moment  in  returning." 

"  ChUd,  you  must  return,"  said  Morgana. 

''  Child  1 "  said  Plantagenet,  and  he  walked  some  steps  away,  and 
leant  against  a  tree.  *'  You  promised  that  I  should  remain,"  said 
he,  addressing  himself  reproachfullv  to  Morgana. 

"  You  are  not  vour  own  master,  said  the  gipsy ;  "  your  remain- 
ing here  will  only  endanger  and  disturb  us.  Fortunatelv  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  laws  we  have  never  outraged ;  but  had  there 
been  a  judge  less  wise  and  gentle  than  the  master  here,  our  peace- 
ful fanuly  might  have  been  all  harassed  and  hunted  to  the  veiy 
death." 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  addressed  some  words  to  his  tribe,  where^ 
np|on  two  brawny  fellows  seized  Cadurcis,  and  placed  him  agtun,  in 
spite  of  his  struggling,  upon  his  ponv,  with  tne  same  irresistible 
facility  with  which  they  had  a  few  nights  before  dismounted  him. 
The  bttle  lord  looked  very  sulky,  but  his  position  was  beginning  to 
get  ludicrous.  Morgana,  pocketing  his  five  guineas,  leaped  over 
the  side  of  the  cart,  and  offered  to  guide  the  Doctor  and  his  attend- 
ants through  the  forest.  They  moved  on  accordin^^ly.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  instant,  and  Cadurcis  suddenly  found  himself  returning 
home  between  the  Rector  and  Peter.  Not  a  word,  however, 
escaped  his  lips ;  once  onl^  he  moved ;  the  light  branch  of  a  tree, 
aimed  with  delicate  precision,  touched  his  back ;  he  looked  round; 
it  was  Beruna.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  him,  and  a  tear  stole  down 
his  pale,  sullen  cheek,  as,  taking  from  his  breast  his  handkerchief, 
he  threw  it  behind  him,  unperceived,  that  she  might  pick  it  up,  and 
keep  it  for  his  sake. 

After  proceeding  two  or  three  miles  under  the  guidance  of  Mor- 
gana, the  equestrians  gained  the  road,  though  it  still  ran  through 
the  forest.    Here  the  Doctor  dismissed  the  gipsy-man,  with  whom 
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he  had  occasionaDy  conyersed  durin?  their  progress ;  but  not  a 
Bound  eyer  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  Gadurcu,  or  rather,  ibe  cap- 
tiTe  who  was  now  substituted  in  Mor^;ana'B  stead.  The  Doctor,  now 
addressing  himself  to  Plantaeenet,  informed  him  that  it  was  of  im- 
portance that  thej  should  male  the  best  of  their  way,  and  so  he  put 
spurs  to  his  mare,  and  Cadurds  sullenly  complied  with  the  intima- 
tion. At  this  rate,  in  the  course  of  litUe  more  tlum  another  hour, 
they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  demesne  of  Gadurcis,  where  they  pulled 
up  their  steeds. 

They  entered  the  park — they  approached  the  portal  of  the  abbey 
— at  length  they  dismounted.  Their  coming  was  announced  by  a 
servant,  who  had  recognised  his  lord  at  a  distance,  and  had  ran  on 
before  with  the  tidings.  When  they  entered  the  abbey,  they  were 
met  by  Lady  Annabel  in  the  cloisters ;  her  countenance  was  very 
serious.  She  shook  hands  with  Dr.  Masham,  but  did  not  speak, 
and  immediately  led  him  aside.  Cadurds  remained  standing  in  the 
very  spot  where  Doctor  Madiam  left  him,  as  if  he  were  quite  a. 
Btnuiger  in  the  place,  and  was  no  longer  master  of  his  own  conduct. 
Suddenly  Doctor  Masham — who  was  at  the  end  of  the  cloister, 
while  laAj  Annabel  was  mounting  the  staircase — looked  round 
with  a  vexy  pale  face,  and  said  in  an  agitated  voice,  ^  Lord  Oadurcis, 
Lady  Annabel  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  the  saloon." 

Cadurcis  immediately,  but  slowly,  repaired  to  the  saloon.  Lady 
Annabel  was  walking  up  and  down  in  it.  She  seemed  greatly  dis»- 
turbed.  When  she  saw  him,  she  put  her  arm  round  his  neck  very 
affectionately,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  ^  My  dearest  Plantagene^ 
it  has  devolved  upon  me  to  communicate  to  you  some  very  distress- 
ing intelligence.  Her  voice  faltered,  and  the  tears  stole  down  her 
cheek. 

''My  mother,  then^ is  dangerously  ill?"  he  inquired  in  a  oflm 
but  softened  tone. 

''It  is  even  sadder  news  than  that,  dear  child." 

Cadurcis  looked  about  him  wildly,  and  then  with  an  inquirmg 
glance  at  Lady  Annabel — 

"  There  can  be  but  one  thin^  worse  than  that,"  he  at  length  said. 

"What  if  it  have  happened?"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
After  a  few  minutes  he  looked  up  and  said,  in  a  low  but  distinct 
voice — "  It  is  too  terrible  to  think  of;  it  is  too  terrible  to  mention ; 
but,  if  it  have  happened,  let  me  be  alone." 

Lady  Annabel  approached  him  with  a  light  step ;  she  embraced 
him,  and,  whispering  that  she  should  be  foimd  in  the  next  room, 
she  quitted  the  apartment. 

Cadurcis  remained  seated  for  more  than  half  an  hour  without 
changing  in  the  slightest  degree  his  position.  The  twilight  died 
away ;  it  grew  quite  dark ;  he  looked  up  with  a  slight  shiver,  and 
ttien  quitted  the  apartment. 

In  the  adjoining  room,  Lady  Annabel  was  seated  with  Doctor 
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Mashaaiy  and  giYing  him  the  details  of  the  t'aiidl  event.  It  had 
occurred  that  monnng.  Mrs.  Cadurds,  who  had  never  slept  a 
wink  since  her  knowledge  of  her  son's  undouhted  departure,  and 
aearcely  for  an  hour  been  free  from  violent  epileMic  fits,  had  fallen 
early  in  the  morning  into  a  dose,  which  lasted  aoout  half  an  hour, 
and  from  which  her  medical  attendant,  who  with  Pauncefort  had 
sat  up  with  her  during  the  night,  augured  the  most  favourable  con- 
sequences. About  half-past  six  o'clock  she  woke,  and  inquired 
whether  Plantagenet  had  returned.  They  answered  her  that 
Doetor  Maaham  had  not  yet  arrived^  but  would  probably  be  at  the 
abbey  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  She  said  it  would  be  too  late. 
They  endeavoured  to  encourage  her,  but  she  asked  to  see  Iiady 
Annabel,  who  was  immediately  called,  and  lost  no  time  in  repairing 
to  her.  When  Mrs.  Cadurcis  recognised  her,  she  held  out  her 
hand,  and  said  in  a  dying  tone— *'  It  was  my  fault ;  it  was  ever  niy 
£EHilt ;  it  is  too  late  now ;  let  him  find  a  mother  in  von.''  She  neret 
■poke  again,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  expirea. 

While  Lady  Annabel  and  the  Doctor  were  dwelling  on  these  sad 
circumstances,  and  debating  whether  he  should  venture  to  approach 
Plantagenet,  and  attempt  to  console  him, — for  the  evening  was  now 
far  advanced,  and  nearly  three  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  htal 
communication  had  been  made  to  him, — it  happened  that  Mistress 
Pauncefmrt  chanced  to  nass  Mrs.  Cadurcis'  room,  and  as  she  did  so 
she  heard  some  one  violently  sobbing.  She  listened,  and  hearing 
the  sounds  frequently  repeated,  she  entered  the  room,  which,  but 
for  her  candle,  would  have  been  quite  dark,  and  there  she  found 
Lord  Cadurcis  kneeling  and  weeping  by  his  mother's  bed-side.  He 
seemed  annoyed  at  being  seen  and  oisturbed,  but  his  spirit  was  too 
broken  to  murmur.  "La!  my  lord,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort, 
"^u  must  not  take  on  so;  you  must  not  indeed.  I  am  sure  this 
dark  room  is  enough  to  put  any  one  in  low  spirits.  Now  do  go  down 
stairs,  and  sit  with  my  lady  and  the  Doctor,  and  try  to  be  cheerful ; 
that  is  a  dear  good  young  gentleman.  I  with  Miss  Venetia  were 
here,  and  then  she  would  amuse  you.  But  you  must  not  take  on, 
because  there  is  no  use  in  it.  You  must  exert  yourself,  for  what 
is  done  cannot  be  undone ;  and,  as  the  Doctor  told  us  la^t  Sunday, 
we  must  all  die ;  and  well  for  those  who  die  with  a  good  conscience ; 
and  I  am  sure  the  poor  dear  lady  that  is  gime,  must  have  had  a 
good  conscience,  because  she  had  a  good  heart,  and  I  never  heard 
any  one  say  the  contrary.  Now  do  exert  yourself,  my  dear  lord, 
and  try  to  be  cheerful,  do ;  for  there  is  nothing  like  a  little  exertion 
in  these  cases,  for  God's  will  must  be  done,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say  yea  or  nay,  and  taking  on  is  a  murmuring  against  God's  pro- 
vidence.'L  And  so  Mistress  Pauncefort  would  have  continued  urging 
the  usuaitopics  of  coarse  and  common-place  consolation ;  but  Ca- 
durcis only  answered  with  a  sigh  that  came  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  and  said  with  streaming  eyes,  "Ah!  Mrs.  Pauncefort,  God 
had  only  given  me  one  Mend  in  tins  world,  and  there  bhe  lies." 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Thb  first  oonviction  tiiat  there  is  death  in  the  house  is  perhaps 
the  most  awful  moment  of  youth.  When  we  are  yovDgf  we  think 
that  not  onlr  oarselTeB,  bat  thait  all  abont  ns,  are  immortal.  Until 
the  arrow  has  struck  a  Tictim  round  our  own  he«rth»  death  is 
merdy  an  nnmeaning  word;  imtil  then,  its  casual  mention  has 
stamped  no  idea  unon  onr  brain.  There  are  few,  eren  amon^  those 
least  susceptible  ot  thought  and  emotion,  in  whose  hearts  and  minds 
the  first  death  in  the  fiunily  does  set  aci  as  a  very  powerful  revela- 
tion  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  of  their  own  being ;  there  are  few 
iHio,  alter  snoh  a  catastiopbe,  do  not  look  upon  the  world  and  the 
world's  ways,  at  least  for  a  time,  with  changed  and  tempered  fed- 
logB.  It  recdls  the  past ;  it  makes  vm  ponder  over  iihe  future ;  and 
yoath,  gay  and  light-hearted  youth,  is  taught,  for  the  first  tincy  to 
r^ret  and  to  fbar. 

On  Gadmnds,  a  child  of  pensiTe  temperaiMent,  and  in  whose 
strange  and  yet  uoideTeloped  character  there  was,  amid  lighter  cde- 
meata,  a  constitutional  principle  of  melandioly,  the  sudden  decease 
of  his  mother  produced  a  very  profound  offset.  All  was  forgotten 
of  his  parent,  except  the  intimate  and  natural  tie,  and  her  warm  and 
gemiine  affection.  He  was  now  alone  in  the  world ;  for  reflection 
impressed  upon  him  at  this  moment  i^iat  the  course  of  existence 
too  genenHy  teaches  to  us  all,  that  moumfdl  truth,  that,  after  idl, 
we  hare  no  firiends  that  we  can  depend  unon  in  this  life  but  our 
parents.  All  other  intimacies,  howerer  araent,  are  liable  to  cool ; 
all  othor  confidence,  howcTcr  unlimited,  to  be  violated.  In  the 
phantasmagoria  of  life,  the  friend  with  whom  we  have  cultirated 
mutual  trust  for  years  is  often  snddenljr  or  gradually  estranged 
&om  us,  or  becomes,  from  painful,  yet  nresistible  circumstances, 
eren  our  deadliest  fbe.  As  for  women,  as  for  the  mistresses  of  our 
hearts,  who  has  not  learnt  that  the  links  of  passion  are  fragile  as 
ther  are  glittering ;  and  that  the  bosom  on  which  we  have  reposed 
witn  idok^  ail  our  secret  sorrows  and  sanguine  hopes,  eventually 
becomes  the  very  heart  that  exults  in  our  misery  and  baffles  our 
welfare  ?  Where  is  the  enamoured  face  that  smiled  upon  our  early 
love,  and  was  to  shed  tears  over  omr  grave  ?  Where  are  the  choice 
companions  of  our  youth,  with  whom  we  were  to  breast  the  diffi- 
culties and  share  the  triumphs  of  existence  ?  Even  in  this  incon- 
stant world,  what  changes  like  the  heart  ?  Love  is  a  dream,  and 
friendship  a  delusion.  No  wonder  we  grow  callous )  for  how  few 
have  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  hearth  which  they  quitted 
in  levity  or  thoughtless  weariness,  yet  which  alone  is  faithful  to 
them ;  whose  sweet  affections  reqidre  not  the  stimulus  of  prosperity 
or  fame,  the  lure  of  accomplisthments,  or  the  tribute  of  flattery ;  but 
which  are  constant  to  us  in  distress,  and  console  us  even  in  disgrace  I 

Before  she  retired  for  the  night.  Lady  Annabel  was  anxious  to 
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see  Flantagenet.  ^Cstress  Fauncefort  had  infonned  her  of  his 
yisit  to  his  mother's  room.  Lady  Annabel  found  Gadnrcis  in  the 
g^allerj,  now  partially  lighted  by  the  moon  which  had  recently 
risen.  She  entered  with  her  li^ht,  as  if  she  were  on  her  way  to 
her  own  room,  and  not  seeking  mm. 

^  Dear  Pkntagenet,"  she  said,  ^  will  you  not  go  to  bed  ?" 

^  I  do  not  intend  to  go  to  bed  to-night,"  he  replied. 

She  approached  him  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  which  he  did  not 
withdraw  from  her,  and  they  walked  together  once  or  twice  up  and 
down  the  gallery. 

**  I  think,  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Annabel, "  you  had  better  come 
and  sit  with  us.'' 

^  I  like  to  be  alone,"  was  his  answer ;  but  not  in  a  sullen  voice, 
low  and  faltering. 

''But  in  sorrow  we  should  be  with  our  fHends,"  said  Liady 
Annabel. 

^  I  have  no  friends,"  he  answered.    ^  I  only  had  one." 

'^  I  am  your  friend,  dear  child ;  I  am  your  mother  now,  and  you 
shall  find  me  one  if  you  like.  And  Venetia,  haye  you  forgotten 
your  sister?  Is  she  not  your  friend?  And  Dr.  Masham,  surely 
you  cannot  doubt  his  friendship  }" 

Oadurcis  tried  to  stifle  a  sob.  **  Ay,  Lady  Annabel,"  he  said, 
**  yon  are  my  friend  now,  and  so  are  you  all ;  and  you  know  I  love 
you  very  much.  But  you  were  not  my  friends  two  years  ago ;  and 
things  will  change  a^ain;  they  will,  indeed.  A  mother  is  your 
friend  as  lonfi^  as  she  hves ;  she  cannot  help  being  your  friend. 

^  You  ahaUcome  to  Gherbury,  and  live  witn  us,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 
^  Tou  know  you  love  Gherbury,  and  you  shall  find  it  a  home,  a  real 
home." 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips ;  the  hand  was  coTered  with  his 
tears. 

"  We  will  go  to  Gherbury  to-morrow,  dear  Pkntagenet ;  remain- 
*ng  here  will  only  make  you  sad." 

« I  will  nerer  leave  Gadurcis  again  while  my  mother  is  in  this 
house,"  he  said,  in  a  firm  and  serious  yoice.  And  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  he  added,  **  I  wish  to  know  when  the  bunal  is  to  take 
place." 

<<  We  win  ask  Dr.  Masham,"  replied  Lady  Annabel.  "  Gome,  let 
us  go  to  him ;  come,  my  own  child." 

He  permitted  hiinseii  to  be  led  away.  They  descended  to  the 
small  apartment  where  Lady  Annabel  had  been  previously  sitting. 
They  found  the  Doctor  there ;  he  rose  and  pressed  Plantaffenet's 
hand  with  great  emotion.  They  made  room  for  him  at  the  fire  be- 
tween them ;  he  sat  in  silence  with  his  gaze  intently  fixed  upon  the 
decaying  embers,  yet  did  not  quit  his  hold  of  Lady  Annabel's  hand. 
He  found  it  a  consolation  to  him ;  it  linked  him  to  a  being  who 
seemed  to  love  him.  As  long  as  he  held  her  hand  he  did  not  seem 
quite  alone  in  the  world. 
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Now  nobody  spoke ;  for  Lady  Annabel  felt  that  Cadurcia  was  iu 
some  degree  solaced ;  and  she  thought  it  unwise  to  interrupt  the 
more  composed  train  of  his  thoughts.  It  was,  indeed,  Plantagenet 
himself  who  first  broke  silence. 

^1  do  not  think  I  can  go  to  bed.  Lady  Annabel/'  he  said. 
<*  The  thought  of  this  night  is  terrible  to  me.  I  do  not  think  it 
erer  can  end.    I  would  mucn  sooner  sit  up  in  this  room." 

''Nay!  my  child,  sleep  is  a  ^eat  consoler;  try  to  go  to  bed, 
lore." 

'*  I  should  like  to  sleep  in  my  mother's  room,"  was  his  strange 
reply.  **  It  seems  to  me  that  I  could  sleep  there.  And  if  I  woke 
in  the  night,  I  should  like  to  see  her." 

Lady  Annabel  and  the  Doctor  exchanged  looks. 

**  I  think,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you  had  better  sleep  in  my  room, 
and  then,  if  you  wake  in  the  night,  you  will  have  some  one  to  speak 
to.     You  will  find  that  a  comfort." 

**  Tes,  that  you  will,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  **  I  will  go  and  have 
the  sofa  bed  made  up  in  the  Doctor's  room  for  you.  Lideed  that 
will  be  the  very  best  plan." 

80  at  last,  but  not  without  a  struggle,  they  persuaded  Cadurcia 
to  retire.  Lady  Annabel  embraced  lum  tenderly  when  she  bade  him 
good  night ;  and,  indeed,  he  felt  consoled  by  her  affection. 

As  nothing  could  persuade  Plantagenet  to  leave  the  abbey  until 
hb  mother  was  buried.  Lady  Annabel  resolved  to  take  up  her  abode 
there,  and  she  sent  the  next  morning  for  Venetia.  There  were  a 
great  many  arrangements  to  make  about  the  burial  and  the  moum- 
mg ;  and  Lady  Annabel  and  Dr.  Masham  were  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence, to  go  the  next  morning  to  Southport ;  but  they  delayed 
their  departure  until  the  arrival  of  Venetia,  that  Cadurcis  might  not 
be  left  alone. 

The  meeting  between  himself  and  Venetia  was  a  very  sad  one, 
and  yet  her  companionship  was  a  great  solace.  Venetia  urged  every 
topic  that  she  fancied  could  reassure  his  spirits,  and  upon  the  happy 
home  he  would  find  at  Cherbury. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Cadurcis,  "  they  will  not  leave  me  here;  I  am  sure 
of  that.    I  think  our  happy  days  are  over,  Venetia." 

What  mourner  has  not  felt  the  magic  of  time?  Before  the 
funeral  could  take  place,  Cadurcis  had  recovered  somewhat  of  his 
usual  cheerfulness,  and  would  indulge  with  Venetia  in  plans  of 
their  future  life.  And  living,  as  they  all  were,  under  the  same 
roof,  sharing  the  same  sorrows,  participating  in  the  same  cares,  and 
an  about  to  wear  the  same  mournful  emblems  of  their  domestic  ca- 
lamity, it  was  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that  he  was  indeed  that 
desolate  being  he  had  at  first  correctly  estimated  himself.  Here 
were  true  friends,  if  such  could  exist ;  here  were  fine  sympathies, 
pure  affections,  innocent  and  disinterested  hearts  I  Every  domestic 
tie  yet  remiuned  perfect,  except  the  spell-bound  tie  of  blood.    That 
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wanting,  aJl  was  a  bright  and  happy  vision,  that  might  vanish  in  an 
instant,  and  for  ever ;  tliat  perfect,  even  the  least  graceful,  the  most 
repulsive  home,  had  its  irresistible  charms ;  and  its  loss,  when  once 
experienced,  might  be  mourned  for  ever,  and  could  never  be  re- 
stored. 


CHAPTER  XTX. 

After  the  funenU  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  the  family  returned  to  Cher- 
bury  with  Plontagenet,  who  was  hereafter  to  consider  it  his  home. 
All  tliat  the  most  tender  solicitude  could  devise  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  change  in  his  life  was  fulfilled  by  Lady  Annabel  and  her 
daughter,  and,  under  their  benignant  influence,  he  soon  regained  his 
usual  demeanour.  His  days  were  now  spent  as  in  the  earlier  period 
of  their  acquaintance,  with  the  exception  of  those  painful  returns  to 
home,  whicn  had  once  been  a  source  to  him  of  so  much  gloom  and 
unliappineas.  He  pursued  Ms  studies  as  of  old,  and  shared  the 
amusements  of  Yenetia.  His  allotted  room  was  ornamented  by 
her  drawings,  and  in  the  evenings  they  read  aloud  by  turns  to 
Lady  Annabel  the  volume  which  she  selected.  The  abbey  he 
never  visited  again  after  his  mother's  funeral. 

Some  weeks  had  passed  in  this  quiet  and  contented  manner, 
when  one  day  Doctor  Masham,  who,  since  the  death  of  his  mother, 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  his  guardian,  received  a  letter 
from  that  nobleman,  to  announce  that  he  had  made  arrangements 
for  sending  his  ward  to  Eton,  and  to  request  that  he  would 
accordingly  instantiy  proceed  to  the  metropolis.  This  announce- 
ment occasioned  both  Cadurcis  and  Yenetia  poignant  affliction. 
The  idea  of  separation  was  to  both  of  them  most  painful;  and 
altliough  Lady  Annabel  herself  was  in  some  degree  prepared  for 
an  arrangement,  which  sooner  or  later  she  considered  inevitable, 
slie  was  herself  scarcely  less  distressed.  The  good  Doctof  ,  in  some 
degree  to  break  the  bitterness  of  parting,  proposed  accompanying 
Flantagenet  to  London,  and  himself  personally  delivenng  the 
clinrge,  in  whose  welfare  they  were  so  much  interested,  to  his 
guardian.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  very  sad  affair,  and  the 
week  which  was  to  intervene  before  his  departure  found  both 
himself  and  Yenetia  often  in  tears.  They  no  longer  took  any 
delight  in  their  mutual  studies,  but  passed  me  day  walking  about 
and  vkiting  old  haimta,  and  endeavom-ing  to  console  each  other 
for  what  they  both  deemed  a  great  calamity,  and  which  was, 
indeed,  the  only  serious  misfortune  Yenetia  had  herself  expe- 
rienced in  the  whole  course  of  her  serene  career. 

"  But  if  I  were  really  your  brother,"  said  Plantagenet,  "  I  must 
have  quitted  you  the  same,  Yenetia.  Boys  always  go  to  school ; 
and  then  we  shall  be  so  happy  when  I  return!" 

**  Oh  I  but  we  are  so  happy  now,  Plantagenet.     I  cannot  believe 
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that  we  are  going  to  part.  And  are  you  sure  that  you  will  return  ? 
Perhaps  your  guardian  will  not  let  you,  and  will  wish  you  to  speud 
your  holidays  at  his  house.     His  house  will  be  your  home  now." 

It  was  impossible  for  a  moment  to  forget  the  sorrow  that  was 
impending  over  them.  There  were  so  many  preparations  to  be 
made  for  his  departure,  that  every  instant  something  occurred  to 
remind  them  of  their  sorrow.  Venetia  sat  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
marking  lus  new  pocket-handkerchiefs  which  they  had  all  gone  to 
Sonthport  to  purchase,  for  Plantageuet  asked,  as  a  particular 
favour,  that  no  one  should  mark  them  but  Venetia.  Then  Lad^ 
Annabel  gave  Phuitagenet  a  wiiting-case,  and  Venetia  filled  it 
with  pens  and  paper,  that  he  might  never  want  means  to  com- 
municato  with  them;  and  her  eveniiu-^^  were  passed  in  work- 
ing him  a  purse,  which  Lady  AunaLo  ock  care  should  be 
well  stocked.  All  day  long  there  seemed  something  going  on 
to  remind  them  of  what  was  about  to  happen ;  and  as  for  Paunce- 
fort,  she  flounced  in  and  out  the  room  fifty  times  a-day,  with 
"  Wliat  is  to  be  done  about  my  lord's  shirts,  ray  lady  ?  I  tlilnk  his 
lordship  had  better  have  another  dozen,  your  la'slup.  Better  too 
much  than  too  little,  I  always  say ;"  or,  ^  O !  my  lady,  your  la'sliip 
cannot  form  an  idea  of  what  a  state  my  lord's  stockings  are  in,  my 
ladv.  I  think  I  had  better  go  over  to  Soutliport  with  John,  my  lady, 
and  bay  him  some;"  or,  *< Please,  my  lady,  did. I  understand  your 
la'ship  spoke  to  the  tailor  on  Thursday  about  my  lord's  tilings.^  I 
suppose  your  la'ship  knows  my  lord  hi^  got  no  great-coat  ? " 

Every  one  of  these  inquiries  made  Venetia's  heart  tremble. 
Then  there  was  the  sad  habit  of  dating  every  coming  day  by  its 
distance  from  the  fatal  one.  There  was  tiie  last  dav  but  four,  and 
the  last  day  but  three,  and  the  last  day  but  two.  The  last  day  but 
one  at  length  arrived;  and  at  length,  too,  though  it  seemed 
incredible,  the  last  day  itself. 

Plantagenet  and  Venetia  both  rose  venr  early,  that  they  might 
make  it  as  long  as  possible.  They  sighed  involuntarily  when  tliey 
met,  and  then  they  went  about  to  pay  last  visits  to  eveir  creature 
and  object  of  wluch  they  had  been  so  long  fond.  Plantageuet 
went  to  bid  farewell  to  the  horses  and  adieu  to  the  cows,  and  then 
walked  down  to  the  woodman's  cottage,  and  then  to  shake  hands 
with  the  keeper.  He  would  not  say  "  Good-bye"  to  the  hou.^ehold 
nntil  the  very  last  moment ;  and  as  for  Marmion,  the  bloodhound, 
he  accompanied  both  of  them  so  faithfully  in  this  melancholy 
ramble,  and  kept  so  close  to  both,  that  it  was  useless  to  break  the 
sad  intelligence  to  him  yet. 

"  I  think  now,  Venetia,  we  have  been  to  see  everything,"  said 
Plantagenet,  "  I  shall  see  the  peacocks  at  breakfast  time.  I  wish 
Eton  was  near  Cherbury,  and  then  I  could  come  home  on  Sunday. 
I  cannot  bear  going  to.Cadurcis  again,  but  I  should  like  you  to  ^o 
once  a  week,  and  try  to  keep  up  our  garden,  and  look  after  everv- 
thjng,  thougrV  Atere  is  not  much  that  will  not  take  care  of  itself, 
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except  the  garden.  We  made  that  together,  and  I  could  not  bear 
its  being  neglected." 

Venetia  could  not  assure  him  that  no  wish  of  his  should  be 
neglected,  because  she  was  weeping. 

"  I  am  glad  the  Doctor,"  he  continued,  "  is  going  to  take  me  to 
town.  I  should  be  very  wretched  by  myself.  But  he  will  put  me 
in  mind  of  Cherbury,  and  we  can  talk  together  of  Lady  Annabel 
and  you.  Hark!  the  bell  rings;  we  must  go  to  breakfast,  the 
last  breakfast  but  one." 

Lady  Annabel  endeavoured,  by  unusual  good  spirits,  to  cheei 
up  her  little  friends.  She  spoke  of  Plantagenet's  speedy  return  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  pleasant  things  they  were  to  do 
when  he  came  back,  tb- "  she  really  succeeded  in  exciting  a  smile  in 
Venetians  April  fa%,:     r   Jhe  was  smiling  amid  tears. 

Although  it  was  the  last  day,  time  hung  heavily  on  their  hands. 
After  breakfast  they  went  over  the  house  together ;  and  Gadurcis, 
half  with  genuine  feeling,  and  half  in  a  spirit  of  mockery  of  their 
sorrow,  made  a  speech  to  the  inanimate  walls,  as  if  they  were  aware 
of  his  intended  departure.  At  length,  in  their  progress,  they  passed 
the  door  of  the  closed  apartments,  and  here,  holding  Venetians  hand, 
he  stopped,  and,  with  an  expression  of  irresistible  humour,  making  a 
▼ery  low  bow  to  them,  he  said,  very  gravely,  "  And  good-bye  rooms 
that  I  have  never  entered ;  perhaps,  before  I  come  back,  Venetia 
will  find  out  what  is  locked  up  in  you  I " 

Doctor  Masham  arrived  for  dinner,  and  in  a  post  chaise.  The 
unusual  conveyance  reminded  them  of  the  morrow  very  keenly. 
Venetia  could  not  bear  to  see  the  Doctor's  portmanteau  taken  out 
and  carried  into  the  hall.  She  had  hopes,  until  then,  that  some- 
thing would  happen  and  prevent  all  this  misery.  Oadurcis  whis- 
pered her,  "  I  say,  Venetia,  do  not  you  wish  this  was  winter  ?  " 

«Why,Plant^enetr" 

'*  Because  then  we  might  have  a  good  snow-storm,  and  be  blocked 
up  again  for  a  week." 

Venetia  looked  at  the  sky,  but  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen. 

The  Doctor  was  glad  to  warm  himself  at  the  hall-fire,  for  it  was 
a  fresh  autumnal  afternoon. 

^  Are  you  cold.  Sir  ?"  said  Venetia,  approaching  him. 

*  I  am,  my  little  maiden,"  said  the  Doctor. 

*'Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  its  snowing.  Doctor  Ma- 
sham?" 

**  Snowing !  my  little  maiden ;  what  can  you  be  thinking  of  ?  " 

The  dinner  was  rather  gayer  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  Doctor  was  jocular.  Lady  Annabel  very  lively,  and  Plantagenet 
excited  by  an  extraordinary  glass  of  wine.  Venetia  alone  remained 
dispirited.  The  Doctor  made  mock  speeches  and  proposed  toasts, 
and  told  Plantagenet  that  he  must  learn  to  make  speeches  too,  or 
what  would  he  do  when  he  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  And  then 
Plantagenet  tried  to  make  a  speech,  and  proposed  Venetians  health; 
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and  then  Vcnetia,  who  conld  not  bear  to  hear  herself  praised  by  him 
on  such  a  day — the  last  day — ^burst  into  tears.  Her  mother  called 
her  to  her  side  and  consoled  her,  and  Plantagenet  jumped  up  and 
wiped  her  eyes  with  one  of  those  very  pocket-handkercliiefs  on 
which  she  had  embroidered  his  cipher  and  coronet  with  her  own 
beautiful  hair. 

Towards  evening  Plantagenet  began  to  experience  the  re-action 
of  hii  artificial  spirits.  The  Doctor  had  fallen  into  a  gentle  slumber, 
Lady  Annabel  had  quitted  the  room,  Venetia  sat  with  her  hand  in 
Plantagcnet's  on  a  stool  by  the  fire-side.  Both  were  very  sad  and 
silent.  At  last  Venetia  said,  "  O  Plantagenet,  I  wish  I  were  your 
real  sister !  Perhaps,  when  I  see  you  again,  you  will  forget  this," 
and  she  turned  the  jewel  that  was  suspended  round  her  neck,  and 
fihowed  him  the  inscription. 

"  I  am  sure  when  I  see  you  again,  Venetia,"  he  replied,  **  the  only 
difference  will  be,  that  I  shall  love  you  more  than  ever." 

*•  I  hope  so,"  said  Venetia. 

**  r  ani  sure  of  it.  Now  remember  what  we  are  talking  about. 
When  we  meet  again,  we  shiill  see  which  of  us  two  will  love  each 
other  the  most." 

**  O  Plantagenet,  I  hope  they  will  be  kind  to  you  at  Eton." 

«I  will  make  them." 

**  And,  whenever  you  are  the  least  unhappy,  you  will  write  to 

US?" 

"  I  shall  never  be  unhanpy  about  anything  but  being  away  from 
you.  As  for  the  rest,  I  will  make  people  respect  me ;  I  know  what 
I  am." 

**  Because  if  they  do  not  behave  well  to  you,  mp.mma  could  ask 
Dr.  Masham  to  go  and  see  you,  and  they  will  attend  to  him ;  and 
I  would  ask  him  too." 

"  I  wonder,"  she  continued  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  if  you  have 
everything  you  want.  I  am  quite  sure  the  instant  you  are  gone,  we 
sli.ill  remember  something  you  ought  to  have ;  and  then  I  shall  be 
quite  brokenhearted." 

•*  I  li.ive  got  everything." 

«*  You  said  you  wanted  a  large  knife." 

"  Ye.^ !  but  I  am  going  to  buy  one  in  London.  Doctor  Masham 
says  he  will  take  me  to  a  place  where  the  finest  knives  in  the  world 
arc  to  be  bought.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  go  to  London  with  Doctor 
Ma>^hani." 

"  I  have  never  written  your  name  in  your  Bible  and  Prayer-book. 
I  will  do  it  this  evening." 

"  Lady  Annabel  is  to  write  it  in  the  Bible,  and  you  are  to  write 
it  in  tlie  Prayer-book." 

"  You  are  to  write  to  us  from  London  by  Doctor  Masham,  if  only 
ft  Kne." 

« I  shall  not  fail." 

*  Never  mind  about  your  hand-writing ;  but  mind  you  write." 
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At  this  moment  Lady  Amiabel's  step  was  heard,  and  Plant«genet 
said,  **  Giye  me  a  kiss,  Venetia,  for  I  do  not  mean  to  bid  good-bye 
to-night." 

**  But  you  will  not  go  to-morrow  before  we  are  up  ? " 

«  Yes,  we  shall." 

''Now,  Plantagenety  I  shall  be  up  to  bid  you  good-bye;  mind 
that." 

Lady  Annabel  entered,  the  Doctor  woke,  lights  followed,  the 
servant  made  up  the  fire,  and  the  room  looked  cheerful  again.  After 
tea,  the  names  were  duly  written  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  ; 
the  last  arrangements  were  made,  all  the  baggage  was  brought 
down  into  the  hall,  all  ransacked  their  memory  and  fancy,  to  see  if 
it  were  possible  that  anything  that  Plantagenet  could  require  was 
either  forgotten  or  had  been  omitted.  The  clock  struck  ten ;  Lady 
Annabel  rose.  The  travellers  were  to  part  at  an  early  hour :  she 
shook  hands  with  Doctor  Masham,  but  Cadurcis  was  to  bid  her  fare- 
well in  her  dressing-room,  and  then,  with  heavy  hearts  and  glisten- 
big  eyes,  they  all  separated.    And  thus  ended  the  last  day !      * 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Venetia  passed  a  restless  night.  She  was  so  resolved  to  be  awake 
in  time  for  rlantagenet's  departure,  that  she  could  not  sleep ;  and  at 
length,  towards  morning,  fell,  from  exhaustion,  into  a  light  slumber, 
from  which  she  sprang  up  convulsively,  roused  by  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  of  the  postr-chaise.  She  looked  out  of  her  window,  and  saw 
the  servant  strapping  on  the  portmanteaus.  Shortly  after  this  she 
heard  Plantagenet's  step  in  the  vestibule ;  he  passed  her  room,  and 
proceeded  to  her  mother's  dressing-room,  at  the  door  of  which  she 
neard  him  knock,  and  then  there  was  silence. 

*^  You  are  in  good  time,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  who  was  seated  in 
an  easy  chair  when  Plantagenet  entered  her  room.  '^  Is  the  Doctor. 
up?" 

"  He  is  breakfasting." 

«  And  have  you  breakfasted  ?  " 

**  I  have  no  appetite." 

"  You  should  take  something,  my  child,  before  you  go.  Now, 
come  hither,  my  dear  Plantagenet,"  she  said,  extending  her  hand ; 
"  listen  to  me,  one  word.  Wnen  you  arrive  in  London,  you  will  go 
to  your  guardian's.  He  is  a  great  man,  and  I  believe  a  very  good 
one,  and  the  law  and  your  fiither's  will  have  placed  him  in  the 
position  of  a  parent  to  you.  You  must  therefore  love,  honour,  and 
obey  him ;  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  deserve  all  your  affection,  respect, 
and  duty.  Whatever  he  desires  or  counsels  you  will  perform  and 
follow.  So  long  as  you  act  accordmp  to  his  wishes,  you  cannot  be 
wrong.  But,  my  dear  Plantagenet,  if  by  any  chance  it  ever  hap- 
pens, for  strange  tlungs  sometimes  happen  in  tliis  world,  that  you 
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are  in  ironUe  and  require  a  friend,  remember  that  Cherburj  is  also 
your  home ;  the  home  of  your  heart,  if  not  of  the  law ;  and  that 
not  merely  from  my  own  love  for  you,  but  because  I  promised  youj 
poor  mother  on  her  death-bed,  I  esteem  myself  morally,  although 
not  legally,  in  the  li^ht  of  a  parent  to  you.  You  will  find  Eton  a 
great  change ;  you  will  experience  many  trials  and  temptations  ;  but 
you  will  triumpn  over  and  withstand  them  all,  if  you  will  attend  to 
these  few  directions.  Fear  God ;  morning  and  night  let  nothing 
induce  you  ever  to  omit  your  prayers  to  Him ;  you  will  find  tliat 
praying  will  make  you  happy.  Obey  your  superiors ;  always  treat 
your  masters  with  respect.  Ever  speak  the  truth.  So  long  .as  you 
adhere  to  this  rule,  you  never  can  be  involved  in  any  serious  rai*- 
foitune.  A  deviation  from  truth  is,  in  general,  the  foundation  of 
all  misery.  Be  kind  to  yom*  companions,  but  be  firm.  Do  not  be 
langhed  into  doing  that  which  you  know  to  be  wrong.  Be  modest 
and  humble,  but  ever  respect  yourself.  Remember  who  you  are, 
and  also  that  it  is  your  duty  to  excel.  Providence  has  given  you  a 
great  lot.   Think  ever  that  you  are  born  to  perform  great  duties. 

"  God  bless  you,  Plantagenet !  "  continued  her  ladyship,  after  a 
slight  pause,  with  a  faltering  voice — **  God  bless  you,  my  sweet 
(Aild.  And  God  will  bless  you  if  you  remember  Him.  Try  also  to 
remember  us,"  she  added,  as  she  embraced  hun,  and  placed  in  his 
band  Venetians  well-lined  purse.  "  Do  not  forget  Cherbury  and  all 
it  contains ;  hearts  that  love  you  dearly,  and  wul  pray  ever  for  your 
welfare." 

Plantagenet  leant  upon  her  bosom.  He  had  entered  the  room 
resolved  to  be  composed,  with  an  air  even  of  cheerfulness,  but  his 
tender  heart  yielded  to  the  first  appeal  to  his  afi'ections.  He  could 
ooly  murmur  out  some  broken  syllables  of  devotion,  and  almost  un- 
consciously found  that  he  had  quitted  the  chamber. 

With  streaming  eyes  and  hesitating  steps  he  was  proceeding  along 
the  vestibule,  when  he  heard  his  name  called  by  a  low  sweet  voice. 
He  looked  around ;  it  was  Venetia.  Never  had  he  beheld  such  a 
beautiful  vision.  She  was  muffled  up  in  her  dressing-gown,  her 
small  white  feet  only  guarded  from  the  cold  by  her  slippers.  Her 
golden  hair  seemed  to  reach  her  waist,  her  cheek  was  flushed,  her 
urge  blue  eyes  glittered  with  tears. 

'^  Plantagenet,"  she  said — 

Neither  of  them  could  speak.  They  embraced,  they  mingled 
their  teaiB  together,  and  every  instant  they  wept  more  plenteously. 
At  length,  a  footstep  was.  heard ;  Venetia  murmured  a  blessing,  and 
yaniahed. 

Cadurcis  lingered  on  the  stairs  a  moment  to  compose  himself. 
He  wiped  his  eyes ;  he  tried  to  look  undisturbed.  All  the  servants 
were  in  the  hall ;  from  Mistress  Pauncefort  to  the  scullion  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye.  All  loved  the  little  lord,  he  was  so  gracious  and 
90  gentle.  Every  one  asked  leave  to  touch  liis  hand  before  he  went. 
He  tried  to  smile  and  say  something  kind  to  all.     He  recognised 
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the  gamekeeper,  and  told  hun  to  do  what  he  liked  at  Oadurcis ; 
said  something  to  the  coachman  about  his  pony ;  and  begged  Mis- 
tress Pauncefort,  quite  aloud,  to  take  great  care  of  her  young 
mistress.  As  he  was  speaking,  he  felt  something  rubbing  against 
his  hand :  it  was  Marmion,  the  old  bloodhound.  He  also  came  to 
bid  his  adieus.  Oadurcis  patted  him  with  ^eat  affection,  and  said, 
•  Ah !  my  old  fellow,  we  shall  yet  meet  again." 

The  Doctor  appeared,  smiling  as  usual,  made  his  inquiries  whether 
all  were  right,  nodded  to  the  weeping  household,  called  Plantugenet 
his  brave  boy,  and  patted  him  on  the  back,  and  bade  him  jump  into 
the  chaise.  Another  moment,  and  Doctor  Masham  had  also  entered ; 
the  door  was  closed,  the  fatal  ''All  right"  sung  out,  and  Lord 
Oadurcis  was  whirled  away  from  that  Oherbury  where  he  was  bo 
loTed. 

THB  END  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 


BOOK  11. 


OHAPTER  I. 

Life  is  not  dated  merely  by  years.  Events  are  sometimes  the 
best  calendars.  There  are  epochs  in  our  existence  which  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  a  formal  appeal  to  the  registry.  The  arrival  of 
the  Oadurcis  family  at  their  old  abbey,  their  consequent  intimacy 
at  Oherbury,  the  death  of  the  mother,  and  the  departure  of  the  son 
— these  were  events  which  had  been  crowded  into  a  space  of  less 
than  two  years ;  but  those  two  years  were  not  only  the  most  event- 
ful in  the  life  of  Vcnetia  Herbert,  but  in  their  influence  upon  the 
development  of  her  mind,  and  the  formation  of  her  chu-acter,  far 
exceeued  the  effects  of  all  her  previous  existence. 

Veuetia  once  more  found  herself  with  no  companion  but  her 
mother,  but  in  vain  she  attempted  to  recall  the  feelings  she  had 
before  experienced  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  revert  to  the 
resources  slie  had  before  commanded.  No  longer  could  she  wander 
in  imaginary  kingdoms,  or  transform  the  limited  world  of  her  ex- 
perience into  a  boundless  region  of  enchanted  amusement.  Her 
play-pleasure  hours  were  fled  for  ever.  She  sighed  for  her  faithful 
and  sympathising  companion.  The  empire  of  fancy  yielded  without 
a  struggle  to  the  conquering  sway  of  memory. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  Yenctia  was  restless  and  dispirited,  and 
when  she  was  alone  she  often  wept.  A  mysterious  instinct  prompted 
her,  however,  not  to  exhibit  such  emotion  before  her  mother.  Yet 
she  loved  to  hear  I^y  Annabel  talk  of  Plantagenet,  and  a  visit  to 
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the  abbey  was  ever  her  fayourite  walk.  Sometimes,  too,  a  letter 
arrived  from  Lord  CadurciB,  and  this  was  great  joy,  but  such  com- 
munications were  rare.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  for  a  junior 
boy  at  a  public  school  to  maintain  a  correspondence ;  yet  his  letters 
were  most  affectionate,  and  always  dwelt  upon  the  prospect  of  hif 
return.  The  period  for  this  hoped-for  return  at  length  arrired, 
but  it  brought  no  Plantagenet.  His  guardian  wished  that  the  holi- 
days should  be  spent  under  his  roof.  Still  at  intervals  Cadurcb 
wrote  to  Cherbury,  to  which,  as  time  flew  on,  it  seemed  destined  he 
nerer  was  to  return.  Vacation  followed  vacation,  alike  passed  witli 
his  guardian,  either  in  London,  or  at  a  country  seat  still  more  remote 
from  Cherbury,  until  at  length  it  became  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  that  his  guardian's  house  should  be  esteemed  his  home,  that 
Plantagenet  ceased  to  allude  even  to  the  prospect  of  retuiii.  In 
time  his  letters  became  rarer  and  rarer,  until,  at  length,  they  alto- 
gether ceased.  Meanwhile  Venetia  had  overcome  the  original 
pang  of  separation ;  if  not  as  gay  as  in  old  days,  she  was  serene  and 
very  studious ;  de%hting  less  in  her  flowers  and  birds,  but  much 
more  in  her  books,  and  pursuing  her  studies  with  an  earnestness 
and  assiduity  which  her  mother  was  rather  fain  to  check  than  to 
encourage.  Venetia  Herbert,  indeed,  promised  to  become  a  most 
accomplished  woman.  She  had  a  fine  ear  for  music,  a  ready  tongue 
for  lanfi:uages ;  already  she  emulated  her  mother's  skill  in  the  arts; 
while  the  Hbraiy  of  Cherbury  afforded  welcome  and  inexhaustible 
resources  to  a  girl  whQse  genius  deserved  the  richest  and  most 
sedulous  cultivation,  and  whose  peculiar  situation,  independent  of 
her  studious  predisposition,  rendered  reading  a  pastime  to  her 
rather  than  a  task.  Lady  Annabel  watched  the  progress  of  her 
daughter  with  lively  interest,  and  spared  no  efforts  to  assist  the 
formation  of  her  principles  and  her  taste.  That  deep  religious 
feeling  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  mother  had  been  care- 
fully and  earl^  cherished  in  the  heart  of  the  child,  and  in  time  the 
unrivalled  wntings  of  the  great  divines  of  our  Church  became  a 
principal  portion  of  her  reading.  Order,  method,  severe  study, 
strict  religious  exercise,  with  no  amusement  or  relaxation  but  of 
the  most  simple  and  natural  character,  and  with  a  complete  seclu- 
sion from  society,  altogether  formed  a  system,  which,  acting  upon 
a  singularly  susceptible  and  gifted  nature,  secured  the  promise 
in  Venetia  Herbert,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary woman ;  a  system,  however,  against  which  her  lively  and 
somewhat  restless  mind  might  probably  have  rebelled,  had  not  that 
system  been  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  the  melting  spell  of  ma- 
ternal affection.  It  was  the  inspiration  of  this  sacred  love  that 
hovered  like  a  guardian  angel  over  the  life  of  Venetia.  It  roused 
her  from  her  morning  slumbers  with  an  embrace,  it  sanctified  her 
evening  pillow  with  a  blessing ;  it  anticipated  the  difficulty  of  the 
student's  page,  and  guided  the  faltering  hand  of  the  hesitating 
artist;  it  refreshed  her  memory,  it  modukted  her  voice ;  it  accom- 
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panied  her  in  the  cottage,  and  knelt  by  her  at  the  altar.  Mar- 
vellous and  beautiful  is  a  mother's  love !  And  when  Venet  Ja,  with 
her  strong  feelings  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  would  look  around  and 
mark  that  a  graceful  form  and  a  bright  eve  were  for  ever  watching 
over  her  wants  and  wishes,  instructing  with  sweetness,  and  soft  even 
with  advice,  her  whole  soul  rose  to  her  mother,  all  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  concentrated  in  that  sole  existence,  and  she  desired 
no  happier  destiny  than  to  pass  through  life  living  in  the  light  of 
her  mother's  smiles,  and  clinging  with  passionate  trust  to  that 
beneficent  and  guardian  form. 

But  with  all  her  quick  and  profound  feelings  Venetia  was 
thoughtful,  and  even  shrewd,  and  when  she  was  alone  her  very 
love  for  her  mother,  and  her  gratitude  for  such  an  ineffable  trea- 
sure as  parental  affection,  would  force  her  mind  to  a  subject 
which  at  intervals  had  haunted  her  even  from  her  earliest  child- 
hood. Why  had  she  only  one  parent  ?  What  mystery  was  this 
that  enveloped  that  great  tie?  For  that  there  was  a  mystery 
Venetia  felt  as  assured  as  that  ^e  was  a  daughter.  By  a  process 
which  she  could  not  analyse,  her  father  had  become  a  forbidden 
subject.  True,  Lady  Annabel  had  placed  no  formal  prohibition 
upon  its  mention;  nor  at  her  present  age  was  Venetia  one  who 
would  be  influenced  in  her  conduct  by  the  by-gone  and  arbitrary 
intimations  of  a  menial;  nevertheless,  that  the  mention  of  her 
father  would  afford  pain  to  the  being  ^e  loved  best  in  the  world, 
was  a  conviction  which  had  grown  with  her  years  and  strengthened 
with  her  strength.  Pardonable,  natural,  even  laudable  as  was  the 
anxiety  of  the  daughter  upon  such  a  subject,  an  instinct  with  which 
she  could  not  struggle  closed  the  lips  of  Venetia  for  ever  upon  this 
topic.  His  name  was  never  mentioned,  his  past  existence  was  never 
alluded  to.  Who  was  he  ?  That  he  was  of  noble  family  and  great 
position  her  name  betokened,  and  the  state  in  which  they  Uved. 
He  must  have  died  very  early ;  perhaps,  even  before  her  mother 
gave  her  birth.  A  dreadful  lot  indeed ;  and  yet  was  the  grief  that 
even  such  a  dispensation  might  occasion,  so  keen,  so  overwhelming, 
that  after  fourteen  long  years  his  name  might  not  be  permitted, 
even  for  an  instant,  to  pass  the  lips  of  his  bereaved  wife  ?  Was  his 
child  to  be  deprived  or  the  only  solace  for  his  loss,  the  consolation 
of  cherishing  nis  memory  ?  Strange,  passing  strange  indeed,  and 
very  bitter !  At  Cherbury  the  f dnSly  of  Herbert  were  honoured 
only  from  tradition.  Until  the  arrival  of  Lady  Annabel,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  they  had  not  resided  at  the  hall  for  more 
than  half  a  centmr.  There  were  no  old  retainers  there  from 
whom  Venetia  might  glean  without  suspicion,  the  information  for 
whicli  she  panted.  Slight,  too,  as  was  Venetia's  experience  of 
society,  there  were  times  when  she  could  not  resist  tlie  impression 
tliat  lier  mother  was  not  hapjy ;  that  there  was  some  secret  sor- 
row that  weighed  upon  her  spirit,  some  grief  that  gnawed  at  her 
heart     Could  it  be  still  the  recollection  of  her  lost  sire  ?    Could 
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one  8o  religious,  so  resigned,  so  assured  of  meeting  tie  lost  one  in 
a  better  world,  brood  with  a  repining  soul  over  the  will  of  her 
Creator?  Such  conduct  was  enturely  at  variance  with  all  the 
tenets  of  Lady  Annabel.  It  was  not  thus  she  consoled  the 
bereayed,  that  she  comforted  the  widow,  and  solaced  the  orphan. 
Venetiay  too,  observed  everything  and  f(»rgot  nothing.  Not  an 
incident  of  her  earliest  childhood  that  was  not  as  fresh  in  her 
memory  as  if  it  had  occurred  yesterday.  Her  memory  was  natu- 
rally keen ;  living  in  solitude,  with  nothing  to  distract  it,  its  im- 
pressions never  faded  away.  She  had  never  forgotten  her  mother's 
teare  the  day  that  she  and  Plantagenet  had  visited  Marringlmrst. 
Somehow  or  other  Dr.  Masham  seemed  connected  with  this  sor- 
row. Whenever  Lady  Annabel  was  most  dispirited  it  was  after  an 
interview  with  that  gentleman;  yet  the  presence  of  the  Doctor 
always  gave  her  pleasure,  and  he  was  the  most  kind-hearted  and 
che^ul  of  men.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  only  her  illusion ;  per- 
haps, after  all,  it  was  tne  memory  of  her  father  to  which  her 
mother  was  devoted,  and  which  occasionally  overcame  her ;  per- 
haps she  ventured  to  speak  of  him  to  Dr.  Masham,  though  not 
to  her  daughter,  and  tms  might  account  for  that  occasional  agita- 
tion which  Venetia  had  observed  at  his  visits.  And  yet,  and  yet, 
and  yet->4n  vain  she  reasoned.  There  is  a  strange  sympathy  which 
whispers  convictions  that  no  evidence  can  authorise,  and  no  argu- 
ments dispel.  Venetia  Herbert,  particularly  as  she  grew  older, 
could  not  refrain  at  times  A'om  yielding  to  the  irresistible  belief 
that  her  existence  was  envelop<)d  in  some  mystery.  Mystery  too 
often  presupposes  the  idea  of  guilt.  Guilt!  Who  was  guilty? 
Venetia  shuddered  at  the  current  of  her  own  thoughts.  She 
started  from  the  garden  seat  in  which  she  had  fallen  into  this  dan- 
gerous and  painful  reverie ;  flew  to  her  mother,  who  received  her 
with  smiles;  and  buried  her  f^ce  in  tlie  bosom  of  Lady  Annabel. 


CHAPTER  n. 

We  have  indicated  in  a  few  pages  the  progress  of  three  years. 
How  differently  passed  to  the  two  preceding  ones,  when  the  Cadur- 
cis  family  were  settled  at  the  abbey !  For  during  this  latter  period 
it  seemed  that  not  a  single  incident  had  occurred.  Tliey  had 
glided  away  in  one  unbroken  course  of  study,  religion,  and  domes* 
tic- love,  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  the  pursuits  of  charity ;  like 
a  long  summer  sabbath-day,  sweet  and  serene  and  still,  undis- 
turbed by  a  single  passion,  hallowed  and  hallowing. 

If  the  Cadurcis  family  were  now  not  absolutely  forgotten  at 
Cherbury,  they  were  at  least  only  occasionally  rem  umbered.  Tliese 
last  three  years  so  completely  harmonized  with  the  life  of  Venetia 
before  their  aiTival,  that,  taking  a  general  view  of  her  existence, 
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their  rebidence  at  the  abbey  figured  only  as  an  episode  in  her 
career;  active  indeed  and  stirring,  and  one  Hiat  had  left  some 
impressions  not  easily  discarded ;  but,  on  the  whole,  mellowed  by 
the  magic  of  time,  Venetia  looked  back  to  her  youthful  friendship 
as  an  event  that  was  only  an  exception  in  her  lot,  and  she  viewed 
herself  as  a  being  bom  and  bred  up  in  a  sedusion  which  she  was 
never  to  quit,  with  no  aspirations  beyond  the  little  world  in  which 
she  moved,  and  where  she  was  to  die  in  peace,  as  she  had  lived  in 
purity. 

One  Sunday,  the  conversation  after  dinner  fell  upon  Lord  Cadur- 
cis.  Doctor  Masham  had  recently  met  a  young  Etonian,  and  hod 
made  some  inquiries  about  their  friend  of  old  days.  The  informa- 
tion he  had  obtained  was  not  very  satisfactory.  It  seemed  that 
Oadurcis  was  a  more  popular  boy  with  his  companions  than  his 
tutors ;  he  had  been  rather  unruly,  and  had  only  escaped  expulsion 
by  the  influence  of  his  g^uardian,  who  was  not  only  a  great  noble, 
but  a  powerful  minister. 

This  conversation  recalled  old  times.  They  talked  over  the  arri- 
val of  Mrs.  Cadurcis  at  the  abbey,  her  strange  character,  her  un- 
timely end.  Lady  Annabel  expressed  her  conviction  of  the  natural 
excellence  of  Plantagenet's  disposition,  and  her  regret  of  the  many 
disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured ;  it  gratified  Venetia  to 
listen  to  his  praise. 

'<  He  has  quite  forgotten  us,  mamma,"  said  Venetia. 
•   "  My  love,  he  was  very  young  when  he  quitted  us,"  replied  Lady 
Annabel ;  '*  and  you  must  remember  the  influence  of  a  change  of  life 
at  so  tender  an  age.     He  lives  now  in  a  busy  world." 

^  I  wish  that  he  had  not  forgotten  to  write  to  us  sometimes,"  said 
Venetia. 

<<  Writing  a  letter  is  a  great  achievement  for  a  schoolboy,"  said 
the  Doctor ;  *Mt  is  a  duty  which  even  grown-up  persons  too  often 
forget  to  fulfil,  and  when  postponed,  it  is  generally  deferred  for 
ever.  However,  I  agree  with  Lady  Annabel,  Cadurcis  was  a  fine 
fellow,  and  had  he  been  properly  brought  up,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
might  have  turned  out  something." 

**  Poor  Plantagenet  1 "  said  Venetia,  •*  how  I  pity  him.  His  was 
a  terrible  lot — ^to  lose  both  his  parents  I  Whatever  were  the  errors 
of  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  she  was  his  mother,  and  in  spite  of  every  morti- 
fication he  clung  to  her.  Ah  1  I  shall  never  forget  when  Pauncc- 
fort  met  him  coming  out  of  her  room  the  night  before  the  burial, 
when  he  said,  with  streaming  eyes,  '  I  onlv  had  one  friend  in  the 
world,  and  now  she  is  gone.'  I  could  not  love  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  and 
yet,  when  I  heard  of  these  words,  I  cried  as  much  as  he." 

•*  Poor  fellow  I"  said  the  Doctor,  filling  his  glass. 

"  If  there  be  any  person  in  the  world  whom  I  pity,"  said  Venetia, 
" 'tis  an  orphan.  Oh!  what  should  I  be  without  mamma?  And 
Plantagenet,  poor  Plantagenet !  he  has  no  mother,  no  father," 
Venetia  addea  with  a  faltering  voice :  ^  I  can  sympathise  with  him 
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in  some  degree,  I,  I,  I  know,  I  feel  the  misfortune,  the  misery, — ** 
her  face  became  crimson,  yet  she  could  not  restrain  the  irresistible 
words, — *^  the  misery  of  never  having  known  a  father,"  she  added. 

There  was  a  deadjpause,  a  most  solemn  silence.  In  vain  Venetia 
struggled  to  look  caun  and  unconcerned ;  every  instant  she  felt  tiie 
blood  mantling  in  her  cheek  with  a  more  lively  and  spreading  agita- 
tion. She  dared  not  look  up ;  it  was  not  possible  to  utter  a  word 
to  turn  the  conversation.  She  felt  utterly  confounded,  and  abso- 
lutely mute.  At  length.  Lady  Annabel  spoke.  Her  tone  was 
severe  and  choking,  very  dififerent  to  her  usual  silvery  voice. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  my  daughter  should  feel  so  keenly  the  want  of 
a  parent's  love,"  said  her  ladyship. 

What  would  not  Venetia  have  given  for  the  power  of  speech ! 
but  it  seemed  to  have  deserted  her  for  ever.  There  she  sat  mute 
and  motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  table,  and  with  a  burn- 
ing cheek,  as  if  she  were  conscious  of  having  committed  some  act 
of  shame,  as  if  she  had  been  detected  in  some  base  and  degrading 
deed.  Yet,  what  had  she  done?  A  daughter  had  delicately 
alluded  to  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  parent,  and  expressed  her  keen 
sense  of  the  deprivation. 

It  was  an  autumnal  afternoon :  Doctor  Masham  looked  at  the 
sky,  and  after  a  long  pause,  made  an  observation  about  the  weather, 
and  then  requested  permission  to  order  his  horses,  as  the  evening 
came  on  apace,  and  ne  had  some  distance  to  ride.  Lady  Annabel 
rose;  the  Doctor,  with  a  countenance  unusually  serious,  offered 
her  his  arm ;  and  Venetia  followed  them  like  a  criminaJ.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  horses  appeared ;  Ladv  Annabel  bid  adieu  to  her 
friend  in  her  usual  kind  tone,  and  with  her  usual  sweet  smile ;  and 
then,  without  noticing  Venetia,  instantly  retured  to  her  own 
diamber. 

And  this  was  her  mother — ^her  mother  who  never  before  quitted 
her  for  an  instant  without  some  sign  and  symbol  of  affection,  some 
playful  word  of  love,  a  winning  smile,  a  passing  embrace,  that 
seemed  to  acknowledge  that  the  pang  of  even  momentanr  separa- 
tion could  only  be  alienated  by  this  graceful  homage  to  the  heart. 
What  had  she  done  ?  Venetia  was  about  to  follow  Lady  Annabel, 
but  she  checked  herself.  Agony  at  having  offended  her  mother, , 
and  for  the  first  time,  was  blended  with  a  strange  curiosity  as  to 
the  cause,  and  some  hesitating  indignation  at  her  treatment. 
Venetia  remained  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  Lady  Annabel ; 
but  her  ladyship  did  not  reappear.  Every  instant,  the  astonishment 
and  the  gnef  of  Venetia  increased.  It  was  the  first  domestic  dif- 
ferenoe  that  Ind  occurred  between  them.  It  shocked  her  very 
mndi.  She  thought  of  Plantagenet  and  Mrs.  Gadurcis.  There 
was  a  mortifying  resemblance,  however  slight,  between  the  respec- 
tive situations  of  the  two  families.  Venetia,  too,  had  quarrelled 
with  her  mother ;  that  mother  who,  for  fourteen  vears,  had  only 
looked  upon  her  with  fondness  and  joy;  who  had  been  ever 
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kind,  without  being  ever  weak,  and  had  rendered  her  child  happy 
by  making  her  good ;  that  mother  whose  benefieent  wisdom  had 
transformed  duty  into  delight ;  that  superior,  yet  gentle  being,  bo 
indulgent  yet  so  just,  so  gifted  yet  so  condescending,  who  dedi- 
cated all  her  knowledge,  ami  time,  and  care,  and  intellect  to  her 
daughter. 

y  enetia  threw  herself  upon  a  couch  and  wept.  They  wpre  the 
first  tears  of  unmixed  pain  that  she  had  ever  shed.  It  was  said  by 
the  household  oi  Venetia  when  a  child,  that  she  had  never  cried ; 
not  a  single  tear  had  ever  sullied  that  sunny  face.  Surrounded  by 
scenes  of  innocence,  and  images  of  happiness  and  content,  Venetia 
smiled  on  a  world  that  smiled  on  her,  the  radiant  heroine  of  a 
golden  age.  She  had,  indeed,  wept  over  the  sorrows  and  the  depar- 
ture of  Cadurcis ;  but  those  were  soft  showers  of  sympathy  and 
affection  sent  from  a  warm  heart,  like  drops  from  a  summer  sky. 
But  now  this  grief  was  ag]ony ;  her  brow  throbbed,  her  hand  was 
clenched,  her  heart  beat  with  tumultuous  palpitation ;  the  streaming 
torrent  came  scalding  down  her  cheek  like  fire  rather  than  tears, 
and  instead  of  assuaging  her  emotion,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  (o 
increase  its  fierce  and  fervid  power. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  red  autumnal  twilight  had  died  away,  the 
shadows  of  night  were  brooding  over  the  halls  of  Cherbury.  The 
moan  of  the  rising  wind  might  be  distinctly  heard,  and  ever  and 
anon  tlie  branches  of  neighbouring  trees  svrung  with  a  sudden  jret 
melancholy  sound  against  the  windows  of  the  apartment,  of  which 
the  curtains  had  remained  undrawn.  Venetia  looked  up';  the  room 
would  have  been  in  perfect  darkness  but  for  a  glimmer  which  just 
indicated  the  site  of  the  expiring  fire,  and  an  uncertain  light,  or 
rather  modified  darkness,  that  seemed  the  sky.  Alone  and  de- 
solate! Alone  and  desolate  and  unhappy!  Alone  and  desolate 
and  unhappy,  and  for  the  first  time!  Was  it  a  sigh,  or  a  groan, 
that  issued  from  the  stifling  heart  of  Venetia  Herbert  ?  That  child 
of  innocence,  that  bright  emanation  of  love  and  beauty,  that  airy 
creature  of  grace  and  gentleness,  who  had  never  said  on  mikind 
word  or  done  an  unkind  thing  in  her  whole  career,  but  had  glanced 
and  glided  through  existence,  scattering  happiness  and  joy,  and 
receiving  the  pleasure  which  she  herself  miparted,  how  over- 
whelming was  her  first  struggle  with  tliat  dark  stranger — Sorrow ! 

Some  one  entered  the  room ;  it  was  Mistress  Pauncefort.  She 
held  a  taper  in  her  hand,  and  came  tripping  gingerly  in,  with  a 
new  cap  streaming  with  ribands,  and  scarcely,  as  it  were,  con- 
desceniHng  to  execute  the  mission  with  which  she  was  intrusted, 
which  was  no  greater  than  fetching  her  lady's  reticule.  She 
glanced  at  the  table,  but  it  was  not  there ;  she  turned  up  her  nose 
at  a  chair  or  two,  which  she  even  condescended  to  propel  a  little 
with  a  saucy  foot,  as  if  the  reticule  might  be  hid  under  the 
hanging  drapery,  and  then,  unable  to  find  the  object  of  her  search. 
Mistress  Pauncefort  settled  herself  before  the  glass,  elevating  the 
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taper  above  her  head,  that  she  might  observe  what  indeed  she  had 
b^n  examining  the  whole  day,  the  effect  ol  her  new  cap.  With  a 
complacent  simper,  Mistress  Paimcefort  then  turned  from  pleasure 
to  business,  and,  approaching  the  couch,  gave  a  faint  shriek,  half 
genuine,  half  affected,  as  ^e  recognised  the  recumbent  form  of 
her  young  mistress.  "Well  to  be  sure,"  exclaimed  Mistress 
Pauneefort,  "  was  the  like  ever  seen  I  Miss  Venetia,  as  I  lire !  La ! 
Miss  Venetia,  what  can  be  the  matter?  I  declare  I  am  all  of  a 
palpitation." 

Venetia,  affecting  com|>08ure,  said  she  was  rather  unwell ;  that 
she  had  a  headache,  and,  rising,  murmured  that  she  would  go  to  bed. 
<*  A  headache ! "  exclaimed  Afistreas  Paunoefort,  ^  I  hope  no  worse, 
for  there  is  my  lady,  and  she  is  as  out  of  sorts  as  possible.  She  has 
a  headache  too ;  and  when  I  shut  the  door  just  now,  I  am  sure  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb,  she  told  me  not  to  make  so  much  noise  when  I  lelt 
ibe  room.    *  Noise ! '  says  I ;  *  why  really,  my  lady,  I  don't  pretend 

to  be  a  spirit;  but  if  it  comes  to  noise '  'N^eyer  answer  me, 

Pauncefort"  saysmykdy.  *No,  my  lady,' says  I,  *I  never  do, 
and,  I  am  sure,  when  I  have  a  headache  myself,  I  don't  like  to  be 
answered.'  But,  to  be  sure,  if  you  have  a  headache,  and  my  lady 
has  a  headache  too.  I  only  hope  we  have  not  got  the  epidemy.  I 
vow,  Miss  Venetia,  that  your  eyes  are  as  red  as  if  you  had  been 
running  against  the  wind.  Well,  to  be  sure,  if  you  have  not 
been  crying !    I  must  go  and  tell  my  lady  immediately." 

<< Light  me  to  my  room,"  said  Venetia;  "I  will  not  disturb  my 
mother,  as  she  is  unwell." 

Venetia  rose,  and  Mistress  Pauncefort  followed  her  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  lit  her  candles.  Venetia  desired  her  not  to  remain ;  and 
when  she  had  quitted  the  chamber,  Venetia  threw  herself  in  her 
chair  and  sighed. 

To  sleep — ^it  was  impossible ;  it  seemed  to  Venetia  that  she  could 
never  rest  again.  She  wept  no  more,  but  her  distress  was  very 
great.  She  felt  it  impossible  to  exist  through  the  night  without 
being  reconciled  to  her  mother;  but  she  refrained  from  going  to 
her  room,  from  the  fear  of  again  meeting  her  troublesome  attendant. 
She  resolved,  therefore,  to  wait  until  she  heard  Mistress  Pauncefort 
retire  for  the  night,  and  she  listened  with  restless  anxiety  for  the 
sign  of  her  departure  in  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  along  the  vesti-  • 
bde,  on  which  the  doors  of  Lady  Annabel's  and  her  daughter's 
apartments  opened. 

An  hour  elapsed,  and  at  length  the  sound  was  heard.  Convinced 
that  Pauncefort  had  now  quitted  her  mother  for  the  night,  Venetia 
ventured  forth,  and  stopping  before  the  door  of  her  mother's  room, 
she  knocked  gently.  There  was  no  reply,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Venetia  knocked  again,  and  rather  louder.  Still  no  answer. 
**  Mamma,"  said  Venetia  in  a  faltering  tone,  but  no  sound  replied. 
Venetia  then  tried  the  door,  and  found  it  fastened.  Then  she  gave 
up  the  effort  in  despair,  and  retreating  to  her  own  chamber,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  bed,  and  wept  bitterly. 
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Some  time  elapsed  before  she  looked  up  again ;  the  candles  were 
flaring  in  their  sockets.  It  was  a  wild  windy  night ;  Venetia  rose, 
and  withdrew  the  curtain  of  her  window.  The  black  clouds  were 
scudding  along  the  dsj,  revealing  in  their  occasional  but  transient 
rifts,  some  s^limpses  of  the  moon  that  seemed  unusually  bright ;  or 
of  a  star  that  trembled  with  supernatural  brilliancy.  She  stood 
awhile  gazing  on  the  outward  scene  that  harmonized  with  her  own 
internal  agitation :  her  grief  was  like  the  storm,  her  love  like  the 
light  of  that  bright  moon  and  star.  There  came  over  her  a  desire 
to  see  her  mother,  which  she  felt  irresistible ;  she  was  resolved  that 
•  no  difficulty,  no  impediment,  should  prevent  her  instantly  from 
throwing  herself  on  ner  bosom.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her  brain 
would  bum,  that  this  awful  night  could  never  end  without  such  an 
interview.  She  opened  her  door,  went  forth  again  into  the  vesti- 
bule, and  approached  with  a  nervous  but  desperate  step  her 
mother's  chamber.  To  her  astonishment  the  door  was  ajar,  but 
there  was  a  light  within.  With  trembling  step  and  downcast  eyes, 
Vcnctia  entered  the  chamber,  scarcely  daring  to  advance,  or  to 
look  up. 

**  Mother,"  she  said,  but  no  one  answered;  she  heard  the  tick  of 
the  clock;  it  was  the  only  sound.  *' Mother,"  she  repeated,  and  she 
dared  to  look  up,  but  the  bed  was  empty.  There  was  no  mother. 
Lady  Annabel  was  not  in  the  room.  Following  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, Venetia  knelt  b^  the  side  of  her  mother's  bed  and  prayed. 
She  addressed  in  audible  and  agitated  tones,  that  Almighty  and 
Beneficent  Being  of  whom  she  was  so  faithful  and  pure  a  follower. 
With  sanctified  simplicity,  she  communicated  to  her  Creator  and 
her  Saviour  all  her  distress,  all  her  sorrow,  all  the  agony  of  her  per- 
plexed and  wounded  spirit.  If  she  had  sinned,  she  prayed  for  for- 
giveness, and  declared  in  solitude,  to  one  whom  she  could  not 
deceive,  how  unintentional  was  the  trespass ;  if  she  were  only  mis- 
apprehended, she  supplicated  for  comfort  and  consolation ;  for  sup- 
port under  the  heaviest  visitation  she  had  yet  experienced,  the  dis- 
pleasure of  that  earthly  parent  whom  she  revered  only  second  to 
her  heavenly  Father. 

"For  thou  art  my  Father,"  said  Venetia,  **  I  have  no  other  father 
but  thee,  O  God  I  Forgive  me,  then,  my  heavenly  parent,  if  in  my 
wilfulness,  if  in  my  thoughtless  and  sinful  blindness,  I  have  sighed 
for  a  lather  on  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven !  Great  have  tliy  mer- 
cies been  to  me,  O  God!  in  a  mother's  love.  Turn,  then,  again  to 
me  the  heart  of  that  mother  whom  I  have  offended !  Let  her  look 
upon  her  child  as  before ;  let  her  continue  to  me  a  double  parent, 
and  let  me  pay  to  her  the  duty  and  the  devotion  that  might  other- 
wise, have  been  divided! " 

"  Amen  I "  said  a  sweet  and  solemn  Tdoe ;  and  Venetia  was 
2lA8pexl  in  her  mother's  arms. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

If  the  lore  of  Lady  Annabel  for  her  child  were  capable  of  in- 
crease, it  mi^^ht  have  been  believed  that  it  absolutely  became  more 
profound  and  ardent  after  that  short-lived  but  pamfu]  estrange- 
menty  which  we  have  related  in  the  last  chapter.  With  all  Lady 
Aiinabers  fascinating  qualities  and  noble  virtues,  a  fine  observer  of 
human  nature  enjoying  opportunities  of  intimately  studying  her 
character,  might  have  suspected  that  an  occasion  oiuy  were  wanted 
to  display  or  develop  in  that  lady's  oonduct  no  trifling  evidence  of 
a  haughty,  proud,  and  even  inexorable  spirit.  Circumstanced  as 
she  was  at  Cherbury,  with  no  one  capable  or  desirous  of  disputing 
her  wUl,  the  more  gracious  and  exalted  quaUties  of  her  nature  were 
alone  apparent.  Entertaining  a  severe,  even  a  sublime  sense  of 
the  paramount  claims  of  duty  in  all  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
life,  her  own  conduct  afforded  an  invariable  and  consistent  example 
d  her  tenet ;  from  those  around  her  she  required  Uttle,  and  tnat 
was  cheerfully  granted ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  her  more  eminent 
situation  alike  multiplied  her  own  obligations,  and  enabled  her  to 
fulfil  them ;  she  appeared,  therefore,  to  pass  her  life  in  conferring 
happiness  and  in  receiving  gratitude.  Strictly  religious,  of  imma- 
culate reputation,  rigidly  lust,  systematically  charitable,  dignified  in 
her  manners,  yet  more  than  courteous  to  her  inferiors,  and  gifted 
at  the  same  time  with  great  self-control  and  great  decision,  she  was 
looked  up  to  by  all  within  her  sphere,  with  a  sentiment  of  affection- 
ate veneration.  Perhaps  there  was  only  one  person  within  her 
little  world  who,  both  oy  disposition  and  relative  situation,  was 
qualified  in  any  way  to  question  her  undoubted  sway,  or  to  cross 
by  independence  of  opimon  the  tenour  of  the  dlscipliiie  ^^he  had 
established,  and  this  was  her  child.  Venetia,  with  one  of  the  most 
affectionate  and  benevolent  natures  in  the  world,  was  gifted  with 
a  shrewd  inquiring  mind,  and  a  restless  imagination.  She  was 
capable  of  forming  her  own  opinions,  and  had  both  reason  and 
feeling  at  command  to  fi^uge  their  worth.  But  to  gain  an  influ- 
ence over  this  child  had  been  the  sole  object  of  Lady  Annabel's 
life,  and  she  had  hitherto  met  that  success  which  usually  awaits  in 
this  world  the  strong  purpose  of  a  determined  spirit.  Lady  An- 
nabel herself  was  far  too  acute  a  person  not  to  have  detected  early 
in  life  the  talents  of  her  child,  and  she  was  proud  of  them.  She 
had  cultivated  them  with  exemplary  devotion,  and  with  admirable 
profit.  But  Lady  Annabel  had  not  less  discovered  that,  in  the 
ardent  and  susceptible  temperament  of  Venetia,  means  were  ulTered 
by  which  the  heart  might  be  trained  not  only  to  cope  with  but  over- 
power the  intellect.  With  great  powers  of  pleasing,  beauty,  accom- 
plishments, a  sweet  voice,  a  soft  manner,  a  sympathetic  heart,  Lady 
Annabel  was  qualified  to  charm  the  world ;  sne  had  contrived  to 
fsu^^ns^  her  daughter.    She  had  inspired  Venetia  with  the  most 
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roraantic  attachment  for  her  i  such  as  rather  eahsists  between  two 
female  friends  of  the  same  age  and  hearts,  than  between  uidividuaJa 
in  the  relative  situations  which  they  bore  to  each  other.  Yet  while 
Venetia  thus  loved  her  mother,  she  could  not  but  also  respect  and 
revere  the  superior  being  whose  knowledge  was  her  guide  on  ail 
subjects,  and  whose  various  accomplishments  deprived  her  secluded 
education  of  all  its  disadvantages ;  and  when  she  felt  that  one  so 
gilied  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  benefit  of  her  child,  and  that  this 
beautiful  and  peerless  lady  had  no  other  ambition  but  to  be  her 
guardian  and  attendant  spirit;  gratitude,  fervent  and  profound, 
mingled  with  admiring  reverence  and  passionate  affection,  and 
together  formed  a  spell  that  encircled  the  mind  of  Venetia  with 
talismanic  sway. 

Under  the  despotic  influence  of  these  enchanted  feelings,  Venetia 
was  fast  growing  into  womanhood,  without  a  single  cloud  having 
ever  disturbed  or  sullied  the  pure  and  splendid  heaven  of  her 
domestic  life.  Suddenly  the  horizon  had  become  clouded,  a  storm 
had  gathered  and  burst,  and  an  eclipse  could  scarcely  have  occa- 
sioned more  terror  to  the  untutored  roamer  of  the  wilderness,  than 
this  unexpected  catastrophe  to  one  so  inexperienced  in  the  power 
of  the  passions  as  our  heroine.  Her  heaven  was  again  serene; 
but  such  Wiis  the  effect  of  this  ebullition  on  her  character,  so  keen 
was  her  dread  of  again  encountering  the  agony  of  another  mis- 
xmderstandhig  with  her  mother,  that  she  recoiled  w^ith  trembling 
from  that  subject  which  had  so  often  and  so  deeply  engaged  her 
secret  thoughts;  and  the  idea  of  her  father,  associated  as  it  now 
was  with  ])ain,  mortification,  and  misery,  never  rose  to  her  imagina- 
tion but  instantly  to  be  shunned  as  some  unhallowed  image,  of 
which  the  bitter  contemplation  was  fraught  with  not  less  disastrous 
consequences  than  the  denounced  idolatry  of  the  holy  people. 

Whatever,  therefore,  miglit  be  the  secret  reasons  which  impelled 
Lady  Annabel  to  shroud  the  memory  of  the  lost  parent  of  her  cliild 
in  such  inviolate  gloom,  it  is  certain  that  the  hitherto  restless  though 
concealed  curiosity  of  Venetia  upon  the  subject,  the  nish  demon- 
stration to  which  it  led,  and  the  consequence  of  her  boldness,  in-* 
stead  of  threatening  to  destroy  in  an  instant  the  deep  and  matured 
system  of  her  mother,  had,  on  the  whole,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  very  purjwse  for  which  Lady  Annabel  had  so  long 
laboured.  Tliat  hvdy  spared  no  pains  in  following  up  the  advantage 
which  her  acutcness  and  knowledge  of  her  daughter's  character 
assured  her  that  she  had  secured.  She  hovered  round  her  child 
more  like  an  enamoured  lover  than  a  fond  mother ;  she  hung  upon 
her  looks,  she  read  her  thoughts,  she  anticipated  every  want  and 
wibh ;  her  dulcet  tones  seemed  even  sweeter  tlian  before ;  her  soft 
and  elegant  manners  even  mpre  tender  and  refined.  Though  even 
in  her  childliood  Lady  Aimabel  had  rather  guided  than  commanded 
Venetia ;  now  she  rather  consulted  than  guided  her.  She  seized 
advantage  of  the, advanced  character  and  mature  appearance  of 
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Venetia  to  treat  her  as  a  woman  rather  than  a  child,  and  as  a  friend 
rather  than  a^aughter.  Venetia  yielded  herself  up  to  this  flatter- 
ing'  and  fascinating  condescension.  Her  lore  for  her  mother 
amounted  to  passion ;  she  had  no  other  earthly  object  or  desire  bat 
to  pass  her  entire  life  in  her  sole  and  sweet  society ;  she  could  con- 
ceive no  sympathy  deeper  or  more  delightful ;  the  only  unhappiness 
she  had  ever  known  had  been  occasioned  bv  a  moment  trenching 
apon  its  exclusive  privilege ;  Venetia  could  not  picture  to  lierseS 
that  such  a  pure  and  entrancing  existence  "^'^iXi^  ever  experience  a 
change. 

And  tliis  mother,  this  devoted  ye^,  aiystenous  mother,  jealous  of 
her  child's  regret  for  a  father  that  she  liad  lost,  and  whom  she  had 
never  known  1  shall  we  ever  penetrate  the  secret  of  her  heart  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  exquisite  feelings  that  a  year, 
and  more  than  another  year,  elapsed  at  our  lone  hall  of  Cherbury. 
Happiness  and  content  seemed  at  least  the  blessed  destiny  of  the 
Herberts.  Venetia  grew  in  years,  and  grace,  and  loveliness ;  each 
day  apparently  more  her  mother's  joy,  and  each  day  bound  to  that 
mother  by,  if  possible,  more  ardent  love.  She  had  never  again  ex- 
perienced those  uneasy  thoughts  wliich  at  times  had  haunted  her 
from  her  infoncy ;  separated  from  her  mother,  indeed,  scarcely  for 
an  hour  together,  she  had  no  time  to  muse.  Her  studies  each  day 
becoming  more  various  and  interestmg,  and  pursued  with  so  gifted 
and  charming  a  companion,  entirely  engrossed  her ;  even  the  exer- 
cise that  was  her  relaxation  was  participated  by  Ladv  Annabel ; 
and  the  mother  and  daughter,  bounding  together  on  their  steeds, 
were  fanned  by  the  same  breeze,  and  fteshen^  by  the  same  graceful 
and  healthy  exertion. 

One  day  the  post,  that  seldom  arrived  at  Cherbury,  brought  a 
letter  to  Lady  Annabel,  the  perusal  of  which  evidently  greatly  agi- 
tated her.  Her  countenance  changed  as  her  eve  glanced  over  the 
pages ;  her  hand  trembled  as  she  held  it.  But  sue  made  no  remark; 
and  succeeded  in  subduing  her  emotion  so  quickly,  that  Venetia, 
although  she  watched  her  mother  with  anxiety,  did  not  feel  justified 
in  interfering  with  inquiring  sympathy.  But  while  Lady  Annabel 
resumed  her  usual  calm  demeanour,  she  relapsed  into  unaccustomed 
silence,  and,  soon  rising  flrom  the  breakfast  table,  moved  to  the  win- 
dow, and  continued  apparently  gaeing  on  the  garden,  with  her  face 
averted  from  Venetia  for  some  time.  At  length  she  turned  to  her, 
snd  said,  **  I  think,  Venetia,  of  calling  on  the  Doctor  to-day ;  there 
is  business  on  which  I  wish  to  consult  liim,  but  I  will  not  trouble 
Tou,  dearest,  to  accompany  me.  I  must  take  the  carriage,  and  i% 
m  a  long  and  tiring  dnve.^' 
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There  was  a  tone  of  decision  even  in  the  slightest  observations  of 
Lrtidy  Annabel,  which,  however  sweet  might  be  the  voice  in  which 
they  were  uttered,  scarcely  encouraged  their  propriety  to  be  can- 
vassed. Now  Venetia  was  far  from  desirous  of  being  separated 
from  her  mother  this  morning.  It  was  not  a  vain  and  idle  curiosity 
prompted  by  the  receipt  of  the  letter  and  its  consequent  effects, 
Doth  in  the  emotion  of  her  mother  and  the  visit  which  it  had 
rendered  necessary,  that  swayed  her  breast.  The  native  dignity  of 
a  well-disciplined  mind  exempted  Venetia  from  such  fcmiuine 
weakness.  But  some  consideration  might  be  due  to  the  quick 
sympathy  of  an  affectionate  spirit  that  h^  witnessed,  with  corre- 

rnding  feeling,  the  disturbance  of  the  being  to  whom  she  was 
oted.  Why  this  occasional  and  painful  mystery  that  ever  and 
anon  clouded  the  heaven  of  their  love,  and  flung  a  frigid  shadow 
over  the  path  of  a  sunshiny  life  ?  Why  was  not  Venetia  to  share 
the  sorrow  or  the  care  of  her  only  friend,  as  well  as  participate  in 
her  joy  and  her  content  ?  There  were  other  claims,  too,  to  this 
confidence,  besides  those  of  the  heart.  Lady  Aunabel  was  not 
merely  her  only  friend,  she  was  her  parent,  her  only  parent,  almost, 
for  aught  she  had  ever  heard  or  learnt,  her  only  relative.  For  her 
mother's  family,  though  she  was  aware  of  their  existence  by  the 
freedom  with  which  Lady  Annabel  ever  mentioned  them,  and 
though  Venetia  was  conscious  that  an  occasional  correspondence 
was  maintained  between  them  and  Cherbury,  occupied  no  station 
in  Venetians  heart,  scarcely  in  her  memory.  That  noble  family 
were  nullities  to  her ;  far  distant,  apparently  estranged  from  her 
hearth,  except  in  form,  she  had  never  seen  tnem ;  they  were  asso- 
ciated in  her  recollection  with  none  of  the  sweet  ties  of  kindred. 
Her  grandfather  was  dead  vnthout  her  ever  having  received  his 
blessing ;  his  successor,  her  uncle,  was  an  ambassador,  long  absent 
from  his  country ;  her  only  aunt  married  to  a  soldier,  and  estab- 
lished at  a  foreign  station.  Venetia  envied  Dr.  Masham  the  con- 
fidence which  was  extended  to  him ;  it  seemed  to  her,  even  leaving 
out  of  sight  the  intimate  feelings  that  subsisted  between  her  and 
her  mother,  that  the  claims  of  blood  to  this  confidence  were  at  least 
as  strong  as  those  of  friendship.  But  Venetia  stifled  their  emo- 
tions; she  parted  from  her  mother  with  a  kmd,  yet  somewhat 
mournful,  expression.  Lady  Annabel  might  have  read  a  slight 
sentiment  of  affection  ft  te  reproach  in  the  demeanour  of  her 
daughter  when  she  bade  her  farewell.  Whatever  might  be  the 
consciousness  of  the  mother,  she  was  successful  in  concealing  her 
impression.  Very  kind,  but  calm  and  inscrutable,  Lady  Annabel, 
having  ^iven  directions  for  postponing  the  dinner-hour,  embraced 
her  child  and  entered  the  chariot. 

Venetia,  from  the  terrace,  wat^ihed  her  mother's  progress  through 
the  park.  After  gazing  for  some  minutes,  a  tear  stole  down  her 
cheek.  She  started,  as  if  surprised  at  her  own  emotion.  And  now 
the  carriage  was  out  of  sight,  and  Venetia  would  ^ave  recurred  tc 
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some  of  those  resouroes  which  were  ever  at  hand  for  the  employ- 
ment  or  amusement  of  her  secluded  life.  But  the  favourite  volume 
ceaaed  to  interest  this  morning,  and  almost  fell  from  her  hand.  She 
tried  her  spinet,  hut  her  ear  seemed  to  have  lost  its  mu^ic ;  she 
looked  at  her  easel,  hut  the  cunning  had  fled  from  her  touch. 

Restless  and  disquieted,  she  knew  not  why,  Venetia  went  forth 
again  into  the  garden.  All  nature  smiled  around  her ;  the  flitting 
birds  were  throwing  their  soft  shadows  over  the  sunny  lawns,  and 
rustling  amid  the  blossoms  of  the  variegated  groves.  The  golden 
wreaths  of  the  laburnum  and  the  silver  knots  of  the  chestnut 
itreamed  and  glittered  around ;  the  bees  were  as  busy  as  the  birds^ 
and  the  whole  scene  was  suffused  and  penetrated  with  brilliancy 
and  odour.  It  still  was  spring,  and  jret  the  gorgeous  approach  of 
summer,  like  the  advancing  procession  of  some  triumphant  king, 
might  almost  be  detected  amid  the  lingering  freshness  of  the  year; 
a  lively  and  yet  magnificent  period,  blending,  as  it  were,  Attic  grace 
with  Roman  splendour ;  a  time  when  hope  and  fruition  for  once 
meet,  when  existence  is  most  full  of  delight,  alike  delicate  and 
voluptuous,  and  when  the  human  frame  is  most  sensible  to  the  gaiety 
and  grandeur  of  nature. 

And  why  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  and  innocent  Venetia 
as  bright  as  the  surrounding  scene  ?  There  are  moods  of  mind 
that  baffle  analysis,  that  arise  from  a  mysterious  sympathy  we  can- 
not penetrate.  At  this  moment  the  idea  of  her  mther  irresistibly 
recurred  to  the  imagiL..'ion  of  Venetia.  She  could  not  witlistand 
the  conviction  that  the  ^"^ceipt  of  the  mysterious  letter  and  her 
mother's  agitation  were  by  h  -ne  inexplicable  connection  linked  with 
that  forbidden  subject.  Stra.^e  incidents  of  her  life  flitted  across 
her  memory :  her  mother  weeping  on  the  day  they  visited  Marrinff- 
hurst — ^the  mysterious  chambers — ^the  nocturnal  visit  of  Lady 
Annabel  that  Cadurcis  had  witnessed — her  unexpected  absence 
from  her  apartment,  when  Venetia  in  her  despair  nad  vLdted  her, 
some  months  ago.  What  was  the  secret  tnat  enveloped  her 
existence  ?  Alone,  which  was  unusual — dispirited,  she  knew  not 
why — and  brooding  over  thoughts  which  haunted  her  like  evil  spirits, 
Venetia  at  length  yielded  to  a  degree  of  nervous  excitement  which 
amazed  her.  She  looked  up  to  the  uninhabited  wing  of  the  man 
sion  with  an  almost  fierce  desire  to  penetrate  its  mysteries.  Ii 
seemed  to  her  that  a  strange  voice  came  whispering  on  the  breeze, 
urging  her  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  mystical  mission.  With  a  vague, 
yet  md  purpose,  she  entered  the  house,  and  took  her  way  to  her 
mother's  chamber.  Mistress  Pauncefort  was  there.  Venetia 
endeavoured  to  assume  her  accustomed  serenity.  The  waiting- 
woman  bustled  about,  arranging  the  toilet-table,  which  had  been 
for  a  moment  discomposed,  putting  away  a  cap,  folding  up  a  shawl, 
and  indulging  in  a  multitude  of  mane  observations  which  little 
harmonized  with  the  high-strune:  tension  of  Venctia's  mind. 
Mistress  Pauncefort  opened  a  casket  with  a  spring  lock,  in  which 
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she  placed  some  trinkets  of  her  mistress.  Venetia  stood  by  her  in 
ulence;  her  eye,  vacant  and  wandering,  beheld  the  in  'rior  of  thf 
casket.  There  must  have  been  sometliing  in  it,  the  signt  of  which 
greatly  agitated  her,  for  Venetia  turned  pale,  and  in  a  moment 
left  the  chamber  and  retired  to  her  own  room. 

She  locked  her  door,^threw  herself  in  a  chair ;  almost  gasping 
for  breath,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  she  recovered  comparative  composure;  she  rose 
and  looked  in  the  mirror ;  her  face  was  quiie  white,  but  her  eyes 
.  glittering  with  excitement.  She  walked  up  and  down  her  room 
with  a  troubled  step,  and  a  scarlet  flush  alternately  returned  to 
and  retired  from  her  changing  cheek.  Then  she  leaned  against  a 
cabinet  in  thought.  She  was  disturbed  from  her  musings  by  the 
sound  of  Pauncefort's  step  along  the  vestibule,  as  she  quittea  her 
mother's  chamber.  In  a  few  minutes  Venetia  herself  stepped 
forth  into  the  vestibule  and  listened.  All  was  silent.  The  golden 
morning  had  summoned  the  whole  household  to  its  enjoyment. 
Not  a  voice,  not  a  domestic  soimd,  broke  the  complete  stillness. 
Venetia  again  repaired  to  the  apartment  of  Lady  Annabel.  Her 
step  was  light,  but  agitated ;  it  seemed  that  sh^  scarcely  dared  to 
breathe.  She  open^  the  door,  rushed  to  the  cabinet,  pressed  the 
spring  lock,  caught  at  something  that  it  contained,  and  hurried 
again  to  her  own  chamber. 

And  what  is  this  prize  that  the  trembling  Venetia  holds  almost 
convulsively  in  her  grasp,  apparently  without  daring  even  to  examine 
it  ?  Is  this  the  serene  and  light-hearted  girl,  whose  face  was  like  the 
doudless  splendour  of  a  sunny  day?  Why  is  she  so  pallid  and 
perturbed?  What  strong  impulse  fills  her  frame?  She  clutches 
in  her  hand  a  key ! 

On  that  tempestuous  night  of  passionate  sorrow  which  suc- 
ceeded the  first  misunderstanding  between  Venetia  and  her  mother, 
when  the  voice  of  Lady  Annabel  had  suddenly  blended  with  that 
of  her  kneeling  child,  and  had  ratified  with  her  devotional  con- 
currence her  wailing  supplications;  even  at  the  moment  when 
Venetia,  in  a  rapture  of  love  and  duty,  felt  herself  pressed  to  her 
mother's  reconciled  heart,  it  had  not  escaped  her  that  Lady 
Annabel  held  in  her  hand  a  key ;  and  though  the  feelings  which 
that  night  had  so  forcibly  developed,  and  which  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Lady  Annabel  had  so  carefully  and  skilfullv  cherished, 
had  impelled  Venetia  to  banish  and  erase  from  her  thought  and 
memory  all  the  associations  which  that  spectacle,  however  slight, 
was  calculated  to  awaken,  still,  in  her  present  mood,  the  unex- 
pected vision  of  the  same  instrument,  identical  she  could  not 
doubt,  had  triumphed  in  an  instant  over  all  the  long  discipline  of 
her  mind  and  conduct,  in  an  instant  had  baffled  and  dispersed  her 
self-control,  and  been  hailed  as  the  providential  means  by  which 
she  might  at  len^  penetrate  that  mystery  which  she  now  felt  no 
longer  supportalno. 
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Tlier  clock  of  the  belfry  of  Clierbury  at  this  moment  strnck,  and 
Vcnetia  instantly  sprang*  from  her  seat.  It  reminded  her  of  the 
precxousuess  of  the  present  morning.  Her  mother  was  indeed 
absent,  but  her  mother  would  return.  Before  that  event  a  great 
falfilinent  was  to  occur.  Venetia,  still  graspiuf^  the  key,  as  if  it 
were  the  talisman  of  her  existence,  looked  up  to  Heaven  as  if  Bhe 
required  for  her  allotted  task  an  immediate*' and  special  protection; 
her  lips  seemed  to  move,  and  then  she  agiuu  quitted  her  apart- 
ment. As  she  passed  through  an  oriel  in  her  way  towards  the 
gaJlery,  she  observed  Pauncefort  in  the  avenue  of  the  park,  moving 
in  the  direction  of  the  keeper's  lodge.  This  emboldened  her. 
With  a  hurried  step  she  advanced  along  the  gallery,  and  at  length 
stood  before  the  long-sealed  door  that  had  so  often  excited  her 
strange  curiosity.  Once  she  looked  around ;  but  no  one  was  near, 
not  a  sound  was  heard.  With  a  faltering  hand  she  touched  the 
lock ;  but  her  powers  deserted  her :  for  a  minute  she  believed  that 
the  key,  after  all,  would  not  solve  the  mystery.  And  yet  the  difii- 
culty  arose  only  from  her  own  agitation.  She  rallied  her  courage ; 
once  more  slie  made  the  trial ;  the  key  fitted  with  completeness,  and 
the  lock  opened  witli  ease,  and  Venetia  found  heraclf  in  a  small  and 
scantily-furnished  ante-chamber.  Closing:  the  door  with  uoi^clcss 
care,  Venetia  stood  trembling  in  the  mysterious  chamber,  where 
apparently  there  was  nothing  to  excite  wonder.  The  chamber 
into  which  the  ante-room  opened  was  still  closed,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  before  the  adventurous  daughter  of  Lady  Annabel  could 
summon  courage  for  the  enterprise  which  awaited  her. 

The  door  yielded  without  an  effort.  Venetia  stepped  into  a  spa- 
cious and  lofty  chamber.  For  a  moment  she  paused  almost  upon 
the  threshold^  Ai^d  looked  around  her  with  a  vague  and  misty 
vision.  Anon  she  distinguished  something  of  the  character  of  the 
apartment.  In  the  recess  of  a  large  oriel  window  that  looked  upon 
the  park,  and  of  which  the  blinds  were  nearly  drawn,  was  an  old- 
fJBfihioned  yet  sumptuous  toilet-table  of  considerable  size,  arranged 
as  if  for  use.  Opposite  this  window,  in  a  corresponding  recess,  was 
what  might  be  aeemed  a  bridal  bed,  its  furniture  being  of  wliite 
satin  richly  embroidered ;  the  curtains  half  closed ;  and  suspended 
from  the  canopy  was  a  wreath  of  roses  that  had  once  emulated,  or 
rather  excelled,  the  lustrous  purity  of  the  hangings,  but  now  were 
wan  and  withered.  The  centre  of  the  inlaid  and  polished  floor  of  th( 
apartment  was  covered  with  a  Toumay  carpet  of  brilliant  yet  taste^ 
ful  decoration.  An  old  cabinet  of  fanciful  workmanship,  some 
chairs  of  ebony,  and  some  girandoles  of  silver  completed  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room,  save  that  at  its  extreme  end,  exactly  opposite  to 
the  door  by  which  Venetia  entered,  covered  with  a  curtain  of  green 
silk,  was  what  she  concluded  must  be  a  picture. 

An  awful  stiUness  pervaded  the  apartment :  Venetia  herself,  with 
ft  face  paler  even  than  the  hangings  of  the  mysterious  bed,  stood 
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motionless  with  suppressed  breath,  gazing  on  the  distant  curtain 
with  a  painful  glance  of  agitated  fascination.  At  length,  summon 
ing  her  energies  as  if  for  the  achievement  of  some  terrible  yet 
inevitable  enterprise,  she  crossed  the  room,  and  averting  her  face, 
and  closing  her  eyes  in  a  paroxysm  of  nervous  excitement,  she 
stretched  forth  her  arm,  and  with  a  rapid  motion  withdrew  the 
curtain.  The  harsh  sound  of  the  brass  rings  drawn  quickly  over 
the  rod,  the  only  noise  that  had  vet  met  her  ear  in  this  mystical 
chamber,  made  her  start  and  tremble.  She  looked  up — she  beheld, 
in  a  broad  and  massy  frame,  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  man. 

A  man  in  the  very  spring  of  sunny  vouth,  and  of  radiant  beauty. 
Above  the  middle  height,  yet  with  a  torm  that  displayed  exquisite 
grace,  he  was  habited  in  a  green  tunic  that  developed  his  figure  to 
advantage,  and  became  the  scene  in  which  he  was  placed — a  park, 
with  a  castle  in  the  distance ;  while  a  groom  at  hand  held  a  noble 
steed,  that  seemed  impatient  for  the  chase.  The  countenance  of 
its  intended  rider  met  fully  the  gaze  of  the  spectator.  It  was  a 
countenance  of  singula^  loveliness  and  power.  The  lips  and  the 
moulding  of  the  clun  resembled  the  eager  and  impassioned  tender- 
ness of  the  shape  of  Antinous ;  but  instead  of  the  effeminate  sul- 
lenness  of  the  eye,  and  the  narrow  smoothness  of  the  forehead, 
shone  an  expression  of  profound  and  piercing  thought.  On  each 
side  of  the  clear  and  open  brow  descended,  even  to  the  shoulders, 
the  clustering  locks  of  golden  hair ;  while  the  eyes,  large  and  yet 
deep,  beamed  with  a  spiritual  energy,  and  shone  like  two  wells  of 
crystalline  water  that  reflect  the  all-beholding  heavens. 

Now  when  Venetia  Herbert  beheld  this  countenance  a  change 
came  over  her.  It  seemed  that  when  her  eyes  met  the  eves  of  the 
portrait,  some  mutual  interchange  of  sympathy  occurred  between 
them.  She  freed  herself  in  an  instant  from  the  apprehension  and 
timidity  that  before  oppressed  her.  Whatever  might  ensue,  a 
vague  conviction  of  having  achieved  a  great  object  pen'aded,  as  it 
were,  her  being.  Some  great  end,  vast  though  indefinite,  had 
been  fulfilled.  Abstract  and  fearless,  she  gazed  upon  the  dazzling 
visage  with  a  prophetic  heart.  Iler  soul  was  in  a  tumult,  oppressed 
with  thick-coming  fancies  too  big  for  words,  panting  for  expres- 
sion. There  was  a  word  which  must  be  spoken :  it  trembled  on 
her  convulsive  Up,  and  would  not  sound.  She  looked  around  licr 
with  an  eye  glittering  with  unnatural  fire,  as  if  to  supplicate  some 
invisible  and  hovering  spirit  to  her  rescue,  or  that  some  floating 
and  angelic  chorus  might  warble  the  thrilling  word  whose  expres- 
Bion  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  her  existence.  Her  cheek 
is  flushed,  her  eye  wild  and  tremulous,  the  broad  blue  veins 
of  her  immaculate  brow  quivering  and  distended;  her  waving 
hair  falls  back  over  her  forehead,  and  rustles  like  a  wood  before 
the  storm.  She  seems  a  priestess  in  the  convulsive  throes  of 
'nspiration,  and  about  to  breathe  the  oratcle. 
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The  picture,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was  hung^  in  a  broad  and 
masflj  fii^me.  In  the  centre  of  its  base  was  worked  an  c3cutchcon» 
ftnd  beneath  the  shield  this  inscription, — 

Maruion  Hebbert,  at,  XX. 

Tet  there  needed  not  these  letters  to  g^ide  the  agitated  spirit  of 
Tenetia,  for,  before  her  eye  had  reached  them,  the  word  was 
flpoken ;  and  falling  on  her  knees  before  the  portrait^  the  daughter 
01  Lady  Annabel  had  exdainied  *^  My  father  I " 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tub  daughter  dtill  kneels  before  tbe  form  of  the  father,  of  whom 
she  had  heard  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  He  is  at  length  dis- 
covered. It  was,  then,  an  irresistible  destiny  that,  after  the  wild 
ma'iings  and  baffled  aspirations  of  so  many  years,  had  guided  her 
to  this  chamber.  She  is  the  cluld  of  Marmion  Herbert ;  she  be- 
holds  her  lost  parent.  That  being  of  supernatural  beauty,  on 
whom  she  gazes  with  a  look  of  blended  reverence  and  lore,  is  her 
father.  What  a  reyelation!  Its  reality  exceeded  the  wildest 
dreams  of  her  romance ;  her  brightest  visions  of  grace  and  loveli- 
ness and  genius  seemed  personified  in  this  form ;  the  form  of  one 
to  whom  she  was  bound  by  the  strongest  of  all  earthly  ties — of  one 
on  whose  heart  she  had  a  claim  second  only  to  that  of  the  being  by 
whose  lips  his  name  was  never  mentioned.  Was  he,  then,  no 
more  ?  Ah !  could  she  doubt  that  bitterest  calamity  ?  Ah !  was 
it,  was  it  any  longer  a  marvel,  that  one  who  had  lived  in  the  light 
of  those  seraphic  eyes,  and  had  watched  them  until  their  terres- 
trial splendour  had  been  for  ever  extinguished,  should  shrink  from 
the  converse  that  could  remind  her  of  the  catastrophe  of  all  her 
earthly  hopes !  This  chamber,  then,  was  the  temple  of  her  mother's 
woe — the  tomb  of  her  baffled  affections  and  bleeding  heart.  No 
wonder  that  Lady  Annabel,  the  desolate  Lady  Annabel,  that  almost 
the  same  spring  must  have  witnessed  the  most  favoured  and  the 
most  disconsolate  of  women,  should  have  fled  from  the  world  that 
had  awarded  her  at  the  same  time  a  lot  so  dazzling  and  so  full  of 
despair.  Venetia  felt  that  the  existence  of  her  mother's  child,  her 
own  frapfile  being,  could  have  been  that  mother's  sole  link  to  life. 
The  heart  of  the  young  widow  of  Marmion  Herbert  must  have 
broken  but  for  Venetia ;  and  the  consciousness  of  that  remaining 
tie,  and  the  duties  that  it  involved,  could  alone  have  sustained  the 
victim  under  a  lot  of  such  unparalleled  bitterness.  The  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheek  as  she  thought  of  her  mother's  misery, 
and  her  mother's  gentle  love ;  the  misery  that  she  had  been  so 
cautious  her  child  should  never  share ;  the  vigilant  affection  that, 
Tvith  all  her  own  hopes  blighted,  had  still  laboured  to  compensate 
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to  lier  child  for  a  deprivation,  the  fnlnees  of  which  Venetia  conld 
only  now  comprehend. 

Wlien,  where,  why— did  he  die  ?  Oh  I  that  she  might  talk  of 
him  to  her  mother  for  ever !  It  seemed  that  life  might  pass  away 
m  listening  to  his  praises.  Marmion  Herbert! — and  who  was 
Marmion  Herbert  ?  Toimg  as  he  was,  command  and  genius,  the 
pride  of  noble  passions,  all  the  glory  of  a  creative  mind,  seemed 
stamped  upon  his  brow.  With  all  his  marvellous  beauty,  he  seemed 
a  being  born  for  greatness.  Dead — ^in  the  very  burst  of  his  spring, 
a  spring  so  sweet  and  splendid— could  he  be  dead  ?  Why,  then, 
was  he  ever  bom  ?  It  seemed  to  Jier  that  he  could  not  be  dead ; 
there  was  an  animated  look  about  the  form,  that  seemed  as  if  it 
could  not  die  without  leaving  mankind  a  prodigal  legacv  of  fame. 

Venetia  turned  and  looked  upon  her  parents'  bridal  bed.  Now 
that  she  had  discovered  her  fadier's  portrait,  every  article  in  the 
room  interested  her,  for  her  imagination  connected  everything 
with  him.  She  touched  the  wreath  of  withered  roses,  and  one 
instantly  broke  away  from  the  circle,  and  fell ;  she  knelt  down,  and 
gathered  up  the  scattered  leaves,  and  placed  them  in  her  bosom. 
She  approached  the  table  in  the  oriel :  in  its  centre  was  a  volume, 
on  which  reposed  a  dagger  of  curious  workmanship ;  the  volume 
bound  in  velvet,  and  the  word  "  Annabel"  embroidered  upon  it  in 
gold.  Venetia  unclasped  it.  The  volume  was  MS. ;  in  a  fly-leaf 
were  written  these  words: — 

**  TO  THE  LADY  OP  MY  LOVE,  FROM  HER  MARMION  HERBERT." 

With  a  fluttering  heart,  yet  sparkling  eye,  Venetia  sank  into  a 
chair,  which  was  placed  b^ore  the  table,  with  all  her  soul  con- 
centred in  the  contents  of  this  volume.  Leaning  on  her  right 
hand,  which  shaded  her  agitated  brow,  she  turned  a  page  of  the 
volume  with  a  trembling  hand.  It  contained  a  sonnet,  delineating 
the  feelings  of  a  lover  at  the  first  sight  of  liis  beloved^-a  being  to 
him  yet  unknown.  Venetia  penis^  with  breathless  interest  the 
graceful  and  passionate  picture  of  her  mother's  beauty.  A  series 
of  similar  compositions  detailed  the  history  of  tlie  poet's  heart,  and 
all  the  thrilling  adventures  of  his  enchanted  life.  Not  an  incident, 
not  a  word,  not  a  glance,  in  that  spell-bound  prime  of  existence, 
that  was  not  commemorated  by  his  lyre  in  strains  as  sweet  and  as 
witching !  Now  he  poured  forth  his  passion;  now  his  doubts;  now 
his  hopes ;  now  came  the  glowing  hour  when  he  was  first  assured 
of  his  felicity ;  the  next  page  celebrated  her  visit  to  the  castle  of 
his  fathers ;  and  another  led  her  to  the  altar. 

With  a  flushed  cheek  and  an  excited  eye,  Venetia  had  rapidly 
pored  over  these  ardent  annals  of  the  heart  from  whose  blooa  she 
had  sprung.  She  turns  the  page — she  starts — ^the  colour  deserts 
her  countenance — a  mist  glides  over  her  vision — she  clasps  her 
hands  with  convulsive  energy — she  sinks  back  in  her  chair.  In  a 
few  moments  she  extends  one  hand,  as  if  fearful  again  to  tonch 
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the  book  that  bad  excited  so  much  emotion — ^raiseg  herself  in  her 
seat-^looks  around  her  with  a  racant  and  perplexed  ^aze — appa- 
rently succeeds  in  collecting  herself — and  then  seizes,  with  an 
eager  grasp,  the  Tolume,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before 
the  chair — ^her  long  locks  hanging  on  each  side  over  a  cheek  crim- 
son as  the  sunset — Closes  her  whole  soul  in  the  lines  which  the  next 
page  reyeals. 

ON  THE  NIGHT  OUB  DAUGHTEB  WAS  BOBN. 
I. 

Within  our  heaven  of  loTe,  the  new-bom  star 
We  long  devoutly  watched,  like  shepherd  kings. 
Steals  into  light,  and,  floating  from  afar, 
Methinks  some  bright  transcendent  seraph  singa» 
Waving  with  flashing  light  her  radiant  wings, 
Immortal  welcome  to  the  stranger  fair : 
To  us  a  child  is  bom.     With  transport  clings 
The  mother  to  the  babe  she  sighed  to  bear ; 
Of  all  our  treasured  loves  the  long-expected  heirl 

n. 
My  daughter!  can  it  be  a  daughter  now 
Shall  greet  my  being  with  her  infant  smOe  ? 
And  shall  I  press  that  fair  and  taintless  brow 
With  my  fond  lips,  and  tempt,  with  many  a  wile 
Of  playful  love,  those  features  to  beguile 
A  parent  with  their  ndrth  ?    In  the  wild  sea 
Of  this  dark  life,  behold  a  little  isle 
Rises  amid  the  waters,  bright  and  free, 
A  haven  for  my  hopes  of  fond  security ! 

m. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  a  name  my  line  has  loved^ 
And  their  fair  daughters  owned  for  many  an  age^ 
Since  first  our  fiery  blood  a  wanderer  roved, 
And  made  in  sunnier  lands  his  pilgrimage. 
Where  proud  defiance  with  the  waters  wage 
The  sea-bom  city's  walls ;  the  graceful  towers 
Loved  by  the  bard  and  honoured  by  the  sage ! 
My  own  Venetia  now  shall  gild  our  bowers, 
And  with  her  spell  enchain  our  life's  enchanted  houn! 

IV. 

Oh  1  if  the  blessing  of  a  father's  heart 

Hath  aught  of  sacred  in  its  deep-breath'd  prayer^ 

Skilled  to  thy  gentle  being  to  impart. 

As  thy  bright  form  itself,  a  fate  as  fair ; 
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On  thee  I  breathe  that  blessing  I    Let  me  shara^ 

O  God !  her  joys ;  and  if  the  dark  behest 

Of  woe  resistless,  and  avoidless  care.. 

Hath  not  gone  forth,  oh  I  spare  this  gentle  guest. 

And  wreak  thy  needful  wrath  on  my  resigned  breast! 

An  hour  elapsed,  and  Venetia  did  not  more.  Orer  and  oyer 
again  she  conned  the  only  address  from  the  lips  of  her  father  that 
had  ever  reached  her  ear.  A  strangs  inspiration  seconded  the 
exertion  of  an  exercised  memory.  The  duty  was  fulfilled — ^the 
task  completed.  Then  a  sound  was  heard  without.  The  thought 
that  her  mother  had  returned  occurred  to  her ;  she  looked  up,  the 
big  tears  streaming  down  her  face ;  she  listened,  like  a  young  hind 
just  roused  by  the  still-^tant  huntsman,  quivering  and  wild ; — she 
listened,  and  she  sprang  up—replaced  the  volume — arranged  the 
chair— cast  one  long,  Imgering,  feverish  glance  at  the  portrait — 
skimmed  through  the  room — ^hesitated  one  moment  in  the  ante- 
chamber— opened,  as  aU  was  silent,  the  no  longer  mysterious  door — 
turned  the  noiseless  lock — ^tripped  lightly  along  the  vestibule — 
£^lided  into  her  mother's  empty  apartment-— reposited  the  key  that 
had  opened  so  many  wonders  in  the  casket, — and  then,  having 
hurried  to  her  own  cliamber,  threw  herself  on  her  bed  in  a  paroxysm 
of  contending  emotions,  that  left  her  no  power  of  pondering  over 
the  strange  discovery  that  had  already  given  a  new  colour  to  her 
existence. 
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Her  mother  had  not  returned ;  it  was  a  false  alarm ;  but  Venetia 
could  not  quit  her  bed.  There  she  remained,  repeating  to  herself 
her  fathers  verses.  Then  one  thought  alone  filled  her  being. 
Was  he  dead  ?  Was  this  fond  father,  who  had  breathed  this  fervent 
blessing  over  her  birth,  and  invoked  on  his  own  head  all  the  woe 
and  misfortunes  of  her  destiny,  was  he,  indeed,  no  more  ?  How  swiftly 
must  the  arrow  have  sped  after  he  received  the  announcement  that 
a  child  was  given  to  lum — 

**  Of  all  his  treasured  loves  the  long-expected  heir ! " 

He  could  scarcely  have  embraced  her  ere  the  p-eat  Being,  to  whom 
he  had  offered  his  prayer,  summoned  him  to  lus  presence !  Of  that 
father  she  had  not  the  slightest  recollection ;  she  had  ascertained 
that  she  had  reached  Cherbury  a  child,  even  in  arms,  and  she  knew 
that  her  father  had  never  lived  under  the  roof.  What  an  awful  be- 
reavement I  Was  it  wonderful  that  her  mother  was  inconsolable  ? 
Was  it  wonderful  that  she  could  not  endure  even  his  name  to  be 
mentioned  in  her  presence — ^that  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  his 
existence  could  be  tolerated  by  a  wife  who  had  been  united  to  9uch 
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a  peerless  bein^,  only  to  behold  him  torn  awaj  from  her  embraces  ? 
On !  could  he,  mdeed,  be  dead !  That  inspired  countenance  that 
seemed  inmiortal,  had  it  in  a  moment  been  dimmed  ?  and  all  the 
symmetry  of  that  matchless  form,  had  it  indeed  been  long  moulder- 
mg  in  the  dust?  Why  should  she  doubt  it?  Ah!  why,  indeed? 
How  could  she  doubt  it?  Why,  ever  and  anon,  amid  the  tumult  of 
her  excited  mind,  came  there  an  unearthly  whisper  to  her  ear,  mock- 
ing her  isith  the  belief  that  he  still  lived?  But  he  was  dead;  he 
must  be  dead ;  and  why  did  she  live  ?  Could  she  survive  what  she 
bad  seen  and  learnt  this  day  ?  Did  she  wish  to  survive  it  ?  But  her 
mother,  her  mother  with  all  her  sealed-up  sorrows,  had  survived 
Mm.  Why?  For  her  sake;  for  her  child;  for  "hisownVenetial" 
His  own! 

She  clenched  her  feverish  hand — ^her  temples  beat  with  violent 
palpitations — ^her  brow  was  burning  hot.  Time  flew  on,  and  every 
minute  Venetia  was  more  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  rising  to 
welcome  her  mother.  That  mother  at  length  returned ;  Venetia 
could  not  again  mistake  the  wheels  of  the  returning  carriage. 
Some  minutes  passed,  and  there  was  a  knock  at  her  door.  With  a 
choking  voice  Venetia  bade  them  enter.     It  was  Pauncefort. 

**  Well,  Mis§,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  you  ayn't  here,  after  all !  I  told 
my  lady, '  My  lady,'  says  I, '  I  am  sure  Miss  Venetia  must  be  in  the 
park^  for  I  saw  her  go  out  myself,  and  I  have  never  seen  her  come 
home.'  And,  after  3l,  you  are  here.  My  lady  has  come  home,  you 
know,  Miss,  and  has  been  inquiring  for  you  several  times/' 

"  Tell  mamma  that  I  am  not  very  well,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  low 
voice,  **  and  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  lie  down." 

**  Not  well.  Miss,"  exclaimed  Pauncefort ;  ^  and  what  can  be  the 
matter  with  you  ?  I  am  afraid  you  have  walked  too  much ;  overdone 
it,  I  dare  say ;  or,  mayhap,  you  have  caught  cold ;  it  is  an  easterly* 
wind :  for  1  was  saying  to  John  this  morning,  *  John,'  says  I,  *  if 
Miss  Venetia  will  walk  about  with  only  a  han&erchief  tied  round 
her  head,  why — ^what  can  be  expected?'" 

"  I  have  only  a  headache,  a  very  bad  headache,  Pauncefort ;  I 
wish  to  be  quiet,"  said  Venetia. 

Pauncefort  left  the  room  accordingly,  and  straightway  proceeded 
to  Lady  Annabel,  when  she  communicated  the  information  that  Miss 
Venetia  was  in  the  house,  after  all,  though  she  had  never  seen  her 
return,  and  that  she  was  lying  down  because  she  had  a  very  bad 
headache.  Lady  Annabel,  of  course,  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  vi- 
siting her  darling.  She  entered  the  room  very  softly,  so  softly  that 
she  was  not  heard ;  Venetia  was  lying  on  her  bed,  with  her  back  to 
the  door.  Lady  Annabel  stood  by  her  bedside  for  some  moments 
unnoticed.  At  length  Venetia  heaved  a  deep  si^h.  Her  mother 
then  said  in  a  very  soft  voice,  •*  Are  you  in  pain,  darling  ?  " 

"  Is  that  mamma?  "  said  Venetia,  turning  with  quickness. 

«  You  are  ill,  dear,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  taking  her  hand.  «  Your 
hand  is  hot ;  you  are  feverish.   How  long  has  my  Venetia  felt  ill  ?  " 
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Venetia  could  not  answer;  she  did  nothing  but  sigh.  Her 
strange  manner  excited  her  raother*a  wonder.  Lady  Annabel  sat 
by  the  bedside,  still  holding  her  daughter's  hand  in  hers,  watching 
her  with  a  glance  of  great  anxiety. 

"  Answer  me,  my  lore/'  she  repeated  in  a  yoice  of  tenderness 
"  What  do  you  feel  ?  " 

^  My  head,  my  head,"  murmured  Venetia. 

Her  mother  pressed  her  own  hand  to  her  daughter's  brow ;  it 
w  6  ver)'  hot.  **  Does  that  pain  you  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Annabel ;  but 
Venetia  did  not  reply ;  her  look  was  wild  and  abstracted.  Her  mo- 
ther gently  i^ithdrew  her  hand,  and  then  summoned  Paunccfort,  with 
whom  she  communicated  without  permitting  her  to  enter  the  room. 

"  Miss  Herbert  is  very  ill,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  pale,  but  in  a  firm 
tone.  "  I  am  alarmed  about  her.  She  appears  to  me  to  have  a 
fever ;  send  instantly  to  Southport  for  Mr.  Hawkins ;  and  let  the 
messenger  use  and  urge  all  possible  expedition.  Be  in  attendance 
in  the  vestibule,  Pauncefort ;  I  shall  not  quit  her  room,  but  she 
must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet." 

Lady  Annabel  then  drew  her  chair  to  the  bedside  of  her  daughter, 
and  bathed  her  temples  at  intervals  with  rose-water ;  but  none  of 
these  attentions  apparently  attracted  the  notice  of  the  sufferer. 
She  was,  it  would  seem,  utterly  unconscious  of  all  that  was  occur- 
ring. She  now  lay  with  her  face  turned  towards  her  mother,  but 
did  not  exchange  even  looks  with  her.  She  was  restless,  and  occa- 
sionally she  sighed  very  deeply. 

Once,  by  way  of  experiment,  Lady  Annabel  again  addressed  her, 
but  Venetia  gave  no  answer.  Then  the  mother  concluded  what, 
indeed,  had  before  attracted  her  suspicion,  that  Venetians  head  was 
affected.  But  then,  what  was  tliis  strange,  this  sudden  attack, 
which  appeared  to  have  prostrated  her  daughter's  faculties  in  an 
instant  ?  A  few  hours  back,  and  Lady  Annabel  had  parted  from 
Venetia  in  all  the  glow  of  health  and  beauty.  The  season  was  most 
genial ;  her  exercise  had  doubtless  been  moderate ;  as  for  her  ge- 
neral health,  so  complete  was  her  constitution,  and  so  calm  tiie 
tenour  of  her  life,  that  Venetia  had  scarcely  experienced  in  her 
whole  career  a  single  hour  of  indisposition.  It  was  an  anxious 
period  of  suspense  until  the  medical  attendant  arrived  from  South- 
port.  Fortunately  he  was  one  in  whom,  from  reputation.  Lady 
Annabel  was  disposed  to  place  great  trust ;  and  his  matured  years, 
his  thoughtful  manner,  and  acute  inquiries,  confirmed  her  favour- 
able opinion  of  him.  All  that  Mr.  ILawkins  could  say,  however, 
was,  that  Miss  Herbert  had  a  great  deal  of  fever,  but  the  cause  waa 
concealed,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  perplexed  him.  He 
administered  one  of  the  usual  remedies ;  ana  after  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  no  favourable  change  occurring,  he  blooded  her.  He 
quitted  Chcrbury,  with  the  promise  of  returning  late  in  the  eveningy 
having  several  patients  whom  he  waa  obliged  to  visit. 

The  night  drew  on;  the  chamber  wag  now  quite  closed,  but 
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Lady  Annabel  never  quitted  it.  She  sat  reading*,  remoTed  &om 
her  daughter,  that  her  presence  might  not  disturb  her,  for  Venetia 
seemed  inclined  to  sleep.  Suddenly* Venetia  spoke ;  but  she  said 
only  one  word — ^  Father ! " 

Lady  Annabel  started — ^her  book  nearly  fell  from  her  hand — she 
grew  very  pale.  Quite  breathless,  she  listened,  and  again  Venetia 
spoke,  and  again  called  upon  her  father.  Now,  with  a  great  effort, 
Lady  Annabel  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  bedside  of  her  daughter.  Ve- 
netia was  Ij^ing  on  her  back,  her  eyes  were  closed,  her  lips  still  as 
it  were  quivering  with  the  strange  word  they*  had  darea  to  pro- 
nounce. Again  her  voice  sounded ;  she  chanted,  in  an  unearthly 
voice,  verses.  The  perspiration  stood  in  large  drops  on  the  pallid 
forehead  of  the  mother  as  she  listened.  Still  Venetia  proceeded ; 
and  Lady  Annabel,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  held  up  her 
hands  toHeaven  in  an  agony  of  astonishment,  terror,  and  devotion. 
Now  there  was  again  silence ;  but  her  mother  remained  appa- 
rently buried  in  prayer.  Again  Venetia  spoke ;  again  she  repeated 
the  mysterious  stanzas.  With  convulsive  agony  her  mother  listened 
to  every  fatal  line  that  she  unconsciously  pronounced. 

The  secret  was  then  discovered.  Yes!  Venetia  must  have 
penetrated  the  long-closed  chamber;  all  the  labours  of  years  had 
in  a  moment  been  subverted ;  Venetia  had  discovered  her  parent, 
and  the  efiects  of  the  discovery  might,  perhaps,  be  her  death.  Then 
it  was  that  Lady  Annabel,  in  the  torture  of  her  mind,  poured  forth 
her  supplicatiouB  that  the  life  or  the  heart  of  her  child  might  never 
be  lost  to  her.  "  Grant,  O  meixiiful  God  V  she  exclaimed,  **  that 
this  sole  hope  of  my  being  may  be  spared  to  me.  Grant,  if  she  be 
spared,  that  she  may  never  aesert  her  mother  I  And  for  him,  of 
whom  she  has  heard  this  day  for  the  first  time,  let  him  be  to  her 
as  if  he  were  no  more !  May  she  never  learn  that  he  lives !  May 
she  never  comprehend  the  secret  agony  of  her  mother's  life 
Save  her,  O  God!  save  her  from  his  fatal,  his  irresistible  in- 
fluence I  May  she  remain  pure  and  virtuous  as  she  has  yet  lived ! 
May  she  remain  true  to  thee,  and  true  to  thy  servant,  who  now 
bows  before  thee !  Look  down  upon  me  at  this  moment  with  gra- 
cious mercy ;  turn  to  me  my  daughter's  heart ;  and,  if  it  be  my  dark 
doom  to  be  in  this  world  a  widow,  though  a  wife,  add  not  to  this 
bitterness  that  I  shall  prove  a  mother  without  a  child ! " 

At  this  moment  the  surgeon  returned.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  Lady  Annabel  should  compose  herself.  She  exerted  all 
that  strength  of  character  for  which  she  was  remarkable.  From 
this  moment  she  resolved,  if  her  life  were  the  forfeit,  not  to  quit 
for  an  instant  the  bedside  of  Venetia  tmtil  she  was  declared  out  of 
danger ;  and  feeling  conscious  that,  if  she  once  indulged  her  own 
feehn^,  she  might  herself  soon  be  in  a  situation  scarcely  less 
hazardous  than  her  daughter's,  she  controlled  herself  with  a  mighty 
effort.  Calm  as  a  statue,  she  received  the  medical  attendant,  who 
took  the  hand  of  the  unconscious  Venetia  with  apprehension  too 
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▼isibly  impreaged  upoi.  his  grave  countenance.  As  he  took  her 
hand,  Venetia  opened  her  eves,  stared  at  her  mother  and  her  at- 
tendant, and  then  immediately  closed  them. 

"  She  has  slept  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

**  No,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  no :  this  is  not  sleep ;  it  is  a  feverish 
trance  that  brings  her  no  refreshment."  lie  took  out  his  watch, 
and  marked  her  pulse  with  great  attention;  then  he  placed  his 
hand  on  her  brow,  and  shook  his  head.  "  These  beautiful  curls 
must  come  off,"  he  said.  Lady  Annabel  glided  to  the  table,  and 
instantly  brought  the  scissors,  as  if  the  delay  of  an  instant  might 
be  fatal.  The  surgeon  cut  off  those  long  golden  locks.  Venetia 
raised  her  hand  to  ner  head, and  said, in  a  low  voice,  "They  are  for 
my  father."    Lady  Annabel  leant  upon  the  surgeon's  arm,  and  shook. 

Now  he  led  the  mother  to  the  window,  and  spoke  in  a  very  hushed 
tone. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  anything  on  your  daughter's  mind, 
Lady  Annabel?"  he  inquired. 

The  agitated  mother  looked  At  the  inquirer,  and  then  at  her 
daughter ;  and  then  for  a  moment  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  eyes ; 
tiien  she  replied,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice,  "  Yes." 

"  Your  ladyship  must  judge  whether  you  wish  me  to  be  acquainted 
with  it,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  very  calmly. 

"  My  daughter  has  suddenly  become  acquainted.  Sir,  with  some 
family  incidents  of  a  very  painful  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  I  have  hitherto  sparea  her.  They  are  events  long  past,  and 
their  consequences  kre  now  beyond  all  control." 

"  She  knows,  then,  the  worst?" 

"  Without  her  mind,  I  cannot  answer  that  question,"  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  Miss  Herbert  is  in  imminent 
danger ;  she  has  every  appearance  of  a  fever  of  the  most  malignant 
character.     I  cannot  answer  for  her  hfe." 

"  O  God!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel. 

"Yet  you  must  compose  yourself,  my  dear  lady.  Her  chance  of 
recovery  greatly  depends  upon  the  vigdance  of  her  attendants.  I 
shall  bleed  her  again,  and  place  leeches  on  her  temples.  There  is 
inflammation  on  the  brain.  Tliere  are  other  remedies  also  not  less 
powerful.  We  must  not  despair ;  we  have  no  cause  to  despair  until 
we  find  these  fail.  I  shall  not  leave  her  again ;  and,  for  your  satis- 
faction, not  for  my  own,  I  shall  call  in  additional  advice, — the  aid 
of  a  physician." 

A  messenger  accordingly  was  instantly  despatched  for  the 
physician,  who  resided  at  a  town  more  distant  than  Suuthport ;  the 
very  town,  by-the-bye,  where  Morgana,  the  gipsy,  was  arrested. 
They  contrived,  with  the  aid  of  Pauncefort,  to  undress  Venetia, 
ind  place  her  in  her  bed,  for  liitherto  they  had  refrained  from  this 
exertion.  At  this  moment  the  withered  leaves  of  a  white  rose 
fell  from  Venetia's  dress.    A  sofa-bed  was  then  made  for  Lady 
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Annabel,  of  which,  howcTer,  she  did  not  avail  herself.  The  whole 
night  she  sat  by  her  daughter's  side,  watching  every  movement  of 
Venetia,  refreshing  her  hot  brow  and  parched  lips,  or  arranging, 
at  every  opportunity,  her  disordered  pillows.  About  an  hour  past 
midnight  the  surgeon  retired  to  rest,  for  a  few  hours,  in  the  apart- 
ment prepared  for  him,  and  Pauncefort,  by  the  desire  of  her  mis- 
tress, also  withdrew:  Lady  Annabel  was  alone  with  her  child,  and 
with  those  agitated  thoughts  which  the  strange  occurrences  of  the 
day  were  well  calculated  to  excite. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Eablt  in  the  morning  the  physician  arrived  at  CherbuiY.  It 
remained  for  him  only  to  approve  of  the  remedies  which  had  been 
pnrsned.  No  material  change,  however,  had  occurred  in  the  state 
of  Yenetia:  she  had  not  slept,  and  still  she  seemed  unconscious  of 
what  was  occurring.  The  gracious  interposition  of  Nature  seemed 
the  only  hope.  When  the  medical  men  had  withdrawn  to  consult 
in  the  terrace-room.  Lady  Annabel  beckoned  to  Pauncefort,  and 
led  her  to  the  window  of  Venetia's  apartment,  which  she  would  not 
quit. 

*<  Pauncefort,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  '^  Yenetia  has  been  in  her 
father's  room." 

**  Oh !  impossible,  my  lady,"  burst  forth  Mistress  Pauncefort ; 
but  Lady  Annabel  placed  her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  checked  her. 
"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  Pauncefort ; 
she  entered  it  yesterday ;  she  must  have  passed  the  morning  there, 
when  you  believed  she  was  in  the  park." 

**But,  my  lady,"  said  Pauncefort,  "how  could  it  be?  For  I 
scarcely  left  your  la'ship's  room  a  second,  and  MLss  Yenetia,  I  am 
sore,  never  was  near  it.  And  the  key,  my  lady,  the  key  is  in  the 
casket.    I  saw  it  half  an  hour  ago  with  my  own  eyes." 

**  There  is  no  use  arguing  about  it,  Pauncefort,  said  Lady  Anna- 
bel, with  decision.  "It  is  as  I  say.  I  fear  great  misfortunes  are 
about  to  commence  at  Cherbury." 

"  Oh !  my  lady,  don't  think  of  such  things,"  said  Pauncefort, 
ierself  not  a  little  alarmed.    "  What  can  happen  ?  " 

**  I  fear  more  than  I  know,"  said  Lady  Annabel ;  "  but  I  do  fear 
much.    At  present  I  can  only  think  of  her." 

•*  Well !  my  lady,"  said  poor  Mistress  Pauncefort,  looking  very 
bewildered,  "  only  to  think  of  such  a  thing  1  and  after  all  the  pains 
I  have  taken  1  I  am  sure  I  have  not  opened  my  lips  on  the  suoject 
iheae  fifteen  years ;  and  the  many  questions  I  have  been  asked  tool 
I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  servant  m  the  house " 

"Hush!  hush!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  « I  do  not  blame  you,  and 
therefore  you  need  not  defend  yourself.    Go,  Pauncefort,  I  must 
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be  alone.''    Pauncefort  withdrew,  and  Lady  Annabel  resumed  ber 
seat  by  her  daughter's  side. 

■  On  the  fourth  day  of  her  attack  the  medical  attendants  obserFed 
a  farourable  change  in  their  patient,  and  were  not,  of  course,  slow 
in  communicating  this  joyful  intelligence  to  her  mother.  The 
crisis  had  occurred  and  was  past :  Yenetia  had  at  length  sunk  into 
slumber.  How  different  was  her  countenance  from  the  still  yet 
settled  features  they  had  before  watched  with  such  anxiety !  She 
breathed  lightly,  the  tension  of  the  eyeHds  had  disappeared,  her 
:nouth  was  slightly  open.  The  physician  and  his  colleague  declared 
that  immediate  danger  was  past,  and  they  counselled  Lady  Anna- 
bel to  take  repose.  On  condition  that  one  of  them  should  remain  by 
the  side  of  her  daughter,  the  devoted  yet  miserable  mother  quitted^ 
for  the  first  time,  her  child's  apartment.  Pauncefort  followed  her 
to  her  room. 

"  Oh !  my  lady,"  said  Pauncefort^  ^  I  am  so  glad  your  la'ship  is 
going  to  lie  down  a  bit.'' 

^I  am  not  going  to  lie  down,  Paimcefort.  Give  me  the 
key." 

And  Lady  Annabel  proceeded  alone  to  the  forbidden  chamber, — 
that  chamber  which,  mer  what  has  occurred,  we  may  now  enter 
with  her,  and  where,  with  so  mnch  labour,  she  had  created  a  room 
exactly  imitative  of  their  bridal  apartment  at  her  husband's  castle. 
Wi£h  a  slow  but  resolved  step  she  entered  the  apartment,  and  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  table,  took  up  the  book ;  it  opened  at 
the  stanzas  to  Yenetia.  The  pages  had  recently  b^en  oedewed 
with  tears.  Lady  Annabel  then  looked  at  the  bridal  bed,  and 
marked  the  missmg  rose  in  the  garland :  it  was  as  she  expected. 
8he  seated  herself  then  in  the  chur  opposite  the  portrait,  on  which 
die  gazed  with  a  glance  rather  stem  than  fond. 

^  Marmion,"  she  exehiimed,  ^for  fifteen  years,  a  solitary  votary, 
I  have  mourned  over,  in  this  temple  <^  baffled  affections,  the 
inevitable  past.  The  daughter  of  our  love  has  found  her  way, 
perhaps  by  an  irresistible  destiny,  to  a  spot  sacred  to  my  long^ 
concealed  sorrows.  At  length  suie  knows  her  father.  May  she 
never  know  more!  May  she  never  learn  that  the  being,  whose 
pictured  form  has  commanded  her  adoration,  is  unworthy  of  those 
l^lorioua  gifts  that  a  gradons  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  him  I 
Marmion,  you  seem  to  smile  upon  me ;  you  seem  to  exult  in  your 
triumph  over  the  heart  of  your  child.  But  there  is  a  power  in  a 
mother's  love  that  yet  shall  baffle  you.  Hitherto  I  have  come  here 
to  deplore  the  past;  hitherto  I  have  come  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
form  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened,  I  still  was,  perhaps, 
weak  enough  to  love.  Those  feelings  are  past  for  ever.  Yes  I 
you  would  rob  me  of  my  child,  yon  would  tear  from  m^  heart  the 
onlv  consolation  you  have  left  me.  But  Y^ietia  shall  still  be  mine; 
and  I,  I  am  no  longer  yours.  Our  love,  our  still  lingering  love^. 
has  vanished.    You  have  been  my  enemy,  now  I  am  yours.    I 
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Tm  jonr  portrait  for  the  last  time ;  and  thus  I 
fascination  of  that  face  again  appealing  to  the 
of  my  child.  Thus,  and  thus!" — She  seized  the  and  J 
that  we  have  mentioned  as  Ijing  on  the  rolume,  arid, 
on  the  chair,  she  plunged  it  mto  the  canvas;  then,  ti'^innt^ 
unflinching  resolution  the  severed  parts,  she  scatter g.i  tlit^  JVh 
mentB  over  the  chamber,  shook  into  a  thousand  leaves  the  melan- 
choly garland,  tore  up  the  volume  of  his  enamoured  Muse,  and 
then  quitting  the  chamber,  and  locking  and  double  locking  the 
door,  she  descended  the  staircase,  and  proceeding  to  the  great 
well  of  Cherbury,  hurled  into  it  the  fatal  kef. 

^'Ofal  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Paunce^M*t,  as  she  met  Lady 
Annabel  returning  in  the  vestibule,  "  Doctor  Masham  is  here." 

**Is  he?"  said  Lady  Annabel,  as  calm  as  usual.  '^I  will  see 
lum  before  I  lie  down.  Do  not  go  into  Yenetia's  room.  She 
tleepB,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  has  promi^  me  to  let  me  know  when 
Bhe  wakes.'' 


•  CHAPTER  Vm. 

As  Lady  Annabel  entered  the  terr»ee-ro<mi.  Doctor  Masham 
tame  forward  and  ^rasped  her  hand. 

^Ton  hasre  heard  of  our  aofrrow!"  said  her  ladyihip  in  a  faint 
Toice. 

**  But  this  instant,"  replied  the  Doctor^  in  a  tone  of  great  anxiety. 
<<  Immediate  danger " 

^Is  past.     She  sleeps,"  replied  Lady  Annabel. 

^  A  most  sudden  and  unaccountable  attack,"  said  the  Doctor. 

It  ia  diffienh  to  describe  the  contending  emotions  of  the  mother 
as  her  eompanion  made  this  observation.  At  length  she  replied, 
^Sudden,  certainly  sudden;  but  not  unaccountable.  Oht  my 
friend,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  ''they  will  not  be  con- 
tent initil  they  have  torn  my  daughter  from  me." 

''Tliey  tear  your  danghter  from  you  I"  exclaimed  Doctor  Masham. 
•Who?" 

'  He,  he,"  muttered  Lady  Annabel;  her  speech  was  incoherent, 
her  manner  very  disturbed. 

^My  dear  lady,"  said  the  Doctor,  gaang  on  her  with  extreme 
anxiety,  **  yon  are  yourself  imwell." 

Lady  Annabel  heaved  a  deep  sigh;  the  Doctor  bore  her  to  a 
seat.    '^  Shall  I  send  for  any  one,  anything?" 

«  No  one,  no  one,"  quickly  answered  Lady  AnnabeL  "  With  you, 
•i  leart,  there  is  no  coneeahnent  necessary." 

She  leant  back  in  her  chaur,  the  Doctor  hdding  her  hand,  and 
■tandiwg  by  her  side. 

Stm  Lady  Annabel  oootinned  sighing  deeply:  at  length  she 
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lookea  up  and  said,  << Does  she  love  me?  Do  you  think,  after  all, 
she  loves  me?" 

"Venetia?"  inquired  the  Doctor,  in  a  low  and  doubtful  Toice, 
for  he  was  greatly  perplexed. 

^She  has  seen  nim;  she  loves  him;  she  has  forgotten  her 
mother." 

"  My  dear  ladjr,  you  require  rest,"  said  Doctor  Masham.  *•  You 
are  overcome  with  strange  fancies.  Whom  has  your  daughter 
seen?" 

**  Marmion." 

"Impossible  I  you  forget  he  is * 

"Here  also.  He  has  spoken  to  her:  she  loves  him:  she  will 
recover :  she  will  fly  to  him — sooner  let  us  both  die ! " 

"Dear  lady!" 

"She  knows  eveiything.  Fate  has  baffled  me;  we  cannot 
struggle  with  fate.  She  is  his  child;  she  is  like  him;  she  is  not 
like  her  mother.     Oh  I  she  hates  me ;  I  know  she  hates  me." 

"  Hush  I  hush  I  hush  I "  said  the  Doctor,  himself  very  agitated. 
"Venetia  loves  you,  only  you.  Why  should  she  love  any  one 
else?" 

"Who  can  help  it?  I  loved  him.  I  saw  him:  I  loved  him. 
His  voice  was  music.  He  has  spoken  to  her,  and  she  yielded — 
she  yielded  in  a  moment.  I  stood  by  her  bedside.  She  would 
not  speak  to  me ;  she  would  not  know  me ;  she  shrank  from  me. 
Her  heart  is  with  her  father — only  with  him." 

"  Where  did  she  see  him  ?    How  ?  " 

"  His  room — hjs  picture.  She  knows  all.  I  was  away  with  you, 
and  she  entered  his  chamber." 

"Ahl" 

"Oh I  Doctor,  you  have  influence  with  her.  Speak  to  her. 
Make  her  love  me!  Tell  her  she  has  no  father;  tell  her  he  is 
dead." 

"  We  will  do  that  which  is  well  and  wise,"  replied  Doctor  Masham : 
"  at  present  let  us  be  calm ;  if  you  g^ve  wav,  her  life  may  be  the 
forfeit.    Now  is  the  moment  for  a  mother's  love." 

"  You  are  right.  I  should  not  have  left  her  for  an  instant.  I 
would  not  have  her  wake  and  find  her  mother  not  watching  over 
her.  But  I  was  tempted.  She  slept ;  I  lefb  her  for  a  moment ; 
I  went  to  destroy  the  spell.  She  cannot  see  him  again.  No  one 
^all  see  him  again.  It  was  mv  weakness,  the  we&ness  of  long 
years ;  and  now  I  am  its  victim.'^ 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  sweet  lady,  all  will  be  quite  well.  Be  but  calm ; 
Venetia  will  recover." 

"But  will  she  love  me ?  Oh!  no,  no,  no.  She  will  think  only 
uf  him.  She  wiU  not  love  her  mother.  She  will  yearn  for  her 
father  n^w.  She  has  seen  him,  and  she  will  not  rest  until  she  is  in 
his  arm!.    She  will  desert  me,  I  know  it." 
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''And  I  know  the  contrary,"  said  the  Dcctor,  attempting  to 
reassure  her;  ^  I  will  answer  for  Yenetia's  derotion  to  you.  In- 
deed she  has  no  thought  hut  your  happiness,  and  can  love  only 
you.  When  there  is  a  fitting  time,  I  will  speak  to  her;  hut  now 
— now  is  the  time  for  repose.  And  you  must  rest,  you  must 
indeed." 

^  Rest!  I  cannot.  I  slimihered  in  the  chair  last  night  hy  her 
bedside,»and  a  voice  roused  me.  It  was  her  own.  She  was  speak- 
ing to  her  father.  She  told  him  how  she  loved  him ;  how  long, 
how  much  she  thought  of  him ;  that  she  would  join  him  when  she 
was  well,  for  she  knew  he  was  not  dead;  and,  if  he  were  dead,  she 
would  die  also.     She  never  mentioned  me.'' 

"Nay!  the  light  meaning  of  a  delirious  hrain." 

** Truth — ^truth — ^bitter,  inevitable  truth.  Oh!  Doctor,  I  could 
hear  all  but  this;  but  my  chUd — ^my  beautiful  fond  cliild,  that 
made  up  for  all  my  sorrows.  My  joy — ^my  hope — ^my  life !  I  knew 
it  would  be  so ;  I  Imew  he  would  have  her  heart.  He  said  die 
never  could  be  alienated  from  him;  he  said  she  never  could  be 
taught  to  hate  him.  I  did  not  teach  her  to  hate  him.  I  said 
nothing.  I  deemed,  fond,  foolish  mother,  that  the  devotion  of  my 
life^might  bind  her  to  me.  But  what  is  a  mother's  love  ?  I  can- 
not contend  with  him.  He  gained  the  mother ;  he  will  gain  the 
daughter  too." 

"  God  will  guard  over  jou,"  said  Masham,  with  streaming  eyes ; 
"  God  will  not  desert  a  pious  and  virtuous  woman." 

**  I  must  go,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  attempting  to  rise,  but  the 
Doctor  gently  controlled  her;  <' perhaps  she  is  awake,  and  I  am 
not  at  her  side.  She  will  not  ask  for  me,  she  will  ask  for  him ; 
but  I  will  be  there;  she  will  desert  me,  but  she  shall  not  say  I  ever 
deserted  her." 

•*She  will  never  desert  you,"  said  the  Doctor;  **my  life  on  her 
pure  heart.  She  has  been  a  child  of  unbroken  love  and  duty; 
still  she  will  remain  so.  Her  mind  is  for  a  moment  overpowered 
by  a  marvellous  discovery.  She  will  recover,  and  be  to  you  as  she 
was  before." 

**  Well  tell  her  he  is  dead,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  eagerly.  **  You 
must  tell  her.  She  will  believe  you.  I  cannot  speak  to  her  of 
him;  no,  not  to  secure  her  heart;  never — ^uever — ^never  can  I 
speak  to  Yenetia  of  her  father." 

**  I  will  speak,"  replied  the  Doctor,  **  at  the  just  time.  Now  let 
us  think  of  her  recovery.  She  is  no  longer  in  danger.  We  should 
be  grateful,  we  should  be  glad." 

^  Let  us  pray  to  God  1  Let  us  humble  ourselves,"  said  Lady 
Annabel.  "Let  us  beseech  him  not  to  desert  this  house.  Wc 
have  been  faithful  to  him — ^we  have  struggled  to  be  faithful  to  him. 
Let  us  supplicate  him  to  favour  and  support  us  I " 

•*He  will  favour  and  support  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  solemn 
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tone.  ''He  has  npheld  you  in  many  trials;  he  wiE  uphold  jou 
Btm." 

**  Ah  1  why  did  I  loTe  him !  Why  did  I  continue  to  love  himl 
How  weak,  how  foolish,  how  mad  I  have  heen  I  I  hare  alone  heea 
the  cauae  of  all  this  misery.    Tes,  I  hare  destroyed  my  child." 

^  She  liyes — she  will  live.  Nay,  nay,  you  must  reassure  your- 
self. Gome,  let  me  send  for  your  servant,  luid  lor  a  moment 
repose.  Nayl  take  my  arm.  All  depends  upon  you.  We  have 
great  cares  now ;  let  us  not  conjure  up  fantastic  fears.** 

<'I  must  go  to  my  daughter's  room.  Perhaps  hy  her  side  I 
might  rest.  Nowhere  else.  Ton  will  attend  me  to  the  door,  my 
friend.    Yes !  it  is  something  in  this  life  to  have  a  Mend." 

Lady  Annabel  took  the  arm  of  the  good  Masham.  They  stopped 
at  her  daughter's  door. 

''Best  here  a  momeiit»"  she  said,  as  she  entered  the  room  with- 
out a  sound.  In  a  momoit  she  returned.  **  She  still  sleepsy"  sud 
the  mother ;  ^  I  shall  remain  with  her,  and  you ?" 

"  I  will  not  leave  yoo,"  said  the  Doctor,  ^  but  think  not  of  m&— 
Nay  1 1  will  not  leave  you.  I  will  remain  under  this  roof.  I  have 
shared  its  serenity  and  joy;  let  me  not  avoid  it  in  this  time  of 
trouble  and  tribulation.'' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Venetia  still  slept:  her  mother  alone  in  the  chamber  watched 
by  her  side.  Some  hours  had  elapsed  since  her  interview  with 
Dr.  Masham ;  the  medical  attendant  had  departed  for  a  few  hours. 

Suddenly  Venetia  moved,  opened  her  eyes,  and  said  in  a  faint 
voice,  "  Mamma ! " 

The  blood  rushed  to  Lady  Annabel's  heart.  That  single  word 
afforded  her  the  most  exquisite  happiness. 

'^  I  am  here,  dearest,"  she  replied. 

^  Mamma,  what  is  all  tins  ?    inquired  Venetia. 

**  Tou  have  not  been  well,  my  own,  but  now  you  are  much 
better." 

**  I  thought  I  had  been  dreaming,"  replied  Venetia, ''  and  that 
all  was  not  right;  somebody,  I  thought,  struck  me  on  my  head. 
But  all  is  right  now,  because  you  are  here,  my  dear  mamma." 

But  Lady  Annabel  could  not  speak  for  weeping. 

"  Are  you  sure,  mamma,  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  my  head?" 
continued  Venetia.  **  Why,  what  is  this  ?"  and  she  touched  a  light 
bandage  on  her  brow. 

"  My  darling,  you  have  been  ill,  and  you  have  lost  blood;  but 
now  you  are  getting  quite  well.  I  have  been  very  unhappy  about 
you ;  but  now  I  am  quite  happy,  my  sweet,  sweet  child." 

"  How  long  have  I  been  ill  r " 
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•  You  hare  been  Tery  ill  indeed  for  four  or  fire  days ;  you  liave 
had  a  fever,  Yenetia ;  but  now  the  fever  is  gone,  and  you  are  only 
a  little  weak,  and  you  will  soon  be  well.** 

"Afever!  andhowdidlffet  the  fever?" 

<*  Perhaps  you  caught  cold,  my  child ;  but  we  must  not  talk  too 

moefa." 
*<  A  fever!  I  never  had  a  fever  before.    A  fever  is  Eke  a  dream." 
"  Hudi  1  sweet  love.    Indeed  you  must  not  speak." 
'Give  me  vour  hand,  mawima ;  I  will  not  speak  if  you  will  let 

me  hold  your  hand.    I  thought  in  the  fever  that  we  were  parted." 

•  I  have  never  left  your  side,  my  child,  day  or  night,"  said  Lady 
jbmabel,  not  without  a^tation. 

^AIl  tins  tome! — all  these  days  and  nights!  No  one  would  do 
that  bat  you,  mamma.    You  think  only  of  me." 

•  You  rcpar  me  by  your  love,  Venetia,"  said  Ladjr  Annabel,  feel- 
ing  that  her  OE^ughter  ought  not  to  speak,  yet  irresistibly  impelled 
to  le»d  out  her  thoughts. 

**  How  can  I  help  loving  you,  my  dear  nuunma  ?" 

''You  do  love  me,  you  do  love  me  very  much ;  do  you  not,  sweet 
chOd?" 

**  Better  than  all  the  world,"  replied  Yenetia  to  her  enraptured 
psrent.  "  And  yet,  in  tiie  fever  I  seemed  to  love  some  one  else : 
but  fevers  are  like  dreams ;  they  are  not  true." 

I^y  Annabd  pressed  her  lips  gently  to  her  daughter's,  and 
wlnqpered  her  that  she  must  speak  no  more. 

mien  Mr.  Hawkins  returned,  he  gave  a  fiivourable  report  of 
Yenetia.  He  said  that  all  danger  was  now  past,  and  that  all  that 
was  required  for  her  recovery  were  time,  care,  and  repose.  He 
repeated  to  Lady  Annabel  alone  that  the  attack  was  solely  to  be 
ascribed  to  some  great  mental  shock  which  her  daughter  had  re- 
ceived, and  which  suddenly  had  affected  her  circulation;  leaving 
it>  after  this  formal  intimation,  entirely  to  the  mother  to  take  those 
steps  in  reference  to  the  cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  she 
should  deem  expedient. 

In  the  evening,  Lady  Annabel  stole  down  for  a  few  moments 
to  Dr.  Masham,  laden  with  joyftil  intelligence;  assured  of  the 
safety  of  her  child,  and,  what  was  still  more  precious,  of  her  heart, 
and  even  voluntaiify  promising  her  friend  that  she  should  herself 
deq)  ifads  night  in  her  daughter's  chamber,  on  the  sofa-bed.  The 
Doctor,  therefore,  now  bade  her  adieu,  and  said  that  he  should 
nde  over  from  Marringhurst  every  day,  to  hear  how  their  patient 
wa0  proceeding. 

Frcmi  this  time,  the  recovery  of  Yenetia,  though  slow,  was  gra- 
dual. She  experienced  no  relapse,  and  in  a  few  weeks  quitted 
her  bed.  She  was  rather  surprised  at  her  altered  appearance 
when  it  first  met  her  glance  in  the  mirror,  but  scarcely  made  any 
observation  on  the  loss  of  her  locks.  During  this  interval,  the 
mind  of  Yenetia  had  been  quite  dormailt;  the  rage  of  the  fever. 
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and  the  violent  remedies  to  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  haye 
recourse^  had  so  exhausted  her,  that  she  had  not  energy  enough 
to  think.  All  that  she  felt  was  a  strange  indefinite  conviction  that 
some  occurrence  had  taken  place  with  which  her  memory  could  not 
grapple.  But  as  her  strength  returned,  and  as  she  gradually 
resumed  her  usual  health,  by  proportionate  though  almost  invisible 
degrees  her  memory  returned  to  her,  and  her  intelligence.  She 
clearly  recollected  and  comprehended  what  had  taken  place.  She 
recalled  the  nast,  compared  incidents,  weighed  circumstances,  sifted 
and  balancea  the  impressions  that  now  crowded  upon  her  con- 
sciousness. It  is  difficult  to  describe  each  link  in  the  metaphysical 
chain  which  at  length  connected  the  mind  of  Venetia  Herbert  with 
her  actual  experience  and  precise  situation.  It  was,  however,  at 
length  perfect,  and  gradually  formed  as  she  sat  in  an  invalid  chair, 
apparently  listless,  not  yet  venturing  on  any  occupation,  or  occa- 
sionally amused  for  a  moment  by  her  mother  reading  to  her.  But 
when  her  mind  had  thus  resimied  its  natural  tone,  and  in  time  its 
accustomed  vigour,  the  past  demanded  all  her  solicitude.  At  length 
the  mystery  of  her  birth  was  revealed  to  her.  She  was  the 
dfiughter  of  Marmion  Herbert— and  who  was  Marmion  Herbert? 
The  portrait  rose  before  her.  How  distinct  was  the  form — how 
definite  the  countenance!  No  conunon  personage  was  Marmion 
Herbert,  even  had  he  not  won  his  wife,  and  celebrated  his  daughter 
in  such  witching  strains.  Genius  was  stamped  on  his  lofty  brow, 
and  spoke  in  his  brilliant  eye ;  nobility  was  in  all  his  form.  This 
chivalric  poet  was  her  father.  She  had  read,  she  had  dreamed  of 
such  beings,  she  had  never  seen  them.  If  she  quitted  the  solitude 
in  which  she  lived,  would  she  see  men  like  her  father?  No  other 
could  ever  satisfy  her  imagination ;  all  beneath  that  standard  would 
rank  but  as  imperfect  creations  in  her  fancy.  And  this  father,  he 
was  dead.  No  doubt.  Ah  1  was  there  indeed  no  doubt  ?  Eager 
as  was  her  curiosity  on  this  all-absorbing  subject,  Venetia  could 
never  summon  courage  to  speak  upon  it  to  her  mother.  Her  first 
disobedience,  or  ratner  her  first  deception  of  her  mother,  in 
reference  to  this  very  subject,  had  brought,  and  brought  so  swiftly 
on  its  retributive  wings,  such  disastrous  consequences,  that  any 
allusion  to  Lady  Annabel  was  restrained  by  a  species  of  super- 
stitious fear,  against  which  Venetia  could  not  contend.  Then  her 
father  was  either  dead  or  living.  That  was  certain.  If  dead,  it 
was  clear  that  his  memory,  however  cherished  by  lus  relict,  was 
associated  with  feelings  too  keen  to  admit  of  any  other  but  solitary 
indulgence.  If  living,  there  was  a  mystery  connected  with  her 
parents,  a  mystery  evidently  of  a  painful  character,  and  one  which 
it  was  a  prime  object  with  her  mother  to  conceal  and  to  simpress. 
Could  Venetia,  then,  in  defiance  of  that  mother,  that  fond  devoted 
mother,  that  mother  who  had  watched  through  long  days  and  long 
nights  over  her  sick  bed,  and  who  now,  without  a  murmur,  was  a 
prisoner  to  this  very  room,  only  to  comfort  and  console  her  child — 
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eouid  Venetia  take  any  Btep  which  mi^ht  occasion  this  mat<;h]ess 
parent  even  a  transient  pan^?  No;  it  was  impossible.  To  her 
mother  she  conld  never  speak.  And  yet,  to  remain  enveloped  in 
the  present  mystery,  she  was  sensible,  was  equally  insufferable.  All 
she  asked,  all  she  wanted  to  know, — ^was  he  idive  ?  If  he  were 
aliye,  then,  although  she  could  not  see  him,  though  she  might 
never  see  him,  she  could  exist  upon  his  idea;  she  could  conjure  up 
romances  of  future  existence  with  him ;  she  could  live  upon  the 
fond  hope  of  some  day  calling  him  father,  and  receiving  from  his 
hands  the  fervid  blessing  he  had  already  breathed  to  her  in  song. 

In  the  meantime  her  remaining  parent  commanded  all  her  affec- 
tions. Even  if  he  were  no  more,  blessed  was  her  lot  with  such  a 
mother !  Lady  Annabel  seemed  only  to  exist  to  attend  upon  her 
daughter.  No  lover  ever  watched  with  such  devotion  the  wants  or 
even  the  caprices  of  his  mistress.  A  thousand  times  everjr  day 
Venetia  found  herself  expressing  her  fondness  and  her  gratitude. 
It  seemed  that  the  late  dreadful  contingency  of  losing  her  daughter 
had  developed  in  Lady  Annabel's  heart  even  additional  powers  of 
maternal  devotion ;  and  Venetia,  the  fond  and  grateful  Venetia, 
ignorant  of  the  strange  past,  which  she  believed  she  so  perfectly 
comprehended,  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  that  her  mother  was  at 
least  spared  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  her  daughter,  in  her 
absence,  had  surreptitiously  invaded  the  sanctuary  of  her  secret 
sorrow. 


CHAPTER  X. 

When  Venetia  had  so  far  recovered  that,  leaning  on  her  mother's 
arm,  she  could  resume  her  walks  upon  the  terrace,  Doctor  Masham 
persuaded  his  friends,  as  a  slight  and  not  unpleasant  change  of  scene- 
to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Marringhurst.  Since  the  chamber  scene,  in^ 
deed.  Lady  Annabers  tie  to  Gherbury  was  much  weakened.  There 
were  certain  feelings  of  pain,  and  fear,  and  mortification,  now  as- 
sociated with  that  place  which  she  could  not  bear  to  dwell  upon, 
and  which  greatly  balanced  those  sentiments  of  refuge  and  repose, 
of  peace  and  love,  with  which  the  old  hall,  in  her  mind,  was  hereto- 
fore connected.  Venetia  ever  adopted  the  slightest  intimations  of 
a  wish  on  the  part  of  her  mother,  and  so  she  very  readily  agreed  to 
&I1  into  the  arrangement. 

It  was  rather  a  long  and  rough  journey  to  Marringhurst,  for 
they  were  obliged  to  use  the  old  diariot ;  but  Venetia  forgot  her 
fatigues  in  the  cordial  welcome  of  their  host,  whose  sparkling 
countenance  well  expressed  the  extreme  gratification  their  arrivfld 
occasioned  him.  AU  that  the  tenderest  solicitude  could  devise  for 
the  agreeable  accommodation  of  the  invalid  had  been  zealously 
concerted ;  and  the  constant  influence  of  Doctor  Masham's  cheerful 
mind  was  as  beneficial  to  Lildy  Annabel  as  to  her  daughter.    The 
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season  was  very  gay,  the  place  was  rery  pleasant ;  and  although 
they  were  only  a  few  miles  from  home,  in  a  house  with  which  thej 
were  so  familiar,  and  their  companion  one  whom  they  had  known 
intimately  all  their  lives,  and  of  late  almost  daily  seen ;  yet  such  i» 
the  magic  of  a  change  in  our  habits,  however  slight,  and  oi  tht 
usual  theatre  of  their  custom,  that  this  visit  to  Marringhurst  aft* 
sumed  quite  the  air  of  an  adventure,  and  seemed  at  mrst  ahhoat 
invested  with  the  charm  and  novelty  of  traveL 

The  surrounding  country,  which,  though  verdant,  was  very  flat» 
was  well  adapted  to  the  limited  exertions  and  still  feeUe  footsteps 
of  an  invalid,  and  Venetia  began  to  study  botany  with  the  Doctor, 
who  indeed  was  not  very  profound  in  his  attainments  in  this  respect^ 
but  knew  quite  enough  to  amuse  his  scholar.  By  degrees  also,  aa 
.her  strength  daily  increased,  they  extended  their  walks;  and  at 
length  she  even  mounted  her  pony,  and  was  fast  recovering  her 
dastidty  both  of  body  and  mind.  There  were  also  many  pleasant 
books  wiUi  which  she  was  unacquainted ;  a  cabinet  of  classic  coina^ 
prints,  and  pictures.  She  became,  too,  interested  in  the  Doetor'a 
rural  pursmts ;  would  watch  him  with  his  angle,  and  ah'eady  medi- 
tated a  revolution  in  his  garden.  So  time,  on  the  whole,  flew  cheer- 
fully on,  certainly  without  any  weariness ;  and  the  day  seldom  passed 
that  tfaey  did  not  all  congratulate  themselves  on  the  pleasant  and 
profitable  change. 

Li  the  meantime  Yenetia,  when  alone,  still  recurred  to  that  idea 
that  was  now  so  firmly  rooted  in  her  mind,  that  it  was  quite  out  of 
the  power  of  any  social  discipline  to  divert  her  attention  from  it. 
She  was  often  the  sole  companion  of  the  Doctor,  and  she  had  long 
resolved  to  seize  a  favourable  opportunity  to  appeal  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  her  father.  It  so  happened  tbyat  she  was  walking  alone 
with  him  one  morning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marringhurst,  having 
gone  to  visit  the  remains  of  a  Roman  encampment  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  the  Doctor  had 
delivered  his  usual  lecture  on  the  locality,  they  sat  down  together 
on  a  mound,  that  Venetia  might  rest  herself. 

**  Were  you  ever  in  Italy,  Doctor  ^lasham? ''  said  Venetia. 

"I  never  was  out  of  my  native  country,"  said  the  Doctor.  *I 
once,  indeed,  was  about  making  the  grand  tour  with  a  pupil  of  mine 
at  Oxford,  but  circumstances  interfered  which  changed  his  plans, 
and  so  I  remain  a  reg^ular  John  Bull." 

"Was  my  father  at  Oxford?"  said  Venetia,  very  quietly. 

**  He  was,"  replied  the  Doctor,  looking  very  confused. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Oxford  very  much,"  said  Venetia. 

''It  is  a  most  interesting  seat  of  learning,"  said  the  Doctor, 
quite  delighted  to  change  the  subject.  **  Whether  we  consider  ita 
antiquity,  its  learning,  the  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  the  his- 
toxy  of  the  country,  its  magnificent  endowments,  its  splendid  build- 
ings, its  ^reat  colleges,  libraries,  and  museums,  or  that  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  head-quarters  of  aU  the  hope  of  England— our  youth. 
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it  IB  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  there  is  scarody  a  spot  on  the  fSoce 
oi  the  ^lobe  of  equal  interest  and  importance." 

^  It  IS  not  for  its  colleges,  or  libraries,  or  museums,  or  aU  its 
splendid  buHdings,"  observed  Yenetia,  ^  that  I  should  wish  to  see 
it.  I  wish  to  see  it  because  my  father  was  once  there.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  |)lace  where  I  was  quite  certain  my  father  had  been." 

**  Still  harping  of  her  father,"  thought  the  Doctor  to  himself,  and 
fromng  very  uneasy;  yet,  from  his  very  anxiety  to  turn  the  sub- 
ject, quite  incapaUe  of  saying  an  appropriate  word. 

''Do  you  remember  my  father  at  Oxford,  Doctor  Masham?^ 
said  Yenetia. 

**  Tes !  no,  yes  I "  said  the  Doctor,  rather  colouring ;  "  that  is, 
be  must  haye  oeen  there  in  my  time,  I  rather  think." 

''But you  do  not  recollect  him?"  said  Yenetia,  pressing  the 
question. 

"  Why,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  a  little  more  collected,  "  when  you 
rememl>er  that  there  are  between  two  and  three  thousand  young 
men  at  the  uniTeraity,  you  must  not  consider  it  very  surprisiog  that 
I  might  not  recollect  your  father." 

"  Ko,"  said  Yenetia,  "perht^  not:  and  yet  I  cannot  help  think* 
ing  that  he  must  always  have  been  a  person  who,  if  once  seen, 
would  not  easily  hare  been  foivotten. 

"Here  is  an  Erica  vagans,"  said  the  Doctor,  picking  a  flower; 
"  it  is  rather  uncommon  about  here ;"  and  handing  it  at  the  same 
time  to  Yenetia. 

"MjT  father  must  have  been  very  young  when  he  died?"  said 
Yenetia,  scarcely  looking  at  the  flower. 

"  Yes,  your  father  was  very  young,"  he  replied. 

"Where  did  he  die?" 

"  I  cannot  answer  that  question." 

**  Where  was  he  buried?" 

^  You  know,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  the  sulgect  is  too  tender 
for  any  one  to  converse  with  your  poor  mother  upon  it.  It  is  not 
in  mv  power  to  eive  you  the  mformation  you  desire.  Be  satisfied, 
my  dear  Miss  Herbert,  that  a  gracious  Providence  has  spared  to 
you  one  parent,  and  one  so  inestimable." 

"  I  trust  I  know  how  to  appreciate  so  great  a  blessing/'  replied 
Yenetia;  "but  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  natural  interest  which 
all  children  must  take  in  those  who  have  given  them  birth,  should 
be  looked  upon  as  idle  and  unjustifiable  curiosity." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  you  nusf^prehend  me." 

"  No,  Doctor  Masham,  indeed  I  do  not,"  replied  Yenetia,  with 
firmness  "  I  can  easily  conceive  that  tiie  mention  of  my  father 
may  for  various  reasons  be  insupjportable  to  my  mother;  it  is 
enough  for  me  that  I  am  convinced  such  is  the  case :  my  lips  are 
sealed  to  her  for  ever  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  cannot  recognise  the 
necessity  of  this  constraint  to  dthers.  For  a  long  time  I  was  kept 
in  Ignorance  whether  I  had  a  father  or  not    I  have  discovered,  no 
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matter  how,  who  he  was.  I  believe,  pardon  me,  my  dearest  friend, 
I  cannot  help  believing,  that  you  were  acquainted,  or,  at  least, 
that  you  know  something  of  him ;  and  I  entreat  you !  yes,"  repeated 
Venetia  with  great  emphasis,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
looking  with  earnestness  in  his  face,  "  I  entreat  you,  by  all  your 
kind  feelings  to  my  mother  and  myself, — by  all  that  friendship  we 
so  prize, — ^by  the  urgent  solicitation  of  a  daughter  who  is  influenced 
in  her  curiosity  by  no  light  or  unworthy  feeling, — yes !  by  all  the 
claims  of  a  child  to  information  which  ought  not  to  be  withheld 
from  her,  tell  me,  tell  me  all,  tell  me  something !  Speak,  Dr.  Masham, 
do  speak!" 

*'  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  glistening  eye, 
^it  is  better  that  we  should  both  be  silent." 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Venetia,  "it  is  not  better,  it  is  not  well 
that  we  should  be  silent.  Candour  is  a  great  virtue.  There  is  a 
charm,  a  healthy  charm,  in  frankness.  Why  this  mystery  ?  Why 
these  secrets?  Have  they  worked  good?  Have  they  benefited 
us  ?  Oh  I  my  friend,  I  would  not  sa^  so  to  my  mother,  I  would  not 
be  tempted  by  any  sufferings  to  pain  for  an  instant  her  pure  and 
affectionate  heart;  but  indeed,  Doctor  Masham,  indeed,  indeed, 
what  I  tell  you  is  true,  all  my  late  illness,  my  present  state,  all,  all 
are  attributable  but  to  one  cause,  this  mystery  about  my  father  I " 

"  What  can  I  tell  you?  "  scdd  the  unhappy  Masham. 

"  Tell  me  only  one  fact.  I  ask  no  more.  Yes !  I  promise  you, 
solemnly  I  promise  vou,  I  will  ask  no  more.  Tell  me,  does  he  live  ?" 

*  He  does  I "  said  the  Doctor.    Venetia  sank  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  my  darling  young  lady  I "  said  the  Doctor; 
— **  she  has  fainted.  What  can  I  do  ?"  The  unfortunate  Doctor 
placed  Venetia  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  hurried  to  a  brook  that 
was  ni^h,  and  brought  water  m  his  hand  to  sprinkle  on  her.  She 
revived ;  she  made  a  struggle  to  restore  herself. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  said,  "  I  am  resolved  to  be  well.  I  am  well. 
I  am  n^self  again.  He  lives ;  my  father  lives !  I  was  confident 
of  it !  1  will  ask  no  more  I  am  true  to  my  word.  Oh !  Doctor 
Masham,  you  have  always  been  my  kind  friend,  but  you  have  never 
yet  conferred  on  me  a  favour  like  the  one  you  have  just  bestowed." 

"But  it  is  well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "as  you  know  so  much,  that 
you  should  know  more." 

"Yes!  yes!" 

"As  we  walk  along,**  he  continued,  "we  will  converse,  or  at 
another  time ;  there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity." 

"  No,  now,  now  1 "  eagerly  exclaimed  Venetia,  "  I  am  quite  well. 
It  was  not  pain  or  illness  that  overcame  me.  Now  let  us  walk,  now 
let  us  talk  of  these  things.    He  lives  ?  " 

"I  have  little  to  add,"  said  Dr.  Masham,  after  a  moment's 
thought ;  "  but  this,  however  painfiil,  it  is  necessaiy  for  you  to 
know,  that  your  father  is  unworthy  of  your  mother,  utterly ;  they 
sre  bcparated ;  they  never  can  be  reunited." 
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•Nerer?*  said  Venetia. 

"  Never,"  replied  Dr.  Masham ;  "  and  I  now  warn  you ;  i^  indeed, 
fts  I  cannot  doubt,  you  love  your  mother ;  if  her  peace  of  mind  and 
happiness  are,  as  I  hesitate  not  to  believe,  the  principal  objects  of 
your  life ;  upon  this  subject  with  her  be  for  ever  silent.  Seek  to 
penetrate  no  mysteries,  spare  all  allusions,  banish,  if  possible,  the 
idea  of  your  father  from  your  memory.  Enough,  you  know  he 
lives.  We  know  no  more.  Your  mother  labours  to  forget  him ; 
ber  only  consolation  for  sorrows  such  as  few  women  ever  expe- 
rienced, is  her  child,  yourself,  your  love.  Now  be  no  niggard  with 
it.  Cling  to  this  unrivalled  parent,  who  has  dedicated  her  life  to 
Tou.  Soothe  her  sufferings,  endeavour  to  make  her  share  your 
happiness ;  but,  of  this  be  certain,  that  if  you  raise  up  the  name 
and  memory  of  your  father  between  your  mother  and  yourself,  her 
life  will  be  the  forfeit  I" 

**  Hia  name  shall  never  pass  my  lins,"  said  Venetia ;  ^  solemnly 
I  swear  it.  That  his  image  shall  be  banished  from  my  heart  is  too 
much  to  ask,  and  more  than  it  is  in  my  power  to  grant.  But  I  am 
my  mother's  child.  I  will  exist  only  for  her ;  and  if  mv  love  can 
console  her,  she  shall  never  be  without  solace.  I  thank  you. 
Doctor,  for  all  your  kindness.  We  will  never  talk  again  upon  the 
subject ;  yet»  beUeve  me,  you  have  acted  wisely,  you  have  done 
good." 
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Venetia  observed  her  promise  to  Doctor  Masham  with  strictness. 
She  never  alluded  to  her  father,  and  his  name  never  escaped  her 
mother's  lips.  Whether  Doctor  Masham  apprised  Lady  Annabel 
of  the  conversation  that  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  her 
daughter,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  mention.  The  visit  to  Marring- 
hurst  was  not  a  short  one.  It  was  a  relief  both  to  Lady  Annabel 
and  Venetia,  after  all  that  had  occurred,  to  enjoy  the  constant 
society  of  their  friend;  and  this  change  of  life,  though  apparently 
so  slight,  proved  highly  beneficial  to  Venetia.  She  dailv  recovered 
her  health,  and  a  degree  of  mental  composure  which  sne  had  not 
for  some  time  enjoyed.  On  the  whole  she  was  greatly  satisfied  with 
the  discoveries  which  she  had  made.  She  had  ascertained  the  name 
and  the  existence  of  her  father :  his  very  form  and  appearance  were 
now  no  longer  matter  for  conjecture ;  and  in  a  degree  she  had  even 
communicated  with  him.  Tune,  she  still  believed,  would  develope 
even  further  wonders.  She  clung  to  an  irresistible  conviction  that 
she  should  yet  see  him;  that  he  might  even  again  be  united  to  her 
mother.  She  indulged  in  dreams  as  to  his  present  pursuits  and 
position :  she  repeated  to  herself  his  verses,  and  remembered  his 
genius  with  pride  and  consolation. 
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They  returned  to  Cherbunr,  they  resumed  the  accustomed  tenoui 
of  their  liyes,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  it.  The  fond-* 
ness  between  the  mother  and  her  daughter  was  unbroken  and  un- 
diminished. They  shared  again  the  same  studies  and  the  same 
amusements.  Lady  Annabel  perhaps  indulged  the  conviction  that 
Venetia  had  imbibed  the  belief  that  her  father  was  no  more,  and 
ret  in  truth  that  father  was  the  sole  idea  on  which  her  child  ever 
txrooded.  Venetia  had  her  secret  now ;  and  often  as  she  looked 
up  at  the  windows  of  the  uninhabited  portion  of  the  building,  she  re- 
membered with  concealed,  but  not  less  keen  exultation,  that  she 
had  penetrated  their  mystery.  She  could  muse  for  hours  oyer  all 
that  chamber  had  rerealed  to  her,  and  indulge  in  a  thousand  yisions, 
of  which  her  father  was  the  centre.  She  was  his  "  own  Venetia.* 
Thus  he  had  hailed  her  at  her  birth,  and  thus  he  might  yet  again 
acknowledge  her.  If  she  could  oidy  ascertain  where  he  existed  I 
What  if  she  could,  and  she  were  to  communicate  with  him  ?  He 
must  love  her.  Her  heart  assured  her  he  must  love  her.  She 
could  not  beHeve,  if  they  were  to  meet,  that  his  breast  could  resist 
the  silent  anpeal  which  the  sight  merely  of  his  only  child  would 
suffice  to  make.  Ohl  why  had  her  parents  pirted?  What  could 
hare  been  his  fault  ?  He  was  so  young  1  But  a  few,  few  yean 
older  than  herself,  when  her  mother  must  hare  seen  him  for  the 
last  time.  Tes !  for  the  last  time  beheld  that  beautiful  form,  and 
that  countenance  that  seemed  breathing  only  with  genius  and  love. 
He  might  have  been  imprudent,  rash,  violent ;  but  she  would  not 
credit  for  an  instant  that  a  stain  could  attach  to  the  honour  or  tiie 
spirit  of  Marmion  Herbert. 

The  summer  wore  away.  One  morning,  as  Lady  Annabel  and 
Venetia  were  sitting  together.  Mistress  Pauncefort  bustled  into  the 
room  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  smiles^nd  wonderment.  Her 
ostensible  business  was  to  place  upon  the  table  a  vase  of  flowers, 
but  it  was  yeiy  evident  that  her  presence  was  occasioned  by  aifairs 
of  far  greater  urgency.  The  vase  was  safely  deposited ;  Mistress 
Pauncefort  gave  the  last  touch  to  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers; 
ahe  lingered  about  Lady  Annabel.  At  length  she  said,  *'  I  suppose 
you  have  heard  the  news,  my  lady  ?  " 

^Indeed,  Pauncefort,  I  have  not,"  replied  Lady  Annabel,  rery 
quietbr.    *«  What  news  ?  * 

*<  My  lord  is  coming  to  the  abbey.'' 

*«  Indeed!" 

*  Oh !  yes,  mr  lady,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort;  ■'I  am  not  at  aA 
surprised  your  ladysmp  should  be  so  astonished.  Never  to  write, 
uoo !  Well,  I  must  say  he  might  have  given  us  a  Hue.  But  he  is 
coming,  I  am  certain  sure  of  that,  my  lad^.  My  lord's  gentleman 
has  been  down  these  two  days ;  and  all  his  dogs  and  guns  too,  my 
lady.  And  the  keeper  is  ordered  to  be  quite  ready,  my  lady,  for 
the  first.  I  wonder  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  party.  I  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised." 
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^Pkntagenet  returned!"  said  Lady- Ajmabel.  ^Well,  I  ehaJl 
he  rerj  fflad  to  see  him  again." 

*  So  shall  I,  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort ;  «  but  I  dare  say 
we  shall  hardly  know  mm  again,  he  most  be  so  grown.  Trimmer 
has  been  orer  to  the  abbey,  my  2ady,  and  saw  my  lord's  yalet. 
Quite  the  fine  gentleman,  Trimmer  says.  I  was  thinking  of  waft- 
ing orer  myself  this  afternoon,  to  see  poor  Mrs.  Quin,  my  lady ;  I 
dare  say  we  might  be  of  nse,  and  neighbours  should  be  nandy,  as 
fhey  say.  She  is  a  yer^  respectable  woman,  poor  Mrs.  Quin,  and 
I  am  sure  for  my  part,  if  your  ladyship  has  no  objection,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  be  of  seryice  to  her." 

« I  haye  of  course  no  objection,  Pauneefort,  to  your  being  of  ser- 
Tice  to  the  housekeeper,  but  has  she  required  your  assistance  ?  " 

•*  Why  no,  my  lady,  but  poor  Mrs.  Quin  would  hardly  like  to  ask 
far  anything,  my  lady ;  but  I  am  sure  we  might  be  of  very  great 
use,  for  my  lord's  gentleman  seems  yery  dissatisfied  at  his  recep- 
tion. Trimmer  says.  He  has  his  hot  breakfast  eyery  morning,  my 
lady,  and  poor  Mrs.  Quin  says — — " 

''Well,  Pauncefort,  that  mil  do,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  and  the 
fonctionary  disappeared. 

**  We  haye  ahnost  forgotten  Plantagenet,  Venetia,"  added  Lady 
Annabel,  addressing  herself  to  her  daughter. 

^  He  has  forgotten  ns,  I  think,  mamma,"  said  Venetia. 
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FiYE  years  had  elansed  since  Lord  Cadurds  had  quitted  the  seat 
of  his  fathers,  nor  did  the  fair  inhabitants  of  Cherbury  hear  of  his 
return  witftut  emotion.  Although  the  intercourse  between  them 
during  this  interyal  had  from  the  first  been  too  slightly  maintained, 
flmd  m  late  jrears  had  entirely  died  off,  bis  return  was,  neyertheless, 
an  erent  whieh  recalled  old  times  and  reyiyed  old  associations.  His 
yisit  to  the  heSl  was  looked  forward  to  with  interest.  He  did  not 
long  keep  his  former  friends  in  suspense;  for  although  he  was  not 
iminfiueneed  by  some  degree  of  embarrassment  from  the  consdous- 
aess  of  neglect  on  his  side,  rendered  more  keen  now  that  he  a^ain 
found  himsdbT  in  the  soene  endeared  by  the  remembrance  of  m&r 
kindness,  he  was,  neyertheless,  both  too  well  bred  and  too  warm- 
hearted to  procrastinate  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  the  re- 
gulations of  sodety  and  natural  impulse  alike  assured  him  was 
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indispensable.  On  the  very  morning,  therefore,  after  his  aniral, 
having  sauntered  awhile  over  the  old  abbey  and  strolled  over  the 
park,  mused  over  his  mother's  tomb  with  emotion,  not  the  less  deep 
because  there  was  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of  its  influence,  he 
ordered  his  horses,  and  directed  his  way  through  the  accustomed 
woods  to  Cherbury. 

Five  years  had  not  passed  away  without  their  effects  at  least  upon 
the  exterior  being  of  Cadurcis.  Although  still  a  youth,  his  appear- 
ance was  manly.  A  thoughtful  air  had  become  habitual  to  a 
countenance  melancholy  even  in  his  childhood.  Nor  was  its  early 
promise  of  beauty  unfumlled ;  although  its  expression  was  peculiar, 
and  less  pleasing  than  impressive.  His  long  dark  locks  shaded  a 
pale  and  lofty  brow  that  well  became  a  cast  of  features  delicately 
moulded,  yet  reserved  and  haughty,  and  perhaps  even  somewhat 
scornful.  Ilis  fiprure  had  set  into  a  form  of  remarkable  slightness 
and  elegance,  and  distinguished  for  its  synunetry.  Altogether  his 
general  mien  was  calculated  to  attract  attention  and  to  excite  in- 
terest. 

His  vacations  while  at  Eton  had  been  spent  by  Lord  Cadurcis  in 
the  family  of  his  noble  guai-dian,  one  of  the  king's  ministers.  Here 
he  had  been  gradually  initiated  in  the  habits  and  manners  of 
luxurious  and  refined  society.  Since  he  had  quitted  Eton  he  had 
passed  a  season,  previous  to  his  impending  residence  at  Cambridge, 
m  the  same  sphere.  The  opportunities  thus  offered  had  not  been 
lost  upon  a  disposition  which,  with  all  its  native  reserve,  was  sin- 
gularly susceptible.  Cadurcis  had  quickly  imbibed  the  tone  and 
adopted  the  usages  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  Naturally 
impatient  of  control,  he  endeavoured  by  his  precocious  manhood  to 
secure  the  respect  and  inde^ndence  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  paid  or  permitted  to  his  years.  From  an  early  period  he 
never  permitted  himself  to  be  treated  as  a  boy ;  and  his  guardian, 
a  man  whose  whole  soul  was  concentred  in  the  world,  humoured  a 
bent  which  he  approved  and  from  which  he  augured  the  most  com- 
plete success.  Attracted  by  the  promising  talents  and  the  premature 
character  of  his  ward,  he  nad  spared  more  time  to  assist  the  de- 
ydopment  of  his  mind  and  the  formation  of  his  manners  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  minister  of  state.  His  hipes,  indeed, 
rested  with  confidence  on  his  youthful  relative,  and  he  looked  for- 
ward with  no  common  emotion  to  the  moment  when  he  should  have 
the  honour  of  introducing  to  public  life  one  calculated  to  confer  so 
much  credit  on  his  tutor,  and  shed  so  much  lustre  on  his  party. 
The  reader  will,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  if  at  this  then  unri- 
valled period  of  political  excitement,  when  the  existence  of  our 
colonial  empire  was  at  stake,  Cadurcis,  with  his  impetuous  feelings, 
had  imbibed  to  their  very  fullest  extent  all  the  plans,  prejudices, 
and  passions  of  his  political  connections.  He  was,  indeeo,  what  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  and  his  extreme  youth  might  well  ex- 
cuse, if  not  justify,  a  most  violent  partisan.   Bold,  sanguine,  resolute, 
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and  intolerant,  it  was  difficult  to  persaade  him  tliat  anj  opinioni 
could  be  just  which  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  circle  in  which  he  * 
lired;  and  out  of  that  pale,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  as  little  in- 
clined to  recognise  the  existence  of  ability  as  of  truth. 

As  Lord  Gi^urcis  slowly  directed  his  way  through  the  woods  and 
park  of  Cherbury,  past  years  recurred  to  mm  like  a  faint  yet  pleas- 
ing dream.  Among  these  meads  and  bowers  had  glided  away  the 
oxQy  happy  years  of  his  boyhood — ^the  only  period  of  his  early  life 
to  which  ne  could  look  back  without  disgust.  He  recalled  the  secret 
exultation  with  which,  in  company  with  his  poor  mother,  he  had 
first  repured  to  Cadurcis,  about  to  take  possession  of  what,  to  his 
inexperienced  imagination,  then  appeared  a  yast  and  noble  inheri- 
tance, and  for  the  first  time  in  his  me  to  occupy  a  position  not  un- 
worthy of  his  rank.  For  how  many  domestic  mortifications  did  itifd 
first  sight  of  that  old  abbey  compensate  I  How  often,  in  pacing  its 
yenerable  galleries  and  solemn  cloisters,  and  musing  over  the 
memory  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  ancestry,  had  he  forgotten 
those  bitter  passages  of  daily  existence,  so  hmnbling  to  his  vanity 
and  so  harassing  to  his  heart  I  He  had  beheld  that  mom,  after  an 
interval  of  many  years,  the  tomb  of  Ins  mother.  That  simple  and 
solitary  monument  had  revived  and  impressed  upon  him  a  conviction 
that  too  easily  escaped  in  the  various  life  and  busy  scenes  in  which 
he  had  since  moved — the  conviction  of  his  worldly  desolation  and 
utter  loneliness.  He  had  no  parents,  no  relations ;  now  that  he  was 
for  a  moment  free  from  the  artificial  life  in  which  he  had  of  late 
mingled,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  friends.  The  image  of  his  mother 
came  back  to  him,  softened  by  the  magical  tint  of  years ;  after  all 
she  was  his  mother,  and  a  deep  sharer  in  all  his  I'oys  and  woes. 
Tmnsported  to  the  old  haunts  of  his  innocent  ana  warm-hearted 
ehndhood,  he  sighed  for  a  finer  and  a  sweeter  sympathy  than  was 
ever  yielded  by  the  roof  which  he  had  lately  quitted-— a  habitation, 
but  not  a  home.  He  conjured  up  the  picture  of  his  guardian,  exist- 
ing in  a  whirl  of  official  bustle  and  social  excitement.  A  dreamy 
reminiscence  of  finer  impulses  stole  over  the  heart  of  Cadurcis.  The 
dazzling  pageant  of  metropolitan  splendour  faded  away  before  the 
bright  scene  of  nature  that  surrounded  him.  He  felt  the  freshness 
of  the  fragrant  breeze ;  he  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  still  and 
ancient  woods ;  and  his  pure  and  lively  blood  bubbled  beneath  the 
influence  of  the  golden  sunbeams.  Before  him  rose  the  halls  of 
Cherbury,  that  roof  where  he  had  been  so  happy,  that  roof  to  which 
he  had  appeared  so  ungrateful.  The  memory  of  a  thousand  acts 
of  kindness,  of  a  thousand  soft  and  soothing  traits  of  afiection,  re- 
curred to  him  with  a  freshness  which  startled  as  much  as  it  pleased 
him.  Not  to  him  only,  but  to  his  mother — ^that  mother  whose  loss 
he  had  lived  to  deplore — ^had  the  inmates  of  Cherbury  been  minister- 
ing angeb  of  peace  and  joy.  Oh !  that  indeed  had  been  a  home ; 
there  indeed  had  been  days  of  happiness ;  there  indeed  he  had  found 
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■rmpathy,  and  solace  and  succour  I  And  now  he  was  retorntog  to 
toem  a  stranger,  to  fulfil  one  of  the  formal  duties  of  society  in  pay* 
ing  them  his  cold  respects — an  attention  which  he  could  scarceij 
hare  avoided  offering  nad  he  been  to  them  the  merest  acquaintanoe, 
instead  of  liarin^  found  within  those  walls  a  home  not  merelj  in 
words,  but  friendship  the  most  delicate  and  love  the  most  pure*  a 
second  parent,  and  the  only  bein^  whom  he  had  ever  styled  sister  I 

The  sight  of  Cadurcb  became  dun  with  emotion  as  the  associations 
of  old  scenes  and  his  impending  interview  with  Venetia  brought 
back  the  past  with  a  power  whicn  he  had  rarely  experienced  in  the 
playing-fields  of  Eton,  or  the  saloons  of  London.  Five  years  1  It 
was  an  awful  chasm  in  their  acauaintance. 

He  despaired  of  reviving  the  Kindness  which  had  been  broken  by 
such  a  dreary  interval,  and  broken  on  his  side  so  wilfuUy ;  and  yet 
he  began  to  feel  that  unless  met  with  that  kindness  he  should  be 
very  miserable.  Sooth  to  say,  he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed,  and 
scarcely  knew  which  contingency  he  most  desired,  to  meet,  or  to 
escape  from  her.  He  almost /epented  his  return  to  Gadurds,  and 
yet  to  see  Venetia  a^^ain  he  felt  must  be  exquisite  pleasure.  Influ- 
enced by  these  feelings  he  arrived  at  the  hall  steps,  and  so,  dis- 
mounting and  giving  his  horse  to  his  groom,  Gadurcis,  with  a  palpi- 
tating heart  and  faltering  hand,  formally  rang  the  bell  of  that  hall 
which  in  old  days  he  entered  at  all  seasons  without  ceremony. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  man  feel  more  nervous ;  he  grew  pale» 
paler  even  ihm  usual*  and  his  whole  frame  trembled  as  the 
approaching  footstep  of  the  servant  assured  him  the  door  was 
about  to  open.  He  longed  now  that  the  family  mig^ht  not  be  at 
home,  that  he  might  at  least  gain  four-and-twenty  hours  to  pre- 
pare himself.  But  the  family  were  at  home  and  he  was  obliged  to 
enter.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the  hall  under  the  pretence  of 
examining  the  old  familiar  scene,  but  it  was  merely  to  collect  him- 
self, for  his  sight  was  clouded;  spoke  to  the  old  servant,  to  reassure 
hinpiself  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  but  the  husky  words  seemed 
to  stick  in  his  throat ;  ascended  the  staircase  with  tottering  steps, 
and  leant  against  the  banister  as  he  heard  his  pame  announced. 
The  effort,  however,  must  be  made ;  it  was  too  late  to  recede ;  and 
Lord  Gadurcis,  entering  the  terrace-room,  extended  bis  hand  to 
Lady  Annabel  Herbert.  She  was  not  in  the  least  changed,  but 
looked  as  beautiful  and  serene  as  usual.  Her  salutation,  though  far 
from  deficient  in  warmth,  was  a  little  more  dignified  than  that  whidi 
PlauUigenet  remembered;  but  still  her  presence  reassured  him, 
uud  wlule  he  pressed  her  hand  with  earnestness  he  contrived  to 
Aiurmur  forth  with  pleasing  emotion  his  delight  at  again  meeting 
aer.  Strange  to  say,  in  the  absorbing  a^tation  of  the  moment,  aU 
thought  of  Venetia  had  vanished ;  and  it  was  when  he  had  tmned 
and  beheld  a  maiden  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  that  his  vision 
had  ever  lighted  oOf  who  had  just  risen  from  her  seat  and  was  at 
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ffae  miiment  saluting^  liim^  that  lie  entirely  lost  his  presence  of 
mind;  he  tamed  scarlet,  was  quite  silent^  made  an  awk^nurd  bow, 
and  then  stood  perfectly  fixed. 

^  My  daughter,"  said  Lady  Aimabe],  slightly  pointing  to  Yenetia; 
«» will  not  you  be  wi  ted?" 

Cadurds  fell  in-.^  a  chair  in  absolute  confusion.  The  rare  and 
surpaosing  beauty  of  Yenetia,  his  own  stupidity,  his  adndrntion  of 
her,  his  contempt  for  himself,  tbe  sight  of  the  old  chamber,  the  recol- 
lection ci  the  past,  the  minutest  incidents  of  which  seemed  all  sud- 
denly to  crowd  unon  his  memoiy,  the  painful  consciousness  of  the 
resolution  which  nad  occurred  in  his  position  in  the  family,  prored 
by  his  first  being  obliged  to  be  introduced  to  Yenetia,  and  then 
being  addressed  so  formally  Ij  his  title  by  her  mother ;  all  these 
inmressions  united  oyercame  lum — he  could  not  speak,  he  sat  silent 
and  confounded ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  imperturbable  self- 
eompoBure  and  delicate  and  amiable  consideration  of  Lady  Annabel, 
it  would  haye  been  impossible  for  him  to  haye  remained  in  a  room 
where  he  experienced  the  most  agonising  embarrassment. 

Under  coyer,  howeyer,  of  a  discharge  of  discreet  inquiries  as  to 
wlien  he  arriyed,  how  long  he  meant  to  stay,  whether  he  found 
Gadorcis  altered,  and  sinular  interrogations  which  required  no 
extraordinary  exertion  of  his  lordship's  intellect  to  answer,  but  to 
which  he  neyertheless  contriyed  to  giye  the  most  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  responses,  Cadurcis  in  time  recoyered  himself  suffi- 
dently  to  maintain  a  fair  though  not  yery  brilliant  conversation, 
snd  eyen  yentured  occasionally  to  address  an  observation  to  Yenetia, 
who  was  seated  at  her  work  perfectly  composed,  but  who  replied 
to  an  his  remarks  with  the  same  sweet  yoice  and  artless  simpMty 
which  had  characterised  her  childhood,  though  time  and  thought 
had,  hj  their  blended  influence,  perhaps  somewhat  deprived  her  of 
that  wild  grace  and  sparkling  gaiety  for  which  she  was  once  so 
eminent. 

These  great  disenchanters  of  humanity,  if  indeed  they  had  stolm 
away  some  of  the  fascinating  qualities  of  infancy,  had  amply 
recompensed  Yenetia  Herbert  for  the  loss  by  the  additional  and 
eommanding  charms  which  they  had  conferred  on  her.  From  a 
beautiful  ciuld  she  had  expanded  into  a  most  beautiful  woman. 
She  had  now  entirely  recoyered  from  her  illness,  of  which  the  only 
yisiUe  effect  was  the  addition  that  it  had  made  to  her  stature, 
afaready  slightly  above  the  middle  height,  but  of  the  most  exquisite 
symmetry.  Lake  her  mother,  she  did  not  wear  powder,  then  usual 
in  society;  but  her  auburn  hair,  which  was  of  the  finest  texture, 
iescended  in  long  and  luxuriimt  tresses  far  over  her  shoulders, 
braided  with  ribands,  perfectly  exposing  her  peUucid  br  w,  here  and 
there  tinted  with  an  undulatmg  vein,  for  she  had  retained,  if  pos- 
sible with  increased  lustre,  the  dazzling  complexion  of  her  infancy. 
If  the  rose  upon  the  dieek  were  less  yivid  than  of  yore,  the  dimples 
were  oeitainly  more  developed;  the  dear  grey  eye  was  shadowed 
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by  long  dark  lashes,  and  eyerj  smile  afad  morement  of  those  ruby 
lips  revealed  teeth  exquisitely  small  and  regular,  and  fredi  ana 
brilliant  as  pearls  just  plucked  b^  a  diver. 

Conyersation  proceeded  and  miproved.  Cadurcis  became  more 
easy  and  more  fluent.  His  memory,  which  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  returned  to  him  with  unusual  vigour,  wonderfully  served  him. 
There  was  scarcely  an  individual  of  whom  he  did  not  contrive  to 
inquire,  from  Doctor  Masham  to  Mistress  Pauncefort ;  he  was  re- 
solved to  show  that  if  he  had  neglected,  he  had  at  least  not  forgotten 
them.  Nor  did  he  exhibit  the  slightest  indication  of  terminating 
his  visit;  so  that  Lady  Annabel,  aware  that  he  was  alone  at  the 
abbey  and  that  he  could  have  no  engagement  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
could  not  refrain  from  inviting  him  to  remain  and  dine  with  them. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  without  hesitation.  In  due  course  of 
time  Cadurcis  attended  the  ladies  in  their  walk;  it  was  a  deUghtM 
stroll  in  the  park,  though  he  felt  some  slight  emotion  when  he 
found  himself  addressing  Venetia  by  the  title  of  <<  Miss  Herbert." 
When  he  had  exhausted  all  the  topics  of  local  interest,  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  himself  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Lady 
Annabel.  He  spoke  with  so  much  feeling  and  simplicity  of  his 
first  days  at  Eton,  and  the  misery  he  ex])erienced  on  first  quitting 
Oherbuxy,  that  his  details  could  not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  those 
whose  natural  self-esteem  they  so  agreeably  flattered.  Then  he 
dwelt  upon  his  casual  acquaintance  with  London  society,  and  Lady 
Annabel  was  gratified  to  observe,  from  many  incidental  observations, 
that  his  principles  were  in  every  respect  of  the  right  tone ;  and  tiiat 
he  had  zealously  enlisted  himself  in  the  ranks  of  that  national  party 
who  opposed  themselves  to  the  disorganising  opinions  then  afloat. 
He  spoke  of  his  impending  residence  at  the  university  with  the 
affectionate  anticipations  which  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
devoted  child  of  the  ancient  and  orthodox  institutions  of  his  country, 
and  seemed  perfectly  impressed  with  the  responsible  duties  for 
which  he  was  destined,  as  an  hereditary  legislator  of  England.  On 
the  whole,  his  carriage  and  conversation  afibrded  a  delightful 
evidence  of  a  pure,  and  earnest,  and  frank,  and  gifted  min(^  that 
had  acquired  at  a  very  early  age  much  of  the  mature  and  fixed 
character  of  manhood,  without  losing  anything  of  that  boyish  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity  that  are  too  often  the  penalty  of  experience. 

The  dinner  passed  in  pleasant  conversation,  and  if  they  were  no 
longer  familiar,  they  were  at  least  cordial.  Cadurcis  spoke  of  Dr. 
Masham  with  affectionate  respect,  and  mentioned  his  intention  of 
visiting  Marringhurst  on  the  following  day.  He  ventured  to  hope 
that  Lady  Annabel  and  Miss  Herbert  might  accompany  him,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  his  wish  shoidd  be  gratified.  The  evening  drew 
on  apace,  and  Lady  Annabel  was  greatly  pleased  when  Lord  Ca« 
durcis  expressed  his  wish  to  remain  for  their  evening  prayers.  He 
was  indeed  sincerely  religious ;  and  as  he  knelt  in  the  old  chapel 
that  had  been  the  hallowed  scene  of  his  boyish  devotions,  he  offered 
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Im  ardent  tbanksgiTinffs  to  his  Creator  who  had  mercifiilly  kept  his 
soul  pure  and  true,  and  allowed  him,  after  so  long  an  estrangement 
from  the  sweet  spot  of  his  childhood,  once  more  to  mingle  Us  sup- 
plications with  his  kind  and  yirtuous  friends. 

Influenced  by  the  solemn  sounds  still  lingering  in  his  ear,  Gadur- 
ds  bade  them  farewell  for  the  night,  with  an  earnestness  of  manner 
and  depth  of  feeling  which  he  would  scarcely  have  yentured  to  ex- 
hibit at  their  first  meeting.  **  Good  night,  dear  Lady  Annabel," 
he  said,  as  he  pressed  her  hand ;  **  ypu  know  not  how  happy,  how 
grateful  I  feel,  to  be  once  more  at  Cherbury.  Qood  nighl^  Yene- 
tia!" 

That  last  word  lingered  on  his  lips ;  it  was  uttered  in  a  tone  at 
once  mournful  and  sweet,  and  her  hand  was  unconsciously  retained 
for  a  moment  in  his ; — ^but  for  a  moment ;  and  yet  in  that  brief  in« 
stant  a  thousand  thoughts  seemed  to  course  through  his  brain. 

Before  Venetia  retired  to  rest  she  remained  for  a  few  minutes  in 
her  mother's  room.  "What  do  you  think  of  him,  nuunma?"  she 
said  I  <<  is  he  not  yeiy  changed  ? '' 

**  He  is,  my  lore,"  replied  Lady  Annabel,  "  what  I  sometimes 
thought  he  might,  what  1  idways  hoped  he  would  be.^' 

**  He  really  seemed  happy  to  meet  us  again,  and  yet  how  strange 
that  for  years  he  should  never  have  communicated  with  us." 

'*  Not  so  very  strange,  my  love !  He  was  but  a  child  when  we 
parted,  and  he  mts  felt  embarrassment  in  resuming  connections  which 
for  a  long  interval  had  been  inevitably  severed.  Remember  what 
a  change  his  life  had  to  endure ;  few,  after  such  an  interval,  would 
have  returned  with  feelings  so  kind  and  so  pure ! " 

<*  He  was  alwa^rs  a  favourite  of  yours,  mamma ! " 

^  I  always  fancied  that  I  observed  in  him  the  seeds  of  great  Tir- 
taes  and  great  talents ;  but  I  was  not  so  sane^e  that  they  would 
have  flounshed  as  they  appear  to  have  done. 

In  the  meantime  the  subject  of  their  observations  strolled  home 
on  foot — for  he  had  dismiMed  hia  horses — ^to  the  abbey.  It  was  a 
brilliant  night,  and  the  white  beams  of  the  moon  fell  nill  upon  the 
old  monastic  pile,  of  which  massy  portions  were  in  dark  shaae  while 
the  light  gracefully  rested  on  the  projecting  ornaments  of  the  build- 
ing, and  ^yed,  as  it  were,  with  tne  fretted  and  fantastic  pinnacles. 
Behind  were  the  savaee  hills,  softened  by  the  hour ;  and  on  the 
right  extended  the  still  and  luminous  lake.  Cadurcis  rested  for  a 
moment  and  gazed  upon  the  fair,  yet  solemn,  scene.  The  dreams 
of  ambition  wat  occasionally  distracted  him  were  dead.  The  sur- 
ronndinff  scene  harmonized  with  the  thoughts  of  puritjr,  repose,  and 
beaaty  that  filled  his  soul.  Why  should  he  ever  leave  this  spot,  sacred 
to  him  by  the  finest  emotions  of  his  nature  ?  Wh^  should  he  not  at 
once  quit  that  world  which  he  had  just  entered,  while  he  could  quit  it 
without  remorse  ?  If  ever  there  existed  a  beine  who  was  his  own 
master,-— who  might  mould  his  destiny  at  his  wilX-yit  seemed  to  be 
Oadorcis.    His  hue  yet  independent  situation,— his  impetuous  yet 
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firm  Tolition, — alike  qnalified  him  to  achieTe  the  career  most  grate* 
fid  to  his  disposition.  Let  him,  then,  achieve  it  here ;  here  let  him 
find  that  solitude  he  had  ever  loved,  softened  hy  that  affection  for 
which  he  had  ever  sighed,  and  which  here  only  he  had  ever  found. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  only  one  heing  in  the  world  whoir 
he  had  ever  loved,  and  that  was  Yenetia  Herhert :  it  seemed  to  him 
that  there  was  only  one  thing  in  this  world  worth  living  for,  and 
that  was  the  enjoyment  of  her  sweet  heart.  Hie  pure-minded,  the 
rare,  the  gracious  creature  I  Why  should  she  ever  quit  these  im« 
maculate  bowers  wherein  she  had  been  so  mystically  and  delicately 
bred  ?  Why  should  she  ever  quit  the  fond  roof  of  Cherbury,  but  to 
shed  grace  and  love  amid  the  cloisters  of  Oadurcis  ?  Her  life  hitherto 
had  been  an  enchanted  tale;  why  should  the  spell  ever  breflJc? 
Why  should  she  enter  that  world  where  care,  disappointment,  mor- 
tification, misery^  must  await  her?  He  for  a  season  had  left  the 
ma^c  circle  of  her  life,  and  perhaps  it  was  well.  He  was  a  man, 
and  so  he  should  know  all.  out  he  had  returned,  thank  Heaven! 
he  had  returned,  and  never  again  would  he  aiiit  her.  Fool  that  he 
had  been  ever  to  have  neglected  her !  And  for  a  reason  that  ought 
to  have  made  him  doubly  her  friend,  her  solace,  her  protector.  Oh  I 
to  think  of  the  sneers  or  the  taunts  of  the  world  ciuling  for  a  mo- 
ment the  colour  from  that  bright  cheek,  or  dusking  for  an  instant 
the  radiance  of  that  brilliant  eyet  His  heart  ached  at  the  thought 
of  her  unhappiness,and  he  longed  to  press  her  to  it,  and  cherish  her 
like  some  mnocent  dove  that  had  flown  from  the  terrors  of  a  pur- 
Ruing  hawk. 


CHAPTER  IL 

.  ^  Well,  Pauncefort,"  said  Lord  Gadurcis,  smiling,  as  he  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  his  old  friend,  **  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten 
my  last  words,  and  have  taken  care  of  your  young  lady." 

<<  Oh  I  dear,  my  lord,"  said  ACstress  Pauncefort,  blushing  and 
simpering.  **  Well  to  be  sure,  how  your  lordship  has  surprised  «s 
all  I    I  bought  we  were  never  going  to  see  you  again  I " 

''You  know  I  told  you  I  sho^d  return :  and  now  I  mean  never 
to  leave  you  ag:ain." 

"Never  is  a  long  word, my  lord," said  Mistress  Pauncefort^  look- 
ing very  archly. 

**  Ah  I  but  I  mean  to  settle,  regularly  to  settle  here,"  said  Lord 
Gadurcis. 

"  Marry  and  settle,  my  lord,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  still  more 
arch. 

«*  And  why  not  ?  "  inquired  Lord  Gadurcis,  laughing. 

«  That  is  just  what  I  said  last  night,"  exclaimed  Mistress  Paance- 
fort,  eagerly.  "  And  why  not  ?  for  I  said,  says  I,  his  lordship  must 
marry  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  say  I:  and  to  be 
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mere  he  is  yerj  yonn^,  but  what  of  that  ?  for,  bbjs  I,  no  one  can  say 
he  does  not  look  quite  a  man.  And  really,  my  lord,  saying  your 
presence,  you  are  grown  indeed." 

**  Pish  I "  said  Lord  Gadurcis,  turning  away  and  laughing,  <*  I 
hare  left  off  growing,  Pauncefort,  and  all  those  sort  of  things.'' 

**  You  have  not  forgotten  our  last  visit  to  Marringhurst  ?  "  said 
Lord  Gadurcis  to  Yenetia,  as  the  comfortable  mansion  of  the 
worthy  Doctor  appeared  in  sight. 

**I  We  forgotten  nothing,"  replied  Yenetia  with  a  faint  smile; 
**  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  forget.  My  life  has  been  so  uneyentful 
that  every  past  incident,  however  slight,  is  as  fresh  in  my  memory 
as  if  it  occurred  yesterday." 

^  Then  you  remember  the  strawberries  and  cream?"  said  Lord 
Gadurcis. 

''And  other  circumstances  less  agreeable,"  he  fancied  Yenetia 
observed,  but  her  voice  was  low. 

"  Do  you  know,  Lady  Annabel,"  said  Lord  Gadurcis,  '*  that  I  was 
very  nearly  riding  my  pony  to-day  ?  I  wish  to  bring  back  old  times 
wiui  the  utmost  possible  completeness ;  I  vnsh  for  a  moment  to  be- 
lieye  that  I  have  never  quitted  Gherbury." 

**  Let  us  think  only  of  the  present  now,"  said  Lady  Annabel  in  a 
cheerful  voice,  ** for  it  is  very  agreeable.  I  see  the  good  Doctor; 
he  has  discovered  us." 

**  I  wonder  whom  he  fancies  Lord  Gadurcis  to  be,"  said  Yenetia. 

**  Have  you  no  occasional  cavalier  for  whom  at  a  distance  I  may 
be  mistaken  ?  "  inquired  his  lordship  in  a  tone  of  affected  careless- 
ness, though  in  truth  it  was  an  inquiry  that  he  made  not  without 
anxiety. 

^  Everything  remains  here  exactly  as  you  left  it,"  replied  Lady 
Annabel,  with  some  quickness,  yet  in  a  lively  tone. 

**  Happy  Gherbiu7 1 "  exclaimed  Lord  Gadurcis.  **  May  it  indeed 
never  change  1 " 

They  roae  briskly  on ;  the  Doctor  was  standing  at  his  gate.  He 
aaluted  Lady  Annabel  and  Yenetia  with  his  accustomed  cordiality, 
«nd  then  stared  at  their  companion  as  if  waiting  for  an  introduc- 
tion. 

**  You  forget  an  old  friend,  my  dear  Doctor,"  said  Gadurcis. 

**  Lord  Gadurcis ! "  exclaimed  Dr.  Masham.  His  lordship  had 
hf  this  time  dismoimted  and  eagerly  extended  his  hand  to  his  old 
tutor. 

Having  quitted  their  horses  they  all  entered  the  house,  nor  was 
there  naturally  any  want  of  conversation.  Gadurcis  had  much  in- 
formation to  give  and  many  questions  to  answer.  He  was  in  the 
highest  spirits  and  the  most  amiable  mood ;  gay,  amusing,  and  over- 
flowing with  kind-heartedness.  The  Doctor  seldom  required  any 
inspiration  to  be  joyous,  and  Lady  Annabel  was  unusually  animated. 
Yenetia  alone,  though  cheerful,  was  calmer  than  pleased  Gadurcis. 
Time,  he  sorrowfully  observed,  had  occasioned  a  greater  change  in 
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her  manner  than  be  could  have  expected.  Youthful  as  she  still  was, 
indeed  but  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood,  and  exempted,  as  il 
seemed  she  had  been,  from  anything  to  disturb  the  clearness  of  her 
mind,  that  enchanting  nlay  of  fancy  which  had  once  characterized 
her,  and  wliich  he  recallea  with  a  sigh,  appeared  in  a  great  degree 
to  hare  deserted  her.  He  watched  her  countenance  with  emotion, 
and,  supremely  beautiful  as  it  undeniably  was,  there  was  a  cast  of 
thoughtfulness  or  suffering  impressed  upon  the  features  which  ren- 
dered him  mournful  he  knew  not  why,  and  caused  him  to  feel  as  if 
a  cloud  had  stolen  unexpectedly  over  the  sun  and  made  him  shiver. 

But  there  was  no  time  or  opportunity  for  sad  reflections ;  he  had 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  sights  and  curiosities  of  the 
rectory,  to  sin^  to  the  canaries,  and  visit  the  gold  fish,  admire  the 
stuffed  fox,  and  wonder  that  in  the  space  of  five  years  the  voracious 
otter  liad  not  yet  contrived  to  devour  its  prey.  Then  they  refreshed 
themselves  after  their  ride  with  a  stroll  in  the  Doctor^s  garden; 
Cadurcis  persisted  in  attaching  himself  to  Yenetia,  as  in  old  days, 
and  nothing  would  prevent  him  from  leading  her  to  the  grotto. 
Lady  Annabel  walked  behind,  leaning  on  the  Doctor's  arm,  nar- 
rating, with  no  fear  of  being  heard,  dl  the  history  of  their  friend's 
return. 

**  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "he  is 
vBstly  improved ;  he  is  quite  a  man ;  his  carriage  is  very  finished.'' 

•*  And  liis  principles,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "  You  have  no  idea, 
my  dear  Doctor,  how  right  his  opinions  seem  to  be  on  every  subject. 
He  has  been  brought  up  in  a  fi^ood  school ;  he  does  his  guardian 
great  credit.  He  is  quite  loyal  and  orthodox  in  all  his  opinions ; 
ready  to  risk  his  life  for  our  blessed  constitution  in  Church  and 
State.  He  requested  as  a  favour,  that  he  might  remain  at  our 
prayers  last  night.  It  is  delightful  for  me  to  see  him  turn  out  so 
well!" 

In  the  meantime  Cadurcis  and  Yenetia  entered  the  grotto. 

**  The  dear  Doctor ! "  said  Cadurcis :  **  five  years  have  brought  no 
visible  change  even  to  him ;  perhaps  he  may  be  a  degree  less  agile, 
but  I  will  not  believe  it.  And  Lady  Annabel ;  it  seems  to  me  your 
mother  is  more  youthful  and  beautiful  than  ever.  There  is  a  spell 
in  our  air,"  continued  his  lordship,  with  a  laughing  eje,  "  for  if  we 
have  changed,  Yenetia,  ours  is,  at  least,  an  alteration  that  bears  no 
sign  of  decay.  We  are  advancing,  but  they  have  not  declined ;  we 
are  all  enchanted." 

"  I  feel  changed,"  said  Yenetia  gravely. 

**  I  left  you  a  child  and  I  find  you  a  woman,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis 

"  a  change  which  who  can  regret  ?  " 

"  I  would  I  were  a  child  again,"  said  Yenetia. 

"We  were  happy,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  thoughtful  tone$ 
and  then  in  an  inquiring  voice  he  added,  "  and  so  we  are  now  ?  " 

Yenetia  shook  her  h^. 

**  Can  you  be  unhappy  ?  " 
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*  To  be  unhappy  would  be  wicked,"  said  Y enetia ;' "  but  my  mind 
has  lost  its  spring." 

**  Ah !  say  not  so,  yeneti<^  or  you  will  make  even  me  ffloomy.  7 
am  happy,  positively  happy.  There  must  not  be  a  doud  upon 
your  brow." 

**  You  are  joyous,"  said  Yenetia,  "because  you  are  excited.  It 
13  the  novelty  of  return  that  animates  you.  It  will  wear  off;  you 
will  grow  weary,  and  when  you  go  to  the  university  you  will  tlunk 
yourself  happy  again." 

^  I  do  not  intend  to  go  to  the  university,"  said  Cadurds. 

**  I  understood  from  you  that  you  were  going  there  immediately." 

**  My  plans  are  changed,"  said  Cadurcis ;  <<  I  do  not  intend  ever 
to  leave  nome  again." 

"  When  you  go  to  Cambridge,"  said  Dr.  Masham,  who  just  then 
reached  them,  '<  I  shall  trouble  you  with  a  letter  to  an  old  friend  of 
mine  whose  acquaintance  you  may  l&nd  valuable." 

Yenetia  smiled ;  Cadurcis  bowed,  expressed  his  thanks,  and  mut~ 
tered  something  about  talking  over  the  subject  with  the  Doctor. 

After  this  the  conversation  became  general,  and  at  length  they 
all  returned  to  the  house  to  partake  of  the  Doctor's  hospitality,  who 
promised  to  dine  at  the  hall  on  the  morrow.  The  ride  home  was 
agreeable  and  animated,  but  the  conversation  on  the  part  of  the 
U^ies  was  principally  maintained  by  Lady  Annabel,  wno  seemed 
eveiy  moment  more  delighted  with  the  sodety  of  Lord  Cadurds, 
and  to  sympathise  every  instant  more  completely  with  his  frank  ex- 
position of  his  opinions  on  all  subjects.  When  they  returned  to 
Cherbury,  Cadurcis  remained  with  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  An 
invitation  was  ndther  expected  nor  given.  Not  an  allusion  was 
made  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  to  enjoy  which  was  the  original 
purpose  of  his  visit  to  the  abbey ;  and  he  spoke  of  to-morrow  as  of 
a  period  which,  as  usual,  was  to  be  spent  entirely  in  their  sodety. 
He  remained  vrith  them,  as  on  the  previous  night,  to  the  latest 
possible  moment.  Although  reserved  in  sodety,  no  one  could  be 
more  fluent  with  those  with  whom  he  was  perfectly  unembarrassed. 
He  was  indeed  exceedingly  entertaining,  and  Lady  Annabel  relaxed 
into  conversation  beyond  her  custom.  As  for  Yenetia,  she  did  not 
speak  often,  but  she  listened  with  interest  and  was  evidently 
amused.  When  Cadurcis  bade  them  good-night  Lady  Annabel 
begged  him  to  breakfast  vnth  them ;  whue  Yenetia,  serene,  though 
kin^  neither  seconded  the  invitation^  nor  seemed  interested  one 
way  or  the  other  in  its  result. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Except  returning  to  sleep  at  the  abbey,  Lord  Cadurds  was  now 
as  much  an  habitual  inmate  of  Cherbury  Hall  as  in  the  days  of  his 
childhood.    He  was  tiiere  almost  with  the  lark,  and  never  quitted 
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ha  roof  until  its  inmates  were  about  to  retire  for  the  nigbt  His 
guns  and  dogs,  which  had  been  sent  down  from  London  with  so 
much  pomp  of  preparation,  were  unused  and  unnoticed ;  and  he 
passed  his  days  in  reading  Richardson's  noTels,  wliich  he  had 
Drought  with  him  from  town,  to  the  ladies,  and  then  in  riding  witl: 
them  about  the  countiy,  for  he  loved  to  visit  all  his  old  haunts, 
and  trace  even  the  very  green  sward  where  he  first  mot  the  gipsies 
and  fancied  that  he  had  achieved  his  emancipation  from  all  the  com- 
ing cares  and  annoyances  of  the  world.  In  this  pleasant  life  several 
weeks  had  glided  away :  Oadnrds  had  entirely  resumed  his  old  foot- 
ing in  the  family,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  conceal  the  homage  he  was 
paying  to  the  charms  of  Venetia.  She  indeed  seemed  utterly  un- 
conscious that  such  projects  had  entered,  or  indeed  cotdd  enter,  the 
brain  of  her  old  play-fellow,  with  whom,  now  that  she  was  habituated 
to  his  presence  and  revived  by  his  inspiriting  society,  slie  had  resumed 
all  her  old  familiar  intimacy ;  addressing  him  by  his  Christian  name, 
as  if  he  had  never  ceased  to  be  her  brother.  But  Lady  Annabel 
was  not  so  blind  as  her  daughter,  and  had  indeed  her  vision  been 
as  clouded,  her  faithful  minister,  Mistress  Pauncefort,  would  have 
taken  care  quickly  to  couch  it ;  for  a  very  short  time  had  elapsed 
before  that  vigilant  gentlewoman,  resolved  to  convince  her  mistress 
that  nothing  could  escape  her  sleepless  scrutiny,  and  that  it  was 
equally  in  vain  for  her  mistress  to  hope  to  possess  any  secrets 
witjiout  her  participation,  seized  a  convenient  opportunity  before 
she  bid  her  lady  good  night,  just  to  inquire  '*  when  it  might  be 
expected  to  take  place?''  and  in  reply  to  the  very  evident  asto- 
sushment  which  Lady  Annabel  testified  at  this  question,  and  the 
expression  of  her  extreme  displeasure  at  any  conversation  on  a  cir- 
cumstance for  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation,  Mistress 
Pauncefort^  after  duly  flouncing  about  with  every  possible  symbo] 
of  pettish  agitation  and  mortified  curiosity,  her  cheek  pale  with 
hesitating  impertinence,  and  her  nose  <]^uivering  with  inquisitive- 
ness,  condescended  to  admit  with  a  sceptical  sneer,  that,  of  course, 
no  doubt  her  ladyship  knew  more  of  such  a  subject  than  she  could; 
it  was  not  her  place  to  know  anything  of  such  business ;  for  her  part 
she  said  nothing ;  it  was  not  her  plM»,  but  if  it  were,  she  certainly 
must  say  that  she  could  not  help  believing  that  my  lord  was  looking 
remarkably  sweet  on  Miss  Venetia,  and  what  was  more,  everybody 
in  the  house  thought  the  same,  though  for  her  part,  whenever  they 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her,  uie  said  nothing,  or  bid  them 
hold  their  tongues,  for  what  was  it  to  them;  it  was  not  their 
business,  and  thev  could  know  nothing ;  and  that  nothing  would  dis- 
please her  ladyship  more  than  chattering  on  such  subjects,  and 
many's  the  match  as  good  as  finished,  that's  gone  off  by  no  worse 
means  than  the  chitter-chatter  of  those  who  should  hold  their 
tongues.  Therefore  she  should  say  no  more ;  but  if  her  ladyship 
wished  her  to  contradict  it,  why  she  could,  and  the  sooner,  perhaps, 
the  better. 
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Lady  Annabel  observed  to  her  that  she  wished  no  snch  thing,  but 
she  desired  that  Pauncefort  wonld  make  no  more  obserrations  on 
the  snbject,  either  to  her  or  to  anj  one  else.  And  then  Paunce- 
fort  bade  her  ladyship  good  night  m  a  huff,  catching  up  her  candle 
with  a  rather  impertinent  jerk,  and  gentlj  slanmiing  the  door,  as  if 
die  had  meant  to  close  it  quietly,  only  it  had  escaped  out  of  her 
fingers. 

whateTer  might  be  the  tone,  whether  of  surprise  or  displeasure, 
which  Lady  Annabel  thought  fit  to  assume  to  her  attendant  on  her 
noticing  Lord  Gadurcis'  attentions  to  her  daughter,  there  is  no 
doubt  uiat  his  lordship's  conduct  had  early  and  long  engaged  her 
ladyship's  remark,  her  consideration,  and  her  approval.  Without 
meditating  indeed  an  immediate  union  between  Cadurcis  and  Venetian 
Lady  Annabel  pleased  herself  with  the  prospect  of  her  daughtei^s 
eventual  marriage  with  one  whom  she  had  known  so  early  and  00 
intimately ;  who  was  by  nature  of  a  gentle,  sincere,  and  affectionate 
disposition,  and  in  whom  education  had  carefully  instilled  the  most 
sound  and  laudable  principles  and  opinions;  one  apparently  wilih 
simple  tastes,  moderate  desires,  fair  talents,  a  mind  mtelligent,  if 
not  brilliant,  and  passions  which  at  the  worst  had  been  rather  ill- 
r^ulated  than  violent ;  attached  also  to  Yenetia  from  her  child- 
hwid,  and  always  visibly  affected  by  her  influence.  All  these  moral 
considerations  seemed  to  offer  a  fair  security  for  happiness ;  and 
the  material  ones  were  neither  less  promising,  nor  altogether  dis- 
regarded by  the  mother.  It  was  an  union  which  would  join  broad 
lands  and  fair  estates;  which  would  place  on  the  brow  of  her 
daughter  one  of  the  most  ancient  coronets  in  England ;  and,  which 
indeed  was  the  chief  of  these  considerations,  would,  without  expos- 
ing Yenetia  to  that  contaminating  contact  with  the  world  from 
which  Lady  Annabel  recoiled,  establish  her,  without  this  initiatory 
and  sorrowful  experience,  iu  a  position  superior  to  which  even  the 
Uood  of  the  Herberts,  though  it  might  flow  in  so  fair  and  gifted  a 
form  as  that  of  Yenetia,  need  not  aspire. 

Lord  Cadurcis  had  not  returned  to  Cherbury  a  week  before  this 
scheme  entered  into  the  head  of  L^idy  Annabel.  She  had  always 
liked  him ;  had  always  given  him  credit  for  good  qualities ;  had  always 
believed  that  his  early  defects  were  the  consequence  of  his  mother's 
injudicious  treatment ;  and  that  at  heart  he  was  an  amiable,  gene- 
rous, and  trustworthy  being,  one  who  might  be  depended  on,  with 
A  naturally  good  judgment  and  substantial  and  sufficient  talents, 
which  only  required  cultivation.  When  she  met  him  again  after  so 
long  an  interval,  and  found  her  early  prognostics  so  fairly,  so  com- 
ple^y  ftilfiUed,  and  watched  his  conduct  and  conversation,  exhibit- 
mg  auke  a  well-informed  mind,  an  obliging  temper,  and,  what  Lady 
Annabel  valued  even  above  all  gifts  and  blessings,  a  profound  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  all  her  own  opinions,  moral,  political,  and 
religious,  she  was  quite  charmed ;  she  was  moved  to  unusual  ani- 
mation; she  grew  excited  in  his  praise ;  his  presence  delighted  her; 
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the  entertained  for  him  the  warmest  affection  and  reposed  in  him 
unbounded  confidence.  All  her  hopes  became  concentred  in  the 
wish  of  seeing  him  her  son-in-law ;  and  she  detected  with  the  most' 
lirely  satisfaction  the  immediate  impression  which  Yenetia  had 
made  upon  liis  heart ;  for  indeed  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
although  Lady  Annabel  was  still  }[oung,  and  although  her  frame 
and  temperament  were  alike  promising  of  a  long  life,  it  was  natural, 
when  she  reflected  upon  the  otherwise  lone  condition  of  her 
daughter,  that  she  should  tremble  at  the  thought  of  quitting  this 
world  without  leaving  her  child  a  protector.  To  Doctor  Masham, 
from  whom  Lady  Annabel  had  no  secrets,  she  confided  in  time 
these  happy  but  covert  hopes,  and  he  was  not  less  anxious  than 
herself  for  their  fulfilment.  Since  the  return  of  Cadurcis  the 
Doctor  contrived  to  be  a  more  frequent  visitor  at  the  hall  than 
usual,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  silently  advancing  the  object 
of  his  friend. 

As  for  Cadurcis  himself,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  quickly  to 
discover  that  no  obstacle  to  his  heart's  dearest  wish  would  ai'ise  on 
the  part  of  the  parent.  The  demeanour  of  the  daughter  some- 
what more  perplexed  him.  Yenetia  indeed  had  entirely  fallen  into 
her  old  habits  of  intimacy  and  frankness  with  Plantagenet ;  she  was 
as  affectionate  and  as  unembarrassed  as  in  former  days,  and  almost 
as  gay ;  for  his  presence  and  companionship  had  in  a  great  degree 
insensibly  removed  that  stillness  and  gravity  which  had  gradually 
influenced  her  mind  and  conduct.  But  in  that  conduct  there  was, 
and  he  observed  it  with  some  degree  of  mortification,  a  total 
absence  of  the  consciousness  of  being  the  object  of  the  passionate 
admiration  of  another.  She  treated  Lord  Cadurcis  as  a  brother 
she  much  loved,  who  had  returned  to  his  home  after  a  long 
absence.  She  liked  to  listen  to  his  conversation,  to  hear  ot  Im 
adventures,  to  consult  over  his  plans.  His  arrival  called  a  smile  to 
her  face,  and  his  departure  for  the  night  was  alway  alleviated  by 
some  allusion  to  their  meeting  on  the  morrow.  But  many  an 
ardent  gaze  on  the  part  of  Cadurcis,  and  many  a  phrase  of  emo- 
tion, p£^sed  unnoticed  and  unappreciated.  His  gallantly  was 
entirely  thrown  away,  or,  if  observed,  only  occasioned  a  pretty  stare 
at  the  unnecessary  trouble  he  gave  himself,  or  the  strange  cere- 
mony which  she  supposed  an  acquaintance  with  society  had  taught 
him.  Cadurcis  attributed  this  reception  of  his  veiled  and  delicate 
overtures  to  her  ignorance  of  the  world ;  and  though  he  sigh^ 
for  as  passionate  a  return  to  his  strong  feelings  as  the  sentiments 
which  animated  himself,  he  was  on  the  whole  not  displeased,  but 
rather  interested^  bjr  these  indications  of  a  pure  and  unsophisticated 
spurit. 
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Gaditrcis  had  proposed,  and  Lady  Annabel  had  seconded  the 
proposition  with  eager  sati^action,  that  they  should  seek  some  day 
at  tne  abbey  whatever  hospitality  it  might  offer ;  Dr.  Masham  was 
to  be  of  the  party,  which  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  fanciful  expedi- 
tions where  the  same  companions,  tJiough  they  meet  at  all  times 
without  restraint  and  with  every  convenience  of  life,  seek  increased 
amusement  in  the  novelty  of  a  s%ht  change  of  habits.  With  the 
aid  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Southport,  Cadurcis  had  made 
preparations  for  his  friends  not  entirely  unworthy  of  them,  though 
he  affected  to  the  last  all  the  air  of  a  conductor  of  a  wild  expe- 
dition of  discovery,  and  laughingly  impressed  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  steeling  their  minds  and  bodies  to  the  experience  and 
endurance  of  the  roughest  treatment  and  the  most  severe  hard- 
ships. 

The  morning  of  this  eventful  day  broke  as  beautifully  as  the 
preceding  ones.  Autunm  had  seldom  been  more  gorgeous  than 
this  year.  Although  he  was  to  play  the  host,  Cadurcis  would  not 
deprive  himself  of  his  usual  visit  to  the  hall;  and  he  appeared  there 
at  an  early  hour  to  accompany  his  guests,  who  were  to  ride  over  to 
the  abbey,  to  husband  aU  their  energies  for  their  long  rambles 
throufi^h  tiie  demesne. 

Cadurds  was  in  high  s|>irit8,  and  Lady  Annabel  scarcely  less 
JOTous.  Yenetia  smiled  with  her  usual  sweetness  and  serenity. 
They  congratulated  each  other  on  the  charming  season ;  and  Mis- 
tress Pauncefort  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  the  party  and 
go  a-nuttingwith  one  of  her  fellow-servants  and  his  lordship's  valet. 
The  good  Doctor  was  rather  late,  but  he  arrived  at  last  on  his  stout 
steed,  hi  his  accustomed  cheerful  mood.  Here  was  a  party  of  plea- 
sure which  all  agreed  must  be  pleasant ;  no  strangers  to  amuse,  or 
to  be  amusing,  but  formed  merely  of  four  human  beings  who  spent 
every  day  of  Sieir  lives  in  each  other's  society,  between  whom  tnere 
was  the  most  complete  sympathy  and  the  most  cordial  good-will. 

By  noon  they  were  all  mounted  on  their  steeds,  and  though  the 
tST  was  warmed  by  a  meridian  sun  shining  in  a  clear  sky,  there  was 
a  gentle  breeze  abroad,  sweet  and  gratefm ;  and  moreover  they  soon 
entered  the  wood  and  enjoyed  the  shelter  of  its  verdant  shade.  The 
abbey  looked  most  picturesque  when  they  first  burst  upon  it ;  the 
nearer  and  wooded  hills,  which  formed  its  immediate  background, 
just  tinted  by  the  golden  pencil  of  autumn,  while  the  meads  of  the 
valley  were  still  emerald  ffreen ;  and  the  stream,  now  lost,  now 
winding,  glittered  here  and  there  in  the  sun,  and  gave  a  life  and 
sprightliness  to  the  landscape  which  exceeded  even  the  effect  of  the 
more  distant  and  expansive  lake. 

They  were  received  at  the  abbey  by  Mistress  Pauncefort,  who 
had  preceded  them,  and  who  welcomed  them  with  a  complacent 
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smile.  Cadurcis  hastened  to  assist  Lady  Axmabel  to  dLsmonnty  and 
was  a  little  confused  but  very  pleased  when  she  assured  him  she 
needed  no  assistance  but  requested  him  to  take  care  of  Venetia. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  receive  her  in  his  arms,  where  she  foimd 
herself  without  the  slightest  embarrassment.  The  coohiess  of  the 
cloisters  was  grateful  after  their  ride,  and  they  lingered  and  looked 
upon  the  old  fountain,  and  felt  the  freshness  of  its  fall  with  satis- 
faction which  all  alike  expressed.  Lady  Annabel  and  Y enetia  then 
retired  for  a  while  to  free  themselves  from  thehr  riding  habits,  and 
Gadurds  affectionately  taking  the  arm  of  Dr.  Masham  led  him  a 
few  paces,  and  then  almost  involuntarily  exclaimed,  ^  My  dear 
Doctor,  I  think  I  am  the  happiest  fellow  that  ever  lived! " 

''  That  I  trust  you  may  always  be,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Doctor 
Masham ;  ''but  what  has  called  forth  this  particular  exclamation  ?" 

**  To  feel  that  I  am  once  more  at  Cadurcis ;  to  feel  that  I  am 
here  once  more  with  you  all;  to  feel  that  I  never  shall  leave  you 
again." 

"Notagam?" 

« Never!"  said  Caduids.  ^The  experience  of  these  last  few 
weeks,  which  yet  have  seemed  an  age  in  my  existence,  has  made 
me  resolve  never  to  quit  a  socielr  where  I  am  persuaded  I  may 
obtain  a  degree  of  happiness  whida  what  is  called  the  world  can 
never  afford  me." 

"What  will  your  guardian  say?* 

"What  care  I?" 

«  A  dutiful  ward!" 

"  Poh  1  the  relations  between  us  were  formed  only  to  secure  m j 
welfare.    It  is  secured ;  it  will  be  secured  by  my  own  resolution." 

"And  what  is  that  ?"  inquired  Dr.  Masham. 

"  To  marry  Venetia,  if  she  will  accept  me." 

"  And  that  you  do  not  doubt!" 

"We  doubt  everything  when  everything  is  at  stake,"  replied 
Lord  Gadurds.  "  I  know  that  her  consent  would  ensure  my  hap- 
piness ;  and  when  I  reflect,  I  cannot  help  being  eaually  persuaded 
that  it  would  secure  hers.  Her  mother  I  think  would  not  be 
adverse  to  our  union.  And  you.  my  dear  Sir.  what  do  you 
think?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Doctor  Masham,  "  that  whoever  marries  Venetia 
will  marry  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  gifted  of  God's  crea- 
tures ;  I  hope  you  may  marry  her ;  I  wish  you  to  marry  her ;  I 
believe  you  wiU  marry  her,  but  not  yet ;  you  are  too  young,  Lord 
Cadurcis." 

"  Oh !  no,  my  dear  Doctor,  not  too  young  to  marry  Venetia. 
Remember  I  have  known  her  all  my  life,  at  least  so  long  as  I  have 
been  able  to  form  an  opinion.  How  few  are  the  men,  my  dear 
Doctor,  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  unite  themselves  with  womea 
whom  they  have  known,  aa  I  have  known  Venetia,  for  more  than 
leven  long  years!" 
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"*  During  five  of  which  yoa  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  her.*' 

''Mine  was  the  fault!  And  jet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  as  it 
may  probably  torn  out,  as  yon  yourself  belieire  it  will  turn  out,  that 
it  iB  as  well  that  we  have  been  separated  for  this  interval.  It  haa 
adflTorded  me  opportunities  for  observation  which  I  should  never  have 
enjoyed  at  Gadurcis ;  and  although  my  lot  either  way  could  not  have 
Altered  the  nature  <^  things,  I  might  have  been  discontented,  I 
might  have  sighed  for  a  world  which  now  I  do  not  value.  It  is  true 
I  have  not  seen  Venetia  for  five  years,  but  I  find  her  the  same,  or 
chafed  only  by  nature,  and  fulfilling  all  the  rich  promise  which  her 
dnl^ood  intimated.  No,  my  dear  Doctor,  I  respect  your  opinion 
more  than  that  of  any  man  hving ;  but  nobody,  nothing,  can  per- 
suade me  that  I  am  not  as  intimately  acquainted  with  Yenetia'a 
character,  with  all  her  rare  virtues,  as  if  we  had  never  separated." 

^  1  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  the  Doctor ;  <<  high  as  you  may  pitch 
yoor  estimate  you  cannot  overvalue  her." 

^  Then  why  should  we  not  many  ?  " 

*  Because,  w  dear  Mend,  although  you  may  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted wi^  V  enetia»  yon  cannot  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
yourself." 

**  How  so?"  exdaimed  Lord  Gadurds  in  a  tone  of  sarprise,  per- 
haps a  little  indignant. 

"  Because  it  is  impossible.  No  young  man  of  eighteen  ever  pos- 
sessed such  precious  Knowledge.  I  esteem  and  admire  you ;  I  give 
you  every  credit  for  a  good  heart  and  a  sound  head ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible, at  your  time  of  life,  that  your  character  can  be  formed ; 
and  imtil  it  be,  you  may  many  Venetia  and  yet  be  a  veiy  miserable 


^  It  is  formed,"  said  his  lordship  firmly ;  *^  there  is  not  a  subject 
important  to  a  human  being  on  which  my  opinions  are  not  settled." 

**  Ton  may  live  to  change  them  all,"  said  the  Doctor,  ^  and  that 
very  speedily." 

^  Impossible  1 "  said  Lord  Cadurds.  ^  My  dear  Doctor,  I  can- 
not unaerstand  you ;  yon  say  that  you  hope — ^that  you  wish — even 
that  you  bdieve  that  I  shall  marry  Venetia ;  and  yet  you  permit  me 
to  infer  that  our  union  will  only  make  us  miserable.  What  do  yon 
wish  me  to  do?" 

•*  Go  to  college  for  a  term  or  two." 

«  Without  Venetia !    I  should  die." 

^  Well,  if  you  be  in  a  dying  state  you  can  return.*^ 

**  You  joke,  niy  dear  Doctor." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  am  perfectly  serious." 

«  But  she  may  many  somebody  else  ?" 

**  I  am  your  only  rival,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile ;  and 
though  even  friends  can  scarcely  be  trusted  under  such  drcunv' 
stances,  I  promise  you  not  to  betray  you." 

^  Your  advice  is  not  very  pleasant,"  said  his  lordship. 

^  Good  advice  seldom  is,"  said  the  Doctor. 
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^  My  dear  Doctor,  I  hare  made  up  my  mind  to  marry  her— and 
marry  her  at  once.  I  know  her  well,  you  admit  that  yourself.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  woman  like  her,  that  there  ever 
will  be  a  woman  like  her.  Nature  has  marked  her  out  from  other 
women,  and  her  education  has  not  been  less  peculiar.  Her  mystic 
breeding  pleases  me.  It  is  something  to  marry  a  wife  so  fair,  so 
pure,  so  refined,  so  accomplished,  who  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  world.  I  have  dreamt  of  such  things ;  I  have  paced 
these  old  cloisters  when  a  boj  and  when  I  was  miserable  at  home ; 
and  I  have  had  visions,  and  this  was  one.  I  have  sighed  to  live  alone 
with  a  fair  spirit  for  my  minister.  Venetia  has  descended  from 
heaven  for  me,  and  for  me  alone.  I  am  resolved  I  will  pluck  this 
flower  with  the  dew  upon  its  leaves." 

^  I  did  not  know  I  was  reasoning  with  a  poet,"  said  the  Doctor, 
with  a  smile.  *^  Had  I  been  conscious  of  it,  I  would  not  have  been 
fio  rash." 

*^  I  have  not  a  grain  of  poetry  in  my  composition,"  said  his  lord- 
ship ;  **  I  never  could  write  a  verse ;  I  was  notorious  at  Eton  for 
begging  all  their  old  manuscripts  from  boys  when  they  left  school, 
to  crib  from ;  but  I  have  a  heart,  and  I  can  feel.  I  love  Venetia — 
I  have  always  loved  her— and,  if  possible,  I  will  marry  her,  and 
many  her  at  once." 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  reappearance  of  the  ladies  at  the  end  of  the  cloister  termi* 
nated  this  conversation,  the  result  of  which  was  rather  to  confirm 
Lord  Cadurds  in  his  resolution  of  instantly  urging  his  suit,  than 
the  reverse.  He  ran  forward  to  greet  his  friends  with  a  smile,  and 
took  his  place  by  the  side  of  Venetia,  whom,  a  little  to  her  surprise, 
he  congratulated  in  glowing  phrase  on  her  charming  costume.  In- 
deed she  looked  very  captivating,  with  a  pastoral  hat,  then  much  in 
fashion,  and  a  dress  as  smiple  and  as  sylvan,  both  showing  to  admi- 
rable advantage  her  long  descending  hair,  and  her  agile  and  springy 
figure. 

Cadurcis  proposed  that  they  should  ramble  over  the  abbey ;  he 
talked  of  projected  alterations,  as  if  he  really  had  the  power  imme- 
diately to  effect  them,  and  was  desirous  of  obtaining  their  opinions 
before  any  change  was  made.  So  they  ascended  the  staircase 
which  many  years  before  Venetia  had  mounted  for  the  first  time 
with  her  motner,  and  entered  that  series  of  small  and  ill-furnished 
rooms  in  which  Mrs.  Cadurcis  had  principally  resided,  and  which 
\iad  undergone  no  change.  The  old  pictures  were  examined ;  these, 
all  agreed,  never  must  move;  and  the  new  furniture,  it  was  settled, 
must  be  in  character  with  the  building.  Lady  Annabel  entered 
into  all  the  details  with  an  interest  and  animation  which  rather 
amused  Dr.  Masham.    Venetia  listened  and  suggested,  and  re* 
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fponded  to  the  frequent  appeals  of  Cadurcis  to  her  judgment  with 
an  unconscious  equanimity  not  less  diverting.  « 

"  Nowhere  we  really  can  do  something/'  said  his  lordship  as  they 
entered  the  saloon,  or  rather  refectory;  ''here  I  think  we  may 
effect  wonders. — ^The  tapestry  must  idways  remain.  Is  it  not  mag- 
nificent, Yenetia? — ^But  what  hangmgs  shall  we  have? — ^We  must 
keep  the  old  chairs,  I  think. — ^Do  you  approve  of  the  old  chairs, 
Venetia? — And  what  shall  we  cover  tnem  with? — Shall  it  he 
damask? — ^What  do  you  think,  Venetia? — ^Do  you  like  damask? — 
And  what  colour  shall  it  he  ? — Shall  it  he  crimson  ? — Shall  it  he 
crimson  damask,  Lady  Annabel? — ^Do  you  think  Venetia  would 
like  crimson  damask  ? — Now,  Venetia,  do  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  opinion." 

Then  they  entered  the  old  gallery;  here  was  to  be  a  great  trans- 
formation. Marvels  were  to  he  effected  in  the  old  gallery,  and 
many  and  multiplied  were  the  appeals  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
Venetia. 

**  I  think,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  **  I  shall  leave  the  gallerv  to  be 
arranged  when  I  am  settled.  The  rooms  and  the  saloon  shall  be 
done  at  once.  I  shall  give  orders  for  them  to  begin  instantly. 
Whom  do  you  recommend,  Lady  Annabel  ?  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  person  at  Southport  who  could  manage  to  do  it,  superintended 
by  our  taste  ?    Venetia,  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

Venetia  was  standing  at  the  window,  rather  apart  from  her  com- 
panions, looking  at  the  old  garden.  Lord  Cadurcis  joined  her. 
"Ah!  it  has  been  sadly  neglected  since  my  poor  mother's  time. 
We  could  not  do  much  m  those  days,  but  still  she  loved  this  garden. 
I  must  depend  upon  you  entirely  to  arrange  my  garden,  Venetia. 
This  spot  is  sacred  to  you.  You  have  not  forgotten  our  labours 
here,  have  you,  Venetia?  Ah!  those  were  happy  days,  and  these 
shall  be  more  happy  still.  This  is  your  garden ;  it  shall  always  be 
called  Venetia's  garden." 

"  I  would  have  taken  care  of  it  when  you  were  away,  but " 

**  But  what  ?  "  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis  nnxiously. 

"We  hardly  felt  authorized,"  replied  Venetia  very  calmly.  "  We 
came  at  first  when  you  left  Cadurcis,  but  at  last  it  did  not  seem 
t  at  our  presence  was  very  acceptable." 

"  The  Drutes ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Cadnrds. 

"No,  no;  good  simple  people,  they  were  unused  to  orders  from 
g  range  masters,  and  they  were  perplexed.  Besides,  we  had  no 
r'ght  to  interfere." 

"  No  right  to  interfere !  Venetia,  b^  little  fellow-labourer,  no 
right  to  interfere !  Why  all  is  yours !  Fancy  your  having  no  right 
to  interfere  at  Cadurcis  I " 

Then  they  proceeded  to  the  park  and  wandered  to  the  margin 
of  the  lake.  There  was  not  a  spot,  not  an  object,  which  did  not  re- 
call some  adventure  or  incident  of  childhood.  Every  moment  Lord 
Cadorcia  exclaimed,  **  Venetia !  do  you  remember  this  ?  " — "  Vene- 
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tia!  have  yoa  for^tten  that?" — and  every  time  YenetiA  nailed, 
and  proved  how  faithful  was  her  memory  hy  adding  some  little  nn- 
mentioned  trait  to  the  lively  reminiscenoes  of  her  companion. 

"  Well,  after  all,"  said  Lord  Cadvcis  with  a  sign,  ^  my  poor 
mother  was  a  strange  woman,  and,  (^od  hleas  her !  used  sometimes 
to  worry  me  out  of  my  senses  I  but  still  she  always  loved  you.  No 
one  can  deny  that.  CSierhury  was  a  magic  name  with  her.  She 
loved  Lady  Annabel,  and  she  loved  you,  Venetia.  It  ran  in  the 
blood,  you  see.  She  would  be  happv,  quite  happy,  if  die  saw  us  aJl 
here  together,  and  if  she  knew 

*^  Plantagenet,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  ^you  must  build  a  lodge  at 
this  end  of  the  park.  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  elective 
than  an  entrance  from  the  Southport  road  in  this  quarter." 

**  Oertainlv,  Lady  Annabel,  certainly  we  must  build  a  lodge.  Do 
not  you  think  so,  Venetia?'' 

**  Indeed  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement,"  replied  V^ 
netia ;  "  but  you  must  take  care  to  have  a  lodge  in  character  with 
the  abbey." 

^^ToushaU  make  a  drawing  for  It,**  said  Lord  Cadnicis;  *it  shall 
be  built  directly,  and  it  shall  be  called  Yenetia  Lodge." 

The  hours  flew  away,  loitering  in  the  park,roamiDg  in  the  woods. 
They  met  Mistress  Pauncefort  and  ker  oriends  loaded  with  plunder, 
and  they  offered  to  Venetia  a  trophy  of  their  success ;  but  when 
Venetia,  merely  to  please  their  kind  hearts,  accepted  their  tribute 
with  cordiality  and  declared  there  was  nothing  she  liked  better. 
Lord  Oadurcis  would  not  be  satisfied  tmless  he  immediately  com- 
menced nutting,  and  each  moment  he  bore  to  Venetia  the  produoe 
of  his  sport,  tul  in  time  she  could  scarediy  sustain  the  rich  and  in- 
creasing burden.  At  length  they  bent  uieir  steps  towards  home, 
sufficiently  wearied  to  look  forward  with  welcome  to  rest  and  their 
repas^  yet  not  fatipied,  and  exhilarated  by  the  atmosphere,  for 
the  sun  was  now  in  its  decline,  though  in  this  &voured  season  there 
were  yet  hours  enough  remaining  of  enchanting  lieht. 

In  the  refectory  they  found,  to  the  surprise  of  3l  but  their  host, 
a  banquet.    It  was  just  one  of  those  occasions  when  nothing  is  ex- 
pected and  everything  is  welcome  and  surprising ;  when,  from  the 
unpremeditated  air  generally  assumed,  all  preparation  startles  and 
pleases ;  when  even  ladies  are  not  ashamed  to  eat,  and  formality 
appears  quite  banished.     Gkune  of  aU  kinds,  teal  firom  the  lake, 
and  piles  of  beautiful  fruit,  made  the  table  alike  tempting  and 
picturesque.     Then  there  were  stray  bottles  of  rare  wine  msinterred 
m>m  venerable  cellars ;  and,  more  inspiriting  even  than  the  choice 
wlie,  a  host  under  the  influence  of  every  emotion  and  swayed  by 
every  circumstance  that  can  make  a  man  happy  and  delightful. 
Oh !  they  were  very  ga^,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  thiub  care 
T^^  gorrow,  or  the  dominion  of  dark  or  ungracious  passions,  could 
^to  «  distwirb  sympathies  so  complete  and  countenances  so  radiant. 
ft°^^^th^  urgent  request  of  Cadurds,  Venetia  sang  to  them ;  and 
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while  she  sang,  the  expresdon  of  her  oonntenance  and  voice  hiur- 
monizing  with  the  arch  hilarity  of  the  subject,  Plantagenet  for  a 
moment  believed  that  he  beheld  the  little  Venetia  of  his  youth,  that 
Bunny  child  ao  full  of  mirth  and  CTace,  the  very  recollection  of  whoee 
lively  and  bright  exidtence  might  eniiven  the  gloomiest  hour  and 
lighten  the  heaviest  heart. 

Enchanted  by  all  that  sorromided  him, — fiill  of  hope,  and  joy, 
and  plans  of  future  felicity, — emboldened  by  the  kincmess  of  tlie 
dangnter, — Cadurcis  now  ventured  to  urge  a  request  to  Lady 
Annabel,  and  the  request  was  granted, — ^for  all  seemed  to  feel  that 
it  was  a  day  on  which  nothing  was  to  be  refused  to  their  friend. 
Hi^py  Ob^cib  !  The  child  had  a  holiday,  and  it  fancied  itself  a 
man  enjoyin?  a  triumph.  In  compliance,  therefore,  with  his  wish, 
it  was  settled  that  they  should  all  walk  back  to  the  hall ;  even  Dr. 
Masham  declared  he  was  competent  to  the  exertion,  but  perhaps 
was  half  entrapped  into  the  declaration  by  the  promise  of  a  bed  at 
Cherbury.  This  consent  enchanted  Oadurcis,  who  looked  forward 
with  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  evening  walk  with  Venetia. 


CHAPTER  VT. 

Although  the  sun  had  not  set,  it  had  sunk  behind  the  hills  lead- 
ing to  Gherbury  when  enr  friends  quitted  the  abbey.  Cadurcis, 
wUhout  hesitation,  offered  his  arm  to  Venetia,  and  whether  from  a 
secret  sympathy  with  his  wishes,  or  merely  from  some  fortunate 
accident  Lady  Annabel  and  Dr.  Maaham  strolled  on  before  without 
bnsying  themselves  too  earnestly  with  their  companions. 

«  And  how  do  you  think  our  enedition  to  Chuiurcis  has  turned 
out  ?  "  inquired  the  young  lord,  of  Venetia.  **  Has  it  been  qpcoess- 
ful?" 

« It  has  been  one  of  the  most  agreeaUe  days  I  ctrer  passed,"  was 
Ibe  i^eplj- 

**  Then  it  has  been  successful,"  r^oined  his  lordship ;  ^  for  my 
Duly  wish  was  to  amuse  you." 

"  I  think  we  have  all  been  equally  amused,"  said  Venetia.  "  I 
never  knew  mamma  in  such  good  spirits.  I  think  ever  since  you 
returned  she  has  been  unusuafiy  light-hearted." 

**  And  you — ^has  my  return  lightened  only  her  heart,  Venetia?" 

« Indeed  it  has  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  every  one." 

'*  And  yet  when  I  first  returned  I  hecuxl  you  utter  a  complaint ; 
the  first  tnat  to  my  knowledge  ever  escaped  your  lips." 

«*  Ah !  we  cannot  be  always  equally  gay." 

**  Once  you  were,  dear  Venetia." 

<<  I  was  a  child  then." 

**  And  I,  I  too  was  a  child ;  yet  I  am  happy,  at  least  now  that  I 
am  with  yon." 

9—2 
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"  Well,  we  are  both  happy  now." 

"  Oh !  say  that  again,  say  that  again,  Yenetia ;  for  indeed  you 
made  me  miserable  when  you  told  me  that  you  had  changed.  I 
cannot  bear  that  you,  Venetia,  should  ever  change." 

**  It  is  the  course  of  nature,  Plantagenet ;  we  all  change,  every- 
thing changes.     This  day  that  was  so  bright  is  changing  fast." 

"  The  stars  are  as  beautiful  as  the  sun,  Yenetia." 

**  And  what  do  you  infer  ?  " 

"  That  Yenetia,  a  woman,  is  as  beautiful  as  Yenetia,  a  little  girl ; 
and  should  be  as  happy." 

"  Is  beauty  happiness,  Plantagenet  ?  " 

<'  It  makes  others  happy,  Yenetia ;  and  when  we  make  others 
happy  we  should  be  happy  ourselyes." 

''Few  depend  upon  my  influence,  and  I  trust  all  of  them  are 
happy." 

"  No  one  depends  upon  your  influence  more  than  I  do." 

"  Well,  then,  be  happy  always." 

"  Would  that  I  might !  Ah !  Yenetia,  can  I  erer  forget  old 
days  I  You  were  the  solace  of  my  dark  childhood ;  you  were  the 
charm  that  first  taught  me  existence  was  enjoyment.  Before  I 
came  to  Gherbury  I  never  was  happy,  and  since  that  hour — ^Ah ! 
Yenetia,  dear,  dearest  Yenetia,  who  is  like  to  you! " 

"Dear  Plantagenet,  you  were  always  too  kind  to  me.  Would 
we  were  children  once  more  I " 

"  Nay !  my  own  Yenetia,  you  tell  me  everything  changes,  and  we 
must  not  murmur  at  the  course  of  nature.  I  would  not  have  our 
childhood  back  again,  even  with  all  its  jovs,  for  there  are  others  yet 
in  store  for  us,  not  less  pure,  not  less  beautiful.  We  loved  each 
other  then,  Yenetia,  and  we  love  each  other  now." 

"  My  feelings  towards  you  have  never  changed,  Plantagenet ;  I 
heard  of  you  always  with  interest,  and  I  met  you  again  with  heart- 
felt pleasure." 

**  Oh !  that  morning !  Have  you  forgotten  that  morning  ?  Do 
you  know,  you  will  smile  very  much,  but  I  reaUy  believe  that  I  ex- 
pected to  see  my  Yenetia  still  a  little  girl,  the  very  same  who 
greeted  me  when  I  first  arrived  vnth  my  mother  and  behaved  so 
naughtily  I  And  when  I  saw  you,  and  found  what  you  had  betome, 
and  what  I  ought  always  to  have  known  you  must  become,  I  was  so 
confused  I  entirely  lost  my  presence  of  mind.  You  must  have 
thought  me  very  awkward,  very  stupid  ?  " 

**  £ideed,  I  was  rather  gratified  by  observing  that  you  could 
not  meet  us  again  without  emotion.  I  thought  it  told  well  for  your 
heart,  which  I  always  believed  to  be  most  kind,  at  least,  I  am  sure, 
to  us." 

^  Kind  I  Oh  I  Yenetia,  that  word  but  ill  describes  what  my  heart 
ever  was,  what  it  now  is,  to  you.  Yenetia  1  dearest,  sweetest 
Yenetia,  can  you  doubt  for  a  moment  my  feelings  towards  your 
home,  and  what  ii^uence  must  principally  impel  them  ?    Am  I  go 
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doll,  or  you  so  blind,  Venetia  ?  Can  I  not  express,  can  you  not  dia. 
cover  how  much,  how  ardently,  how  fondly,  how  devotedly,  I— 
I — ^I — ^love  you  ?  " 

^  I  am  sure  we  always  loved  each  other,  Plantagenet." 

**  Yea  I  but  not  with  this  love ;  not  as  I  love  you  now  I " 

Venetia  stared. 

"  I  thought  we  could  not  love  each  other  more  than  we  did, 
Plantagenet,"  at  length  she  said.  "  Do  you  remember  the  jewel 
that  you  gave  me  ?  I  always  wore  it  until  you  seemed  to  forget  us, 
and  then  I  thought  it  looked  so  foolish  I  You  remember  what  is 
inscribed  on  it: — *  To  Venetia,  from  her  affectionate  Brother, 
Plantagenet/  And  as  a  brother  I  always  loved  you ;  had  I  in- 
deed been  your  sbter  I  could  not  have  loved  you  more  warmly  and 
more  truly." 

**  I  am  not  your  brother,  Venetia ;  I  wish  not  to  be  loved  as  a 
brother;  and  yet  I  must  be  loved  by  you,  or  I  shall  die." 

"What  then  do  you  wish?"  inquired  Venetia,  with  great 
simplicity. 

"  I  wish  von  to  marry  me,"  replied  Lord  Cadurcis. 

**  Marry  f "  exclaimed  Venetia,  with  a  face  of  wonder.  **  Marry ! 
Marry  you !    Marry  you,  Plantagenet ! " 

"  Ay !  is  that  so  wonderful  ?  I  love  you,  and  if  you  love  me,  why 
should  we  not  marry  ?  " 

Venetia  was  silent  and  looked  upon  the  ground,  not  from  agita- 
tion, for  she  was  quite  calm,  but  in  thought;  and  then  she  said,  **1^ 
never  thought  of  marriage  in  my  life,  Plantagenet ;  I  have  no ' 
intention,  no  wish  to  manr ;  I  mean  to  live  always  with  mamma." 

**  And  you  shall  always  five  with  mamma,  but  that  need  not  pre- 
vent you  from  marrying  me,"  he  replied.  "Do  not  we  all  live 
together  now  ?  What  will  it  signify  if  you  dwell  at  Cadurcis  and 
ItSdy  Annabel  at  Cherbury  ?  Is  it  not  one  home  ?  But  at  any  rate, 
this  point  shall  not  be  an  obstacle;  for  if  it  please  you  we  will  al] 
live  at  Cherbury." 

"  You  say  that  we  are  happy  now,  Plantagenet ;  oh  I  let  us  re- 
main as  we  are." 

"  My  own  sweet  girl,  my  sister,  if  you  please,  any  title,  so  it  be 
one  of  fondness,  your  sweet  simplicity  charms  me ;  but  believe  me 
it  cannot  be  as  you  wish ;  we  cannot  remain  as  we  are  unless  we 
marry." 

«^Vhynot?" 

"  Because  I  shall  be  wretched  and  mutt  live  elsewhere,  if  indeed 
I  can  live  at  all." 

•*  Oh  I  Plantagenet,  indeed  I  thought  you  were  my  brother;  when 
I  found  you  after  so  long  a  separation  as  kind  as  in  old  days,  and 
kinder  still,  I  was  so  glad ;  I  was  so  sure  you  loved  me ;  I  thought 
I  had  the  kindest  brother  in  the  world.  Let  us  not  talk  of  any 
other  love.    It  will,  indeed  it  will,  make  mamma  so  miserable  l** 
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**  I  am  greatly  mistaken,"  replied  Lord  Cadurcis,  who  saw  uo 
obstacles  to  his  hopes  in  their  conversation  hitherto,  "if  on  the 
contrary  our  union  would  not  prove  far  from  disagreeable  to  your 
mother,  Venetia ;  I  will  say  our  mother,  for  indeed  to  me  she  has 
been  one." 

"Plantagenet,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  very  earnest  tone,  "  I  love  you 
very  much ;  but,  if  you  love  me,  press  me  on  this  subject  no  more  at 
nresent.  You  have  surprised,  indeed  you  have  bewildered  me. 
There  are  thougiit»>  there  are  feelings,  there  are  considerationB, 
that  must  be  respected,  that  must  influence  me.  Nay  I  do  not  look 
so  sorrowful,  Phmtagenet.  Let  us  be  happy  now.  To-morrow — 
only  to-morrow — and  to-morrow  we  are  sure  to  meet,  we  will  speak 
further  of  all  this ;  but  now — now — ^for  a  moment  let  us  forget  it,  if 
we  can  forget  anything  so  strange.     Nay !  you  shall  smile ! " 

He  did.  Who  could  resist  that  mild  and  winning  glance !  And 
indeed  Lord  Cadurcis  was  scarcely  disappointed,  and  not  at  all  mor- 
tified at  his  reception,  or,  as  he  esteemed  it,  the  process  of  his  suit. 
Tlie  conduct  of  Venetia  he  attributed  entirely  to  ner  unsophisti- 
cated nature  and  the  timidity  of  a  virgin  soul.  It  made  him  prize 
even  more  dearly  the  treasure  that  he  l^lieved  awaited  him.  Silent, 
then — though  for  a  time  they  both  straggled  to  speak  on  diflcrent 
subjects — sSent,  and  almost  content,  Cadurcis  proceeded,  with  the 
arm  of  Venetia  locked  in  his  and  ever  and  anon  unconsciously  press- 
ing it  to  his  heart.  The  rosy  twilight  had  faded  away,  the  stars 
were  stealing  forth,  and  the  moon  again  glittered.  With  a  soul 
softer  than  the  tinted  shades  of  eve  and  glowing  like  the  heavens, 
Cadurcis  joined  his  companions  as  they  entered  the  gardens  of 
Cherbury.  When  they  had  arrived  at  home  it  seemed  that  exhaustion 
had  suddenly  succeeded  all  the  excitement  of  the  day.  The  Doc- 
tor, who  was  wearied,  retired  immediately.  Lad^  Annabel  pressed 
Q^urcis  to  remain  and  take  tea,  or,  at  least,  to  nde  home ;  but  his 
lordship,  protesting  that  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  fatigued, 
and  anticipating  their  speedy  union  on  the  morrow,  bade  her  good 
night,  and  pressing  with  fondness  the  hand  of  Venetia,  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  now  solitary  abbey. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

Cadurcis  returned  to  the  abbey,  but  not  to  slumber.  Tliat  love 
of  loneliness  which  had  haunted  him  from  his  boyhood,  and  which 
ever  asserted  its  sway  when  under  the  influence  of  liis  passions, 
came  over  him  now  with  irresistible  power.  A  day  of  enjoyment 
had  terminated,  and  it  left  him  melancholy.  Hour  after  hour  he 
paced  the  moon-lit  cloisters  of  his  abbey,  where  not  a  sound  disturbed 
liim,  save  the  monotonous  fall  of  the  fountain,  that  seems  by  some 
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iBttKplicaMe  associatioD  always  to  blend  wifli  and  nevesr  to  disturb 
oar  feelings ;  gay  when  we  are  joyftil,  and  sad  amid  our  8<nTow. 

Yet  was  he  sorrowM !  He  was  gloomy,  and  fell  into  a  reverie 
aboat  himself,  a  subject  to  Mm  erer  perplexing  and  distressing. 
His  conversation  of  the  morning  with  Doctor  Ma-sham  recurred  to 
him.  What  did  the  Doctor  mean  by  his  charaetor  not  being  formed, 
and  that  he  might  yet  live  to  change  all  his  opinions  ?  Character ! 
what  was  character  ?  It  must  be  inll ;  and  his  wiU  was  violent  and 
firm.  Toung  as  he  was,  he  had  early  habituated  himself  to  reflec> 
tion,  and  the  result  of  his  musings  had  been  a  desire  to  live  away 
from  the  world  with  those  he  loved.  The  world,  as  other  men 
viewed  it,  had  no  charms  for  him.  Its  pursuits  and  passions  seemed 
to  him  on  the  whole  paltry  and  £iint.  He  could  sympathise  with 
great  deeds,  but  not  with  bustling  life.  That  which  was  common 
did  not  please  him .  He  loved  thii^  that  were  rare  and  strange ;  and 
the  speU  that  bound  him  so  strongly  to  Yenetia  Herbert  was  her 
unusual  life,  and  the  singular  drcomstances  of  her  destiny  that 
were  not  unknown  to  him.  True  he  was  young :  but,  lord  of  him- 
self youth  was  aasoeiated  with  none  of  those  mortifications  which 
make  the  juVenile  WKut  for  manhood.  Oadurcis  valued  his  youth 
and  treasured  it.  JBe  could  not  conceive  love,  and  the  romantic 
life  that  love  should  lead,  without  the  circumambient  charm  of  youth 
adding  fresh  lustre  to  all  that  was  bright  and  fair,  and  a  keener  re- 
lish to  every  combination  of  enjoyment.  The  moonbeam  fell  upon  his 
mother's  monument— a  toblet  on  the  cloister  wall  that  recoraed  the 
birth  and  death  of  Katherinb  Cadubcib.  His  thoughts  flew  to 
his  ancestry.  They  had  conquered  in  France  and  Pidestine,  and 
left  a.  memorable  name  to  the  annalist  of  his  country.  Those  days 
were  past,  and  yet  Cadurcia  felt  within  him  the  desire,  perhaps  the 
power,  of  emulating  them ;  but  what  remained  ? '  What  career  was 
open  in  this  mechanical  age  to  the  chivalric  genius  of  his  race  ? 
Wias  he  misplaced  then  inJife  ?  The  applause  of  nations — there 
was  something  grand  and  exciting  in  such  a  possession.  To  be  the 
marvel  of  mankind  what  would  he  not  hazard?  Dreams,  dreams! 
If  hift  ancestors  were  valiant  and  celebrated  it  remained  for  him  to 
rival,  to  excel  them,  at  least  in  one  respect.  Their  coronet  had 
never  rested  on  a  brow  fairer  than  the  one  for  which  he  destined  it. 
Yenetia  then,  independently  of  his  passionate  love,  was  the  only  ap- 
parent object  wo^tahis  pursuit — the  only  thing  in  this  world  that 
Ind  realized  his  dreams---dreamB  sacred  to  his  own  musmg  soul,  that 
even  she  had  never  shared  or  guessed.  And  she,  she  was  to  be  his. 
He  could  not  doubt  it;  but  to-morrow  woukl  decide;  to-morrow 
would  seal  his  triumph. 

Wa  sleep  was  short  and  restless ;  he  had  almost  ontwatched  the 
■tacs,  and  yet  he  rose  with  the  early  mom.  Bib  first  thought  waa 
of  Yenetia;  he  was  impatient  for  the  interriew—- the  interview  she 
uromised,  and  even  proposed.  The  fresh  air  was  grateful  to  him ; 
be  bounded  along  to  Cherbury,  and  brushed  the  dew  in  his  progress 
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from  the  tall  g^rass  and  shnibs.  In  sight  of  the  hall,  he  for  a  mo- 
ment paused.  He  was  before  his  accustomed  hour ;  and  yet  he  was 
always  too  soon.  Not  to-day,  though,  not  to-day ;  suddenly  he 
rushes  forward  and  springs  down  the  green  yista,  for  Venetia  is  on 
the  terrace,  and  alone  I 

Always  kind,  this  morning  she  greeted  him  with  unusual  affec- 
tion. Never  had  she  seemed  to  him  so  exquisitely  beautifiQ.  Per- 
haps her  countenance  to-day  was  more  pale  than  wont.  There 
seemed  a  softness  in  her  eves  usually  so  bruliant  and  even  HnKaling  • 
the  accents  of  her  salutation  were  suppressed  and  tender. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  here  early,''  she  remarked,  "  and  there- 
fore I  rose  to  meet  you." 

Was  he  to  infer  from  this  artless  confession  that  his  imaffe  had 
haunted  her  in  her  dreams,  or  only  that  she  would  not  ddiay  the 
conversation  on  wliich  his  happiness  depended?  He  could  scarcely 
doubt  wliich  version  to  adopt  when  she  took  liis  arm  and  led  him 
from  the  terrace  to  walk  where  they  could  not  be  disturbed. 

"  Dear  Plantagenet,"  she  said — ^^  for  indeed  you  are  very  dear  to 
me — ^I  told  you  last  night  that  I  would  speak  to  you  to-day  on  your 
wishes,  that  are  so  kind  to  me  and  so  much  intended  for  my  happi- 
ness. I  do  not  love  suspense;  but  indeed  last  night  I  was  too 
much  surprised,  too  much  overcome  by  what  occurred,  that, 
exliausted  as  I  naturally  was  by  all  our  pleasure,  I  could  not  tell 
you  what  I  wished ;  indeed  I  could  not,  dear  Plantagenet." 

"  My  own  Venetia ! " 

"  So  I  hope  you  wOl  always  deem  me ;  for  I  should  be  very  un- 
happy if  you  did  not  love  me,  Plantagenet — ^more  unhappy  than  I 
have  even  been  these  last  two  years ;  and  I  have  been  very  un- 
happy, very  unhappy  indeed,  Plantagenet." 


"  Unhappy !  Venetia ;  my  Venetia  unhappy  ?" 
"  Listen !    I  will  not  weep 


)  weep.  I  can  control  my  feeling.  I  have 
leanit  to  do  this ;  it  is  very  sad,  and  very  different  to  what  my  life 
once  was ;  but  I  can  do  it." 

"  You  amaze  me ! " 

Venetia  sighed,  and  then  resumed,  but  in  a  tone  mournful  and 
low,  and  yet  to  a  degree  firm. 

'<  You  have  been  away  five  years,  Plantagenet" 

"  But  you  have  pardoned  tliat." 

"  I  never  blamed  vou ;  I  had  nothing  to  pardon.  It  was  well  for 
you  to  be  away ;  and  I  rejoice  your  absence  has  been  so  profitable 
to  you." 

*<  But  it  was  wicked  to  have  been  so  silent." 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  no.  Such  ideas  never  entered  into  my  head,  nor 
even  mamma's.  You  were  very  young ;  you  did  as  ail  would,  aa 
all  must  do.  Harbour  not  such  thoughts.  Enough,  you  have 
returned  and  love  us  yet." 

"Level  adore!" 

"Five  years  are  a  long  space  of  time,  Plantagenet.    Events 
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will  happen  In  fire  years,  eren  at  Cherbury.  I  told  you  I  was 
changea." 

^  Yes !  '*  said  Lord  Cadurds,  in  a  Toice  of  some  anxiety,  with  a 
keratinizing  eye. 

''You  left  me  a  happy  child;  you  find  me  a  woman, — and  a 
miserable  one." 

"  Qood  Gk>dl  Yenetia,  this  suspense  is  awful.  Be  brief,  I  pray 
you.     Has  any  one " 

Yenetia  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  perplexity.  She  could  not 
comprehend  the  idea  that  impelled  his  interruption. 

** Go  on,"  Lord  Oadurcis  added,  after  a  short  pause ;  "I  am 
indeed  all  anxiety." 

"  You  remember  that  Christmas  which  you  passed  at  the  hall 
and  walldng  at  night  in  the  gallery,  and " 

«  Well !    Your  mother— f  shall  never  forget  it." 

"  You  found  her  weeping  when  you  were  once  at  Marringhurst. 
You  told  me  of  it." 

"AtI  ay!" 

**  There  is  a  wing  of  our  house  shut  up.  We  often  talked  of 
it." 

**  Often,  Yenetia;  it  was  a  mystery." 

^l  have  penetrated  it,"  replied  Yenetia  in  a  solenm  tone;  ''and 
never  hare  I  known  what  happiness  is  since." 

"  Yes,  yes ! "  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  very  pale,  and  in  a  whisper. 

"  Plantagenet,  I  have  a  father." 

Lord  Cadurcis  started,  and  for  an  instant  his  arm  quitted  Yene- 
tia's.    At  length  he  said  in  a  gloomy  yoice,  "  I  know  it." 

"  Know  it ! "  exclaimed  Yenetia  with  astonishment.  "Who  could 
have  told  you  the  secret  ?" 

"  It  is  no  secret,"  replied  Cadurcis ;  "  would  that  it  were  I " 

"  Would  that  it  were  I  How  strange  you  speak,  how  strange  you 
look,  Plantagenet !  If  it  be  no  secret  that  I  haye  a  father,  why 
this  concealment  then  ?  I  know  that  I  am  not  the  child  of  shame  1 " 
she  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  with  an  air  of  pride.  A  tear 
stole  down  the  cheek  of  Cadurcis. 

"Plantagenet!  dear,  good  Plantagenet  I  my  brother!  my  own 
brother ! — see,  I  kneel  to  you ;  Yenetia  kneels  to  you !  your  own 
Yenetia  I — ^Yenetia  that  you  loye !  Oh  I  if  you  knew  the  load  that 
18  on  my  spirit  bearing  me  down  to  a  graye  which  I  would  almost 
welcome,  you  would  speak  to  me ;  you  would  tell  me  all. — ^I  haye 
sighed  for  this ;  I  haye  longed  for  tms ;  I  haye  prayed  for  this.  To 
meet  some  one  who  would  speak  to  me  of  my  father — ^who  had 
beard  of  him,  who  knew  him — ^has  been  for  years  the  only  thought 
of  my  being,  the  only  object  for  which  I  existed.  And  now,  here 
eomes  Plantagenet,  my  brother !  my  own  brother !  and  he  knows  all, 
—and  he  will  tell  me ;  yes,  that  he  will ;  he  will  tell  his  Yenetia  all, 
—all!" 
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**Is  there  not  your  mother?"  said  Lord  Cadurds,  in  a  broken 
tone. 

•*  Forbidden,  utterly  forbidden .  If  I  speak,  they  tell  me  her  heart 
will  break ;  and  therefore  mine  is  breaking." 

**  Hare  you  no  friend  ?  " 

**  Are  not  you  my  friend?" 

**  Doctor  Masham  ?  " 

*^  I  have  applied  to  him ;  he  tells  me  that  he  liyes,  and  then  he 
shakes  his  head." 

"  You  never  saw  your  father ;  think  not  of  him." 

«  Not  think  of  him ! "  exclaimed  Venetia,  with  extraordinary 
energy.  "  Of  what  else  ?  For  what  do  I  live  but  to  think  of  him  ? 
What  object  have  I  in  life  but  to  see  him?  I  have  seen  him — 
once." 

«Ah!" 

^  I  know  his  form  by  heart,  and  yet  it  was  but  a  shade.  Oh ! 
what  a  shade ! — ^what  a  glorious,  what  an  immortal  shade !  If  gods 
were  upon  earth  they  would  be  like  my  father  I " 

**  His  deeds,  at  least,  ar&  not  godBlike,"  observed  Lord  Gadureis 
dryly,  and  with  some  bitterness. 

"  I  deny  it!"  said  Venetia,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  fire,  her 
form  dilated  with  enthusiasm,  and  involuntarily  withdrawing  her 
arm  from  her  companion.  Lord  Gadurds  looked  exceecungly 
astonished. 

**  You  deny  it ! "  he  exclaimed.  •*  And  what  should  you  know 
about  it?" 

"  Nature  whispers  to  me  that  nothing  but  what  is  grand  and 
noble  could  be  breathed  by  those  lips,  or  fulfilled  by  that  form." 

^  I  am  glad  you  have  not  read  his  works,"  said  Lord  CadurciSy 
with  increased  bitterness.  ' "  As  for  his  conduct,  your  mother  is 
a  living  evidence  of  his  honour,  his  generosity,  and  his  virtue." 

**  My  mother ! "  said  Venetia,  in*  a  softened  voice ;  **  and  yet  he 
loved  my  mother ! " 

**  She  was  his  victim,  as  a  tiiousand  others  may  have  been." 

"  She  is  his  wife  I "  replied  Venetia,  with  some  anxiety. 

^' Yes,  a  deserted  wife;  is  tJiat  preferable  to  being  a  cherished 
mistress  ?    More  honourable,  but  scarcely  less  humiliathig." 

**  She  must  have  misunderstood  Mm,"  said  Venetia.  ^  I  have 
penmed  the  secret  voyrs  of  his  passion,  I  have  read  his  praises  of  her 
oeanty,  I  have  pored  over  the  music  of  his  emotions  when  he  first 
became  a  father; — yes,  he  has  gazed  on  me — even  though  but  for  a 
nMvment — ^with  love !  Over  me  he  has  breathed  forth  the  hallowed 
blesfiing  of  a  parent !  That  transcendent  form  has  pressed  his  lips 
to  mine,  and  held  me  with  fondness  to  his  heart  I  And  shall  I  credit 
aught  to  his  dishonour  ?  Is  there  a  being  in  existence  who  can  ner- 
suMle  me  he  is  heartless  or  abandoned  ?  No !  I  love  him !  I  oaore 
him !    I  am  devoted  to  him  with  all  the  energies  of  my  being !    I 
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live  only  on  the  memory  that  he  lires,  and  were  he  to  die,  I  should 
pray  to  my  God  that  I  might  jom  him  without  delay  in  a  world 
where  it  cannot  he  justice  to  separate  a  child  from  a  father." 

And  this  was  Venetia ! — the  fair,  the  serene  Venetia  I  the  young, 
the  inexperienced  Venetia!  pausing,  as  it  were,  on  the  parting 
threshold  of  girlhood,  whom,  hut  a  few  hours  since,  he  had  fancied 
could  scarcely  hare  proved  a  passion ;  who  appeared  to  him  barely 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  oi  his  advances ;  for  whose  calmness  or 
whose  coldness  he  had  consoled  himself  by  the  flattering  conviction 
of  her  unknowing  innocence.  Before  him  stood  a  beautiful  and  in- 
spired Maenad,  her  eye  flashing  supernatural  fire,  her  form  elevated 
above  her  accustomed  stature,  defiance  on  her  swelling  brow,  and 
passion  on  her  quivering  lip  I 

Gentle  and  sensitive  as  Gadurcis  ever  appeared  to  those  he  loved, 
there  was  in  his  soul  a  deep  and  unfathomed  well  of  passions  that' 
had  been  never  stirred,  and  a  bitter  and  mocking  spirit  in  his  brain, 
of  which  he  was  himself  unconscious.  He  had  repaired  this  hopeful 
mom  to  Cherbury  to  receive,  as  he  believed,  the  plighted  faith  of  a 
simple  and  affectionate,  perhaps  grateful  girl.  That  her  unso- 
phisticated and  untutored  spirit  might  not  receive  the  advances  of 
his  heart  with  an  eoual  and  corresponding  ardour,  he  was  prepared. 
It  pleased  him  that  he  should  watch  the  gradual  development  of  this 
bud  of  sweet  affections,  waiting,  with  proud  anxiety,  her  fragrant 
and  her  fall-blown  love.  But  now  it  appeared  that  her  coldness  or 
her  indiffierence  might  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  the  one 
to  which  he  had  attributed  it, — ^the  innocence  of  an  inexperienced 
mind.  This  girl  was  no  stranger  to  powerful  passions ;  she  could 
love,  and  love  with  fervency,  with  devotion,  with  enthusiasm.  This 
child  of  joy  was  a  woman  of  deep  and  thoughtful  sorrows,  brooding 
in  solitude  over  high  resolves  and  passionate  aspirations.  Why  were 
not  the  emotions  of  such  a  tumultuous  soul  excited  by  himself?  To 
him  she  was  calm  and  imperturbable ;  she  called  him  brother — she 
treated  him  as  a  child.  But  a  picture,  a  fismtastic  shade,  could  raise 
in  her  a  tempestuous  swell  of  sentiment  that  transformed  her  whole 
fldnd,  and  ctumged  the  colour  of  all  her  hopes  and  thoughts.  Deeply 
prejudiced  against  her  &ther,  Gadurcis  now  hated  Mm,  and  with  a 
fell  and  ferodous  earnestness  that  few  bosoms  but  his  could  prove. 
Pale  with  rage,  he  ground  his  teeth  and  watched  her  with  a  glance 
of  sarcastic  aversion. 

^  Tou  led  me  here  to  listen  to  a  communication  which  interested 
me,"  he  at  length  said ;  "  have  I  heard  it  ?  " 

His  altered  tone,  the  air  of  haughtiness  which  he  assumed,  were 
not  lost  upon  Venetia.  She  endeavoured  to  collect  herself,  but  she 
hesitated  to  reply. 

**  I  repeat  my  inquiry,"  said  Gadurcis.  "Have  you  brought  me 
here  only  to  inform  me  that  you  have  a  fattier,  and  that  you  adore 
liim,  or  his  picture  ?  " 

**lleA  you  here,"  replied  Veneti%  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  looking 
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on  the  ground,  "  to  thank  you  for  your  love,  and  to  confess  to  you 
that  I  love  another." 

"  Love  another! "  exckimed  Cadurcis,  in  a  tone  of  derision.  **  Sim- 
pleton !  The  hest  thing  your  mother  can  do  is  to  lock  you  up  in 
the  chamber  with  the  picture  that  has  produced  such  marvellouff 
effects." 

**  I  am  no  simpleton,  Plantagenet,"  rejoined  Venetia,  very  quietly, 
**  but  one  who  is  acting  as  she  thinks  right;  and  not  only  as  her  mind, 
but  as  her  heart  prompts  herl" 

They  had  stopped  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  conversation  on  a 
little  plot  of  turf  surrounded  by  shrubs;  Cadurcis  walked  up  and 
down  this  area  with  angry  steps,  occasionally  glancing  at  Venetia 
with  a  look  of  mortification  ana  displeasure. 

"  I  tell  you,  Venetia,"  he  at  length  said,  "  that  you  are  a  little 
fool.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  cannot  marry  me  be- 
cause you  love  another  ?  Is  not  tnat  other,  by  your  own  account, 
your  father  ?  Love  him  as  much  as  you  like,  ia  that  to  prevent 
you  from  loving  your  husband  also  ?" 

"  Plantagenet,  you  are  rude,  and  unnecessarily  so,"  said  Venetia. 
"  I  repeat  to  you  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  that  all  my  heart  is 
my  father's.  It  would  be  wicked  in  me  to  marry  you,  because  I 
cannot  love  you  as  a  husband  should  be  loved.  I  can  never  love  you 
as  I  love  my  father.  However,  it  is  useless  to  talk  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  not  even  the  power  of  marrying  you  if  I  wished,  for 
I  have  dedicated  myself  to  my  father  in  the  name  of  God ;  and 
I  have  offered  a  vow,  to  be  registered  in  heaven,  that  thenceforth 
I  would  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  restored  to  his  heart." 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  your  parent.  Miss  Herbert." 

*  I  feel  that  I  ou^ht  to  be  proud  of  him,  though,  alas !  I  can 
only  feel  it.  But,  whatever  your  opinion  may  be  of  my  father, 
I  beg  you  to  remember  that  you  are  speaking  to  his  child." 

'<  I  shall  state  my  opinion  respecting  your  father,  madam,  with 
the  most  perfect  unreserve,  wherever  and  whenever  I  choose;  quite 
convinced  that,  however  you  esteem  that  opinion,  it  will  not  be 
widely  different  from  the  real  sentiments  of  tne  only  parent  whom 
you  ought  to  respect  and  whom  you  are  bound  to  obey." 

'*  And  I  can  tell  you.  Sir,  that  whatever  your  opinion  is  on  any 
subject  it  will  never  influence  mine.  If,  indeed,  I  were  the  mistress 
of  my  own  destiny — ^which  I  am  not — ^it  would  have  been  equally 
out  of  my  power  to  have  acted  as  you  have  so  singularly  proposed. 
I  do  not  wish  to  marry,  and  marry  I  never  will;  but  were  it  in  my 
power,  or  in  accordance  with  my  wish,  to  unite  my- fate  for  ever 
with  another's,  it  should  at  least  be  with  one  to  whom  I  could  look 
up  with  reverence,  and  even  with  admiration.  He  should  be  at 
least  a  man,  and  a  great  man;  one  with  whose  name  the  world 
rung;  perhaps  like  my  father,  a  genius  and  a  poet." 

•*  A  genius  and  a  poet ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  fury, ' 
stamping  with  passion;  <'  are  these  fit  terms  to  use  when  speakixig 
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of  the  most  abandoned  profligate  of  his  age  ? — A  man  whose  name 
18  synonymous  with  infamy,  and  which  no  one  dares  to  breathe  in 
dvuised  life; — ^whose  yery  blood  is  pollution,  as  you  will  some  day 
feel; — ^who  has  violated  eyery  tie,  and  derided  every  principle,  by 
which  society  is  maintained; — ^whose  life  is  a  living  illustration  of 
his  own  shameless  doctrines;  who  is,  at  the  same  tmie,  a  traitor  to 
his  King  and  an  apostate  from  his  Qod  I" 

Cariosity,  oyerpowering  even  indignation,  had  permitted  Venetia 
to  listen  eyen  to  this  tirade.  Pale  as  her  companion,  but  with  a 
glance  of  withering  scorn,  she  exclaimed,  "  Passionate  and  ill- 
mannered  boy !  words  cannot  express  the  disgust  and  the  contempt 
with  which  you  inspire  me."  She  spoke  and  she  disappeared. 
Gadurds  was  neither  able  nor  desirous  to  arrest  her  flignt.  He 
remained  rooted  to  the  ground,  muttering  to  himself  the  word 
•*  boy!"  Suddenly  raising  his  arm  and  looking  un  to  the  sky,  he 
exclaimed,  **  The  illusion  is  vanished  1  FareweD,  Cherbury ! — 
farewell,  Cadurcis  I — a  wider  theatre  awaits  me  I  I  have  been  too 
long  the  slave  of  soft  affections ! — I  root  them  out  of  my  heart  for 
everl'^  and,  fitting  the  action  to  the  phrase,  it  seemed  that  he 
hurled  upon  the  eurth  all  the  tender  emotions  of  his  soul.  *^  Woman! 
henoeforthyou  shall  be  my  sport !  I  have  now  no  feeling  but  for  \ 
myself.  When  she  spoke  1  might  have  been  a  boy ; — ^I  am  a  boy  \ 
no  longer.  What  I  shall  do  I  know  not ;  but  tms  I  know,  the  \ 
world  shall  ring  with  my  name ;  I  will  be  a  man,  and  a  great        ^ 
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The  agitation  of  Venetia  on  her  return  was  not  unnoticed  by 
her  mother ;  but  Lady  Annabel  ascribed  it  to  a  far  different  cause 
than  the  real  one.  She  was  rather  surprised  when  the  breakfast 
passed,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  did  not  appear;  somewhat  perplexed 
when  her  daughter  seized  the  earUest  opportunity  of  retinng  to 
her  own  chamW;  but,  with  that  self-restramt  of  which  she  was  so 
complete  a  mistress,  Lady  Annabel  uttered  no  remark. 

Once  more  alone,  Venetia  could  only  repeat  \o  herself  the  wild 
words  that  had  burst  from  Plantagenet's  tips  in  reference  to  her 
fiiither.  What  could  they  mean  ?  His  morals  might  be  misrepre- 
sented, his  opinions  mi^ht  be  misunderstood ;  stupidity  might  not 
comprehend  his  doctrmes — ^malignity  might  torture  them;  the 
irarest  sages  have  been  accused  of  immorality, — ^the  most  pious 
philosophers  have  been  denounced  as  blasphemous:  but,  **  a  traitor 
to  hiB  King  " — that  was  a  tangible,  an  intelli^ble  proposition,— one 
with  which  all  might  srapple^ — ^which  could  be  easily  disproved  if 
fake,  scarcely  propounded  were  it  not  true.  "  False  to  his  Kin^ !  '* 
Bow  false  ?  Where  ?  When  ?  What  mystery  iDvolved  her  hfe  ? 
Unhi^^y  girl !  in  yain  she  struggled  with  ue  overwhelming  burden 
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of  her  sorrows.  Now  she  regretted  tiiat  she  had  quarrelled  wiii 
Oadorcis;  it  was  eyident  that  he  knew  everything  and  would  have 
told  her  all.  And  then  she  blamed  lum  for  his  harsh  and  unfeeling 
demeanour,  and  his  total  want  of  s^pathj  with  her  cruel  and  per- 
plejcing  situation.  She  had  intended,  she  had  smuggled  to  be  lo 
kind  to  him;  she  thought  she  had  such  a  plain  t&  to  tell  thai 
he  would  have  listened  to  it  in  considerate  sifenoe,  and  bowed  to  her 
necessary  and  inevitable  decision  without  a  murmur.  Amid  aU 
these  harassing  emotions  her  mind  tossed  about  like  a  ship  wstbout 
a  rudder,  until,  in  her  despair,  she  aknost  resolved  to  eonnss  eveaj- 
thing  to  her  mother,  and  to  request  her  to  sootiie  and  enlighten  her 
agitated  and  confounded  mind.  But  what  hope  was  there  of  selaoe  or 
information  from  such  a  quarter  ?  Lady  Annabd's  was  not  a  mind 
to  be  diverted  from  her  purpose.  Whatever  might  have  beai  the 
conduct  of  her  husband,  it  was  evident  that  Lady  Annabd  had 
traced  out  a  oourse  from  which  she  had  resolved  not  to  depart. 
She  remembered  the  earnest  and  repeated  advice  of  Dr.  MaanaoB, 
that  virtuous  and  intelligent  man  who  never  advised  .anything  but 
for  their  benefit.  How  solemnly  had  he  enioined  upon  her  never 
to  speak  to  her  mother  upon  the  subject,  unlesB  she  wished  to  pro- 
duce misery  and  distress  1  And  what  could  her  mother  steli  her  ? 
Her  father  lived — ^he  had  abandoned  her— »he  was  looked  upon  aa* 
criminal  and  shunned  by  the  society  whose  laws  and  pr^juoioes  he 
had  alike  outraged.  Why  should  she  revive,  judmL  the  eonmasa- 
tive  happiness  and  serenity  in  which  her  mother  now  lived,  the 
bitter  recollection  of  the  almost  intolerable  misfortune  of  her  ex- 
istence ?  No !  Yenetia  was  resolved  to  be  a  solitary  victim.  In 
spite  of  her  passionate  and  romantic  devotion  to  her  father  she 
loved  her  mother  with  perfect  affection, — ^the  mother  who  had  de- 
dicated her  life  to  her  child,  and  at  least  hoped  she  had  spared  her 
any  share  iu  their  common  unhappiness.  And  this  father,  whose 
image  haimted  her  dreams, — ^whoae  unknown  voice  seemed  some- 
times to  float  to  her  quick  ear  upon  the  wind,-^4M>uld  he  be  that 
abandoned  being  that  Cadurcis  had  described,  and  that  adl  around 
her,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  her  life,  would  seem  to  indicate  ? 
Alas  I  it  might  be  truth ;  alas  I  it  seemed  like  truth :  and  for  one 
80  lost,  so  utterly  irredeemable,  was  she  to  murmur  against  that 
pure  and  benevoleht  parent  who  had  cherished  her  with  such  devo- 
tion, and  snatched  her  perhaps  from  disgrace,  dishonour,  and  de- 
spair! 

And  Cadurcis, — ^would  he  return?  With  all  his  violence,  the 
kind  Cadurcis  I  Never  did  she  need  a  brother  more  than  now;  and 
now  he  was  absent,  and  she  had  parted  with  him  in  anger,  deep, 
almost  deadly:  she,  too,  who  had  never  before  uttered  a  har^ 
word  to  a  human  being,  who  had  been  involved  in  only  one  quarrel 
in  her  life,  and  that  aknost  unconsciously,  and  which  had  nearly 
broken  her  heart.     She  wept,  bitterly  she  wept,  this  poor  Yenetia  I 

By  one  of  those  mental  efforts  which  her  strange  lot  often 
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forced  her  to  practise,  Yenetia  at  length  composed  herself,  and  re- 
tamed  to  the  room  where  she  helieved  she  would  meet  her  mother, 
and  hoped  she  should  see  Cadnrcis.  He  was  not  there ;  hut  Lady 
Annahel  was  seated  as  calm  and  husied  as  usual ;  the  Doctor  had 
departed.  Even  his  presence  would  have  proved  a  relief,  however 
slight,  to  Yenetia,  who  dreaded  at  this  moment  to  he  alone  with  her 
mother.  She  had  no  cause,  however,  for  alarm;  Lord  Cadurcis 
never  appeared,  and  was  absent  even  from  dinner ;  the  day  died 
awfty,  and  still  he  was  wantin£> ;  and  at  length  Yeneiia  hade  her 
xomA  good  night  to  Lady  Annabel,  and  received  her  usual  blessing 
and  embrace  without  his  name  having  been  even  memtioned. 

Yenetia  passed  a  cUstarhed  night,  haimted  by  painful  dreams,  in 
wMch  her  father  and  Cadmxds  were  both  mixed  up,  and  with  images 
of  pain,  confiision,  disgrace,  and  miaery ;  but  the  morrow,  at  least, 
did  not  prolong  her  suspense,  for  just  as  she  had  joined  her  mother 
at  breaic&st.  Mistress  Panncefort,  who  had  been  despatched  on 
some  domestic  miaaion  by  her  unstress,  entered  with  a  face  of  wonder, 
and  began  as  usual — ^  Onfy  ifaiBk,  my  ladv ;  well  to  be  snre,  who 
would  have  thought  it  ?  I  am  quite  oonfinent  for  my  own  part  I 
was  quite  token  .aback  wiien  1  heard  it ;  and  I  could  not  have 
bdieved  my  ears,  if  John  had  not  told  me  himself  and  he  had  it 
from  his  lorddup's  own  man.'' 

'' Well,  PaoBce&rt,  what  have  you  to  say?"  inquired  Lady  An- 
naibel,  very  eafanilf . 

**  And  never  to  send  no  note,  my  kdy ;  at.least  I  hsve  not  seea 
one  come  up.    That  makes  it  so  very  strange.'' 

«<  Makes  what,  Pauneefort  ?  " 

**  Why,  my  lady,  doesn't  3^our  la'ship  know  his  lordshm  left  the 
abbey  yesterday  and  never  said  nothing  to  nobody ;  rode  off  without 
a  wcrd,  by  your  leave  or  with  your  leave  ?  To  be  sore  he  always 
waa  the  oddest  young  gentleman  as  ever  I  met  with ;  and,  as  I  saod 
to  John ;  John,  says  I,  I  hope  his  lordship  has  not  gone  to  join  the 
ginmes  again." 

V  enetia  looked  into  a  teacup,  and  tiien  touched  an  egg^  and  then 
twirled  a  spoon ;  but  Lady  Annabel  seemed  quite  imnerturbable, 
and  only  observ^,  "  Probably  his  guardian  is  ill  and  he  has  been 
suddenly  summoned  to  town.  I  wish  you  would  bring  my  knitting* 
needles,  Pauneefort." 

The  autumn  passed,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  never  returned  to  the 
abbev  and  never  wrote  to  any  of  his  late  companions.  Lady  An- 
nabel never  mentioned  his  name ;  and  although  she  seemed  to  have 
no  other  object  in  life  but  the  pleasure  and  mippiness  of  her  child, 
this  strange  mother  never  once  consulted  Yenetia  on  the  probable 
occasion  ^  his  suiden  departure  and  his  strange  conduct. 

VXD  OF  THB  THIBD  BOOS* 
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BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Party  feeling  perhaps  neyer  ran  higher  in  England  than  during 
the  period  immediately  suhse^uent  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Coalition 
Ministry.  After  the  mdefatigable  faction  of  the  American  war,  and 
the  flagrant  union  with  Lord  North,  the  Whig  party,  and  especially 
Charles  Fox,  then  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  bold  and  ready  mind, 
were  stung  to  the  quick  that  all  their  remorseless  efforts  to  obtain 
and  presence  the  goTemment  of  the  country  should  terminate  in  the 
preferment  and  apparent  permanent  power  of  a  mere  bo;^ . 

Next  to  Charles  Fox,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  and  influential 
member  of  the  Whig  party  was  Lady  Monteagle.  The  daughter 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powernd  peers  in  the  kingdom,  pos- 
sessing very  lively  talents  and  many  fascinating  accomplishments, 
the  mistress  of  a  great  establishment,  very  beautiful,  and,  although 
she  had  been  married  some  years,  still  young,  the  celebrated  wSe 
of  Lord  Monteae^le  found  herself  the  centre  of  a  circle  alike  power- 
Ail,  brilliant,  and  refined.  She  was  the  Muse  of  the  Whig  party, 
at  whose  shrine  every  man  of  wit  and  fashion  was  proud  to  offer  his 
flattering  incense ;  and  her  house  became  not  merely  the  favourite 
scene  of  their  social  pleasures,  but  the  sacred  temple  of  their  po- 
litical rites;  here  many  a  manoeuvre  was  planned  and  many  a 
scheme  suggested;  many  a  convert  enrolled  and  many  a  votary 
initiated. 

Reclininp^  on  a  couch  in  a  boudoir,  which  she  was  assured  was  the 
exact  fac-simile  of  that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Lady  Monteagle,  with 
an  eye  sparkling  with  excitement  and  a  cheek  flushed  with  emotion, 
appeared  deeply  interested  in  a  volume,  from  which  she  raised  her 
head  as  her  husband  entered  the  room. 

*'  Gertrude,  m^  love,"  said  his  lordship,  "  I  have  asked  the  new 
bishop  to  dine  with  us  to-day." 

"  My  dear  Henry,"  replied  her  ladyship,  **  what  could  induce  you 
to  do  anything  so  strange  ?  " 

<<  I  suppose  I  have  nutde  a  mistake,  as  usual,"  said  his  lordship, 
shrugdng  his  shoulders,  with  a  smile. 

"  My  dear  Henry,  you  know  you  may  ask  whoever  you  like  to 
your  house.  I  never  find  fault  with  what  you  do.  But  what 
could  induce  jou  to  ask  a  Tory  bishop  to  meet  a  dozen  of  our  own 
people  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  had  done  wrong  directly  I  had  asked  him,"rqjoined 
his  lordship ;  "  and  yet  he  would  not  have  come  if  I  had  not  made 
such  a  point  of  it.    I  think  I  will  put  him  off." 

**  No,  my  love,  that  would  be  wrong ;  you  cannot  do  that." 
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« I  cannot  think  how  it  came  into  my  head.  The  fact  is,  I  lost 
fflT  presence  of  mind.  Tou  know  he  was  my  tutor  at  Christchurch 
when  poor  dear  Herbert  and  I  were  such  friends,  nnd  very  kind  he 
was  to  us  both ;  and  so,  the  moment  I  saw  him,  I  WiUked  across 
the  house,  inti-oduced  myself,  and  asked  Mm  to  dinner." 

"  Well,  nerer  mind,"  said  Lady  Monteagle,  smiling.  "  It  is  rather 
ridiculous ;  but  I  hope  nothing  will  be  said  to  offend  him." 

'^  Ob !  do  not  be  alarmed  about  that :  he  is  quite  a  man  of  the 
world,  and,  although  he  has  his  opinions,  not  at  all  a  partisan.  I 
assure  you  poor  dear  Herbert  loved  him  to  the  last,  and  to  this  very 
moment  has  the  greatest  respect  and  affection  for  him." 

"  How  very  strange  that  not  only  your  tutor,  but  Herbert's,  should 
be  a  bishop,"  remarked  the  lady,  smiling. 

"It  is  very  strange,"  said  his  lordship,  "and  it  only  shows  that  it 
is  quite  useless  in  this  world  to  lay  plaiis  or  reckon  on  anything. 
Tou  know  how  it  happened  ?  " 

"  Not  I,  indeed ;  I  nave  never  ffiven  a  thought  to  the  business ; 
I  only  remember  being  very  vexed  that  that  stupid  old  Bangerf ord 
should  not  have  died  when  we  were  in  ofSce,  ana  then,  at  any  rate, 
we  should  have  got  another  vote." 

"  Well,  you  Imow,"  said  his  lordship,  "  dear  old  Masham,  that  is 
his  name,  was  at  Weymouth  this  year ;  with  whom  do  you  think,  of 
all  people  in  the  world  ?  " 
"  How  should  I  know  ?    Why  should  I  think  about  it,  Henry  ?  " 
«  Why,  with  Herbert's  wife." 
«  What,  that  horrid  woman ! " 
«  Yes,  Lady  Annabel." 

•*  And  where  was  his  daughter  ?    Was  she  there  ? " 
**  Of  course.     She  has  grown  up,  and  a  most  beautiful  creature 
they  say  she  is ;  exactly  like  her  father." 

"  Ah !  I  shall  always  regret  I  never  saw  him,"  said  her  ladyship. 
**  Well,  the  daughter  is  in  bad  health ;  and  so,  after  keeping  her 
that  up  all  her  lue,  the  mother  was  obliged  to  take  her  to  Wey- 
mouth; and  Masham,  who  has  a  living  m  their  neighbourhood, 
which,  by-the-bye,  Herbert  gave  him,  and  is  their  chaplain  and 
coansellor,  and  friend  of  the  family,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
though  I  really  believe  he  has  always  acted  for  the  best,  he  was 
with  them.  Well,  the  King  took  the  greatest  fancy  to  these  Her- 
berts ;  and  the  Queen,  too,  quite  singled  them  out ;  and,  in  short, 
thev  were  always  with  the  royal  family.  It  ended  by  hu  Majesty 
TiMLbinjg  l^Iasham  his  chaplain;  and  now  he  has  made  him  a 
biahop." 

<*  V  ery  droU  indeed,"  said  her  ladyship ;  "  and  the  drollest  thing 
of  all  is,  that  he  is  now  coming  to  dine  here." 

'<  Have  you  seen  Gadurds  to-day  ? "  said  Lord  Monteagle. 
^  Of  course,"  said  her  ladyship. 
«  He  dines  here  ? " 

10 
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"  To  be  sure.  I  am  reading  his  new  poem ;  it  will  not  be  fob- 
lished  till  to-morrow." 

"  Is  it  good  ?  " 

^  Good  I  Wliat  crude  questions  you  do  always  ask,  Henry  I " 
exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle.  ^  Good  I  Of  course  it  is  good.  It  is 
something  better  than  good." 

"  But  I  mean  is  it  as  good  as  his  other  things  ?  WiU  it  make  as 
much  noise  as  his  last  tiling  ?  " 

"  Tiling  t  Now,  Henry,  you  know  very  well  that  if  there  be  any- 
thing I  dislike  in  the  world,  it  is  calling  a  poem  a  thing." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  know  I  am  no  judge  of  poetry.  But  if  you 
are  pleased,  I  am  quite  content.  There  is  a  knock.  Some  of  your 
friends.  I  am  off.  I  say,  Gertrude,  be  kind  to  old  Masfaam,  that 
is  a  dear  creature ! " 

Her  ladysliip  extended  her  hand,  to  which  his  lordship  pressed  his 
lips,  and  just  effected  his  escape  as  the  serraat  announced  a  Tisdtor, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Horace  Pole. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Mr.  Pole,  I  am  quite  exhausted,"  said  Jier  lady- 
ship ;  ^  I  am  reading  Cadurcis'  new  p<^m ;  it  wiQ  not  be  publi^ed 
till  to-morrow,  and  it  really  has  destroyed  my  Berres.  I  have  got 
people  to  dinner  to-day,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  ncft  be  able  to  en- 
counter them." 

'*  Sometliiug  outrageous,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Pole,  with  a  sneer. 
"  I  wish  Cadurcb  would  study  Pope." 

"  Study  Pope !    My  dear  Mr.  Pole,  you  have  no  imagination." 

"  No.  I  have  not,  thank  Heaven,"  drawled  out  Mr,  Pole. 

"  Well  do  not  let  us  have  a  quarrel  about  Cadurcis,"  said  Lady 
Monteagle.     "  All  you  men  are  lealous  of  him." 

'^  And  some  of  you  women  I  think  too,"  said  Mr.  Pole. 

Lady  Monteagle  faintly  smiled. 

"Poor  Cadurcis  1"  she  exdaimed;  "he  has  a  very  hard  life  of 
it.  He  complains  bitterly  that  so  many  women  are  in  love  with 
him.  But  then  he  is  such  an  interesting  creature,  what  can  he 
expect  ?  " 

"  Interesting ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pole.  "  Now  I  hold  he  is  the 
most  conceited,  affected  fellow  that  I  ever  met,"  he  oontinued  with 
unusual  energy. 

^  All !  you  men  do  not  understand  him,"  said  Lady  Monteagle, 
sliaking  her  head.    **  Tou  cannot,"  she  added,  with  a  look  of  ^ity. 

**  I  cannot,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pole,  "  or  his  writings  either  For 
my  part  I  think  the  town  has  gone  mad." 

"Well,  you  must  confess,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  ^intoe  of 
Iriumph,  *^  that  it  was  very  lucky  for  us  that  I  nHriie  him  '  ;Vhig." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you  at  all  on  that  head,"  said  Mr.  Pole.  **  We 
certainly  are  not  very  popular  at  this  monei^  and  I  led  convinced 
that  a  connection  with  a  person  who  uttracts  so  much  notice  as 
Cadurcis  unfortunately  does,  and  whose  opinions  oh  morals  ondie- 
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ligion  mmt  be  bo  oifeiiBiTe  to  the  Tast  majority  of  tlie  English  public, 
must  ultimately  prove  anything  but  adyanta^eous  to  our  pArty." 

^  Oh !  my  dear  Mr.  Pole/'  said  her  ladyship,  in  a  tone  of  anected 
deprecation,  ^  think  what  a  genius  he  is  I " 

**  We  haye  yery  different  ideas  of  genius.  Lady  Monteagle,  I  sus- 
pect," said  her  visitor. 

**  You  cannot  deny,"  replied  her  ladyship,  rising  from  her  recum- 
bent posture,  with  some  animatioii,  "  that  he  is  a  poet  ?  " 

"  It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  our  contemporaries,"  said  Mr.  Pole 
dryly. 

**  Charles  Fox  thinks  he  is  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  existed," 
said  her  ladyship,  as  if  she  were  determiBed  to  settle  the  question. 

"  Because  he  am  written  a  lampoon  <m  the  royal  family,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Pole. 

*<Tou  are  a  very  provoking  person,"  said  Lady  Monteagle; 
*butyou  do  not  provoke  me ;  do  not  flatter  yourself  you  do." 

"  liiat  I  feel  to  be  an  achievement  alike  beyond  my  power  and 
my  ambition,"  replied  Mr.  Pole,  slightly  bowing,  but  with  a  sneer. 

<<  W^  read  tins,"  said  Lady  Monteagle,  '<  imd  then  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  Cadurds." 

Mr.  Pole  took  the  extended  volume,  but  with  no  great  willing- 
ness, and  turned  over  a  page  ax  two  and  read  a  passage  here  and 
tiiere. 

**  Much  the  same  aa  his  last  effusion,  I  think,''  he  observed,  ^as 
&r  SB  I  can  judge  from  so  eursoiy  a  review.  Exaggerated  passion, 
bombastic  langiuge,  egotism  to  excess,  and,  which  perhaps  is  the  only 
portion  thai  is  genume,  mixed  with  common-place  scepticism  and  im- 
possible morals,  and  a  sort  of  vague,  dreamy  philosophy,  which,  if  it 
mean  anything,  means  aibheism,  borrowed  from  his  idol,  Herb^ 
and  wUdi  he  hflBself  eridently  does  not  comprehend." 

^  ICenster ! "  exohmned  Lady  Monteagle,  with  a  mock  assump- 
tien  of  indigBati^m,  '  and  you  are  going  to  dine  with  him  here 
to-day.    ToB  do  not  deserve  it." 

'^  n  is  a  reward  which  is  unfortonately  too  often  obtained  by 
me,"  leplie^  Mr.  Pole.  **  One  of  tiie  most  annoying  consequences 
«f  yov  fETC&iTs  popularity,  Lady  Monteagle,  is  that  there  is  not  a 
dimer  party  where  one  can  eseaae  him.  I  met  him  yesterday  at 
FaMhawe's.  He  amused  hims^  by  eating  only  biscmts,  and  call- 
inr  for  soda  waiter,  while  we  auaffiad  our  Burgundy.  How  very 
engimd!    What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  great  poet!" 

"  Perverse,  ppavoking  mortal  1 "  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle. 
^  ABd  on  what  should  a  Boet  live  1  On  ooarse  food  like  you  coarse 
mortalsl  Oadurds  is  aU  spirii^  and  in  my  o|^on  hb  diet  only 
makea  han  more  interesting." 

**  I  miderstand,''  said  Mr.  Pole^  ^that  he  eamdot  endure  a  woman 
to  eait  at  alL  Bat  you  9te  all  spirit.  Lady  Monteagle,  and  there- 
fere  of  eomse  are  not  in  the  leaat  incanvenioiced.    By-the-bye, 

10—2 
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dc  you  meao  to  give  us  any  of  those  charming  little  suppers  this 
sertson  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  invite  you/'  replied  her  ladyship ;  ^  none  hut  ad- 
mirers of  Lord  Cadurcis  enter  tnis  house." 

^  Your  menace  effects  my  instant  conyersion,"  replied  Mr.  Pole. 
'<  I  will  admire  him  as  much  as  you  desire,  only  do  not  insist  upon 
my  reading  his  works." 

'*  I  have  not  the  slightest  douht  you  know  them  by  heart,"  re- 
joined her  ladyship. 

Mr.  Pole  smiled,  bowed,  and  disappeared ;  and  Lady  Monteagle 
sat  down  to  write  a  billet  to  Lord  Cadurcis,  to  entreat  lum  to  be  with 
her  at  five  o'clock,  which  Tras  at  least  half  an  hour  before  the  other 
guests  were  expected.  The  Montea^les  were  considered  to  dine 
ridiculously  late. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Marmion  Herbert,  sprung  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  England,  bcKcame  at  a  yery  early  age  the  inheritor  of  a 
great  estate,  to  which,  however,  he  did  not  succeed  with  the  preju- 
dices or  opinions  usually  imbibed  or  professed  by  the  class  to  which 
he  belonged.  While  yet  a  boy,  Marmion  Herbert  afforded  many 
indications  of  possessing  a  mind  alike  visionary  and  inquisitive,  and 
both — althougn  not  in  an  equal  degree — sceptical  and  creative. 
Nature  had  gifted  him  with  very  precocious  talents ;  and  with  a 
temperament  essentially  poetic,  he  was  nevertheless  a  great  student. 
His  early  reading, — originally  by  accident  and  afterwards  by  an  irre- 
sistible mclination, — ^had  fallen  among  the  works  of  the  Engli^di 
freethinkers, — ^with  all  their  errors,  a  profound  and  vigorous  race, 
and  much  superior  to  the  French  philosophers,  who  were  after  all 
only  their  pupils  and  their  imitators.  While  his  iuvenile  studies, 
and  in  some  degree  the  predisposition  of  his  mind,  had  thus  pre- 
pared him  to  doubt  and  finally  to  challenge  the  propriety  of  all  that 
was  established  and  received,  the  poetic^  and  stronger  bios  of  his 
mind  enabled  him  quickly  to  supply  the  j^lace  of  everything  he 
would  remo\  e  and  destrov ;  and  far  from  b^g  the  victim  of  Uiose 
frigid  and  indifferent  feelmgs  which  must  ever  be  the  portion  of  the 
mere  doubter,  Herbert,  on  the  contrary,  looked  forward  with  ardent 
and  sanguine  enthusiasm  to  a  glorious  and  ameliorating  future, 
which  should  amply  compensate  and  console  a  misguided  and  un- 
happy race  for  the  miserable  past  and  the  painful  and  dreary  pre- 
sent. To  those,  therefore,  who  could  not  sympathize  with  his  views, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Herbert,  in  attempting  to  fulfil  them,  became 
not  merely  passively  noxious  from  his  example,  but  actively  mis- 
chievous  from  his  exertions.  A  mere  sceptic,  he  would  have  been 
perhaps  mervly  pitied ;  a  sceptic  with  a  peculiar  faith  of  his  own 
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which  he  was  resolved  to  promulgate,  Herbert  became  odious.  A 
solitanr  votary  of  obnoxious  opinions,  Herbert  would  have  been 
looked  upon  only  as  a  madman;  but  the  moment  he  attempted  to 
make  proselytes  he  rose  into  a  conspirator  against  society. 

Young,  irresistibly  prepossessing  in  his  appearance,  with  great 
eloquence,  crude  but  considerable  knowledge,  an  ardent  imagi- 
nation and  a  subtle  mind,  and  a  generous  and  passionate  soul, — 
under  any  circumstances  he  must  have  obtained  and  exercised  influ^ 
ence,  even  if  his  Creator  had  not  also  bestowed  upon  him  a  spirit  of 
indomitable  courage :  but  these  great  gifts  of  nature  being  com- 
bined with  accidents  of  fortune  scarcely  less  qualified  to  move  man- 
kind,— high  rank,  vast  wealth,  and  a  name  of  traditionary  glory, — 
it  will  not  be  esteemed  surprising  that  Marmion  He^rt,  at  a  very 
early  period,  should  have  attracted  around  him  many  enthusiastic 
disciples. 

At  Ghristchurch,  whither  he  repaired  at  an  unusually  early  age, 
his  tutor  was  Doctor  Masham ;  and  the  profound  respect  and 
sinc^ular  affection  with  which  that  able,  learned,  and  amiable  man 
early  inspired  his  pupil,  for  a  time  controlled  the  spirit  of  Herbert ; 
or  rather  confined  its  workings  to  so  limited  a  sphere  that  the  re- 
sults were  neither  dangerous  to  society  nor  himself.  Perfectly 
comprehending  and  appreciating  the  genius  of  the  youth  entrusted 
to  his  charge,  deeply  interested  in  lus  spiritual  as  well  as  worldly 
welfare,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  enlisting 
his  pupil's  energies  in  favour  of  that  existing  order,  both  moral 
and  religious,  in  the  irith  and  indispensableness  of  which  he 
was  a  sincere  believer,  b<.^tor  Masham  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
combating  the  heresies  of  lii?  young  inquirer;  and  as  the  tutor, 
equaDy  by  talent,  experience,  and  learning,  was  a  competent  cham- 
pion of  the  great  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted,  nis  zesd  and 
ability  for  a  time  checked  the  development  of  those  opinions  of  which 
he  witnessed  the  menacing  influence  over  Herbert  with  so  much 
fear  land  anxiety.  The  coUege  life  of  Marmion  Herbert,  therefore, 
passed  in  ceaseless  controversy  with  his  tutor ;  and  as  he  possessed, 
among  many  other  noble  qualities,  a  high  and  philosophic  sense  of 
justice,  he  did  not  consider  himself  authorized,  while  a  doubt  re- 
mained on  his  own  mind,  actively  to  promulgate  those  opinions,  of 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  which  he  scarcely  ever  ceased  to  be 
persuaded.  To  tliis  cause  it  must  be  mamly  attnbuted  that  Herbert 
was  not  expelled  the  university ;  for  had  he  pursued  there  the  course 
of  which  his  cruder  career  at  Eton  had  given  promise,  there  can  be 
Httle  doubt  that  some  flagrant  outrage  of  the  opinions  held  sacred 
in  that  great  seat  of  orthodoxy  would  have  quickly  removed  him 
from  the  salutary  sphere  of  their  control. 

Herbert  quitted  Oxford  in  his  nineteenth  year,  yet  inferior  to 
few  that  he  left  there,  even  anong  the  most  eminent,  in  classical 
attainments,  and  with  a  mind  naturally  profound,  practised  in  oU 
the  arts  of  ratiocination.    His  general  knowledge  also  was  con- 
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slderaUe,  snd  he  was  a  proficieixl  in  ihoae  scieatifie  pursuits  wbicli 
were  then  rare.  Notwithstanding  his  great  fortune  and  poaitioii, 
Ids  departure  from  the  uniTersity  was  not  a  signal  with  nim  for 
that  abandonmcoit  to  th«  world,  and  that  unbounded  self-enjoyment 
naturaUy  so  tempting  to  youth.  On  the  contrary,  Herbert  shut 
himself  up  in  hia  mi^nifieeiit  castle,  deroted  to  solitude  and  study. 
In  his  splendid  library  he  consulted  the  sages  of  antiquity,  and  con- 
ferred with  them  on  the  naluie  of  ezisteaoe  and  of  the  social 
duties ;  while  in  his  laborat€a7  or  his  dissecting-room  he  occasion- 
ally flattered  himself  he  might  discover  the  great  seeret  which  had 
perplexed  generotioBB.  The  cooaequeiiee  of  a  year  passed  in  this 
severe  discipline  was  unfortunateW  a  complete  recurrence  to  those 
opiniouB  that  he  had  early  imiMbeiC  w^d  whidi  now  seemed  fixed  in 
his  ocmviction  beyond  the  hope  or  dumce  of  again  faltering.  In 
politics  a  violent  republican,  and  an  advocate — certainly  a  msinte- 
rested  one— of  a  complete  equality  oi  jproperty  and  conditions, 
utterlj  objecting  to  the  very  foundatioii  of  our  moral  system,  and 
e^cially  a  strenuous  antagonist  of  marriage,  which  ne  taught 
himself  to  esteem  not  only  as  a  moat  unnatural  tie,  but  as  emi- 
nently uniust  towards  that  s^ter  sex,  wlio  had  been  so  long  the 
victims  of  man ;  disoavding  as  a  mockery  the  reeeived  revelation  of 
the  divine  will ;  and,  if  no  longer  an  atheist,  substituting  merely 
for  such  an  outrageous  dogma  a  subtle  and  shadowy  Piatonism; 
doctrines,  however,  which  Herbert  at  least  had  acquired  by  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  works  of  their  great  founder ;  the  pupil  of  Doc- 
tor Masham  at  lengtii  dsoned  himaelf  qualified  to  enter  that  world 
whidi  he  was  resdved  to  regenerate ;  prepared  for  persecution, 
and  steeled  even  to  martyrdom. 

But  while  the  doctrines  of  the  philosopher  had  been  forming,  the 
roirit  of  the  poet  had  not  been  inactive.  Loneliness — after  aO, 
the  best  of  Muses — had  stimulated  the  creative  faculty  of  his  being. 
Wandering  aonid  his  solitary  woods  and  glades  at  all  hours  and 
seasons,  the  wild  and  beautiful  appariti^ms  of  nature  had  appealed 
to  a  sympafthetic  souL  The  stars  and  winds,  the  pensive  sunset 
and  the  sanguine  break  of  mom,  the  sweet  scdemnity  of  night,  Uie 
ancient  trees  and  the  light  and  evanescent  flowerB,~'a]l  signs  and 
sights  and  sounds  of  loveliness  and  power, — ^fell  on  a  ready  eye  and 
a  responsive  ear.  Gazing  on  the  beautiAil,  he  longed  to  create  it. 
Then  it  was  tiiat  the  two  passions  which  seemed  to  share  the  being 
of  Herbert  appearc^i  simultaneously  to  assert  their  sway,  and  he 
resolved  to  call  in  his  Muse  to  the  assistance  of  bis  Pliilosophy. 

Herbert  celebrated  that  fond  world  of  his  imagination,  which  he 
vnshed  to  teach  men  to  love.  In  stanzas  glittering  with  the  most 
refined  images,  and  resonant  with  the  most  subtle  symphony,  he 
called  into  creation  that  society  of  immaculate  purity  and  un- 
bounded enjoyment  which  he  believed  was  the  natural  inheritance 
oi  unshackled  man.  In  the  hero  he  pictured  a  philosopher,  yoang 
and  gif^d  as  htmself :  in  the  heroine,  his  idea  ot  a  perfect  woman* 
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Ahhoog^  an  those  peculiar  doctrines  of  Herbert,  wMch,  uiuHa. 
pulsed,  must  hare  excited  so  much  odium, — ^were  more  or  less 
aereloped  and  inculcated  in  this  work;  nevertheUss  they  were 
necessarily  so  veiled  by  the  highly  spiritual  and  metaphorical  lan- 
guage c^  the  poet,  that  it  required  some  pFeyious  acquaintance  with 
the  system  enforced,  to  be  able  to  detect  and  reeogn^^ise  the  esoterio 
spirit  of  his  Muse.  The  public  read  onfy  the  h^tory  of  an  ideal 
world  and  of  creatures  of  exquisite  beauty,  told  in  language  tliat 
alike  dazzled  their  fancy  and  captivated  their  ear.  They  were  lost 
in  a  delidoufl  maze  of  metaj^r  and  music,  and  were  proud  to 
Acknowledge  an  addition  to  the  glorious  catalogue  of  their  poets  in 
a  young  aud  interesting  member  of  their  aristocracy. 

In  the  meanwhile  Herbert  entered  that  great  world  that  had 
long  expeeted  him,  and  hailed  his  advent  with  triumph.  How  long 
Bught  have  elapsed  before  they  were  roused  by  the  conduct  of  Her- 
bert to  the  error  under  whieh  they  were  labouring  as  to  his  charac- 
ter, it  is  not  difficult  to  ewijeetHre ;  but  before  h^  could  commence 
those  philantbroyic  exertigns  whidi  apparently  absorbed  him,  he 
encountered  an  individual  who  most  unconsciously  put  his  philoso- 
phy not  merely  to  the  test,  but  partially  even  to  the  rout ;  and  this 
was  Lady  Annabel  Sidney.  Almost  as  new  to  the  world  as  him- 
self, and  not  less  admired,  her  unrivalled  beautv,  her  unusual 
accomplishments,  and  her  pore  and  dignified  mind^-— combined,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  ihe  most  flattering  admiration  of  his  genius 
—entirely  captivated  the  philosophical  antagonist  of  marriage.  It 
is  not  suiprismg  that  Marmion  Herbert — scarcely  of  age,  and  with 
a  heart  oi  extreme  susceptibility — ^resolved,  after  a  struggle,  to  be 
the  first  exception  to  his  system,  and,  as  he  faintly  flattered  himr- 
self,  the  last  victim  of  prejudice.  He  wooed  and  won  the  Lady 
Annabel. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Doctor  Masham,  who 
had  read  his  pupil's  poem,  and  had  been  a  little  lightened  by  its 
indications ;  but  this  happy  union  had  dissipated  all  lus  fears.  He 
would  not  believe  in  any  other  than  a  future  career  for  him  alike 
honourable  and  happy ;  and  he  trusted  that  if  any  wild  thoughts 
still  lingered  in  Herbert's  mind,  that  they  would  cleai*  off  by  the 
same  literary  process ;  so  that  the  utmost  ill  consequences  of  his 
immature  opimons  might  be  an  occasional  Hne  that  the  wise  would 
have  liked  to  blot,  and  yet  which  the  unlettered  might  .scarcely  be 
competent  to  comprehend.  Mr.  and  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  de- 
parted after  the  ceremony  to  his  castle,  and  Doctor  Mn^ham  to 
Marringhurst,  a  valuable  living  in  another  county,  to-  which  his 
pupil  had  just  presented  him. 

Some  months  after  this  memorable  event,  rumoura  reached  the 
ear  of  the  good  Doctor  that  all  waa  not  as  siUisfactory  tis  he  could 
desire  in  that  establishment,  in  the  welfare  of  which  he  natural]  v  took 
80  lively  an  mterest.  Herbert  was  in  the  habit  of  corrci?i)or.ding  witli 
the  rector  of  Marringhurst,  and  his  first  letters  were  full  of  details  as 
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to  his  happy  life  and  hia  perfect  content ;  but  gradually  these  detaOa 
had  been  considerably  abridged,  and  the  correspondence  assumed 
chiefly  a  literary  or  philosophical  character.  Lady  Annabel,  how- 
ever, was  always  mentionea  with  regard,  and  an  intimation  had 
been  dul;^  given  to  the  Doctor  that  she  was  in  a  delicate  and  pro- 
mising situation,  and  that  they  were  both  alike  anxious  that  he 
should  christen  their  child.  It  did  not  seem  very  surprising  to  the 
good  Doctor,  who  was  a  man  of  the  world,  that  a  husbuid,  six 
months  after  marriage,  should  not  speak  of  the  memorable  event 
with  all  the  fulness  and  fondness  of  the  honeymoon ;  and,  being  one 
of  those  happy  tempers  that  always  anticipate  the  best,  he  dis- 
missed from  his  mind,  as  vain  gossip  and  idle  exaggerations,  the 
ominous  whispers  that  occasionafiy  reached  him. 

Immediately  after  the  Christmas  ensuing  his  marriage,  the 
Herberts  returned  to  London,  and  the  Doctor,  who.  happened  to  be 
a  short  time  in  the  metropolis,  paid  them  a  visit.  His  mraervations 
were  far  from  unsatisfactory;  it  was  certainly  too  evident  that 
Marmion  was  no  longer  enamoured  of  Lady  Annabel,  but  he 
treated  her  apparently  with  courtesy,  and  even  cordiality.  The 
presence  of  Doctor  Masham  tended,  perhaps,  a  little  to  revive  old 
feelings,  for  he  was  as  much  a  favounte  with  the  wife  as  with  the 
husband ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  Doctor  quitted  them  with  an  easy 
heart,  and  sanguine  that  the  interesting  and  impending  event 
would,  in  all  probability,  revive  affection  on  the  part  of  Herbert,  or 
at  least  afford  Lady  Annabel  the  only  substitute  for  a  husband's 
heart. 

In  due  time  the  Doctor  heard  from  Herbert  that  his  wife  had 
gone  down  into  the  country;  but  was  sorry  to  observe  that 
Herbert  did  not  accompany  her.  Even  this  disagreeable  im- 
pression was  removed  by  a  letter,  shortly  after  received  from 
Herbert,  dated  from  the  castle,  and  written  in  high  spirits,  informing 
him  that  Annabel  had  made  him  the  happy  father  of  the  most 
beautiful  little  girl  in  the  world.  During  the  ensuing  three  months 
Mr.  Herbei't,  though  he  resumed  his  residence  in  London,  paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  castle,  where  Lady  Annabel  remained ;  and 
his  occasional  correspondence,  though  couched  in  a  careless  vein, 
still  on  the  whole  indicated  a  cheerfid  spirit ;  though  ever  and  anoii 
were  sarcastic  observations  as  to  the  felicity  of  the  married  state, 
which,  he  said,  was  an  undoubted  blessing,  as  it  kept  a  man  out  of  all 
scrapes,  though  unfortunately  imder  the  penalty  of  his  total  idle- 
ness and  inutility  in  life.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  reader  may 
judge  of  tlie  astonishment  of  Doctor  Masham  when,  in  common 
with  the  world,  very  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter — ^Afr. 
Herbert  having  previously  proceeded  to  London,  and  awaiting,  as 
was  said,  the  daily  arrival  of  his  wife  and  child — liis  former  tutor 
learned  that  Lady  Annabel,  accompanied  only  bv  Pauncefort  and 
Veneti%  had  sought  her  fathers  roof;  dedarihg  that  circumstances 
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had  occurred  which  rendered  it  quite  impossible  that  she  could 
lire  with  Mr.  Herbert  any  longer,  and  entreating  his  succour  and 
parental  protection. 

Never  was  such  a  hubbub  in  the  world!  In  yain  Herbert 
dauned  his  wife,  and  expressed  his  astonishment ;  declaring  that 
he  had  parted  from  her  with  the  expression  of  perfect  kind  deling 
on  both  sides.  No  answer  was  given  to  his  letter,  and  no  expl^ 
nation  of  any  kind  conceded  him.  The  world  universally  declared 
Lady  Annabel  an  injured  woman,  and  trusted  that  she  would 
eventually  have  the  good  sense  and  kindness  to  gratify  them  by 
revealing  the  mystery;  while  Herbert  on  the  contrary,  was  uni- 
versally abused  and  shunned, — avoided  by  his  acquaintances,  and 
denounced  as  the  most  depraved  of  men. 

In  this  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  Herbert  acted  in  a  manner 
the  best  calculated  to  secure  his  happiness,  and  the  very  worst  to 
preserve  his  character.  Having  ostentatiously  shown  himself  in 
every  public  place,  and  courted  notice  and  inqmry  by  every  means 
in  ms  power,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  anxious  to  conceal  himself 
or  avoid  any  inquiry,  he  left  the  country,  free  at  last  to  pursue 
that  career  to  which  he  had  always  aspired,  and  in  which  he  had 
been  checked  by  a  blunder,  from  the  consequences  of  which  he 
little  expected  that  he  should  so  speedily  and  strangely  emancipate 
himself.  It  was  in  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  that  he 
finally  established  himself,  and  there  for  many  years  he  employed 
himiself  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  which,  whether  they 
were  poetry  or  prose,  imaginative  or  investigative,  all  tended  to  the 
same  consistent  purpose,  namely,  the  fearless  and  unqualified 
promulgation  of  those  opinions,  on  the  adoption  of  which  he  sin- 
cerely believed  the  happiness  of  mankind  depended;  and  tibe 
opposite  principles  to  which,  in  his  own  case,  had  been  productive 
<a  so  much  mortification  and  misery.  His  works,  which  were 
published  in  England,  were  Utile  read,  and  universally  decried. 
The  critics  were  always  har3~at  work,  proving  that  he  was  no  poet, 
and  demonstrating  in  the  most  logiciu  manner  that  he  was  quite 
incapable  of  reasoning  on  the  conmionest  topic.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  his  ignorance  was  self-evident;  and  though  he  was  very  fond 
of  quoting  Greek  they  doubted  whether  he  was  capable  of  reading 
the  original  authors.  The  general  impression  of  the  ]Snglish 
public,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  was,  that  Herbert  waa  an 
abondoned  being,  of  the  most  profligate  habits,  opposed  to  all  the 
institutions  of  society  that  kept  Ins  infamy  in  check,  and  an 
avowed  atheist ;  and  as  scarcely  any  one  but  a  sympathetic  spirit 
ever  read  a  line  he  wrote — ^for  indeed  the  very  sight  of  his  works 
waarfJolTution — ^it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  this  opinion  was  so 
generally  prevalent.  A  calm  inquirer  might,  perhaps,  have  sus- 
pected tbat  abandoned  profligacy  is  not  very  compatible  with 
severe  study,  and  that  an  author  is  seldom  loose  in  his  life,  even  if 
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he  be  licentkras  m  Ins  writings.  A  calm  iiiqairer  mi^ht,  perhaps, 
hnve  been  of  opinion  that  a  solitarj  aa^  maj  be  the  antagonist  of  a 
priesthood  without  absolutely  denying  the  existence  of  a  €k)d; 
but  there  never  are  calm  inqnirevs.  The  world,  on  erery  sulijecty 
howeyer  miequaUy,  is  diyid^  into  narties ;  and  even  in  the  ease  cf 
Herbert  and  his  writings,  thoae  wW  adirared  his  genius,  and  tht 
generosity  of  his  soul,  were  not  content  without  advocating,  prin* 
cipally  out  of  pique  to  his  adyersaries.  Us  extreme  opimons  ov 
ereiy  subject — moral,  political,  and  religious. 

Besides,  it  mwt  be  confessed,  there  was  another  circumstaace 
which  was  almost  as  fatal  to  Herbert's  character  in  England  as  hia 
loose  and  heretical  opinions.  The  travelling  English,  wiring  their 
visits  to  Geneva,  found  out  that  ihdr  countryman  solaced  or  en- 
livened his  Bolitiide  by  unhallowed  ties.  It  is  a  habit  to  which  very 
young  men,  who  are  separated  from  er  deserted  by  their  wives, 
occasioBafiy  have  recourse.  WroBgx  VP^  doubt,  as  most  things  are, 
but  it  is  to  be  hojied  venial ;  at  least  in  the  case  of  any  man  who  is 
not  also  an  atheist.  TUs  unfortunate  mistress  of  Herbert,  was 
magnified  into  a  seraglio ;  the  most  extraordinary  tales  of  the  va- 
luptuous  life  of  one  who  generally  at  his  studies  oatwatched  the 
stars,  were  rife  in  Engtish  society ;  and 

^  Hoary  Marquises  and  strqJing  Dukes,'' 

who  were  either  nrotectmg  opera  dancers,  or,  still  worse,  making 
love  to  their  neignbours'  wives,  either  looked  grave  when  the  name 
of  Herbert  was  mentioned  in  female  society,  or  affectedly  oenfiised, 
as  if  they  could  a  tale  unfold,  if  they  were  not  convinced  that  the 
sense  of  propriety  among  all  present  was  infinitely  sup^or  to  their 
sense  of  canosify. 

The  only  person  to  whom  Herbert  communicated  in  England  was 
Doctor  Masnam.  He  wrote  to  him  unmediately  on  his  establish- 
ment at  (Geneva,  in  a  calm  yet  sincere  and  serious  tone,  as  if  it  were 
usdess  to  dweQ  too  fully  on  the  past.  Yet  he  declared,  although 
now  that  it  was  aQ  over  he  avowed  his  joy  at  the  interposition  of  his 
destiny,  and  the  opportmiiW  which  he  at  kngth  posseased  of  pur- 
suing the  career  for  iriiich  he  was  adapted,  that  he  iumI  to  his  know- 
ledge given  his  wife  no  cause  of  offence  which  could  authorise  her 
conduct.  As  for  his  daughter,  he  said  he  should  not  be  so  cruel  as 
to  tear  her  from  her  mother's  breast ;  though,  if  anything  could 
induce  him  to  such  behaviour,  it  would  be  the  malignant  and  un- 
generous menace  of  his  wife's  relatives,  that  they  would  oppose  his 
preferred  daim  to  the  guardianship  of  his  child,  on  the  plea  of  his 
mmioral  life  and  atheistical  opinions.  With  reference  to  pecuniary 
arrangements,  as  his  chief  seat  was  entailed  on  male  heirs,  he  pro- 
posed that  lus  wife  should  take  up  her  abode  at  Cherbury,  an  estate 
which  had  been  settled  on  her  and  her  children  at  her  marriage, 
and  which,  tiierefore,  would  descend  to  Yenetia.    Finally,  he  ex- 
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pressed  bis  sAtisfaction  that  the  neighbonrhood  of  Marringhnrst 
▼onld  permit  his  good  and  still  fedthfid  friend  to  coUiTate  the  sodetj 
and  g^rd  oTer  the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  Herbert's  exile,  for  snch  indeed  it 
might  be  considered,  the  Doctor  maintained  with  him  a  rare  jet 
re^ar  correspondence ;  but  after  that  time  a  pnbUc  erent  oecnrred, 
and  a  revolution  took  place  in  Herbert's  life  which  terminated  aU 
conmunication  between  them ;  a  termination  occasioned,  however, 
bj  such  a  simoltaneooB  convietictt  of  its  absolate  necessity,  that  it 
was  not  attended  by  any  of  those  painful  oonmunicationB  which  are 
too  often  the  harrowing  foremiiBeni  «f  a  formal  diorvption  of 
ancient  ties. 

This  event  was  tiie  revolt  of  the  Ameriean  colonies ;  aad  this  re- 
Tohition  in  Herbert's  career,  his  )imction  with  tlie  rebels  against  his 
native  coimtry.  Doubtless  it  was  not  without  a  struggle,  perhaps  a 
pang,  that  Ho^bert  resolved  npen  a  line  of  conduct  to  which  it  must 
assuredly  have  required  the  strongest  throb  of  his  cosmopolitan 
sympathy,  and  his  amplest  definition  of  philanthropy  to  have  im- 
pelled him.  But  without  any  vindictive  feelings  towards  Ei^land, 
for  he  ever  professed  and  exercised  charity  towards  his  enemies, 
attnbnting  their  condnct  entbreh^  to  their  ignoranee  and  prejudice, 
upon  this  step  he  nevertheless  ielt  it  his  duty  to  decide.  There 
seemed  in  the  opening  prospects  of  America^  in  a  world  stffl  sew, 
which  had  borrowed  from  the  old  as  it  were  only  so  orach  civilisa- 
tion as  was  necessary  to  create  and  to  maiiitain  <N^r ;  there  seemed 
in  the  circumstances  of  its  boundless  territory,  and  the  total  absence 
of  feudal  institutions  and  pcejudiees,  so  fair  a  field  for  the  practical 
introduction  of  those  regenerating  principles  to  whidi  HeiWt  had 
devoted  all  the  thought  and  labour  of  his  life,  that  he  resolved,  alter 
long  and  perhaps  painful  meditation,  to  sacrifice  erery  feeling  and  fu- 
ture interest  to  its  fuUthnent.  All  idea  of  ever  returning  to  bos  native 
eoontry,  evtti  were  it  only  to  mix  his  ashes  with  the  generations  of 
his  ancestors ;  all  hope  of  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  or  of  pressing 
to  his  heart  that  daughter,  often  present  to  his  tender  fiincy,  and 
to  whose  affections  he  had  feelingly  appealed  in  an  outburst  of 
passionate  poetry — all  these  chances,  chances  which,  in  suite  of  his 
^^03ophy,  had  yet  a  lingering  charm,  must  be  discardea  for  ever. 
They  were  discarded.  Assigning  his  estate  to  lus  heir  upon  con- 
ditions, in  order  to  prevent  its  forfeitiure,  with  such  resoorccs  as  he 
could  command,  and  which  were  considerable,  Marmion  Herbert 
arrived  at  Boston,  where  his  rank,  his  wealth,  his  disting^uLjhcd 
name,  his  great  talents,  and  his  undoubted  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
liberty,  procured  him  an  eminent  and  gratilyinff  reception.  He 
offered  to  raise  a  regiment*  for  the  republic,  and  the  offer  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and  he  was  oirolled  among  the  citizens.  All  this  occurred 
about  the  time  that  the  Gadurcis  family  first  settled  at  the  abbey, 
and  this  narrative  will  probably  throw  tight  upon  several  slight 
incidents  which  heretofore  may  have  9*^tracted  the  perplexed  atten- 
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tion  of  tie  reader :  such  as  the  newspaper  brought  by  Dr.  Masham 
at  the  Christmas  visit ;  the  tears  shed  at  a  subsequent  period  at 
Marringhurst,  when  he  related  to  her  the  last  intelligence  that  had 
been  received  from  America.  For,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  misery  and  mortification  which  this  last  conduct  of  her 
husband  occasioned  Lady  Annabel,  brought  up,  as  she  had  been, 
with  feelings  of  romantic  loyalty  and  unswervmg  patriotism.  To 
be  a  traitor  seemed  the  only  blot  that  remained  for  his  sullied 
scutcheon,  and  she  had  never  dreamed  of  that.  An  infidel,  a  pro- 
fligate, a  deserter  from  his  home,  an  apostate  from  his  God !  one 
infamy  alone  remained,  and  now  he  had  attained  it ; — a  traitor  to 
his  king !    Why,  every  peasant  would  despise  him ! 

(General  Herbert,  however,  for  such  he  speedily  became,  at  the 
head  of  his  division,  soon  arrested  the  attention,  and  commanded 
the  respect,  of  Europe.  To  his  exertions  the  successful  result  of 
the  struggle  was,  in  a  great  measure,  attributed;  and  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Congress,  of  which  he  became  a  member.  Hia 
militaTy  and  political  reputation  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
his  literary  fame.  His  works  were  reprinted  in  America,  and 
translated  mto  French,  and  published  at  Geneva  and  Basle,  whence 
they  were  surreptitiously  introduced  into  France.  The  Whigs,  who 
had  become  very  factious,  and  nearly  revolutionary,  during  the 
American  war,  suddenly  became  proua  of  their  countryman,  whom 
a  new  world  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  and  Paris  declared  to  be  a  great 
poet  and  an  illustrious  philosopher.  His  writings  became  fashion- 
able, especially  among  the  young;  numerous  editions  of  them 
appearea ;  and  in  time  it  was  discovered  that  Herbert  was  now  not 
only  openly  read,  and  enthusiastically  admired,  but  had  founded  a 
school. 

The  struggle  with  America  ceased  about  the  time  of  Lord 
Oadurcis'  la^t  visit  to  Cherbury,  when  from  his  indignant  lips 
Yenetia  first  learnt  the  enormities  of  her  father's  career.  Since 
that  period  some  three  years  had  elapsed  until  we  introduced  our 
readers  to  the  boudoir  of  Lady  Monteagle.  During  this  period, 
among  the  Whigs  and  their  partisans  the  literary  fame  of  Herbert 
had  arisen  and  become  established.  How  they  have  passed  in  re^ 
gard  to  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  and  her  daughter,  on  tne  one  hand 
and  Lord  Cadurcis  himself  on  the  other,  we  will  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Frou  the  last  departure  of  Lord  Cadurcis  from  Cherbury,  the 
Health  of  Yenetia  again  declined.  Tlie  truth  is,  she  brooded  in 
solitude  over  her  strange  lot,  until  her  nerves  became  relaxed  by  in- 
tense reverie  and  suppressed  feeling.    The  attention  of  a  mother 
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10  wra^t  up  in  her  child  as  Lady  Annahel,  was  sooi  attracted  to  the 
increasing  langour  of  our  heroine,  whose  eye  each  day  seemed  to 
grow  less  bright,  and  her  graceful  form  less  Hthe  and  active.  No 
longer,  fond  of  the  sun  and- breeze  as  a  beautiful  bird,  was  Venetia 
seen,  as  heretofore,  glancing  in  the  garden,  or  bounding  over  the 
lawns ;  too  often  might  she  1^  found  reclining  on  the  couch,  in  spite 
of  all  the  temptations  of  the  spring;  while  her  temper,  once  so 
singularly  sweet  that  it  seemed  there  was  not  in' the  world  a  word 
that  could  ruffle  it,  and  which  required  so  keenly  and  responded  so 
quickly  to  sympathy,  became  resenred,  if  not  absolutely  sullen,  or 
at  times  even  captious  and  fretful. 

This  change  in  the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  her  daughter 
filled  Lady  .£mabel  witn  anxiety  and  alarm.  In  vain  she  expressed 
to  Venetia  her  conviction  of  her  indisposition ;  but  Venetia,  though 
her  altered  habits  confirmed  the  suspicion,  and  authorised  the  in- 
quiry of  her  parent,  persisted  ever  in  asserting  that*  she  had  no  ail- 
ment. Her  old  medical  attendant  was,  howeyer,  consulted,  and 
being  perplexed  with  the  case,  he  recommended  change  of  air. 
Lady  Annabel  then  consulted  Dr.  Masham,  and  he  gave  ^  opinion 
in  favour  of  change  of  air  for  one  reason ;  and  that  was,  that  it 
would  bring  with  it  what  he  had  long  considered  Venetia  to  stand 
in  need  of,  and  that  was  change  of  1&. 

Dr.  Masham  was  right ;  but  then,  to  guide  him  in  forming  Ids 
judgment,  he  had  the  advantage  of  some  psychological  knowledge 
of  Uie  case,  which,  in  a  great  degree,  was  a  sealed  book  to  the  poor 
puzzled  ph^cian.  We  laugh  very  often  at  the  errors  of  medical 
men ;  but  if  we  would  only,  when  we  constllt  them,  have  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  extend  to  them  something  better  than  a  half- 
confidence,  we  might  be  cured  the  sooner.  How  often,  when  the 
unhappy  disciple  of  Esctdapius  is  perplexing  himself  about  the, 
state  of  our  bodies,  we  might  throw  light  upon  his  obscure  labours  ^ 
by  simply  detailing  to  him  the  state  of  our  minds  I 

The  result  of  these  consultations  in  the  Herbert  family  was  a  final 
resolution  on  the  part  of  Lady  Annabel  to  quit  Cherbuir  for  a 
whUe.  As  the  sea  air  was  especially  recommeig^d  to  Venetia, 
and  as  Lady  Annabel  shrank  with  a  morbid  apprehension  from 
society,  to  which  nothing  could  persuade  her  she  was  not  an  object 
either  of  odium  or  impertinent  curiosity,  she  finally  resolved  to  visit 
Weymouth,  then  a  very  small  and  secluded  watering-place,  and 
whither  she  arrived  and  settled  herself,  it  not  being  even  the  season 
when  its  few  customai^^  visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering. 

This  residence  at  Weymouth  quite  repaid  Lady  Annabel  for  all 
the  trouble  of  her  new  settlement,  and  for  the  change  in  her  life 
very  painful  to  her  confirmed  habits,  which  she  experienced  in 
leaving  for  the  first  time  for  such  a  long  series  of  years,  her 
old  hafl ;  for  the  rose  soon  returned  to  the  cheek  of  her  daughter, 
and  the  western  breezes,  joined  with  the  influence  of  the  new 
oljects  that  surrnqnded  her,  and  especially  of  that  ocean,  and 
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its  Btrange  tnd  inexliaiistible  variety,  on  which  she  gazed  for 
the  first  time,  gradually,  hut  surely,  completed  the  restoration 
of  Venetia  to  health,  and  with  it  to  much  of  her  old  viyacity. 

When  Lady  Annahel  had  resided  ahout  a  year  at  Weymouth,  in 
the  society  of  which  she  had  inyariably  ma»3  the  indisposition  of 
Venetia  a  reasoa  for  not  entering,  a  great  reyolution  suddenly 
occurred  at  this  little  quiet  watermg-]plaoe ;  for  it  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  summer  residence  of  the  £nglish  court.  The  celebrated 
name,  the  distinguiahred  s{>p6arance,  and  tiie  secluded  habits  of 
Lady  Annabel  and  her  daughter,  had  rendered  them  the  objects  of 
rery  general  interest.  Occasionally  they  were  met  in  a  sea-side  walk 
by  some  fellow-wanderer  over  the  sands,  or  toiler  oyer  the  shingles ; 
and  romantic  reports  of  the  dignify  of  the  mother,  and  the  daughter's 
beauty,  were  repeated  by  the  fortunate  obsenrers  to  the  lounging 
circle  of  ihe  pnbuc  liln-aiy  or  the  baths. 

The  moment  ihat  Lady  Annabel  was  aasored  that  the  royal  family 
had  positivdy  fixed  upon  Weymouth  for  their  residence,  and  were 
even  daily  expected,  she  resdved  instantlr  to  retire.  Her  stem 
sense  of  duty  assured  her  that  it  was  neither  delicate  nor  loyal  to 
obtrude  before  the  presence  of  an  outraged  monarch  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  a  traitor ;  her  haughty,  though  wounded,  spirit  shrank 
from  the  reyiyal  of  her  husband's  histoiy,  which  must  be  the  con- 
sequence of  such  a  cox\junctioD,  and  from  the  startling  and  painful 
remarks  which  might  reach  the  shrouded  ear  of  her  daughter.  With 
her  characteristic  decision,  and  with  her  usual  stem  volition,  Lady 
Annabel  quitted  Weymouth  instantly,  but  she  was  in  some  degree 
consoled  for  the  r^;ret  and  i4>prehensiyeDess  which  she  felt  at  thus 
leaving  a  place  that  had  otherwise  so  happily  fulfilled  all  her  hopes 
and  wishes,  amd  that  seemed  to  agree  so  entirely  with  Venetia,  by 
finding  wiezpeetedly  a  marine  villa^  some  few  mues  further  up  the 
coast,  which  was  untenaated,  and  which  offered  to  Lady  Annabel 
all  the  accommodation  she  could  desire. 

It  so  happened  this  sumoier  that  Dr.  Masham  paid  the  Herberts 
a  visit,  and  it  was  his  hal^t  oceasionallv  to  ride  mto  Weymouth  to 
read  the  n^Trfrpf^r  or  pass  an  hour  m  that  easy  kunging  chat, 
which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  princ^al  diversions  of  a  watering- 
place.  A  great  dignitary  of  the  chno'ch,  who  was  about  the  Ejng, 
and  to  whom  Dr.  Ifaaham  was  known  not  merely  by  r^utation, 
mentioned  his  jtresence  to  his  Majesty ;  and  the  King,  who  was 
fend  of  the  society  of  eTfriiwat  divines,  desired  that  Dr.  Masham 
shoidd  be  presented  to  him.  Now,  so  fav4>urable  was  the  impres- 
sion that  tiie  rector  of  Mairinghurst  made  upon  his  sovereign,  that 
from  that  moment  the  King  was  scarcely  ever  content  unless  he 
was  in  attendance.  His  Majesty,  who  was  hsmpy  in  asking  questions, 
and  mudi  too  acute  to  be  biajfled  when  he  sought  imormation, 
finally  elicited  from  the  Doctor,  all  that,  in  order  to  j^ease  Lady 
Annabel,  he  lon^  struggled  to  cenoaal ;  but  when  the^Sing  found 
that  the  dtsertea  wife  and  daughter  of  Herbert  were  really  living  in 
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the  neiglibourliood,  and  that  ihej  had  qnitted  Weymouth  on  hu 
arrival,  from  a  feeling  of  delicate  loyalty,  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
kind-hearted  monarch  hut  personally  assuring  them  of  the  interest  he 
took  in  their  welfare ;  ana  accordingly,  the  next  day,  without  giving 
Lady  Annahel  even  the  preparation  of  a  notice,  his  Majesty  and  his 
royal  consort,  attended  omy  hy  a  lord  in  waiting,  called  at  the 
marine  viDa,  and  fairly  introduced  themselves. 

An  acquaintance,  occasioned  hy  a  sentiment  of  generous  and 
condescending  sympathy,  was  estahlished  and  strengthened  into  in- 
timacy, hy  the  personal  qualities  of  those  thus  deli^telv  honoured. 
The  King  and  Queen  were  equally  delighted  with  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  terrihle  rehel ;  and  iJthough,  of  course,  not  an  aUu- 
sion  was  made  to  his  existence.  Lady  Annabel  felt  not  the  less  acutely 
the  cause  to  which  she  was  indebted  for  a  notice  ao  gratifying,  but 
which  ake  afterwards  ensured  bj  her  own  merits.  How  strange 
are  the  acddents  of  life !  Venetia  Herbert,  who  had  been  bred  up 
in  unbroken  solitude,  and  whose  converse  had  been  confined  to  two 
or  three  beings,  suddenly  found  herself  the  guest  of  a  King,  and 
the  visitor  to  a  court !  She  stepped  at  once  n-om  solitude  into  the 
most  august  drde  of  society ;  yet,  though  she  had  enjoyed  none  of 
that  initiatory  experience  widen  is  usually  held  so  indispensable  to 
the  votaries  w  fashion,  her  happy  nature  qualified  her  to  play  her 
part  without  effort  and  with  success.  Serene  and  graceful,  she 
minted  in  the  strange  and  novel  scene,  as  if  it  had  been  for  ever 
her  lot  to  dazzle  and  to  charm.  Ere  the  royal  family  returned  to 
London,  they  extracted  from  Lady  Annabel  a  compliance  with  their 
earnest  wislies,  that  she  should  fix  her  residence,  during  the  ensuing 
season,  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  she  should  herself  present  Ve- 
netia at  St.  James's.  The  wishes  ai  kings  are  eommaiids ;  and 
Lady  Annabel,  who  thus  unexpectedly  perceived  some  of  the  moat 
painful  anticipations  of  her  solitude  at  onoe  dissipated,  and  that  her 
chOd,  instead  of  being  subjected  on  her  entrance  into  life  to  all  the 
mortifications  she  h^  imagined,  would,  on  the  contrary,  find  her^ 
first  introduction  under  auspices  the  most  flattering  and  advaop 
tageous,  bowed  a  dutiful  assent  to  the  condescending  mjunctions. 

Such  were  the  memorable  consequences,  of  this  visit  to  Wey- 
mouth 1  The  return  of  Lady  Annabel  to  the  world,  and  her  in- 
tended residence  in  the  metropolis,  while  the  good  Masham  pre- 
oeded  their  arrival  to  receive  a  mitre.  Strange  events,  and  yet  not 
improbable ! 

In  the  meantime.  Lord  Cadurds  had  repaired  to  the  university, 
where  his  rank  and  ins  eccentric  qualities  quickly  ga&ered  round 
him  a  choice  circle  of  intimates,  chiefly  culled  from  his  old  schod- 
feUows.  Of  these,  the  great  minority  were  his  seniors,  for  whose 
society  the  maturi^  of  his  mind  qualified  him.  It  so  happened 
that  these  companions  were  in  general  influenced  by  those  liberal 
opinions  which  had  become  in  vogue  during  the  Amerioan  war,  and 
frijm  which  Lord  Oadnrda  had  hitherto  been  preaenml  bj  the 
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society  in  which  he  had  preyionsl^  mingled  in  the  house  of  hia 
guardian.  With  the  characteristic  caprice  and  impetuosity  of 
youth,  Cadurcis  rapidly  and  ardently  imoibed  all  these  doctrmes, 
captivated  alike  by  theur  boldness  and  their  novelty.  Hitherto  the 
child  of  prejudice,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  now  the  creature 
of  reason,  and,  determined  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  he  soon 
learned  to  question  everything  that  was  received.  A  friend  intro- 
duced him  to  the  writing  of  Herbert, — ^that  very  Herbert  whom  he 
had  been  taught  to  look  upon  with  so  much  terror  and  odium. 
Their  perusal  operated  a  complete  revolution  of  his  mind ;  and  in 
little  more  than  a  year  from  his  flight  from  Cherbury,  he  had  be- 
come an  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  great  master,  for  his  violent 
abuse  of  whom  he  had  been  banished  tirom  those  happy  bowers. 
The  courage,  the  boldness,  the  eloquence,  the  imagmation,  the 
strange  and  romantic  career  of  Herbert,  carried  the  spirit  of  Ca- 
durcis captive.  The  sympathetic  companions  studied  his  works 
and  smiled  with  scorn  at  the  prejudice  of  which  their  great  model 
had  been  the  victim,  and  of  which  they  had  been  so  long  the  dupes. 
As  for  Cadurcis,  he  resolved  to  emulate  him,  and  he  commenced  his 
noble  rivalship  by  a  systematic  neglect  of  all  the  duties  and  the 
studies  of  his  college  me.  His  irre^ilar  habits  procured  him  con- 
stant reprimands  in  which  he  gloried ;  he  revenged  himself  on  the 
authorities  by  writing  epigrams,  and  by  keeping  a  bear,  which  he 
declared  should  stand  for  a  fellowship.  At  length,  having  wilfully 
outraged  the  most  important  regulations,  he  was  expelled ;  and  he 
made  his  expulsion  the  subject  of  a  satire  equally  personal  and  phi- 
losophic, ana  which  obtained  applause  for  the  great  talent  whicn  it 
displayed,  even  from  those  who  lamented  its  want  of  judg-mcnt  and 
the  misconduct  of  its  writer.  Flushed  with  success,  Cadurcis  at 
length  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  Nature  had  intended  him 
for  a  poet.  He  repaired  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  Whigs,  whose  party  he  immediately  embraced,  and 
wiierc  he  published  a  poem,  in  which  he  painted  his  own  character 
as  the  hero,  and  of  which — ^in  spite  of  all  the  exaggeration  and  ex- 
travagance of  youth — ^the  genius  was  undeniable.  Society  sympa- 
thised with  a  young  and  a  noble  poet ;  his  poem  was  read  by  all 
parties  with  enthusiasm ;  Cadurcis  became  tiie  fashion.  To  use  his 
own  expression,  "One  morning  he  awoke,  and  found  himself 
famous."  Young,  singularly  handsome,  with  evei7  gift  of  nature 
and  fortune,  and  with  an  inordinate  vanity  that  raged  in  his  soul, 
Cadurcis  soon  forgot  the  high  philosophy  that  had  for  a  moment 
attracted  him,  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  absorbing  egotism 
which  had  ever  been  latent  in  his  passionate  and  ambitious  mind. 
Gifted  with  energies  that  few  have  ever  equalled,  and  fooled  to  the 
bent  by  the  excited  sympathies  of  society,  he  poured  forth  his 
creative  and  daring  spirit,  with  a  license  that  conquered  all  obstacles, 
from  the  very  aucUlcity  with  which  he  assailed  :mem.  In  a  word, 
the  youngi  the  reseryed,  and  unknown  Cadurcis — ^who,  but  three 
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jean  bock,  was  to  have  lired  in  the  domestic  solitude  for  which  he 
alone  felt  himself  fitted — ^iilled  every  heart  and  glittered  in  every 
eje.  The  men  envied,  the  women  loved,  all  admired  liim.  His 
life  was  a  perpetual  triumph ;  a  brilliant  and  applauding  stage,  on 
which  he  ever  played  a  dazzling  and  heroic  part.  So  sudden  and 
80  startling  had  been  his  apparition,  so  vigorous  and  unceasing  the 
efforts  by  which  h&had  maintained  his  first  overwhelming  impres- 
sion, and  not  merely  by  his  writings,  but  by  his  unusual  manners, 
and  eccentric  life,  that  no  one  had  yet  found  time  to  draw  his 
breath,  to  observe,  to  inquire,  and  to  criticise.  He  had  risen,  and 
still  flamed,  like  a  comet  as  wild  as  it  was  beautiful,  and  strange 
as  it  was  brilliant. 


CHAPTER  17. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  dinner  party  at  Lord  Monieagle's. 

When  the  Bishop  of entered  the  room,  he  found  nearly  all 

the  expected  guests  assembled,  and  was  immediately  presented  by 
his  host  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  received  him  with  all  that 
fascinating  address  for  which  she  was  celebrated,  expressing  the 
extreme  delight  which  she  felt  at  thus  becoming  formally  acquainted 
with  one  whom  her  husband  had  long  taught  her  to  admire  and 
rcTerence.  Utterly  unconscious  who  had  just  joined  the  circle,  while 
Lord  Monteagle  was  introducing  his  newly-arrived  ffuest  to  many 
present,  and  to  all  of  whom  he  was  unknown  except  by  reputation. 
Lord  Cadurds  was  standing  apart,  apparently  wrapt  in  his  own 
thoughts;  but  the  truth  is,  in  spite  of  all  the  excitement  in  which 
he  lived,  he  had  difficulty  in  oveicoming  the  natural  reserve  of  his 
disposition. 

**  Watch  Gadurcis,"  said  Mr.  Horace  Pole  to  a  very  fine  lady. 
^  Does  not  he  look  sublime  ?  " 

**  Show  me  him,"  said  the  lady,  veir  eagerly ;  **  I  have  never 
seen  him  yet;  I  am  actually  dying  to  know  him.  You  know  we 
have  just  come  to  town.'' 

'^ijid  have  caught  the  raging  epidemic,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Pole, 
with  a  sneer.  **  However,  were  is  the  marvellous  young  gentle- 
man! ^  Alone  in  a  crowd,'  as  he  says  in  his  last  poem.  Very 
interesting  I" 

**  Wonderful  creature ! "  exclaimed  the  dame. 

^ Charming  1"  said  Mr.  Pole.  ''If  you  ask  Lady  Monteagle, 
she  will  introduce  him  to  you,  and  then,  ^rhaps,  you  will  be 
fortunate  enough  to  be  handed  to  dinner  by  him." 

«0h!  how  I  should  like  it  I" 

*^  Ton  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  eat;  he  cannot  endure  a 
woman  who  eats." 

*•  I  never  do,"  said  the  lady,  rerj  simply ;  *'  at  least  at  dinner.* 
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''All!  then  jon  will  quite  snit  him;  I  daire  say  he  wiU  write  a 
BOimet  to  yon,  and  call  yon  Thyrza/' 

'<  I  wish  I  conld  get  him  to  write  some  Iznes  in  my  book,"  said 
the  lady;  ^  Charles  Fox  has  written  some ;  he  was  staying  with  113 
in  the  autnmn,  and  he  has  written  an  ode  to  my  Httle  doff /' 

**  How  rery  amiable!  '*  said  Mr.  Pole ;  ** I  dare  say  tiaey  are  as 
good  as  his  elegy  on  Mrs.  Orew's  cat.  But  you  must  not  talk  of 
cats  and  dogs  to  Cadurds.  He  is  too  exalted  to  commemorate  any 
animal  less  sublime  than  a  ti^er  or  a  barb." 

<<  Tou  forget  his  beautiM  lines  on  his  Newfoundlaind,''  said  the 
lady. 

"  Veij  complimentary  to  ua  all,"  said  Mr.  Horace  Pole.  **The 
interesting  misanthrope ! " 

**  He  looks  very  unnappy." 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  Pole.  "Evidently  something  on  his  oon- 
Bcience." 

"  They  do  whisper  veiy  odd  things,"  said  the  lady,  with  great 
enriosity.    *^  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  them  ?^ 

"Oh!  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Pole;  "lookathim;  you  can  detect 
crime  in  every  gliuioe." 

"  Dear  me,  how  shocking  I  I  flnnk  he  must  be  the  most  interest- 
ing person  that  ever  lived.  I  should  bo  like  to  knew  him  I  They 
say  he  is  so  veiT  odd." 

"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Pole.  "He  must  be  a  man  of  genius ;  lie  is 
80  unlike  everybody;  the  verr  tie  of  his  cravat  proves  it.  And 
ids  hair,  so  savage  and  dishevelled;  none  but  a  man  of  genius  would 
not  wear  powder.  Watch  him  to^y,  and  you  will  observe  that  he 
will  not  condescend  to  perform  the  slightest  act  like  an  ordiniwy 
mortal.  I  met  him  at  dinner  yesterday  at  Fanshawe's,  and  he 
touched  nothing  but  Mscuits  md  soda-water.  Fanshawe,  you  know, 
is  famous  for  his  cook.  Very  complimentary  and  grati^^g,  was  it 
not?" 

"  Dear  me  I "  said  the  ladv, "  I  am  defighted  to  see  him ;  and  yet 
I  hope  I  shall  not  sit  by  him  at  dinner.  I  am  mute  afraid  of 
him." 

"He  is  reall^  very  awftd! "  said  Afr.  Pole. 

In  the  meantime,  the  subject  of  these  observatSons  slowly  with- 
drew to  the  further  end  ti  the  saloon,  apart  from  every  one,  and 
threw  himself  upon  a  couch  with  a  somewhat  discontented  afar. 
Lady  Monteagle,  whose  eye  had  never  left  him  for  a  moment, 
although  her  attentions  had  been  necessarily  oommanded  by  her 
guests,  and  who  dreaded  the  silent  rages  in  which  Gauurcis 
eonstantly  indnlged,  and  which,  when  once  assumed  for  the  day, 
were  with  great  difficulty  dissipated,  seized  the  first  opportunity  to 
join  and  soothe  him. 

••  Dear  Oadurcis,"  she  said, "  wiy  do  you  «t  here  ?  You  know  I 
am  obliged  to  speak  to  all  these  odious  people,  and  it  is  very  cruel 
of  you." 
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'Ton  leaned  to  me  to  be  eztremelj  haf  py,**  repHed  his  lord« 
ihi^  in  a  saMaBtic  tone. 

<<Kow,  Oadmcifi,  for  Heayen's  sake  do  not  play  with  mj  feeU 
ings  "  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle,  in  a  deprecating  tone.  ^  Pray 
be  andaUe.  If  I  think  yon  are  in  one  of  your  dark  humours,  it  is 
^vite  impoanUe  for  me  to  attend  to  these  people ;  and  you  know  it 
IB  the  only  point  on  which  Monteagle  ever  has  an  opinion;  he 
innstB  upon  my  attending  to  his  guests/' 

*  If  you  prefer  his  guests  to  me,  attend  to  them/' 

«  N0W9  Oadoicis  1 1  ask  you  as  a  favour,  a  farour  to  me,  only  for 
to^y.  Be  kind,  be  amiable,  you  can  if  you  like ;  no  person  can 
be  more  amiable ;  now,  do  I " 

<<  I  am  Teiy  amiable,"  said  his  lordship ;  ^  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 
If  you  are.    Ton  made  me  dine  here." 

«Now,Cadnrcb!'' 

^Have  I  not  dmed  here  to  satisfy  yon?" 

^YesI    It  was  Tery  kind.'' 

"  But,  really,  that  I  should  be  wearied  with  all  the  eommon- 
places  of  these  creatures  who  come  to  eat  your  husband's  cutlets, 
IS  too  much,"  said  his  lordship.  "  And  you,  Gertrude,  what  neces- 
nty  can  there  be  in  your  troubling  yourself  to  amuse  people  whom 
you  meet  eveiy  day  of  your  life,  and  who,  from  the  vulgar  per- 
Tersi^  of  society,  value  you  in  ezaaet  proportion  as  yon  ne^ect 

<<Tes,  but  to-day  I  must  be  attentive;  for  Henry,  with  hk  immI 
thooghtlesBiiess,  has  asked  this  new  bishop  to  dine  with  us.'' 

"^The  Bishop  of ?"  inquired  Lord  Cadurds,  eagcriy.    «Ii 

keooming?" 

^He  has  been  in  the  room  this  quarter  of  an  hour." 

«What,  Ifasham!  Doctor  Masham!"  continued  Lord  Cadveis. 

^Asraredly." 

Lord  Gadmreis  dianged  colour,  and  even  sighed.  He  rose  rather 
foiekly,  and  said,  **  I  must  go  and  speak  to  lum." 

Bo,  quitl»ig  Lady  Monteagle,  he  crossed  the  room,  and  wtth  aU 
tiie  simpl^dty  of  old  days,  which  instantly  returned  on  him,  those 
mdancfaoly  eyes  sparkling  with  animation,  and  that  languid  form 
quiek  with  excitement,  he  caught  the  Doctor's  glance,  and  shook 
Ais  extended  hand  with  a  heartiness  which  astonished  the  surround- 
ing speetaton,  accustomed  to  the  elaborate  listlessness  of  his  usual 


^  My  dear  Doctor  I  my  dear  Lord  1  I  am  glad  to  say,"  said  Ca- 
dureis,  **  this  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  unexpected  pleasure  I 
ever  reeelTed.  Of  lUl  persons  in  the  world,  you  are  the  one  whom 
I  was  most  anxious  to  meet." 

The  good  Bishop  appeared  not  less  gratified  with  the  rencounter 
than  Oadarcis  himself;  but,  in  the  midst  of  their  mutual  con- 
gratulatioDS,  dinner  was  announced  and  served ;  and  in  due  order, 

11—2 
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Lord  Cadurcis  found  himself  attending  that  yerj  fine  lady,  whom 
Mr.  Horace  Pole  had,  in  jest,  suggested  should  be  the  object  of  his 
services ;  while  Mr.  Pole  himself  was  seated  opposite  to  him  at 
table. 

The  lady,  remembering  all  Mr.  Pole's  intimations,  was  really  very 
much  frightened ;  she  at  first  could  scarcely  reply  to  the  casual  ol^ 
servations  of  her  neighbour,  and  quite  resolred  not  to  eat  anything. 
But  his  lively  and  voluble  conversation,  his  perfectly  unaffected 
manner,  and  the  nonchdance  with  which  he  helped  himself  to  every 
dish  that  was  offered  him,  soon  reassured  her.  Her  voice  became 
a  little  firmer,  her  manner  less  embarrassed,  and  she  even  began 
meditating  a  delicate  assault  unon  a  fricassee. 

^  Are  you  going  to  Ranelagn  to-night  ?  "  inquired  Lord  Cadnr- 
ds ;  *^  I  think  I  shall  take  a  round.  There  is  nothing  Hke  amuse- 
ment ;  it  is  the  only  thing  worth  living  for ;  and  I  thank  my  destiny 
I  am  easily  amused.  We  must  persuade  Lady  Montei^le  to  go 
with  us.  Let  us  make  a  party,  and  return  and  sup.  I  like  a  sup- 
per ;  nothing  in  the  world  more  charming  than  a  supper — 

*  A  lobster  salad,  and  champagne  and  chat.' 

That  is  life,  and  very  delightful.  Why,  really,  my  dear  madam,  you 
eat  nothing.  You  will  never  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  a 
Ranelagh  campaign  on  the  sustenance  of  a  pSt^.  Pole,  my  good 
fellow,  will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  ?  We  had  a  pleasant  party 
yesterday  at  Fanshawe's,  and  apparently  a  capital  dinner.  1  was 
sorrv  that  I  could  not  play  mv  part ;  but  I  have  led  rather  a  raking 
life  lately.    We  must  go  ana  oine  with  him  again.'' 

Lord  Cadurcis'  neighbour  and  Mr.  Pole  exchanged  looks;  and 
the  lady,  emboldened  by  the  unexpected  conduct  of  her  cavalieir 
and  the  exceeding  good  friends  which  he  seemed  resolved  to  be  with 
*  her  and  every  one  else,  began  to  flatter  herself  that  she  might  ye^ 
obtain  the  much-desir^  inscription  in  her  volume.  So,  after  malong 
the  usual  approaches,  of  havmg  a  great  favour  to  reouest,  which 
however,  she  could  not  flatter  herseu  would  be  granted,  and  which 
she  even  was  afraid  to  mention ;  encouraged  by  the  ready  declara* 
tion  of  Lord  Cadurcis,  that  he  should  think  it  would  be  quite  im-. 
possible  for  any  one  to  deny  her  anything,  the  ladv  ventured  tc 
state,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  written  something  in  her  book,  and  she 
should  be  the  most  honoured  and  happiest  kdy  in  the  land  if '■ 

*'  Oh !  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  said  Lord  Gadurds ;  '<  I  really 
esteem  your  request  quite  an  nonour :  you  know  I  am  only  a  literary 
amateur,  and  cannot  pretend  to  vie  with  your  real  authors.  If  you 
want  them,  you  must  go  to  Mrs.  Montagu.  I  would  not  write  a 
line  for  her,  and  so  Sie  blues  have  qmte  excommunicated  me. 
Never  mind ;  I  leave  them  to  Miss  Hannah  More :  but  you— you 
are  quite  a  different  sort  of  person.    What  shall  I  write  ?  " 

^  I  must  leave  the  subject  to  yoa»"  said  his  gratified  friend. 
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*  Well,  then,**  said  his  lordship,  "  I  dare  say  yoa  have  got  a  lap- 
dog  or  a  broken  fan ;  I  don't  think  I  could  soar  aboTe  them.  1 
thmk  that  is  about  my  tether." 

This  lady,  though  a  Tery  great  person,  was  not  a  beauty,  and  yery 
tittle  of  a  wit,  and  not  calculated  in  any  respect  to  excite  loe  jealousy 
of  Lady  Monteaf^le.  In  the  meantime  that  lady  was  quite  delighted 
with  the  unusual  animation  of  Lord  Cadurcis,  who  was  mudi  the 
most  entertaining  member  of  the  party.  Eyery  one  present  would 
circulate  throughout  the  world  that  it  was  only  at  tiie  Monteagle^ 
that  Lord  Cadurcis  condescended  to  be  amusing.  As  the  Bishop 
was  seated  on  her  right  hand,  Lady  Monteagle  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  inquiries  as  to  their  acquaintance ;  but  she  only 
obtained  from  the  good  Masham  that  he  had  once  resided  in  his 
lordship's  neighbouniood,  and  had  known  him  as  a  child,  and  was 
greatly  attached  to  him.  Her  ladyship  was  anxious  to  obtain  some 
juyenile  anecdotes  of  her  hero ;  but  the  Bishop  oontriyed  to  be 
amusing  without  degenerating  into  gossip.  Sue  did  not  glean 
much,  except  that  all  his  early  friends  were  more  astonished  at  his 

E resent  career  than  the  Bishop  himself,  who  was  about  to  add,  that 
e  always  had  some  misgivings,  but,  recollecting  where  he  was,  he 
converted  the  word  into  a  more  gracious  term.  But  if  hadj 
Monteagle  were  not  so  successfid  as  she  could  wish  in  her  inquiries, 
she  contrived  still  to  speak  on  the,  to  her,  ever-interesting  subject, 
and  consoled  herself  by  the  communications  which  she  poured  into 
a  guarded  yet  not  unwilling  ear,  respecting  the  present  life  and 
conduct  of  the  Bishop's  former  pupil.  The  worthy  dignitary  had 
been  prepared  by  puolic  fame  for  much  that  was  dazzling  and 
eccentric ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  not  a  little  astonished 

5^  a  great  deal  to  which  he  listened.  One  thing,  however,  was 
ear,--4hat  whatever  might  be  the  demeanour  of  Cadurcis  to  the 
circle  in  which  he  now  moved,  time,  and  the  strange  revolutions  of 
bis  life,  had  not  affected  hia  carriage  to  his  old  friend.  It  gratified 
the  Bishop  while  he  listened  to  Lady  Monteagle's  details  of  the 
haughty,  reserved,  and  melancholy  demeanour  of  Cadurcis,  which 
impressed  even  one  wifch  an  idea  that  some  superior  being  had,  as 
a  punishment,  Deeu  obliged  to  visit  their  humble  globe,  to  recall 
the  apparently  heartfelt  cordiality  with  which  he  Imd  resumed  his 
old  acquaintance  with  the  former  rector  of  Marringhurst. 

And  indeed,  to  speak  truth,  the  amiable  and  unpretending  bb- 
haviour  of  Cadurcis  this  day  was  entirely  attributable  to  tiie  unex- 
pected meeting  with  this  old  i^end.  In  the  huirry  of  society  he 
could  scarcely  dwell  upon  the  associations  which  it  was  calculated  to 
call  up ;  yet  more  than  once  he  found  himself  quite  absent,  dwell- 
ing on  sweet  recollections  of  that  Cherbury  that  he  had  so  loved. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  tones  of  a  familiar  voice  caught  his  ear,  so 
that  they  almost  made  him  start :  they  were  not  the  less  striking, 
because,  as  Masham  was  seated  on  the  same  side  of  tiie  table  aa 
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Gadnreis,  Ins  eje  had  not  become  habituated  to  the  BiBh<^'8  pre- 
sence, which  sometimes  he  ahnost  doubted. 

He  seized  the  first  opportunity  after  dimier  of  eagt^ging  his  old 
tutor  in  conyersation.  He  took  him  affectionately  by  the  arm,  and 
led  him,  as  if  unintentiooallT,  to  a  sofa  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  seated  himseif  by  his  side.  Oadurcis  was  agitated, 
for  he  was  about  to  inquire  of  some  whom  he  could  not  mention 
witSioitt  emotion. 

*<  Is  it  long  since  yon  hare  seen  our  friendfl ?*  said  faia  lordsh^ 
^  if  indeed  I  may  call  them  mine." 

"<  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  ?"  said  the  Bishop. 

Gadurcis  bowed. 

^  I  parted  from  her  about  two  months  baek,"  oontiaiied  the 
Kahop. 

^  ijid  Gherboiy,  dear  Qierbnry,  is  it  undumged  ?  " 

^  They  hare  not  resided  there  for  more  than  two  years." 

«Indeedr 

^  They  hare  liyed,  of  kte»  at  Weymouth,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
seattr."^ 

^  I  hope  neither  Lady  Annabel  nor  her  daughter  needs  it?"  said 
Lord  Gadurcis,  in  a  tone  of  great  feeling. 

»  Neither  now,  God  be  praised,"  replied  Masham;  «bat  Miss 
Herbert  has  been  a  great  invalid." 

There  was  a  rather  awkward  silence.  At  length  Lord  Gadurcis 
said,  *'  We  meet  rather  unexpectedly,  my  dear  sir." 

**  Why,  you  have  become  a  great  man,"  said  the  Bishop,  with  a 
mile ;  '*  and  one  must  expect  to  meet  you." 

^  Ah  I  my  dear  friend,^  exclaimed  Lord  Gadurcn,  with  a  sigh, 
^  I  would  willingly  give  a  whole  existence  of  a  lifi»  like  this  for  one 
year  of  happiness  at  Gherbury." 

**  Nay  r^  said  the  Bishop,  with  a  look  of  good-natured  mockery, 
^  tUn  melancholy  is  all  Tery  well  in  poetry ;  but  I  always  half  sus- 
pected, and  I  am  quite  sure  now,  that  Gherbury  was  not  particularly 
adapt^  to  jou." 

**  Ton  mistake  me,"  said  Gadurcis,  mournfully  snaking  his  head. 

**  Hitherto  I  hare  not  been  so  very  wronff  in  my  judgment  respect- 
ing Gadurcis,  that  I  am  inclined  recy  easify  to  give  up  my  opimon," 
replied  the  Bishop. 

^  I  hare  often  thought  of  the  coDTersation  to  which  yon  aUnde," 
replied  Lord  Gadurcis ;  **  nerertheless,  the^e  is  one  opinion  I  neyer 
dunged,  one  sentiment  that  still  reigns  paramount  in  my  heart." 

^  You  think  so,"  said  his  companion ;  **  but,  perhaps,  were  it  more 
than  a  sentiment,  it  would  cease  to  flourish." 

^  No,"  said  Lord  Gadurds  firmly,  **  the  only  cirenmstanoe  in  the 
world  of  which  I  yenture  to  feel  certain  is  my  loye  for  Tenetia." 

"  It  raged  certainly  during  your  last  yisit  to  Gherbury,"  said  the 
Bishop,  <«  after  an  interval  of  five  years;  it  has  been  revived slightlj 
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to-day,  after  sn  isterral  of  three  more,  by  the  sight  of  a  mutual 
aoqiiaintance,  who  has  reminded  you  of  her.  But  what  have  been 
TOUT  feelings  in  the  meantime  ?  Ocmfess  the  truth,  and  admit  you 
nave  rery  rarely  spared  a  thought  to  the  person  ta  whom  you  fan<^ 
yourself  at  this  moment  se  passionately  devoted." 

<*  Ton  do  not  do  me  Justice^"  said  Lord  Cadurcis ;  *<  you  are  pre- 
judiced against  me." 

^  Kflj !  pr^udiee  is  not  my  humour,  my  ^ood  Lord.  I  decide  only 
from  what  I  myself  obserre ;  I  gire  my  opnuon  to  yon  at  this  moment 
as  fredbf  as  I  did  when  you  hist  conyersed  with  me  at  the  abbey, 
and  wben  I  a  litde  dis^eased  yon  by  speaking  what  you  will  ac- 
knowledge has  since  turned  out  to  be  tne  truth." 

^  You  mean,  then,  to  svjr,"  said  his  lordship,  with  some  excite* 
ment,  *^  that  you  do  not  befiere  that  I  lore  Yenetia  ? " 

« I  think  you  do,  at  this  moment,  rery  much,"  replied  Masfaam ; 
«  and  I  think,"  he  continued^  smiling, ''  that  you  may  probably  con- 
tinue Tery  much  in  lore  witli  her,  eren  durix^  the  rest  of  the 
week." 

**  You  mock  me!* 

''Kay!  I  am  most  sineerely  serious." 

«  What,  then,  do  you  mean  ?" 

*  I  mean  that  your  imagination,  my  Lord,  dwdlmg  for  the  moment 
with  great  power  upon  the  idea  of  Yenetia,  beeomes  mflamed,  and 
your  whole  mind  is  ilSed  with  her  image." 

**  A  metaphysical  description  of  being  in  lore,"  said  Lord  Cadords, 
rather  drrlr. 

^  Nay  f'^  said  Mnabmn,  ^  I  think  the  heart  has  something  to  do 
wiftthat." 

^  But  the  imagntation  acts  upon  the  heart,"  rfg'oined  his  com- 
pcoion. 

*  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  its  influence  not  to  endure.  At  this 
moment,  I  repeat,  your  lordship  may  perhaps  love  Miss  Herbert; 
you  may  go  home  and  muse  over  her  memory,  and  even  deplore  in 
passionate  verses  your  misery  in  being  separated  from  her ;  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  day?  she  will  be  again  forgotten." 

^  But  were  she  mine  ?  "  urged  Lord  Cadurcis,  eagerly. 

^  Why,  you  would  probably  part  from  her  in  a  year,  as  her  father 
pnted  ^om  Lady  Annabel." 

^  Imposnblel  for  my  imagination  could  not  conceive  anything 
more  exquisite  than  she  is." 

^  Then  it  would  conceive  something  less  exquisite,"  said  the 
Bidiop.  '^  It  is  a  restless  quality,  and  is  ever  creative,  either  of 
good  or  of  evil." 

^  Ah !  my  dear  Doctor— excuse  me  for  ^;ain  caDing  you  Doctor, 
it  is  so  natural,"  said  G^urcb,  in  a  tone  of  affection. 

^  Call  me  what  yon  wSl,  my  dear  Lord,"  said  the  good  Bi^op^ 
whose  heart  was  moved ;  '^  I  can  never  forget  old  days." 

*  Believe  me,  then,"  continued  Cadurds,  ^  that  you  misjudge  me 
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in  respect  of  Venetia.  I  feel  assured  that,  had  we  married  three 
years  ago,  I  shoiQd  have  been  a  much  happier  man." 

« Why,  you  have  eyerything  to  make  you  hampy,"  sud  the 
Bishop ;  '^  if  you  are  not  liappy,  who  should  be  ?  You  are  young, 
and  you  are  famous :  all  that  is  now  wanted  is  to  be  wise." 

Lord  Gadurcis  shrugged  Ids  shoulders.  *'  I  am  tired  of  this  life,'' 
he  said;  <'I  am  wearied  of  the  same  hoUow  bustle,  and  the  same 
faJse  glitter  day  after  day.  Ah  I  my  dear  friend,  when  I  remember 
the  hai>pY  hours  when  I  used  to  roam  through  tiie  woods  of  Cher- 
buiT  with  Venetia,  and  ramble  in  that  delicious  park — both  young, 
botn  innocent—lit  by  the  sunset  and  guided  by  the  stars ;  and  then 
remember  that  it  lias  aU  ended  in  this,  and  that  this  is  success, 
gloiT,  fame,  or  whatever  be  the  proper  title  to  baptize  the  bubble, 
the  burthen  of  existence  is  too  great  for  me." 

*^  Hush,  hush  I "  said  his  Mend,  rising  from  the  sofa ;  ^  you  will 
be  happy  if  you  be  wise." 

**  But  what  is  wisdom  ?  "  said  Lord  Cadurds. 

^  One  quality  of  it,  in  your  situation,  my  Lord,  is  to  keen  your 
head  as  calm  as  you  can.    Now,  I  must  bid  you  good  night." 

The  Bishop  disappeared,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  several  fine  ladies,  who  were  encouraged  by  the 
flattering  bulletin  that  his  neighbour  at  dinner,  who  was  among 
them,  had  given  of  his  lordship's  temper.  They  were  rather  disap- 
pointed to  nnd  him  sullen,  sarcastic,  and  even  morose.  As  for  going 
to  Ranelagh,  he  declared  that,  if  he  had  the  power  of  awarding 
the  punis£nent  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  it  would  be  to  consist  him 
for  an  hour  to  the  barbarous  infliction  of  a  promenade  m  that 
temple  of  ennui;  and  as  for  the  owner  of  the  album,  who,  anxious 
about  her  verses,  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  his  lordship  would 
<^  upon  her,  the  contemptuous  bard  gave  her  what  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  styling  **  a  look,"  and  quitted  the  room,  without  deigning 
otherwise  to  acknowledge  her  hopes  and  her  courtesy. 


CHAPTER  V. 

We  must  now  return  to  our  friends  the  Herberts,  who,  having 
Guitted  Weymouth,  without  even  revisiting  Cherbury,  are  now  on 
their  journey  to  the  metronolis.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
emotion  that  Lady  Annabd,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  nineteen 
years,  contemplated  her  return  to  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinaiy  and  painful  occurrences  of  her  life.  As  for  Venetia, 
who  knew  nothing  of  towns  and  cities,  save  from  the  hasty  obser- 
vations she  had  made  m  travelling,  the  idea  of  London,  formed 
only  from  books  and  her  imagination,  was  invested  with  even  awful 
attributes.  Mistress  Pauncefort  alone  looked  forward  to  their 
future  residence  simply  with  feelings  of  self-congratulation  at  her 
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return,  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  the  theatre  of  former  triumphs 
and  pleasures,  and  where  she  conceived  herself  so  eminentlj  quali- 
fied to  shine  and  to  enjoy. 

The  travellers  entered  town  towards  nightfall,  by  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  and  proceeded  to  an  hotd  in  St.  James's  Street,  where 
Lady  Annabers  man  of  business  had  engaged  them  apartments. 
London,  with  its  pallid  parish  lamps,  scattered  at  long  intervids, 
would  have  presented  but  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  modem  eye, 
habituated  to  all  the  splendour  of  gas ;  but  to  Venetia  it  seemed 
difficult  to  conceive  a  scene  of  more  brilliant  bustle ;  and  she  leant 
back  in  the  carriage,  distracted  with  the  lights  and  the  confdsion 
of  the  crowded  streets.  When  they  were  once  safely  lodged  in 
their  new  residence,  the  tumult  of  unpacking  the  carriages  had 
subsided,  and  the  ceaseless  tongue  of  Pauncefort  had  in  some  de- 
gree refrained  from  its  wearying  and  worrying  chatter,  a  feeling  of 
foneliness,  after  all  tiiis  agitation  and  excitement,  simultaneously 
came  over  the  feelings  of  both  mother  and  daughter,  though  they 
alike  repressed  its  expression.  Lady  Annabel  was  lost  in  many  sad 
thoughls,  and  Venetia  felt  mournful,  though  she  could  scarcely  de- 
fine me  cause.  Both  were  silent,  and  they  soon  sought  refuge  from 
fatigue  and  melancholy  in  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  it  being  now  April,  was  fortunatelybright 
and  dear.  It  certainly  was  a  happy  fortune  that  the  fair  venetia 
was  not  greeted  with  a  fog.  She  rose  refreshed  and  cheerful,  and 
joined  her  mother,  who  was,  however,  not  a  little  agitated  byan 
impending  visit,  of  which  Venetia  had  been  long  apprised.  This 
was  from  Lady  Annabers  brother,  the  former  ambassador,  who  had 
of  late  returned  to  his  native  country.  The  brother  and  sister  had 
been  warmly  attached  in  youth,  but  the  awful  inten^al  of  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  thej  parted,  filled  Venetians  mother  with  many 
sad  and  serious  reflections.  The  Earl  and  his  family  had  been  duly 
informed  of  Lady  Annabel's  visit  to  the  metropolis,  and  had 
hastened  to  offer  her  the  hospitality  of  their  home ;  but  the  offer 
had  been  declined,  with  feelings,  however,  not  a  Utile  gratified  by 
the  eamestness  with  which  it  lutd  been  proffered. 

Venetia  was  now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  to  see  a  relative 
The  anticipated  meeting  excited  in  her  mind  rather  curiosity  thui 
sentiment.  She  could  not  share  the  agitation  of  her  mother,  and 
^t  she  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  her  unde  with  extreme 
mquisitiveness.  She  was  not  lon^  kept  in  suspense.  Their  break- 
&st  was  scarcely  finished,  when  he  was  announced.  Lady  Anna- 
bel turned  rather  pale ;  and  Venetia,  who  felt  herself  as  it  were  a 
stranger  to  her  blood,  would  have  retired,  had  not  her  mother  re- 
quested her  to  remain ;  so  she  only  withdrew  to  the  back  of  the 
apartment. 

Her  uncle  was  ten  years  the  senior  of  his  sister,  but  not  unlike 
her.  Tall,  graceful,  with  those  bland  and  sympathising  manners 
that  easily  wm  hearts,  he  entered  the  room  with  a  imile  of  affection, 
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vet  with  a  cempospre  of  deportment  that  expressed  at  the  same  tim« 
how  nncerely  defig^ited  he  was  at  the  meetmg,  and  how  considezu 
atelj  determined,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  indulge  in  a  scene.  Ha 
emnraced  his  sister  with  tenderness,  assured  her  that  she  looked  as 
yoHBg  as  ever,  sofUy  diided  her  for  not  making  his  house  her  home^ 
and  hoi>ed  that  they  should  never  part  again ;  and  he  then  turned 
to  Us  niece.  A  fine  obsarer,  one  less  interested  in  the  scene  than 
the  only  witnesses,  might  hare  detected  in  the  Earl,  notwithstand* 
ing  Us  experienced  breeding,  no  ordinary  surprise  and  gratification 
at  the  sight  of  the  indiTidual  whose  rehitionship  he  was  now  to 
claim  for  ^e  first  time. 

^  I  must  claim  an  uncle's  privilege,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  great 
sweetness  and  some  emotion,  as  he  pressed  with  his  own  the  beai^ 
tifiii  lips  of  Yenetia.  ^  I  ought  to  be  proud  of  my  niece.  Why! 
AsBabel,  if  oidy  for  the  honour  of  our  family,  you  should  not  hava 
k^  this  jewd  so  kmap  eDshrined  in  the  casket  of  Gherbury." 

The  Earl  renuined  with  them  some  hours ;  and  his  visit  was 
really  prolonged  by  the  unexpected  pleasure  which  he  found  in  the 
society  of  his  relations.  He  would  not  leave  them  until  they  pre- 
mised to  dine  with  him  that  dajr,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  pre- 
vented his  wife  from  calling  with  him  that  morning,  because  he 
thiOQ|Eht»  after  so  kmg  a  sepwation,  it  mi^ht  be  better  to  meet  thus 
^idetly.  Then  ther  parted  with  affectionate  cordiality  on  both 
Bides ;  the  Earl  enchaaited  to  find  delightful  companions  where  he 
was  half  afraid  he  might  only  meet  tiresome  relatives ;  Lady  An- 
nabel proud  of  her  brother,  and  gratified  by  his  kindness;  and 
Venetia  anxious  to  ascertain,  wbeuer  all  her  rdationa  wese  aa 
channing  as  her  uncle* 
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When  Lady  Annabel  and  her  daughter  returned  from  their 
mominff  drive,  they  loond  the  visiting  ticket  of  the  Countess  on 
the  table,  who  had  also  left  a  note,  vmh  which  she  had  provided 
herself  in  case  she  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  her  rehitions. 
The  note  vras  jery  affectionate,  and  expressed  the  great  delight  of 
the  writer  at  again  meeting  her  dear  sister  and  forming  as  ac- 
quaintance with  her  charmmg  niece. 

**  More  relations  I "  said  Venetian  with  a  scmiewhat  drdl  expre»i 
sion  of  countenance. 

At  this  moment  tiie  Bishop  of » who  had  already  called  twice 

npon  them  unsuccessfully,  entered  the  room.  The  agbt  of  this  old 
and  dear  friend  gave  great  joy.  He  eame  to  ttigage  them  to  dine 
with  Mm  the  next  day,  having  already  iaeffectoaUy  endeavoured  to 
obtain  them  for  permanent  guests.  Thev  sat  chatting  so  long  with 
him,  that  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  bid  him  an  abrupt  adieUi  ood 
hasten  and  nudce  their  toUettea  for  their  dinner. 
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Their  hosteas  receiyed  her  relations  with  a  warmth  which  her 
kusband'a  paises  of  her  aister-^A-law  and  nieoe  had  originally 
proinvted,  out  whieh  their  i^pearance  and  manners  instantly  con* 
firmed.  As  all  the  EarFs  children  were  married,  their  party  eon- 
sisted  to-day  only  of  themselves;  bnt  it  was  a  rery  hi^^  and 
agzeeaUe  meeting,  for  erery  one  was  desirous  of  b^g  amiable. 
To  be  smre  they  had  not  many  recollectkHis  or  associations  in 
common,  and  no  one  recurred  to  the  past;  but  London,  and  the 
history  of  its  fleetmg  hours,  was  an  inexhaustible  som-ce  of  amvs- 
ing  conTersatioii;  sod  the  Countess  seemed  resolved  that  Venetta 
should  have  a  very  brilliant  season ;  that  she  should  be  very  much 
amused  and  very  much  admired.  Lady  Annabel,  however,  pat  in 
a  i^ea  for  moderation,  at  least  until  Venetia  was  presented;  but 
that  the  Countess  declared  must  be  at  the  next  drawing-room» 
whaeh  was  early  in  the  ensidng  week.  Venetia  listened  to  jdit- 
teiing  narratives  of  balls  and  routs,  operas  and  theatres,  breakmsts 
and  masquerades,  Ranelagh  and  the  Pantheon,  with  the  same 
snuliiiff  eomposmre  as  if  ahe  had  been  accustomed  to  them  aJl 
her  li»s,  instead  <^  having  been  shut  up  in  a  garden,  with  no 
livelier  or  brighter  companions  than  birds  and  flowers. 

After  dinner,  as  her  aunt  and  unde  and  Lady  Annabel  sat 
round  the  fire,  talking  of  her  maternal  grandfather,  a  subject 
which  did  not  at  all  interest  her,  Venetia  stole  from  her  chair 
to  a  table  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  turned  over  some 
books  and  music  that  were  lying  upon  it.  Among  these  was  a 
Uterarr  journal,  whkh  fdie  touched  aJmost  by  accident^  and  which 
^ened,  with  the  name  of  Lord  Cadurds  on  the  top  of  its  page. 
TkoBy  of  coarse,  instantly  attracted  her  attention.  Her  eye  passed 
hastily  over  some  sentences  which  greatly  astonished  her,  and,  ex- 
tending her  arm  for  a  chair  without  quitting  the  book,  she  was  soon 
dMly  absorbed  by  the  marvels  which  rapidly  unfolded  themselves 
to  her.  The  article  in  question  was  an  elaborate  criticism  as 
well  of  the  career  as  the  works  of  the  noble  poet ;  for,  indeed, 
as  Venetia  now  learnt,  they  were  inseparably  blended.  8he  ga- 
thered from  these  pages  a  faint  and  hasty  yet  not  altogether 
unfaithful  conception  of  the  strange  revolution  that  had  occurred 
in  the  character,  pursuits,  and  position  of  her  former  companion. 
In  that  nugfat;^  metroj^liis,  whose  wealth  and  luxury  and  power 
had  that  morning  so  vividly  impressed  themselves  upon  her  cofr* 
sdoiisiiess,  and  to  the  history  of  whose  pleasures  and  briUiani 
and  fantastic  dissipation  she  had  recently  been  listening  with  a 
liveljr  and  diverted  ear,  it  seemed  that,  by  some  rapid  and  magical 
vidssitDde,  her  little  Plantagenet,  the  faithful  and  affectionate 
compamon  of  her  childhood,  whose  sorrows  she  had  so  often 
soothed,  and  who  in  her  pure  and  devoted  love  had  alwavs  found 
ccmsolation  and  happiness,  had  become  **  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers,"— the  most  remarkable  where  all  was  striking,  and  das- 
lUng  where  all  were  briUiantl 
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His  last  visit  to  Cherbury,  and  its  strange  consequences,  then  oe-  ' 
cnrred  to  her;  his  passionate  addresses,  and  their  bitter  parting. 
Here  was  surely  matter  enough  for  a  maiden's  reyerie,  and  into  a 
reverie  Venetia  certainly  fell,  from  which  she  was  roused  by  the 
voice  of  her  uncle,  who  could  not  conceive  what  book  his  charming 
niece  could  find  so  interesting,  and  led  her  to  feel  what  a  very  iU 
compliment  she  was  paying  to  all  present.  Venetia  hastily  closed 
the  volume,  and  rose  rather  confused  from  her  seat ;  her  radiant 
smile  was  the  best  a^logy  to  her  uncle ;  and  she  compensated  for 
her  previous  inattention,  by  playing  to  him  on  the  harpsichord.  All 
the  time,  however,  the  image  of  Cadurcis  flitted  across  her  vision, 
and  she  was  glad  when  her  mother  moved  to  retire,  that  she  might 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  pondering  in  silenoe  and  unobserved  over 
the  strange  history  that  she  had  r^. 

London  is  a  wonderful  place!  Four-and-twenty  hours  back, 
with  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  denression  amounting  to  pain,  Ve- 
netia had  fled  to  sleep  as  her  only  refuge ;  now  only  a  day  had  passed, 
and  she  had  both  seen  and  heard  many  things  that  had  alike  startled 
and  pleased  her ;  had  found  powerfiu  and  charming  friends  ;  and 
laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow  in  a  tumult  of  emotion  that  long 
banished  slumber  from  her  beautiful  eyes. 


CHAPTER  vn. 

VenetiA'^soou  found  that  she  must  bid  adieu  for  ever,  in  London, 
to  her  old  habits  of  soUtude.  She  soon  discovered  that  she  was 
never  to  be  alone.  Her  aunt  called  upon  them  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  said  that  the  whole  day  must  be  devoted  to  their  court 
dresses ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  whirled  off  to  a  cele- 
brated milliner's.  After  innumerable  consultations  and  experiments, 
the  dress  of  Venetia  was  decided  on  ;  her  aunt  and  Lady  Annabel 
were  both  assured  that  it  would  exceed  in  splendour  and  propriety 
any  dress  at  the  drawing-room.  Indeed,  as  the  great  artist  addedf, 
with  such  a  model  to  work  from  it  would  reflect  but  little  credit  on 
the  establishment,  if  any  approached  Miss  Herbert  in  the  effect  she 
must  inevitably  produce. 

While  her  mother  was  undergoing  some  of  those  attentions  to 
which  Venetia  had  recently  submitted,  and  had  retired  for  a  few 
minutes  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  our  little  lady  of  Cherbury 
strolled  about  the  saloon  m  which  she  had  been  len;,  until  her  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  an  oriental 
dress,  standing  very  sublimely  amid  the  ruins  of  some  desert  city; 
a  palm  tree  in  the  distance,  and  by  his  side  a  crouching  camel,  and 
some  recumbent  followers  slumbering  amid  the  fallen  columns. 

**  nbat  is  Lord  Cadurcis,  my  love,"  said  her  aunt,  who  at  the 
moment  joined  her,  "  the  famous  poet.  All  the  young  ladies  ore  in 
love  with  him.    I  dare  say  you  know  his  works  by  heart." 
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^  No,  indeed,  aont^"  said  Yenetia ;  ^  I  never  eyen  read  them ;  but 
I  should  like  very  much." 

*'Not  read  Lord  Cadurcis'  poems!  Oh  I  we  must  go  and  get 
them  directly  for  you.  Everybody  reads  them.  You  will  be 
looked  upon  quite  as  a  little  barbarian.  We  will  stop  the  car- 
riage at  Stockdale's,  and.  get  them  for  you." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Aimabel  rejoined  them ;  and  having  made 
all  their  arrangements,  they  re-entered  the  carriage. 

**  Stop  at  StockdaleV'  s&id  her  ladyship  to  the  servant ;  <<  I  must 
get  Cadurcis'  last  poem  for  Yenetia.  She  will  be  quite  back  in  her 
teimiinff,  Amiabel. 

<< Cadurcis'  hist  poem!"  said  Lady  Annabel;  *'do  you  mean 
Lord  Cadurcis ?    Isheapoet?" 

^To  be  sure!  Well,  you  are  countrified  not  to  know  Lord 
Gadurds!'' 

^  I  know  him  very  weU/*  said  Lady  Annabel,  gravely ;  '*but  I  did 
not  know  he  was  a  poet.'' 

The  Countess  laughed,  the  carriage  stopped,  the  book  was 
brought;  Lady  Annabel  looked  very  uneasy,  and  tried  to  catch  her 
daughter's  countenance,  but^  strange  to  say,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  vras  quite  unsuccessful.  The  Countess  took  the  book,  and  im- 
mediately gave  it  Yenetia.  <^  There,  my  dear,"  said  her  aunt, 
*<  diere  never  was  anything  so  channing.  I  am  so  provoked  that 
Cadurcis  is  a  Whig." 

**  A  Whie;! "  said  Lady  Annabel,  "he  was  not  a  Whig  when  I 
knew  him.'' 

^  Oh!  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  he  is  worse  than  a  Whig.  He  is 
almost  a  rebel!  But  then  he  is  such  a  genius!  Eveiything  is 
allowed,  you  know,  to  a  genius ! "  said  the  thoughtless  sister-in- 
law. 

Lady  Annabel  was  silent!  but  the  stillness  of  her  emotion  must 
not  be  judged  from  the  stillness  of  her  tongue.  Her  astonishment 
at  all  she  had  heard  was  only  equalled  by  what  we  may  justly  term 
ber  horror.  It  was  impossible  that  she  could  have  listened  to  any 
communication  at  the  same  time  so  astounding,  and  to  her  so  fearful. 

^  We  knew  Lord  Cadurcis  when  he  was  very  young,  aunt,"  said 
Yenetia,  in  a  very  quiet  tone.  <*He  lived  near  mamma,  in  the 
country." 

^  Oh !  my  dear  Annabel,  if  you  see  him  in  town  bring  him  to  me, 
he  is  the  most  difficult  person  in  the  world  to  get  to  one's  house, 
and  I  would  give  anythmg  if  he  would  come  and  dine  with  me." 

The  Countess  at  last  set  her  relations  down  at  their  hotel.  When 
Lady  Annabel  was  once  more  alone  with  her  daughter,  she  said-^ 
**  Yenetia,  dearest,  give  me  that  book  your  aunt  lent  you." 

Yenetia  immediately  handed  it  to  her,  but  her  mother  did  nol 
open  it ;  but  saying—''  The  Bishop  dines  at  four,  darling,  I  thini 
it  is  time  for  us  to  oress,"  Lady  Annabel  lefb  the  room. 

To  say  the  truth,  Yenetia  was  less  surprised  than  disappointed 
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by  this  condnct  of  her  mother's ;  bat  she  was  not  apt  to  mnrmnr, 
and  she  tried  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  her  thoug^hts. 

It  was  with  unfei^ied  delight  that  the  kind-hearted  Masham 
welcomed  nnder  his  own  roof  his  two  best  and  dearest  friends.  He 
had  asked  nobody  to  meet  them ;  it  was  settled  that  they  were  to  be 
quite  aloDe,  and  to  talk  of  nothing  but  Gherbury  and  Marringhnrst. 
When  they  were  seated  at  table,  the  Bishop,  who  had  been  de- 
tained at  the  House  of  Lords,  and  been  rather  harried  to  be  in  time 
to  receire  his  guests,  tamed  to  his  serrant  and  inquired  whether 
any  one  had  cidled. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  Lord  Cadurcis,"  was  the  reply. 

^  Our  ola  companioii,"  said  the  Bishop  to  Lady  Annabel,  with  a 
smile.  '*  He  has  called  upon  me  twice,  and  I  have  on  bodi  oeca- 
aions  unfortunately  been  i^sent." 

Ladj  Annabel  merely  bowed  an  assent  to  the  Bishop's  remai^. 
Venetia  longed  to  speak,  but  found  it  impossible.  ^  What  is  it 
that  represses  me  ? "  she  asked  herself.  *^  Is  there  to  be  another 
forbidden  subject  insensibly  to  arise  between  us  ?  I  must  straggle 
against  this  indefinable  despotism  that  seems  to  perrade  my  life.'' 

^  Hare  you  met  Lord  Oadurds,  Sir  ?  *'  at  length  asked  Venetia. 

^  Once ;  we  resumed  our  acquaintance  at  a  dinner  party  one  day; 
but  I  shall  soon  see  a  great  deal  of  him,  for  he  has  just  taken  ms 
seat.    He  is  of  age,  you  know." 

^  I  hope  he  has  come  to  years  of  discretion  in  every  BeDse^"  said 
Lady  Annabel,  *<  but  I  fear  not." 

"  Oh  I  my  dear  Lady,"  said  the  Bisho|),  ''  he  has  become  a  great 
man;  he  is  our  star.  I  assure  you  there  is  nobody  in  London  tSked 
of  but  Lord  Cadurcis.  He  asked  me  a  great  deal  after  you  and 
Cherbuiy.    He  will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

^  I  camiot  say,"  replied  Lady  Annabel,  ^  that  the  desire  of  meet- 
ing is  at  all  mutual.  From  all  I  hear,  our  connections  and  opiiiiions 
are  yery  diiferent,  and  I  dare  say  our  habits  likewise." 

**  My  aunt  lent  us  his  new  poem  to-day,"  said  Venetia  yery  Ixddly. 

**  Haye  you  read  it  ?  "  asked  the  Bishop. 

^  I  am  no  admirer  of  modem  poetry,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  aooie- 
what  tartly. 

^<  Poetry  of  any  kind  is  not  much  in  my  way,"  said  the  Bidiopy 
**  but  if  you  like  to  read  Ws  poems,  I  will  lend  them  to  you,  for  he 
gaye  me  a  copy ;  esteemed  a  great  honour,  I  assure  you." 

^  Thank  you,  my  Lord,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  ^  both  Venetia  and 
myself  are  yery  much  engaged  now ;  and  I  do  not  wish  her  to  read 
whfle  she  is  in  London.  When  we  return  to  Gherbury  she  will 
haye  abundance  of  time,  if  desirable." 

Both  Venetia  and  her  worthy  host  felt  that  the  present  subject 
of  conyersatioii  was  not  yery  agreeable  to  Lady  Annabel,  and  it  was 
immediately  changed.  They  fell  upon  more  gracious  topics,  and 
in  spite  of  this  somewhat  sullen  commencement  the  meeting  was 
^uite  as  delightful  as  they  anticipated.    Lady  Annabel  particukrly 
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exerted  berself  to  please,  and,  as  was  inTariably  the  case  under  sach 
drctmistaiioes  i?ith  this  lady,  she  was  eminently  snccessfnl ;  she  ap- 
paorentfy  endearoored,  by  her  remarkable  kindness  to  her  daughter, 
to  atone  for  any  nnpleasant  feeling  which  her  preyious  mamier 
nnght  for  an  instant  nare  occasioned.  Venetia  watched  her  beaa* 
t£ral  and  affectionate  parent  as  Lady  Annabel  now  dwelt  with  delisht 
trpon  the  remembrance  of  their  biappy  home,  and  now  recurred  to 
ike  anxiety  ^e  naturaQy  felt  about  her  daughter's  approaduBg 
presentation,  with  feelings  of  Ioto  and  admiralion^  which  made  her 
accuse  herself  for  the  recent  rebellion  of  her  heart.  Bhe  thought 
only  of  her  mother's  sorrows,  and  her  derodon  to  lier  child ;  and, 
gratefcd  for  the  unexpected  course  of  circumstances  which  seemed 
to  be  leading  every  member  of  their  former  Httle  society  to  honour 
and  happiness,  she  resolved  to  persist  in  that  career  of  duty  and 
devotion  to  her  mother,  from  which  it  seemed  to  her  she  had  never 
deviated  for  a  uii^uit^at  but  to  experience  sorrow,  misfortune,  and 
remorse.  Never  did  Venetia  receiTe  her  mother's  accustomed  em- 
brace and  blessing  with  more  responsive  tenderness  and  gratitude 
than  this  night.  She  banished  Oadurcis  and  his  poems  from  her 
Noughts,  confident  that,  so  long  as  her  mother  approved  neither 
of  her  continuing  his  acquaintance  nor  perusing  his  writings,  it  was 
wen  that  the  one  should  be  a  forgotten  tie,  and  the  other  a  sealed 
book. 
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AxoKG  the  most  intimate  acquaintanoeB  of  Lady  Annabel's 
brother  was  the  nobleman  who  Imd  been  a  mimster  during  the 
ijnericanwar.  And  who  had  also  been  the  guardian  of  Lord  Oadur- 
cis, <^  whom,  indeed,  he  was  likewise  a  distant  relative.  He  had 
called  with  his  lady  on  Lady  Annabel,  after  meeting  her  and  her 
^Qghter  at  her  brother's,  and  had  cultivated  her  acquaintance  with 
^eat  kindness  and  assiduity,  so  that  Lady  Annabel  had  found  it 
impossible  to  re^e  his  inritation  to  dinner. 

This  dinner  occurred  a  few  days  after  tfce  visit  of  the  Herberts 
to  the  Bishop,  and  that  excellent  personage,  her  own  family,  and 
some  others  equally  distinguished,  but  all  of  the  ministerial  party, 
were  inrited  to  meet  her.  Lady  Annabel  found  herself  placed  at 
table  between  a  very  pompous  courtier,  who,  being  a  gourmand^ 
was  not  very  prompt  to  disturb  his  enjoyment  by  conversation,  and 
a  young  man  whom  she  found  ver^  agreeable,  and  who  at  first,  in- 
deed, attracted  her  attention  by  liH  resemblance  to  some  face  with 
wMdi  she  felt  she  was  familiar,  and  yet  which  she  was  not  successful 
in  recalling.  His  manners  were  remarkably  frank  and  ingenuousi 
yet  soft  and  refined.  Without  having  any  neculior  brilliancy  of  ex* 
pression,  he  was  apt  and  fluent,  and  his  whole  demeanour  charac- 
terized by  a  gentle  modesty  that  was  highly  engaging.  Apparently 
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he  had  travelled  a  ^reat  deal,  for  he  more  than  once  alluded  to  his 
experience  of  foreign  countries,  but  this  was  afterwards  explained 
by  Lady  Annabel  dScovering,  from  an  obserration  he  let  fail,  that 
he  was  a  sailor.  A  passing  question  from  an  opposite  guest  also 
told  her  that  he  was  a  member  of  parliament.  While  she  waa 
rather  anxiously  wishing  to  know  who  he  might  be,  and  con- 
gratulating herself  that  one  in  whose  favour  she  was  so  much  pre- 
possessed should  be  on  the  right  side,  their  ho^t  saluted  him  mm. 
the  top  of  the  table,  and  said,  *^  Captain  Cadurcis,  a  glass  of  wine.** 

The  countenance  was  now  explained.  It  was  indeed  Lord 
Gadurds  whom  he  resembled,  though  his  eyes  were  dark  blue,  and 
his  hair  light  brown.  This  then  was  that  cousin  who  had  been  sent 
to  sea  to  make  his  fortune,  and  whom  Lady  Annabel  had  a  faint  re- 
eollection  of  poor  Mrs.  Cadurcis  once  mentioning.  George  Cadurcis 
had  not  exactly  made  his  fortime,  but  he  had  (fistineruished  himself 
in  his  profession,  and  especiallv  in  Rodney's  n*:Ufry^  uud  had  fought 
bis  way  up  to  the  command  of  a  frigate.  The  frigate  had  recently 
been  paid  off,  and  he  had  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  noble 
relative  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  interest  for  a  new  command. 
The  guardian  of  his  cousin,  very  much  mortified  with  the  conduct 
of  his  hopeful  ward,  was  not  very  favourably  impressed  towards  any 
one  who  Dore  the  name  of  Cadurcis,  yet  George,  with  no  pretence, 
had  a  winning  honest  manner  that  made  friends ;  his  lordship  took 
a  fancy  to  him,  and  as  he  could  not  at  the  moment  obtain  him  a 
ship  he  did  the  next  best  thing  for  him  in  his  power ;  a  borough 
was  vacant,  and  he  put  him  into  parliament. 

«  Do  you  know,"  said  Lady  Annabel  to  her  neighbour,  <*  I  have 
been  fancying  all  dinner  time  that  we  had  met  before ;  but  I  find 
it  is  that  you  only  resemble  one  with  whom  I  was  once  acquainted." 

**  My  cousin! "  said  the  Captain,  <*  he  will  be  very  mortified  when 
I  go  home,  if  I  tell  him  your  ladyship  speaks  of  his  acquaintance  iA 
one  that  is  past." 

''  It  is  some  years  since  we  met,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  more 
reserved  tone. 

"  Plantagenet  can  never  forget  what  he  owes  to  you,"  said  Cap- 
tain Cadurcis.  "  How  often  has  he  spoken  to  me  of  you  and  Miss 
Herbert  I  It  was  only  the  other  night — ^yes !  not  a  week  ago — 
that  he  made  me  sit  up  with  him  all  night,  while  he  was  telling 
stories  of  Cherbuiy ;  you  see  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  spot,"  he 
added,  smiling. 

^Tou  are  very  intimate  with  your  cousin,  I  see,"  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

**  1  live  a  great  deal  with  him,"  said  George  Cadurcis.  ^  Toa 
know  we  had  never  met  or  communicated ;  and  it  was  not  Plan- 
ta^enet's  fault,  I  am  sure ;  for  of  all  the  generous,  amiable,  loveable 
bemgs,  Cadurcis  is  the  best  I  ever  met  with  in  this  world.  Ever 
smce  we  knew  each  other  he  has  been  a  brother  to  me ;  and  though 
our  politics  and  opinions  are  so  opposed*  and  we  naturally  live  m 
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such  a  different  circle,  he  would  have  isssted  eyen  upon  my  having 
apartments  in  his  hoose,  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  give  you  tiie 
sughtest  idea  of  the  delicate  and  unceasing  kindness  I  experience 
from  him.  If  we  had  lired  together  all  our  livesy  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  be  more  united.'^ 

This  enlogium  rather  softened  Lady  Annabel's  heart ;  she  .eyen 
observed,  **  I  always  thought  liord  Gadurcis  naturally  well  disposed ; 
I  always  hoped  he  would  turn  out  well ;  but  I  was  afraid,  from  what 
I  heard,  he  was  very  much  changed.  He  shows,  however,  his  sense 
and  good  feeling  in  selecting  you  for  his  friend ;  for  you  are  his  natu- 
ral one,"  she  added,  after  a  momentary  nause. 

**  And  then  you  know,"  he  continued,  **  it  is  so  purely  kind  of 
him ;  for  of  course  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a  companion  forOadurcis,  and 
perhaps,  as  far  as  that,  no  one  is.  Of  course  we  have  not  a  thought 
m  conmion.  I  know  nothing  but  what  I  have  picked  up  in  a  rough 
life ;  and  he,  you  know,  is  the  cleverest  person  that  ever  lived — at 
least  I  think  so." 

Lady  Annabel  smiled. 

«*  Well,  he  is  very  young,"  she  observed,  **  much  your  junior. 
Captain  Gadurcis;  and  I  hope  he  vnll  yet  prove  a  faithful  steward  of 
the  great  gifts  that  God  has  given  him." 

^  I  would  stake  all  I  hold  dear,"  said  the  Gaptain,  with  great 
animation,  "  that  Gadurcis  turns  out  well.  He  nas  such  a  good 
heart.  Ah  t  Lady  Annabel,  if  he  be  now  and  then  a  little  irregular, 
only  think  of  the  temptations  that  assail  him.  Only  one-and- 
twenty — ^his  own  master — and  all  London  at  his  feet.  It  is  too 
much  for  any  one's  head.  But  say  or  think  what  the  world  may,  I 
know  him  better  than  they  do ;  and  I  know  there  is  not  a  finer 
creature  in  existence.  I  hope  his  old  friends  vnll  not  desert  him," 
added  Gaptain  Gadurcis,  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  deprecate 
the  seventy  of  Lady  Annabel,  *<  for  in  spite  of  all  his  fame  and  pros- 
perity, perhaps,  aner  all,  this  is  the  time  when  he  most  needs 
them." 

•*  Very  possibly,"  said  her  ladyship  rather  dryly. 

While  the  mother  was  engaged  in  this  conversation  with  her 
neighbour  respecting  her  former  interesting  acquaintance,  such 
was  the  fame  of  Lord  Gadurcis  then  in  the  metropoEs,  that  he  also 
formed  the  topic  of  conversation  at  another  part  of  the  table,  to 
which  the  daughter  was  an  attentive  listener.  The  tone  in  which 
he  was  spoken  of,  however,  was  of  a  very  different  character. 
While  no  one  disputed  his  genius,  his  piinciiMes,  temper,  and  habits 
of  life  were  submitted  to  the  severest  scrutiny ;  and  it  was  with 
blended  feelings  of  interest  and  astonishment  that  Yenetia  listened 
to  the  detail  of  wild  opinions,  capricious  conduct,  and  extravagart 
and  eccentric  behaviour  ascribed  to  the  companion  of  her  childhood, 
who  had  now  become  the  spoiled  child  of  society.  A  ver^  shrewd 
gentleman,  who  had  taken  an  extremely  active  part  in  this  discus- 
sion, inquired  of  Venetia,  next  to  whom  he  was  seated,  whether  she 
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bad  read  his  lordship's  last  poem.  He  was  eztremelj  snrprised 
when  Venetia  answered  in  the  negative ;  but  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunitj  of  giving  her  an  elaborate  criticism  on  the  poetical  genius 
of  Cadurcis.  '*  As  for  his  style/'  said  the  critic,  ^  no  one  can  deny 
that  is  his  own,  and  he  will  last  by  his  stjle ;  as  for  his  philosophy^ 
and  all  these  wild  opmiona  of  bis,  they  will  pass  away,  because  they 
are  not  genuine,  they  are  not  his  own,  they  are  borrowed.  He 
will  outwrite  them;  depend  upon  it,  he  yfm.  The  faotia,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  observed  the  other  di^,  Herbert's  writings  haye 
turned  his  head.  Of  course  you  could  know  nothing  about  them* 
but  there  are  wonderful  things  in  them»  I  can  tell  you  that.** 

^  I  believe  it  most  sincerely,"  said  Venetia. 

The  critic  stared  at  his  neighbour.  '<HushI''  said  he,  ^  his 
wife  and  daughter  are  heiie.  We  must  not  talk  of  these  Uiinga. 
Ton  know  Lady  Annabel  Herbert?  There  she  is;  a  very  £10 
woman  too.  And  that  is  his  daughter  there,  I  believe,  that  dark 
girl  with  a  turned-up  nose.  I  cannot  say  she  warrants  the  poetical 
address  to  her : — 

*  My  precious  pearl  the  false  and  glittering  world 
Has  ne'er  poUuted  with  its  gai-ish  light ! 

She  does  not  look  much  like  a  pearl,  does  she  ?  She  should  keep  in 
solitude,  eh?" 

The  ladies  rose  and  reUeved  Venetia  from  her  embarrassment. 

After  diimer  Lady  Annabel  introduced  Greorge  Cadurcis  to  her 
daughter ;  and,  seated  by  them  both,  he  contrived  without  effort, 
and  without  the  slightest  consciousness  of  success,  to  confirm  the 
pleasing  impression  in  his  fovour  which  he  had  already  made,  and 
when  thc^'  pai'ted,  it  was  even  with  a  mutual  wish  that  they  might 
meet  agiun. 


CHAPTER  rX. 

It  was  the  night  after  the  drawing-room.  Lord  Cadurds  was  at 
Brookes'  dining  at  midnight,  having  risen  since  only  a  few  hours. 
Beinp^  a  malcontent,  he  had  ceased  to  attend  the  Court,  where  his 
original  reception  had  been  most  gracious,  which  he  had  returned 
by  somu  very  factious  votes,  and  a  very  caustic  lampoon. 

A  party  of  young  men  catered  from  the  Court  Ball ;  which  in 
those  days  always  terminated  at  midnight^  whence  the  guests 
generally  proceeded  to  Ronelagh;  one  or  two  of  them  seated 
themselves  at  the  tiible  at  which  Cadurcis  was  sitting.  They  were 
full  of  a  new  beauty  who  had  been  presented.  Their  violent  and 
even  extravagant  encomiums  exdted  his  curiosity.  Such  a  crea- 
ture  had  never  been  seen,  she  was  peerless,  the  most  radiant  of 
acknowledged  charms  had  been  dimmed  before  her.  Their  Ma- 
lestics  ).ad  accorded  to  her  the  most  marked  reception.    A  Prince 
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of  the  blood  liad  honoured  her  widi  hia  hand.  Then  they  began  to 
expatiate  with  fresh  enthnsiasm  on  her  nnparolleled  loreliness. 

**  Oh.  I  GadurciBy"  said  a  jojmg  noble,  who  was  one  of  his  ex- 
treme admirers,  *<  she  is  the  only  creatore  I  ever  beheld  worthy  of 
being  one  of  yonr  heroines/' 

"^Whom  are  yon  talking  about?"  aaked  Oadurda  in  a  rather 
listlesB  tone. 

**  The  new  beoaty,  of  conrse.** 

^  And  who  may  she  be  ? '' 

^MisB  Qearbert,  to  be  sore.  Who  speala  or  thinks  of  any  one 
ehe?" 

^'Whal^  Ve— ^  I  mean Mi» Herbert ?''  exdaimed  Oadurds, 
with  no  little  energy. 

«*  Yes.    Do  you  knew  her  ?  " 

^  Do  you  mean  to  say "  and  Gadnreis  stopped  and  rose  from 

the  table,  and  joined  the  party  round  the  fire.  **  What  Miss  Her- 
bert is  it  ?"  he  added,  after  a  short  pause. 

«^  Why  the  Miss  Hezi>ert ;  Herbert's  danghter^  to  be  sure.  She 
was  presented  to<4by  by  her  mother  /' 

« Lady  Annabel?*^ 

"The  some." 

*  Presented  to-day  I**  said  Oadurds  audibfy,  yet  speaking  as  it 
wene  to  himself.  ^Presented  to-day  1  Presented !  How  strange  I " 

^  So  eyery  one  thinks ;  one  oi  the  strangest  things  that  eyer  hap- 
pened," remarked  a  bystander. 

**  And  I  did  not  eyen  know  they  were  in  town,"  continued  Cadur- 
dsy  for,  from  his  irregular  hours,  he  had  not  seen  his  cou&in  since 
the  porfy  of  yesterday.  He  began  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
muttering,  ^  Masham,  Weymouth,  London,  presented  at  Court,  and 
I  know  nothing.  How  life  changes  1  Venetia  at  Court,  my  Ye- 
netia !"  Then  turning  round  and  addreaong  the  youug  nobleman 
who  had  first  spoken  to  him,  he  asked  **  if  the  ball  were  oyer." 

^  Yes ;  all  the  world  are  going  to  Ranelagh.  Are  you  inclined 
to  take  a  round  ?" 

"  I  haye  a  strange  fimcy,"  said  Cadurcis, "  and  if  you  will  go  with 
me,  I  will  take  you  in  my  yiEka^yis.    It  is  here." 

This  was  an  irresistible  inyitation,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  com- 
panions were  on  tiieir  way ;  Cadurds,  apparently  with  no  peculiar 
interest  in  the  subject,  leading  the  oonyersation  yeryart^ly  to  the 
presentation  of  Miss  Herbert.  His  friend  was  heartily  indincd  to 
gratify  his  curiosity.  He  gaye  him  the  most  ample  details  of  Miss 
Herbert's  person.  Eyen  her  costume,  and  the  sensation  both  pro- 
duced ;  how  she  was  presented  by  her  mother,  who,  after  so  long 
an  enstrangement  from  the  world,  scarcely  excited  less  impression, 
and  the  remarkable  cordiality  with  which  both  mother  and  daughter 
were  greeted  by  the  soyereign  and  his  royal  consort. 

Hie  two  young  noblemen  found  Ranelagh  yery  crowded,  but  the 
preaeDce  of  Lord  Cadurcis  ooeaBU>ned  a  great  sensation  the  moment 
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he  was  recognised.  Everywhere  the  whisper  went  rotuid,  akd  many 
parties  crowded  near  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hero  of  the  day 
**  Which  is  he  ?  That  fair,  tall  yoimg*  man  ?  No,  the  other  to  be 
Hire.  Is  it  really  he?  How  yery  distinguished  I  How  very 
melancholy !  Quite  the  poet.  Do  you  think  he  is  really  so  un- 
happy as  he  looks  ?  I  would  sooner  see  him  than  the  lung  and 
Queen.  He  seems  very  youn^,  but  then  he  has  seen  so  much  of 
the  world !  Fine  eyes,  beautiful  hair  1  I  wonder  who  is  Ids  friend  ? 
How  proud  he  must  be  I    Who  is  that  lady  he  bowed  to  ?    That  is 

the  Duke  of ^peakii^  to  him."    Such  were  the  remarks 

that  might  be  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  Lord  Gadurcis  as  he  took  his 
round,  gazed  at  by  the  assembled  crowd,  of  whom  many  knew  him 
only  by  fame,  for  the  charm  of  Ranelagh  was  that  it  was  rather  a 
popular  than  a  merely  fashionable  assembly.  Society  at  large 
blended  with  the  Court,  which  muntained  and  renewed  its  influence 
by  being  witnessed  under  the  most  ^racefttl  auspices.  The  per- 
sonal authority  of  the  aristocracy  has  decreased  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  Ranelagh  and  similar  places  of  amusement,  where  rank  was 
not  exclusive,  and  luxury  by  the  gratification  it  occasioned  others 
■eemed  robbed  of  half  its  selfism. 

In  his  second  round.  Lord  Gadurcis  recognised  the  approach  of 
the  Herberts.  They  formed  a  portion  of  a  very  large  parfr.  Lady 
Annabel  was  leaning  on  her  brother,  whom  Gadurcis  knew  by  sight ; 
Venetia  was  at  the  side  of  her  aunt,  and  several  gentlemen  were 
hovering  about  them;  among  them,  to  his  surprise,  his  cousin, 
George  Gadurcis,  in  his  uniform,  for  he  had  been  to  Gourt  and  to  tiie 
Gourt  Ball.  Yeuetia  was  talking  with  animation.  She  was  in  her 
Gourt  dress  and  in  powder.  Her  appearance  was  strange  to  him. 
He  could  scarcely  recognise  the  friena  of  his  childhood ;  but  with- 
out any  doubt  in  all  that  assembly,  unrivalled  in  the  whole  world  for 
beauty,  grace,  and  splendour,  she  was  without  a  parallel:  a  cyno- 
sure on  which  all  eyes  were  fixed. 

So  occupied  were  the  ladies  of  the  Herbert  party  by  the  conver- 
sation of  tneir  numerous  and  brilliant  attendants,  tnat  the  approach 
of  any  one  else  but  Lord  Gadurcis  might  have  been  unnoticed  by 
them,  but  a  hundred  tongues  before  he  drew  nigh  had  prepared 
Venetia  for  his  appearance.  She  was  indeed  most  anxious  to  be- 
liold  him,  and  though  she  was  aware  that  her  heart  fluttered  not 
slightly  as  the  moment  was  at  hand,  she  commanded  her  gaze,  and 
her  eyes  met  his,  although  she  was  very  doubtful  whether  he  might 
choose  or  care  to  recognise  her.  He  bowed  almost  to  the  ground ; 
and  when  Venetia  had  raised  her  responsive  head  he  had  passed  b^. 

*' Why,  Gadurds,  ^ou  know  Miss  Herbert?  **  said  his  friend  m 
a  tone  of  some  astonishment. 

"  Well ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  her." 

**  Is  she  not  beautiful  ?^' 

'*  I  never  doubted  on  that  subject ;  I  tell  you,  Scrope,  we  must 
contrive  to  join  her  party.    I  wish  we  had  some  of  our  friends 
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among  them.  Here  comes  the  Monteagle;  fdd  me  to  eacam. 
her/' 

The  most  fascinatiiig  smile  failed  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
Cadurcia ;  fortmiately^  the  lady  was  the  centre  or  a  hriUiant  buid; 
— all  that  he  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  holdly  to  proceed. 

''Do  you  think  my  cousin  is  altered  since  you  knew  him  ^^ 
mqnired  QeoTst^  Cadurds  of  Yenetia. 

**  I  scarcely  had  time  to  ohserve  him/'  she  replied 

^  I  wish  yon  would  let  me  bring  him  to  you.  He  did  not  know 
antQ  this  moment  you  were  in  town.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  we 
met  yesterday." 

**  Oh,  no,"  said  Venetia.    **  Do  not  disturb  him." 

In  time,  however.  Lord  Cadurds  was  again  in  sight;  and  now 
without  any  hesitation  he  stopped,  and  falluig  into  the  line  by  AGss 
Herbert,  he  addressed  her :  ''  1  am  proud  of  being  remembered  by 
Miss  Herbert,"  he  said. 

*'  I  am  most  happy  to  meet  you,"  replied  Yenetia^  with  unaffected 
sincerity. 

*^  And  Lady  Annabel,  I  have  not  been  able  to  catch  her  eye — ^is 
she  ouite  wefi?  I  was  ignorant  that  you  were  in  London  untQ  I 
heara  of  your  triumph  thu  night." 

The  Countess  whispered  ner  niece,  and  Yenetia  accordingly 
presented  Lord  Cadurds  to  her  aimt.  This  was  a  most  gratifying 
tircumstance  to  him.  He  was  anxious,  by  some  means  or  other, 
to  effect  his  entrance  into  her  drdo ;  and  he  had  an  irresistible 
suspidon  that  Lady  Annabel  no  longer  looked  upon  him  with  ^es 
of  fayour.  So  he  resolved  to  enlist  the  aunt  as  his  friend.  Few 
persons  could  be  more  winning  than  Cadurcis,  when  he  willed  it ; 
and  every  attempt  to  please  from  one  whom  all  emulated  to  gratify 
and  honour,  was  sure  to  be  successful.  The  Countess,  mo,  in 
spite  of  pontics,  was  a  secret  votary  of  his,  was  quite  prepared 
to  be  enchanted.  She  conj;ratulated  herself  on  forming,  as  she 
had  long  wished,  an  acquamtance  with  one  so  cdebrated.  She 
longed  to  pass  Lady  Monteagle  in  triumph.  Cadurcis  improved 
his  opportunity  to  the  utmost.  It  was  mipossible  for  any  one 
to  be  more  engaging ;  livdy,  yet  at  the  same  time  gentle,  and 
deferential  with  all  his  origuumty.  He  spoke,  indeed,  more  to 
the  aunt  than  to  Yenetia,  but  when  he  addressed  the  latter,  there 
was  a  mdting,  almost  a  mournful  tenderness  in  his  tones,  that 
alike  affectedlier  heart  and  charmed  her  imagination.  Nor  could 
she  be  insensible  to  the  gratification  she  experienced  as  she  wit 
nessed,  every  instant,  the  emotion  his  presence  exdted  among  the 
passers  by,  and  of  which  Cadurcis  himself  seemed  so  properly  and 
80  utterly  unoonsdous.    And  this  was  Plantaffenet  I 

Lord  Cadurds  spoke  of  his  cousin,  who^  on  nis  joininp^  the  party, 
had  assisted  the  arrangement  by  moving  to  the  other  side ;  and  he 
spoke  of  him  with  a  regard  which  pteased  Yenetia,  though  his 
lordship  envied  him  h*s  g^od  fortune  m  having  the  advantage  of  a 
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prior  acqnaintanee  with  Misa  Herbert  in  town ;  ^  bnt  then  we  are 
old  acquaintances  in  the  country/'  he  added,  half  in  a  playful^  half 
in  a  melancholy  tone,  '^are  we  not  ?" 

^  It  is  a  long  time  that  we  hare  known  each  other,  and  it  ia 
a  long  time  since  we  have  met/'  replied  Venetia. 

^  A  delicate  reproach,"  said  his  lordship;  ''but  peihaps  rather 
mj  misfortune  than  my  fault.  My  thoughts  have  been  ofton,  I 
might  say  ever,  at  Oherbury." 

^  And  the  abbey ;  have  yon  forgotten  the  abbey?" 

^I  have  never  been  near  it  siooe  a  morning  yon  perhaps  re- 
member/' said  his  lordship  in  a  low  voice.  <<AJal  Miss  HerDert," 
he  continued,  with  a  sign,  ^  I  was  young  then ;  I  have  lived  to 
change  many  opinions,  and  some  of  whieh  you  then  disapproved." 

The  party  stopped  at  a  box  just  vacant,  and  in  which  the  ladies 
seated  themselves  while  thebr  carriages  were  inquired  for.  Lord 
Cadurcis,  with  a  rather  faltering  heart,  went  un  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Yenetia's  mother.  Lady  Annabel  received  him  with  a  courtesy, 
that  however  was  scarcely  cordial,  but  the  Countess  instantly  pre- 
sented him  to  her  husband  with  an  unction  which  a  little  astonished 
her  sister-in-law.  Then  a  whisper,  but  unobserved,  passed  between 
the  Earl  and  his  ladv,  and  in  a  minute  Lord  Cadurcis. had  been 
invited  to  dine  with  them  on  the  next  day,  and  meet  his  old  friends 
firom  the  country.  Cadurcis  was  previously  engaged,  but  hesitated 
not  a  moment  id  accepting  the  iavitation.  T%e  Monteagle  party 
now  passed  by;  the  ladr  looked  a  lit^e  surprised  at  the  company 
in  which  she  found  her  mvourite,  and  not  a  little  mortified  by  his 
neglect.  What  business  had  Cadurds  to  be  speaking  to  that  Miss 
Herbert  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that  the  whole  day  not  another 
name  had  scarcely  crossed  her  ear,  but  the  night  most  even  wit- 
ness the  conquest  of  Lord  Cadurcis  by  the  new  beauty  ?  It  was 
such  bad  ton,  it  was  so  unlike  him,  it  was  so  underbred,  for  a 
person  of  his  position  immediately  to  bow  b^ore  the  new  idol 
of  the  hour—and  a  Tory  girl  too  I  It  was  tiie  kst  thing  die 
could  have  expected  from  hmi.  She  should,  on  the  contrary,  have 
thought  that  the  very  universal  admiration  which  tins  Miss  Her- 
bert commanded  would  have  been  exactly  the  reason  why  a  man 
like  Cadurcis  would  have  seemed  almost  unconscious  of  her  exist- 
ence. She  determined  to  remonstrate  with  him;  and  she  was 
sure  of  a  speedy  opportunity,  for  he  was  to  dine  with  her  on  the 
morrow. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

NoTfViTHOTAifPPffl  Lady  Annabel's  reserved  demeanotir,  Lord 
Cadurcis,  supported  by  the  presence  of  his  cousin,  whom  he  had  dis- 
covered to  l^  a  favourite  of  that  lady,  ventured  to  call  upon  her  the 
next  day,  but  she  was  out.   They  were  to  meet»  however,  at  dinner. 
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irliere  Cadurcis  determined  to  omit  no  opportani^  to  propitiate 
her.  The  Countess  had  a  great  deal  of  tact,  and  she  contrived  to 
m^e  up  a  party  to  receive  him,  in  which  there  were  several  of  his 

friends,  among  them  his  consin  and  the  Bishop  of y  and  no 

Btrangers  who  were  not,  like  herself,  his  great  admirers ;  bnt  if  she 
had  £iown  more,  she  need  not  have  given  herself  this  trouble,  for 
tiiere  was  a  chann  among  her  guests  of  which  she  was  ignorant, 
%nd  Cadurcis  went  determined  to  please  and  to  be  pleased. 

At  dinner  be  was  seated  next  to  Lady  Annabel,  and  it  was  im^ 
possible  for  anv  person  to  be  more  deferential,  soft,  and  insinuating. 
He  spoke  df  old  days  with  emotion  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  sup- 
press ;  he  alluded  to  the  present  with  infinite  delicacy.  But  it  was 
yery  difficult  to  make  way.  Lady  Annabel  was  courteous,  but  she 
was  reserved.  His  lively  reminiscences  elicited  from  her  no  corre- 
sponding sentiment ;  and  no  art  would  induce  her  to  dwell  upon  the 
present.  If  she  only  would  have  condescended  to  compliment  him, 
it  would  have  given  him  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  distaste  of 
the  life  which  he  now  led,  and  a  description  of  the  only  life  wliidi 
he  wished  to  lead;  but  Lady  Annabel  studiously  avoided  affording 
him  any  opening  of  the  kind.  She  treated  Imn  like  a  stranger. 
She  impressed  upon  him  without  effort  that  she  would  only  consider 
him  an  acquaintance.  How  Cadurcis,  satiated  with  the  incense  of 
tiie  whole  world,  sighed  for  one  siu^e  congratulation  from  Lady 
Annabel!    Nothing  could  move  her. 

^  I  was  so  surprised  to  meet  you  last  night,"  at  length  he  again 
observed.  **  I  have  made  so  many  inquiries  after  you.  Our  dear 
friend  the  Bishop,  was,  I  fear,  almost  wearied  with  my  inquiries  after 
Oherbuiy.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  I  felt  quite  a  pang  when  I  heard 
that  you  had  left  it,  and  that  all  these  years,  when  I  have  been  con- 
jimug  up  so  many  visions  of  what  was  passing  under  that  dear  roof, 
you  were  at  Weymouth." 

**  Yes.    We  were  at  Weymouth  some  time." 

^  But  do  not  you  long  to  see  Cherbury  agam  ?  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  I  pant  for  it.  For  my  part,  I  have  seen  the  world,  and  I  liave 
seen  enough  of  it.  After  all,  the  end  of  all  our  exertions  is  to 
be  happy  at  home;  that  is  the  end  of  everything;  don't  you  think 
ao?" 

**  A  happy  home  is  certainly  a  great  blessing,"  replied  Lady 
Annabel ;  '<  and  a  yery  rare  one." 

**  But  why  should  it  be  so  rare  ?"  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis. 

^  It  is  our  own  fault,"  said  Lady  Annabel ;  ^'  our  vanity  driyes  us 
from  our  hearths." 

.  **  But  we  soon  return  again,  and  calm  and  cooled.  For  my.part^ 
I  have  no  object  in  Hfe  but  to  settle  down  at  the  old  abbey,  and 
never  to  quit  again  our  woods.  But  I  shall  lead  a  dull  life  with- 
out my  neighbours,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  tone  half 
eoaxing. 

^  Isuppose  you  neyer  see  Lord  *******  now?"  said  Ladj 
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Annabel,  mentioning  his  late  guardian.  There  was,  as  €!adixrcb 
fancied,  some  sarcasm  in  the  question,  though  not  in  the  tone  id 
which  it  was  asked. 

*^  No,  I  never  see  him,"  his  lordship  answered  firmly ;  **  we  differ 
in  our  opinions,  and  I  difier  from  him  with  regret ;  but  I  differ  from 
ft  sense  of  duty,  and  therefore  I  have  no  altematiye." 

**  The  claims  of  duty  are  of  course  paramount,"  obserred  Lady 
Annabel. 

*^  You  know  my  cousin  ?"  said  Cadurds,  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation. 

^  Tes,  and  I  like  him  very  much ;  he  appears  to  be  a  sensiUey 
amiable  person,  of  excellent  principles." 

'<  I  am  not  bound  to  admire  George's  principles,"  said  Lord  Ca- 
durcis,  gaily;  « but  I  respect  them,  because  I  know  that  they  are 
conscientious.  I  love  George ;  he  is  my  only  relation,  and  he  23  nnr 
friend." 

<<  I  trust  he  will  always  be  your  friend,  for  I  think  you  will  then, 
at  least,  know  one  person  on  whom  you  can  depend." 

"  I  believe  it.    The  friendships  of  the  world  are  wind." 

^  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

«  Why,  Lady  Annabel?" 

^  Tou  have  so  many  friends." 

Lord  Cadurcis  smiled.  "  I  wish,"  he  said,  after  a  little  hesi- 
tation, <<  if  only  for  '  Auld  lang  syne,'  I  might  include  Lady  Ajmabel 
Herbert  among  them." 

**  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  basis  for  friendship  between  us,  my 
lord,"  she  said,  very  dryly. 

^  The  past  must  ever  be  with  me,"  said  Lord  Cadurds,  ^  and  I 
should  have  thought  a  sure  and  solid  one." 

^  Our  opinions  on  all  subjects  are  so  adverse,  that  I  must  believe 
that  there  could  be  no  great  sympathy  in  our  feelings." 

*•  My  feelings  are  beyond  my  control,"  he  replied;  "  tEey  are, 
uid  must  ever  be,  totally  independent  of  my  opinions." 

Lady  Annabel  did  not  reply.  His  lordship  felt  b^Jied,  but  he  was 
resolved  to  make  one  more  effort. 

*'  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  *^  I  can  scarcely  believe  myself  in  Lon- 
don to-day  ?  To  be  sitting  next  to  you,  to  see  Miss  Herbert,  to 
hear  Doctor  Masham's  voice — oh !  does  it  not  recall  Cherbury,  or 
Marringhurst,  or  that  day  at  Cadurcis,  when  you  were  so  good  as  to 
smile  over  my  rough  repast.  Ah  I  Lady  Annabel,  those  days  were 
hanpy !  those  were  feelmgs  that  can  never  die  I  All  the  glitter  and 
huDDub  of  the  world  can  never  make  me  forget  them, — can  never 
make  you,  I  hope.  Lady  Annabel,  quite  recall  them  with  an  effort. 
We  were  friends  then :  let  us  be  friends  now." 

^  I  am  too  old  to  cultivate  new  friendships,"  said  her  ladyship; 
<<  and  if  we  are  to  be  friends.  Lord  Cadurcis,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  after  tiie  interval  that  has  occurred  since  we  last  parted,  we 
should  have  to  begin  again." 
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^  It  is  a  long  tune,"  said  his  lordship,  monrnftdly,  ^  a  very  long 
time,  and  one — ^in  spite  of  what  the  world  may  think — ^to  which 
I  cannot  look  hack  with  any  self-congratulation.  I  wished  three 
^ears  ago  nerer  to  leave  Gadurcis  again.  Indeed  I  did ;  and  indeed 
it  was  not  my  fault  that  I  quitted  it." 

"  It  was  no  one's  fault,  I  hope,  m^  lord.  Whatever  the  cause  may 
have  heen,  I  have  ever  remained  quite  ignorant  of  it ;  I  wiihed,  and 
wish,  to  remain  ignorant  of  it.  1,  for  one,  have  ever  considered  it 
the  wise  dispensation  of  a  merciful  Providence.'' 

Gadurcis  ground  his  teeth ;  a  dark  look  came  over  him  which, 
when  once  it  rose  on  his  hrow,  was  with  difficulty  dispelled ;  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  dinner  he  continued  silent  and  gloomy. 

He  was,  however,  not  unobserved  by  Venetia.  She  had  watched 
his  evident  attempts  to  conciliate  her  mother  with  Uvely  interest; 
she  had  witnessed  their  failure  with  sincere  sorrow.  In  spite  of 
that  stormy  interview,  the  results  of  which — ^in  his  hasty  departure, 
and  the  severance  of  their  acquaintance— she  had  often  regretted, 
she  had  always  retained  for  hun  the  neatest  affection.  During 
these  three  years  he  had  still,  in  her  mmost  heart,  remained  her 
own  Plantagenet — ^her  adopted  brother,  whom  she  loved,  and  in  - 
whose  welfare  her  feelings  were  deeply  involved.  The  mysterious 
drcmnstances  of  her  birth,  and  the  discoveries  to  which  they  had 
led,  had  filled  her  mind  with  a  fanciful  picture  of  human  nature, 
over  which  she  had  long  brooded.  A  g^eat  poet  had  become  her 
ideal  of  a  man.  Sometimes  she  had  sighea — ^when  musing  over 
her  fSftther  and  Plantagenet  on  the  solitary  sea-shore  at  Weymouth — 
that  Gadurcis,  instead  of  being  the  merely  amiable,  and  somewhat 
narrow-minded  being  that  she  supposed,  had  not  been  invested  with 
those  brilliant  and  commanding  qualities  which  she  felt  could  alone 
master  her  esteem.  Often  haa  she,  in  those  abstracted  hours, 
played  with  her  imagination  in  combining  the  genius  of  her  father 
with  the  sofb  heart  of  that  friend  to  whom  she  was  so  deeplv  at- 
tached. She  had  wished,  in  her  reveries,  that  Gadurcis  might  nave 
been  a  great  man;  that  he  mi^^ht  have  existed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
fflory  amid  the  plaudits  and  amniration  of  his  race ;  and  that  then 
he  might  have  turned  from  all  that  fame,  so  dear  to  them  both,  to 
the  heart  which  could  alone  sympathise  with  the  native  simplicity 
of  his  childhood. 

The  ladies  withdrew..  The  Bishopand  another  of  the  guests 
joined  them  after  a  short  interval.  The  rest  remained  below,  and 
drank  their  wine  with  the  freedom  not  unusual  in  those  days. 
Lord  Gadurcis  among  them,  although  it  was  not  his  habit.  But  ne 
was  not  convivial,  though  he  never  passed  the  bottle  untouched. 
He  was  in  one  of  those  dark  humours  of  which  there  was  a  latent 
spring  in  his  nature,  but  which  in  old  days  had  been  kept  in  check 
by  his  simple  life,  his  inexperienced  mind,  and  the  general  kind« 
ness  that  greeted  him,  and  which  nothing  but  the  caprice  and  per- 
versity of  hia  mother  could  occasionally  develope.    But  since  the 
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great  revolution  in  his  position,  since  oircnmstanoeB  had  made  him 
alike  acquainted  with  hia  nature,  and  had  brought  all  society  to 
acknowledge  its  superiority;  since  he  had  gained  and  felt  his 
irresistible  jpower,  and  had  found  all  the  world,  and  all  the  gloiy  of 
it,  at  his  feet,  these  moods  had  become  more  frequent.  The 
slightest  reaction  in  the  self-complaceney  that  was  afanost  uz^ 
ceasingly  stimulated  bj  the  applause  of  applauded  men  and  the 
loye  of  the  loreliest  women,  instantly  took  the  shape  and  found 
refuge  in  the  immediate  form  of  the  darkest  spleen,  generalhr, 
indeed,  brooding  in  silence,  and,  if  speaking,  expressing  itself  omy 
in  sarcasm.  Oadurds  was  indeed — as  we  hare  already  described 
him — the  spoiled  child  of  society ;  a  froward  and  petted  dEurling, 
not  always  to  be  conciliated  by  Idndness,  but  furious  when  neg- 
lected or  controlled.  He  was  habituated  to  triumph ;  it  had  been 
his  lot  to  come,  to  see,  and  to  conquer;  even  the  procrastination  of 
certain  success  was  intolerable  to  him ;  his  energetic  volition  could 
not  endure  a  check.  To  Lady  Annabel  Herbert,  indeed,  he  was  not 
exactly  what  he  was  to  others ;  there  was  a  spell  in  old  associations 
from  which  he  unconsciously  could  not  emancipate  himself,  and 
from  which  it  was  his  opinion  he  honoured  her  m  not  desiring  to 
be  free.  He  had  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  regain  his  old,  his 
natural  influence,  over  her  heart ;  he  did  not  doubt  for  an  instant 
that,  if  Oadurcis  sued,  success  must  follow  the  condescending 
effort.  He  had  sued,  and  he  had  been  met  with  coldness,  almost 
with  disdain.  He  had  addressed  her  in  those  terms  of  tenderness 
which  experience  had  led  him  to  believe  were  irresistible,  yet  to 
which  he  seldom  had  recourse,  for  hitherto  he  had  not  been  under 
the  degrading  necessity  of  courting.  He  had  dwelt  with  fondness  on 
the  insignificant  past,  because  it  was  connected  with  her ;  he  had 
regretted,  or  affected  even  to  despise,  the  glorious  present,  because 
it  seemed,  for  some  indefinite  cause,  to  have  estranged  him  from 
her  hearth.  Yes !  he  had  humbled  himself  before  her ;  he  had 
thrown  with  disdain  at  her  feet  all  that  dazzling  fame  and  expand- 
ii^g  glory  which  seemed  his  peculiar  and  increasing  privilege.  He 
hm  delicately  conveyed  to  her  that  even  these  would  be  sacrifioed, 
not  only  without  a  sigh,  but  with  cheerful  delight,  to  find  himself 
once  more  living,  as  of  old,  in  the  limited  world  of  her  social 
affections.  Three  years  ago  he  had  been  rejected  by  the  daughter, 
because  he  was  an  undistinguished  youth.  Now  the  mother  re- 
coiled from  his  fame.  And  who  was  this  woman  ?  The  same  oold^ 
stem  heart  that  had  alienated  the  gifted  Herbert ;  the  same  nar- 
row, riffid  mind  that  had  repudiated  ties  that  every  other 
woman  m  the  world  would  have  gloried  to  cherish  and  acknow- 
ledge. And  with  her  he  had  parsed  his  prejudiced  youth,  and 
fancied^  like  an  idiot,  that  he  had  found  sympathy  I  Yes,  so  long 
as  he  was  a  slave,  a  mechanical,  submissive  slave,  bowing  hi£ 
mind  to  all  the  traditionary  bigotry  which  she  adored,  tievet 
daring  to  form  an  opinion  for  himself,  worshipping  her  idol — custom. 
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md  kbonring  by  habitdal  hypocrisy  to  perpetuate  the  delnmoiis  of 
an  aroimd  her  1 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Lord  CadorciB  was  chewing  the  cud  of 
these  hitter  feelings,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
immediate  canse  of  Lady  Annabel's  frigid  reception  of  his  friendly 
adTances.  All  that  ^e  had  heard  of  OadnrciB,  «J1  the  informatioiK 
die  had  within  these  few  days  so  rapidly  acquired  of  his  character 
and  conduct,  were  indeed  not  calculated  to  dispose  her  to  witness 
the  renewal  of  their  intimacy  with  feelings  of  remarkable  satisfac- 
tion. But  this  morning  she  had  read  his  poem,  the  poem  that  all 
London  was  talking  of,  and  she  had  read  it  with  horror.  She 
looked  upon  Gadurcis  as  a  lost  man.  With  her,  indeed,  since  her 
marriage,  an  imaginative  mind  had  become  an  object  of  terror; 
but  there  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  tone  of  Gadurcis'  geninsy 
which  magnified  to  excess  her  general  apprehension  on  this  head. 
Bhe  traced,  in  eyery  line,  the  evidences  of  a  raging  vanity,  which 
she  was  convinced  must  prompt  its  owner  to  sacrifice,  on  eOl  ooca- 
dons,  every  feelxog  of  duty  to  its  gratification.  Amid  all  the  far- 
Tour  of  rebellious  passions,  and  the  violence  of  a  wayward  nnnd, 
a  sentiment  of  profound  egotism  appeared  to  her  impressed  on 
every  page  she  perused.  Great  as  might  have  been  the  original 
errors  of  Herbert, — awftil  as  in  her  estimation  were  the  crimes  to 
which  they  had  led  him,  they  might  in  the  first  instance  be  traced 
lather  to  a  perverted  view  of  society  than  of  himself.  But  self 
was  the  idol  of  Gadurcis;  self  distorted  into  a  phantom  that 
seemed  to  Lady  Annabel  pregnant  not  only  with  terrible  crimes, 
but  with  the  basest  and  most  humiliating  vices.  The  certain  de- 
gradation which  in.  the  instance  of  her  husband  had  been  the  con- 
sequence oi  a  bad  system,  would,  in  her  opinion,  in  the  case  of 
Oadurcis,  be  the  result  of  a  bad  nature ;  and  when  she  called  to 
mind  that  there  had  once  been  a  probability  that  this  iudiyidual 
might  have  become  the  husband  of  her  Venetia,  her  child  whom  it 
had  been  the  sole  purpose  of  her  life  to  save  from  the  misery  of 
which  she  herself  had  been  the  victim ;  that  she  had  even  dwelt  on 
the  idea  with  complacency,  encouraged  its  progress,  regretted  its 
abrupt  termination,  but  consoled  herself  by  the  nattering  hope  that 
tfane,  with  eiven^more  favourable  auspices,  would  mature  it  into 
fulfOment;  she  trembled^  and  turned  pale. 

It  was  to  the  Bishop  that,  after  dinner.  Lady  Annabel  expressed 
some  of  the  feeliogs  which  the  reappearance  of  Gadurcis  had  oc- 
casioned her. 

^  I  see  nothing  bnt  misery  for  his  ftitore,''  she  exclauned ;  ^  I 
tremble  for  him  when  he  addresses  me.  In  spite  of  the  glittering 
surface  on  which  he  now  floats,  I  foresee  only  a  career  of  violence, 
degradation,  and  remorse." 

''He  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve,"  replied Masham ;  ''bnt 
there  are  elements  not  only  in  his  character,  but  his  career,  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  person  of  whom  we  were  speaking,  that  I 
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am  not  inclined  at  once  to  admit,  that  the  result  must  necessarily 
be  the  same." 

<<  I  see  none/'  replied  Ladj  Annabel ;  "  at  least,  none  of  sufficient 
influence  to  work  any  material  change." 

**  What  think  you  of  his  success  ?  "  replied  Masham.  "  Cadurcia 
is  evidently  proud  of  it.  With  all  his  affected  scorn  of  the  world,  lie 
is  the  slaye  of  society.  He  may  pique  the  feelings  of  mankind,  but 
I  doubt  whether  he  will  outra^  them." 

"  He  is  on  such  a  dizzy  emmence,"  replied  Lady  Annabel,  **  that 
I  do  not  belieTe  he  is  capable  of  calculatm^  so  finely.  He  does  not 
believe,  I  am  sure,  in  the  possibility  of  resistance.  His  yanity  will 
tempt  him  onwards." 

^  Not  to  persecution,"  said  Masham.  ^  Now  my  opinion  of  Cadurcia 
Is,  that  his  egotism,  or  selfism,  or  whatever  you  may  style  it,  will 
ultimately  preserve  him  from  any  very  fatal,  from  any  irrecoverable 
excesses.  He  is  of  the  world — ^worl<uy.  All  his  works,  all  his  con- 
duct, tend  only  to  astonish  mankind.  He  is  not  prompted  by  any 
visionary  ideas  of  ameliorating  his  species.  The  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  will  serve  him  as  oallast." 

^  We  shall  see,"  said  Lady  Annabel ;  ^for  myself,  whatever  may  be 
his  end,  I  feel  assured  that  great  and  disgraceful  vicissitudes  are  in 
store  for  him." 

^  It  is  strange  after  what,  in  comparison  with  such  extraordi- 
nary changes,  must  be  esteemed  so  brief  an  interval,"  observed 
Masham,  with  a  smile,  ^  to  witness  such  a  reyolution  in  his  po- 
sition. I  often  think  to  myself,  can  this  indeed  be  our  little  Plan- 
tagenet?" 

*^  It  is  avTful !"  said  Lady  Annabel ;  ^  much  more  than  strange. 
For  myself,  when  I  recall  certain  inc^cations  of  his  feelings  when 
he  was  last  at  Cadurds,  and  think  for  a  moment  of  the  results  to 
which  they  might  haye  led,  I  shiver ;  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Lord^ 
I  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  And  I  encouraged  him  1  I  smiled  with 
fondness  on  his  feelings  1  I  thought  I  was  securing  the  peaceful 
happiness  of  my  child  I  What  can  we  trust  to  in  this  worla !  It  is 
too  dreadful  to  dwell  upon !  It  must  have  been  an  interposition  of 
Providence  that  V  enetia  escaped ! " 

^  Dear  little  Venetia  I "  exclaimed  the  good  Bishop ;  ^  for  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  call  her  little  Venetia  to  th^  day  of  my  deatlv  How 
well  she  looks  to-night!  Her  aunt  is,  I  tlunk,  very  fond  of  her  I 
See!" 

^  Tes,  it  pleases  me,"  said  Lady  Annabel ;  **  but  I  do  wish  my 
sister  was  not  such  an  admirer  of  Lord  Cadurcia'  poems.  Ton  can- 
not conceive  how  uneasy  it  makes  me.  I  am  quite  annoyed  that  he 
was  asked  here  to-day.    Why  ask  him  ?  " 

*'  Oh!  there  is  no  narm,"  said  Masham;  ^  you  must  forget  the 
past.  By  all  accounts,  Cadurcis  is  not  a  marrying  man.  Indeed, 
as  I  understood,  marriage  vrith  him  is  at  present  quite  out  of  the 
question.  And  as  for  Venetia,  she  rejected  him  before,  and  she  will, 
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if  necessary,  reject  him  again.  He  has  been  a  brother  to  her,  and 
irfter  that  he  can  be  no  more.  Girls  never  fall  in  lore  with  those  with 
whom  they  are  bred  up." 

**  I  hope — ^I  belieye  there  is  no  occasion  for  anprehension/'  replied 
I^dy  Aimabel ;  ^  indeed  it  has  scarcely  entered  my  head.  The  yeiy 
charms  he  once  admired  in  Yenetia  can  haye  no  sway  oyer  him,  as 
I  should  think,  now.  I  should  belieye  him  as  little  capable  of  a^ 
preciating  Yenetia  *now,  as  he  was  when  last  at  Gherbury,  of  antici- 
pating the  change  in  his  own  character.'' 

**  You  mean  opinions,  my  dear  Lady,  for  characters  neyer  change. 
Believe  me^  Oadurds  is  radically  the  same  as  in  old  days.  Circum- 
stances have  only  developed  his  latent  predisposition." 

^  Not  changed,  my  dear  Lord !  what,  that  innocent,  sweet-tempered, 
docile  child " 

•*  Hush !  here  he  comes." 

The  Earl  and  his  quests  entered  the  room ;  a  circle  was  formed 
round  La^  Annabel;  some  evening  visitors  arrived;  there  was 
singing.  It  had  not  been  the  intention  of  Lord  Gadurcis  to  return 
'  to  the  drawing-room  after  his  rebuff  by  Lady  Annabel ;  he  had 
meditated  making  his  peace  at  Monteagle  House ;  but  when  the 
moment  of  his  proiected  departure  had  arrived,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  again  seeing  Yenetia.  He  entered  the  room 
last,  ana  some  moments  after  hu  companions.  Lady  Annabel,  who 
watched  the  general  entrance,  concluded  he  had  gone,  and  her 
attention  was  now  fully  engaged.  Lord  Oadurds  remained  at  the 
end  of  the  room  alone,  apparently  abstracted,  and  looking  far  from 
amiable ;  but  his  eye,  in  realit^r,  was  watching  Yenetia.  Suddenly 
her  aunt  approached  her,  and  invited  the  la^  who  was  conversins^ 
with  Miss  Herbert  to  sing;  Lord  Oadurds  immediately  advanced, 
and  took  her  seat.  Yenetia  was  surprised  that  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  with  Plantagenet  she  felt  embarrassed.  She  had  met 
his  look  when  he  approached  her,  and  had  welcomed,  or,  at  least, 
intended  to  welcome  nim  with  a  smile,  but  she  was  at  a  loss  for 
words;  she  was  haunted  with  tha  recollection  of  her  motiier's  be- 
haviour to  him  at  dinner,  and  she  looked  down  on  the  ground,  fiur 
from  bein^  at  ease. 

"Yenetia!"  said  Lord  Oadurds. 

She  started. 

''We  are  alone,"  he  said;  "  let  me  call  you  Yenetia  when  we  are 
alone." 

I  She  did  not — she  could  not  reply ;  she  felt  confused ;  the  blood 
'rose  to  her  cheek. 

''How  changed  is  ev^ything  I"  continued  Oadurds.  "To  think 
the  day  shoula  ever  arrive  when  I  should  have  to  beg  your  permis- 
don  to  call  you  Yenetia  I" 

•  She  looked  up ;  she  met  his  elanoe.  It  was  mournful ;  nay,  his 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  She  saw  at  her  side  the  gentle  and 
melancholy  Plantagenet  of  her  childhoodi 
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**  I  camot  speak ,  I  am  a^tated  at  meeting  jou,"  she  said  with 
her  natire  fraokneas.  *'  It  is  so  loDg  since  we  have  been  alone; 
and,  as  you  say,  all  is  so  changed." 

^  But  are  you  changed,  Venetia  ?  "  he  said  in  a  voice  of  emotion, 
*  for  all  other  change  is  nothing." 

« I  meet  you  with  pleasure,"  she  replied ;  ^  I  hear  of  your  fiBme 
with  i)ride.  You  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  possible  I  should  cease 
to  be  interested  in  your  welfare." 

<<  Your  mother  does  not  meet  me  with  pleasure ;  she  hears  of 
nothing  that  has  occurred  with  pride ;  your  mother  has  ceased  to 
take  an  interest  in  my  welfare ;  and  why  should  you  ba  unchanged  ^** 

«  You  mistake  mr  mother." 

^  No,  no,"  renlied  Gadurcis,  shaking  his  head,  ^  I  haye  read  her 
inmost  soul  to-oay.  Your  mother  hates  me, — ^me,  whom  she  once 
styled  her  son.  She  was  a  mother  once  to  me,  and  you  were  my 
Bister.    K I  have  lost  her  heart,  why  have  I  not  lost  yours  ? " 

^  My  heart,  if  you  care  for  it,  is  unchanged,"  said  Venetia. 

*  O  Venetia,  whatever  you  may  think,  I  never  wanted  tiie  solaee 
of  a  sister's  love  more  than  I  do  at  this  moment." 

^  I  pledged  my  affection  to  you  when  we  were  children,"  replied 
Venetia ;  *^  you  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  it,  and  it  is  youra 
stiU." 

^  When  we  were  children,''  said  Cadurcis,  musingly ;  "  when  we 
were  innocent;  when  we  were  happy.  You,  at  leas^are  innocent 
still;  are  you  happy,  Venetia?" 

'^  Life  has  brought  sorrows  even  to  me,  Plantagenet." 

The  blood  deserted  his  heart  when  she  called  him  Flantagenet; 
ha  breathed  with  difficulty;. 

^  When  I  last  return^  to  Oherburr,"  he  said,  ^you  told  me  yon 
were  changed,  Venetia ;  you  revealed  to  me  on  another  oooasioii 
the  secret  cause  of  your  affliction.  I  was  a  bov  then, — a  foolii^ 
ignorant  boj^  Instead  of  sympathising  with  your  heart-felt  anxiety, 
my  Edlly  vanity  was  offended  Dy  feelings  I  should  have  shared,  and 
soothed,  and  honoured.  Ah!  Venetia,  well  had  it  been  for  one  of 
us  that  I  had  conducted  myself  more  kindly,  more  wisely." 

"Nay,  Flantagenet,  believe  me,  I  remember  that  interview  only 
to  regret  it.  The  recollection  of  it  has  always  occasioned  me  greeA 
grief.  We  were  both  to  blame ;  but  we  were  both  children  then. 
We  must  pardon  each  other's  faults." 

''You  will  hear, — ^that  is,  if  you  care  to  listen,  Venetia, — ^much 
of  my  conduct  and  (pinions,"  continued  Lord  Cadurcis,  *<  that  may 
induce  you  to  believe  me  headstrong  and  capricious.  Perhaps  I 
am  less  of  both  in  all  things  than  the  world  ima^nes.  But  of  this 
be  certain,  that  my  feelings  towards  you  have  never  changed,  what- 
ever you  may  permit  them  to  be ;  aud  if  some  of  my  boyish  judg*  * 
ments  have,  as  was  but  natural,  undergone  some  transformation,  be 
you,  my  sweet  friend,  in  some  degree  cou^uled  for  the  inconsistency^  I 
since  I  have  at  length  learned  duly  to  appreciate  one  of  whom  woii 
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then  alike  knew  littiey  but  whom  a  natoral  inspiration  taught  jaOf 
at  least,  justly  to  appreciate — ^I  need  not  say  I  mean  the  illuatrioua 
fjather  of  your  being.*' 

Venetia  could  not  restrain  her  tears ;  she  endearoured  to  conceal 
her  agitated  countenance  behind  the  fan  with  whieh  she  was  for- 
tunately provided. 

^  To  me  a  forbidden  subjeet,"  said  Yenetiay  **  at  least  with  them 
I  oould  alone  conrerse  upon  it^  but  one  that  my  mind  neyer 


''Oh I  Venetta,"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis  with  a  sigh,  <^ would 
we  were  both  witli  him ! " 

'*  A  wild  thought/'  she  murmured,  <^and  one  I  must  not  dwell 
upon." 

<< We  shall  meet,  I  hope,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis ;  ''we  must  meet 
^-meet  often.  I  called  upon  your  mother  to-day,  fruitlessly.  You 
must  attempt  to  conciliate  her.  Why  should  we  be  parted.  ?  We, 
at  least,  are  Mends,  and  more  than  friends.  I  cannot  exist  unless 
we  meet,  and  meet  with  the  frankness  of  old  days." 

'< I  think  you  mistake  mamma;  I  think  you  may,  indeed.  Re- 
member how  lately  she  has  met  youy  and  cater  how  long  an  inter- 
▼sd  I  A  little  time,  and  she  will  resume  her  former  feelings,  and 
beliere  that  you  have  never  forfeited  yours.  Besides,  we  have 
friends,  mutual  friends.  My  aunt  admires  ^u,  and  here  I  natu- 
rally, must  be  a  great  deal.  And  the  Bishop, — ^he  still  loves 
yon ;  that  I  am  sure  he  does :  and  your  cousin, — ^mamma  likes 
your  cousin.  I  am  sure  if  you  can  manage  only  to  be  patient, — ^if 
you  will  only  attempt  to  conciliate  a  little,  all  will  be  as  before. 
Remember,  too,  how  changed  your  position  is,"  Venetia  added  with 
a  smile ;  "  you  allow  me  to  forget  you  are  a  great  man,  but  mamma 
is  naturally  restrained  by  all  this  wonderfril  revolution.  When  she 
finds  that  you  really  are  the  Lord  Cadurcis  whom  she  knew  such  a 
very  little  boy, — ^the  Lord  Cadurcis  who,  without  her  aid,  would 
never  have  been  able  even  to  write  his  fine  poems, — oh !  ike  must 
love  you  again  I    How  can  she  help  it?" 

Cadurcis  smiled.  **  We  shall  see,"  he  said.  •*  In.  the  mean  time 
do  not  you  desert  me,  Venetia." 

*•  That  is  impossible,"  she  replied ;  **  the  happiest  of  my  days  have 
been  passed  with  you.  You  remember  the  inscription  on  the  jewel  ? 
I  shall  keep  to  my  vows." 

"  That  was  a  very  good  inscription  so  far  as  it  went,"  said  Cadur- 
cis ;  and  then,  as  if  a  little  alarmed  at  his  temerity,  he  changed  the 
subject. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Venetia,  after  a  pause,  " I  am  treating  you 
all  this  time  as  a  poet,  merely  in  deference  to  public  opinion.  Not 
a  line  have  I  been  permitted  to  read ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  rebel, 
and  you  must  arrange  it  all." 

^  Ah ! "  said  the  enraptured  Cadurcis,  ^  this  is  fame  I " 
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At  this  moment  the  Conntess  approached  them,  and  told  Venetia 
that  her  mother  wished  to  speak  to  her.  Lady  Annabel  had  dis- 
covered the  t^te-a-t^te,  and  resolved  instantly  to  terminate  it.  Lord 
Cadurcis,  however,  who  was  quick  as  li^htmng,  read  all  that  was 
necessary  in  Yenetia's  look.  Instead  of  instantly  retirinff,  he  re- 
niained  some  little  time  longer,  talked  a  great  deal  to  the  Goontess, 
— who  was  perfectly  enchanted  with  him,— «ven  sauntered  up  to  the 
singers,  and  complunented  them,  and  did  not  make  his  bow  until  he 
had  convinced  at  least  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  if  not  her  sister- 
in-law,  that  it  was  not  Venetia  I^rbert  who  waa  his  principal  at. 
traction  in  this  agreeable  society 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  moment  he  had  quitted  Yenetia,  Lord  Cadurcis  returned 
home.  He  could  not  endure  the  usual  routine  of  gaiety  after  her 
society ;  and  his  coachman,  often  waiting  until  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  Monteagle  House,  could  scarcely  assure  himself  of  his 
good  fortune  in  this  exception  to  his  accustomed  trial  of  patience. 
The  vis-a-vis  stopped,  ana  Lord  Cadurcis  bounded  out  with  a  l^ht 
step  and  a  lighter  heart.  His  table  was  covered  with  letters.  The 
first  one  that  caught  his  eye  was  a  missive  from  Lady  Monteagle. 
Cadurcis  seized  it  like  a  wild  animal  darting  on  its  prey,  tore  it  in 
half  without  opening  it,  and,  grasping  the  poker,  crammed  it  with 
great  energy  mto  the  fire.  This  exploit  being  achieved,  Cadurcis 
began  walking  up  and  down  the  room ;  and  indeed  he  paced  it  for 
nearly  a  cou^e  of  hours  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  evidently  under  a 
considerable  degree  of  excitement,  for  his  gestures  were  violent, 
and  his  voice  often  audible.  At  length,  about  an  hour  afber  midnight^ 
he  rang  for  his  valet,  tore  ofif  his  cravat,  and  hurled  it  to  one  comer 
of  the  apartment,  called  for  his  robe  de  chambre,  soda  water,  and 
more  lights,  seated  himself,  and  beffan  pouring  forth,  faster  almost 
th^QL  his  pen  could  trace  the  words,  the  poem  that  he  had  bee 
meditating  ever  since  he  had  quitted  the  roof  where  he  had  r  et 
Yenetia.  She  had  expressed  a  wish  to  read  his  poems ;  he  had  re- 
solved instantly  to  compose  one  for  her  solitary  perusal.  Thus  he 
relieved  his  heart : — 

I. 
Within  a  cloistered  pile,  whose  Gothic  towersy 
Rose  by  the  margin  of  a  sedgy  lake. 
Embosomed  in  a  valley  of  g^een  bowers, 
And  girt  by  many  a  grove,  and  ferny  brake 
Loved  by  the  antlered  deer ;  a  tender  youth 
Whom  Time  to  childhood's  gentle  sway  of  lova 
Still  spared ;  yet  innocent  as  is  the  dove, 
Nor  wounded  yet  by  Care's  relentless  tooth  | 
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Stood  ronsiii^ :  of  that  fair  antiqne  domain 
The  orphan  Lord !  And  yet  no  cnildish  thought 
With  wayward  purpose  holds  its  transient  reign 
In  his  young  nund,  with  deeper  feelings  frau^t; 
Then  mystery  all  to  him,  and  yet  a  dream, 
That  Tune  lias  touched  with  its  revealing  beam 

n. 
There  CMiue  a  maiden  to  that  lonely  boy 
And  Hke  to  him  as  is  the  mom  to  night 
Her  sunny  face  a  very  type  of  joy, 
And  with  her  soul's  unclouded  lustre  bright. 
Still  scantier  summers  had  her  brow  illumed 
Than  that  on  which  she  threw  a  witching  smile 
Unconscious  of  the  spell  that  could  beguile 
His  being  of  the  burthen  it  was  doomed 
By  his  ancestral  blood  to  bear — a  spirit 
Rife  with  desponding  thoughts  and  fancies  drear, 
A  moody  soul  that  men  sometimes  inherit. 
And  worse  than  all  the  woes  the  world  may  bear. 
But  when  he  met  that  maiden's  dazzling  eye. 
He  bade  each  gloomy  image  baffled  fly. 

m. 
Amid  the  shady  woods  and  sunny  lawns 
The  maiden  and  the  youth  now  wander,  gay 
As  the  bright  birds,  and  happy  as  the  fawns. 
Their  ntortive  rivals,  that  around  them  play; 
Their  hght  hands  linked  in  love,  the  golden  hours 
Unconscious  fly,  while  thus  they  graceful  roam, 
And  careless  ever  till  the  voice  of  home 
Recalled  them  from  their  sunshine  and  their  flowers  | 
For  then  they  parted :  to  his  lonely  pile 
The  orphan-chief,  for  though  his  woe  to  lull. 
The  maiden  called  him  brother,  her  fond  smile 
Oladdened  another  hearth,  while  his  was  dull. 
Yet  as  they  parted,  she  reproved  his  sadness, 
And  for  her  sake  she  gaily  whispered  gladness. 

IV. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  race, 
That  beauteous  ffirl,  and  yet  she  owed  her  name 
To  one  who  needs  no  herald's  skill  to  trace 
His  blazoned  lineage,  for  his  lofty  fame 
Lives  in  the  mouth  of  men,  and  distant  climes 
Re-echo  his  wide  glory ;  where  the  brave 
Are  honoured,  where  tis  noble  deemed  to  save 
A  prostrate  nation,  and  for  future  times 

IS 
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Work  with  a  hi^h  derotion,  that  no  taunt. 
Or  ribald  lie,  or  zealot's  ea^or  corse, 
Or  the  short-sighted  world's  neglect  can  danni, 
That  name  is  worshipped  1    His  immorttd  yerse 
Blends  with  his  ^od-uke  deeds,  a  doable  speU 
To  bind  the  oonung  age  he  loved  too  well  I 

V. 

For  from  his  ancient  home,  a  scatterling, 

Thej  drove  him  forth,  unconscious  of  their  prize. 

And  branded  as  a  vile  unhallowed  thing. 

The  man  who  struggled  only  to  be  wise. 

And  even  his  heartn  rebelled,  the  duteous  wife 

Whose  bosom  well  mi^ht  soothe  in  that  dark  hour. 

Swelled  with  her  gentle  force  the  world's  harsh  pcrwe^ 

And  aimed  her  da^  at  his  devoted  life. 

That  struck ;  the  rest  his  mighty  soul  might  soom. 

But  when  his  household  gods  averted  stood, 

'Twas  the  last  pang  that  cannot  well  be  borne 

When  tortured  e'en  to  torpor :  his  heart's  blood 

Flowed  to  the  unseen  blow :  then  forth  he  went^ 

And  gloried  in  his  ruthless  banishment. 

▼r. 
A  new-bom  pledge  of  love  within  his  home, 
His  alien  home,  the  exiled  father  left; 
And  when,  like  Cain,  he  wandered  forth  to  roam, 
A  Cain  without  his  solace,  all  bereft : 
Stole  down  his  pallid  cheek  the  scalding  tear. 
To  think  a  stranger  to  his  tender  love 
His  child  must  grow,  untroubled  where  might  rove 
His  restless  life,  or  taught  perchance  to  fear 
Her  father's  name,  and  bred  in  sullen  hate. 
Shrink  from  his  image.     Thus  the  gentle  maid. 
Who  with  her  smiles  had  soothed  an  orphan's  fate. 
Had  felt  an  orphan's  pang ;  yet  undismayed, 
Thoufi^h  taught  to  deem  her  sire  the  child  of  shame 
She  dung  with  instinct  to  that  reverent  name ! 

vn. 
Time  flew ;  the  boy  became  a  man,  no  more 
His  shadow  falls  upon  his  cloistered  hall, 
But  to  a  stirring  world  he  leam'd  to  pour 
The  passion  of  nis  being,  skilled  to  (»11 
From  the  deep  caverns  of  his  musing  thought 
Shadows  to  wnich  they  bowed,  and  on  their  mind 
To  stamp  the  image  of  his  own ;  the  wind 
Though  all  unseen,  with  force  or  odour  fraught 
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Chm  swaj  manMnd,  and  thus  a  poet's  Toice, 

Now  touched  with  sveetneas,  now  inflamed  with  ra^e, 

Though  hreath,  can  make  us  grieve  and  then  r^oice ; 

Such  is  the  spell  of  his  creative  page, 

That  blends  with  all  our  moods ;  and  thoughts  can  yield 

That  all  have  felt>  and  yet  till  then  were  s^ed. 

▼m. 
The  lute  is  sounding  in  a  chamber  bright 
With  a  high  festival, — on  every  side, 
fioft  in  the  gleamy  blaze  of  mellowed  light. 
Fair  women  smile^  and  dancers  graceful  glide ; 
And  words  still  sweeter  than  a  serenade 
Are  breathed  with  guarded  voice  and  speaking  eyea^ 
By  joyous  hearts  in  spite  of  all  thdr  skhs ; 
But  bye-gone  fantasies  that  ne'er  can  &de 
Retain  the  pensive  spirit  of  the  youtii ; 
Beclined  against  a  column  he  surveys 
His  laughii^  compeers  with  a  glance,  in  sooth. 
Careless  of  all  their  mirth :  for  other  days 
Encham  him  with  their  vision,  the  bright  houzs 
Passed  with  the  maiden  in  their  sunny  bowers. 


Why  turns  his  brow  so  pale,  why  starts  to  life 
That  languid  eye  ?    What  form  befc^e  unseen^ 
With  all  the  snells  of  hallowed  memory  rife, 
19^ow  rises  on  nis  vision  ?    As  the  Queen 
Of  Beauty  from  her  bed  of  sparkling  foam 
Sprang  to  the  azure  light ;  and  felt  the  ur— 
Soft  as  her  cheek,  the  wavy  dancers  bear 
To  his  rapt  sight  a  mien  tliat  calls  his  home, 
His  cloistered  home,  before  him,  with  his  dreams 
Prophetic  strangely  blendinj^.    The  bright  mnse 
Of  ms  dark  childhood  still  £vinely  beams 
]Dpon  his  bein^ ;  glowing  with  the  hues 
That  painters  love,  when  raptured  pencils  soar 
To  trace  a  form  that  nations  may  adore ! 

X. 
One  word  alone  within  her  thrilling  ear 
Breathed  with  hushed  voice  the  brother  of  her  hearty 
And  that  for  aye  is  hidden.    With  a  tear 
Smiling  she  strove  to  conquer,  see  her  start, 
The  bright  blood  rising  to  her  quivering  cheek, 
And  meet  the  glance  she  hastened  once  to  greet. 
When  not  a  thought  had  he,  save  in  her  sweet 
And  soladng  society ;  to  seek 
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Her  smiles  his  only  life !    Ah!  happj  prime 
Of  cloudless  purity,  no  stormy  fame 
His  unknown  sprite  then  stirred,  a  golden  time 
Worth  all  the  resUess  splendour  of  a  name. 
And  one  soft  accent  from  those  g^entle  lips 
Might  sJl  the  plaudits  of  a  world  eclipse. 

XI. 

My  tale  is  done ;  and  if  some  deem  it  strange 
My  fancy  thus  should  droop,  deign  then  to  learn 
My  tale  is  truth :  imagination's  range 
Its  hounds  exact  may  touch  not :  to  discern 
Far  stranger  things  than  poets  ever  feign. 
In  life's  perplexing  annals,  is  the  fate 
Of  those  who  act,  and  musing,  penetrate 
.The  mystery  of  Fortune :  to  whose  reign 
The  haughtiest  brow  must  bend;  'twas  passing  strange 
The  you9i  of  these  fond  children ;  strange  the  flush 
Of  his  high  fortunes  and  his  spirit's  change ; 
Strange  was  the  maiden's  tear,  the  maiden's  blush ; 
Strange  were  his  musing  thoughts  and  trembling  heart 
'Tis  strange  they  met,  and  stranger  if  they  part! 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

When  Lady  Montea^le  discovered,  which  she  did  a  very  few 
hours  after  the  mortifymg  event,  where  Lord  Gadurcis  had  dined 
the  day  on  which  he  had  promised  to  be  her  guest,  she  was  very 
indignant,  but  her  vanity  was  more  offended  than  her  self-compla- 
cency. She  was  annoyed  that  Gadurcis  should  have  compromised 
his  exalted  reputation  bv  so  publicly  dangling  in  the  train  of  the 
new  beauty :  still  more  tnat  he  should  have  signified  in  so  marked 
a  manner  the  impression  which  the  fair  stranger  had  made  upon 
him,  by  instantly  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  house  so  totally  un- 
connected with  his  circle,  and  where,  had  it  not  been  to  meet  this 
Miss  Herbert,  it  would  of  course  never  have  entered  his  head  to  be 
a  visitor.  But,  on  the  whole.  Lady  Monteagle  was  rather  irritated 
than  jealous ;  and  far  from  suspecting  that  there  was  the  slightest 
chance  of  her  losing  her  influence,  such  as  it  might  be,  over  Lord 
Gadurcis,  all  that  she  felt  was,  that  less  lustre  must  redound  to  her 
from  its  possession  and  exercise,  if  it  were  obrious  to  the  world 
that  his  attentions  could  be  so  easily  attracted  and  commanded. 

When  Lord  Gadurcis,  therefore,  having  dispatched  his  poem  to 
Venetia,  paid  his  usual  visit  on  the  next  day  to  Monteagle  House, 
he  was  received  rather  with  sneers  than  reproaches,  as  her  lady- 
ship, with  no  superficial  knowledge  of  society  or  his  lordship's  cha- 
racter, was  clearlv  of  opinion  that  this  new  fancy  of  her  admirer 
was  to  be  treated  rather  with  ridicule  than  indignation;  ^and,  in 
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short,  as  she  had  discovered  that  Cadarcis  was  far  from  being  in- 
sensible to  mockery,  that  it  was  clearly  a  fit  occasion,  to  use  a 
phrase  then  lerj  mnch  in  vog^e,  for  gubszing. 

**  How  d'ye  do,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  very  arch  smile,  "  I 
really  could  not  expect  to  see  you !" 

Oadurds  looked  a  little  confused ;  he  detested  scenes,  and  now 
he  dreaded  one. 

^  Tou  seem  quite  distrait,"  continued  Lady  Monteagle,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  which  his  lordship  ought  to  have  broken.  <*  But  no 
wonder,  if  the  world  be  right." 

**  The  world  cannot  be  wrong,"  said  Cadurcis  sarcastically. 

^  Had  you  a  pleasant  party  yesterday  ?  " 

«  Very." 

«<  Lady must  have  been  quite  charmed  to  have  you  at  last," 

said  Lady  Monteagle.  '*  I  suppose  she  exhibited  you  to  all  her 
friends,  as  if  you  were  one  of  the  savages  that  went  to  Court  the 
other  day." 

"  She  was  very  courteous." 

**  Oh !  I  can  fancy  her  flutter !  For  my  part,  if  there  be  one 
character  in  the  world  more  odious  than  another,  I  think  it  is  a 

fussy  woman.    Lady ,  with  Lord  Cadurcis  dining  with  her,  and 

the  new  beauty  for  a  niece,  must  have  been  in  a  most  delectable 
state  of  bustle." 

**  I  thought  she  was  rather  quiet,"  said  her  companion  with  pro- 
voking ind^erence.   "  She  seemed  to  me  a  very  agreeable  person." 

''  I  suppose  you  mean  Miss  Herbert  ?  "  said  Lady  Monteagle. 

**  Oh !  these  are  very  moderate  expressions  to  use  in  re^rence 
to  a  person  like  Miss  Herbert." 

<<  Yon  know  what  they  said  of  you  two  at  Ranelagh  ?  "  said  her 
ladyship. 

<'  No,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  somewhat  changing  colour,  and  speak- 
ing through  his  teeth. — "  Something  devilish  pleasant,  I  dare  say." 

**  They  call  you  Sedition  and  Treason,"  said  Lady  Monteagle. 

**  Then  we  are  well  suited,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  She  certainly  is  a  most  beautiful  creature/'  said  her  ladyship. 

**  I  think  so,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

«•  Rather  too  tall,  I  think." 

«  Do  you?" 

**  Beautiful  complexion  certamly ;  wants  delicacy,  I  think." 

•*Doyou?" 

•*  Fine  eyes?  Grey,  I  believe.  Cannot  say  I  admire  grey  eyes. 
Certam  sign  of  bad  temper,  I  believe,  grey  eyes." 

«*  Are  they?" 

<*  I  did  not  observe  her  hand.  I  dare  say  a  little  coarse.  Fair 
people  who  are  tall  generally  fail  in  the  hand  and  arm.  What  sort 
of  a  hand  and  arm  has  she  ?  " 

^  I  did  not  observe  anything  coarse  about  Miss  Herbert." 

^  Ah  1  you  admire  her.    And  you  have  cause.    No  on  d  can  deny 
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she  is  a  fine  girl,  and  eTeij  one  must  remt,  that  with  her  decidedly 
provincial  air  and  want  of  style  altogeuier,  which  might  naturally 
be  expected,  considering  the  rustic  way  I  understand  she  has  been 
brought  up,  (an  old  house  in  the  country,  with  a  methodistical 
mother,)  that  she  should  have  fallen  into  such  hands  as  her  aunt. 
Lady is  enough  to  spoil  any  girl's  fortune  in  London." 

"  I  thought  that  the were  people  of  the  highest  conside- 

ration,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  Consideration ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle.  *'  If  you  mean 
that  they  are  people  of  rank,  and  good  blood,  and  good  property, 
they  are  certamlj^  people  of  consideration ;  but  they  are  Gotlis, 


Vandals,  Huns,  Csdmucks,  Canadian  savages !  The^  have  no  fashion, 
no  style,  no  ton,  no  influence  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  that  a 
greater  misfortune  could  have  befallen  your  beauty  than  having 
such  an  aunt.  Why,  no  man  who  has  the  slightest  regard  for  his 
reputation  would  be  seen  in  her  company.  She  is  a  regular  quiz, 
and  you  cannot  imagiae  how  everybody  was  laughing  at  you  the 
other  night." 

^  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  them,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

^  And«  upon  my  honour,"  continued  Lad  v  Monteagle,  **  speaking 
merely  as  your  friend,  and  not  being  the  least  iealous^-Cadurcis, 
do  not  suppose  that — ^not  a  tvringe  has  crossed  mj  mind  on  that 
score ;  but  still  I  must  tell  you  that  it  was  most  ndiculous  for  a 
man  like  you^  to  whom  everybody  looks  up,  and  from  whom  the 
slightest  attention  is  an  honour,  to  go  and  fasten  yourself  the  whole 
night  upon  a  rustic  simpleton,  something  between  a  wax*4oll  and  a 
dairy-maid,  whom  every  fool  in  London  was  staring  at ;  the  very 
reason  why  you  should  not  have  appeared  to  have  been  even  aware 
of  her  existence." 

"  We  have  all  our  moments  of  weakness,  Gertrude,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis,  perfectly  charmed  that  the  lady  was  so  thoroughly  unaware 
and  unsuspicious  of  his  long  and  intimate  connection  with  the  Her- 
berts. I  suppose  it  was  my  cursed  vanity.  I  saw,  as  you  sajr,  every 
fool  staring  at  her,  and  so  I  determined  to  show  tJiat  in  an  instant 
I  could  engross  her  attention." 

'^  Of  course,  I  know  it  was  only  that ;  but  you  should  not  have 
gone  and  dined  there,  Cadurcis,"  added  the  lady,  very  seriously. 
**  That  comnromised  you;  but,  by  cutting  them  m  future  in  the 
most  marked  manner,  you  may  get  over  it." 

^  Tou  really  think  I  may  ?  '^  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis,  vrith  some 
anxiety. 

<<  Oh !  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Lady  Monteagle. 

"  What  it  is  to  have  a  friend  like  you,  Gertrude,"  said  Cadurcis, 
''  a  friend  who  is  neither  a  Goth,  nor  a  Vandal,  nor  a  Hun,  nor  a 
Calmuck,  nor  a  Canadian  savage ;  but  a  woman  of  fashion,  style, 
ton,  influence  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  that  a  greater  piece 
of  good  fortune  could  have  befallen  me  than  having  you  for  a 
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**  Ah !  ra^ehanit  I  70a  imt  mook,"  said  the  kdy,  trimnphantly, 
for  die  was  auite  satisfied  with  the  turn  the  conyersation  had  taken ; 
^  but  I  am  giad  for  your  sake  that  you  take  such  a  sensible  view  of 
the  ease." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  Uus  sensible  view  of  the  case,  after 
lounging  an  hour  at  Monteagle  House,  Lord  Cadurcia'  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door  of  Venetians  Gothic  aunt.  He  was  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  meet  his  heroine ;  but  nevertheless  he  did  not  esteeor 
his  time  entirely  thrown  away,  and  consoled  himself  for  the  dis^ 
ofipoiBtment  by  confirming  the  &vourable  impression  he  had  alread} 
made  in  this  establishment,  and  cultivating  an  intimacy  which  he 
woB  asBured  must  contribute  many  opportunities  of  finding  himself 
in  the  society  of  Venetia.  From  this  day  indeed  he  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  her  uncle's,  and  generally  contrived  also  to  meet  her 
sereral  times  in  the  week  at  some  great  assembly ;  but  here,  both 
from  the  occasional  presence  of  Lady  Monteagle,  although  party 
spirit  deterred  her  from  attending  many  circles  where  Cadurcis  was 
now  an  habitual  visitant,  and  from  the  crowd  of  admirers  who  sur- 
rounded the  Herberts,  he  rarely  found  an  opportunity  for  any  private 
conversation  with  Venetia.  His  friend  the  Bish(n)  also,  notwith- 
standing the  prejudices  of  Lady  Annabel,  received  him  always  with 
cordiality,  ana  he  met  the  Herberts  more  than  once  at  his  mansion. 
At  the  opera  and  in  the  park  also  he  hovered  about  them,  in  spite 
of  the  sarcaams  or  reproaches  of  Lady  Monteagle ;  for  the  reader 
is  ikot  to  suppose  that  that  lady  continued  to  take  the  same  self- 
eomplacent  view  of  Lord  Cadurcis'  acauaintance  with  the  Herberts 
wlini  she  originally  adopted,  and  at  first  flattered  herself  was  the 
just  one.  His  admiration  of  Miss  Herbert  had  become  the  topic  of 
gmenl  conversation ;  it  could  no  longer  be  concealed  or  disguised. 
Bat  Lady  Monteagle  was  convinced  that  CSadurds  was  not  a  marry« 
ing  man,  and  perraaded  herself  that  this  was  a  fancy  which  must 
evaporate.  Moreover,  Monteagle  House  still  continued  his  spot  of 
moBt  constant  resort ;  for  his  opportunities  of  being  with  Venetia 
were,  with  all  Ids  exertions,  limited,  and  he  had  no  other  resource 
whidb  pleased  him  so  much  as  the  conversation  and  cfa-ole  of  the  bright 
goddess  of  his  party.  After  some  fiery  scenes  therefore  with  the 
divinity,  which  only  led  to  his  prolonged  absence,  for  the  profound 
and  fervest  genius  of  Oodurds  revolted  from  the  base  sentiment 
ooid  mook  emotions  of  society,  the  lady  reooneikd  herself  to  her 
lot,  stfll  Mieving  iierself  tibie  most  envied  woman  in  London,  and 
often  ashamed  of  being  jealous  of  a  countrv  girl. 

The  general  result  of  the  fortnip;ht  whtch  ekpsed  sinoe  Oadurcis 
renewed  ids  acquamtonce  with  his  Oherbui^  friends  was,  that  he 
ifead  become  convinced  of  his  inability  of  propitiating  Lady  Annabel, 
was  devotedly  attached  to  Venetia,  thougn  be  had  seldom  an  oppor- 
«  timity  of  intimating  feelings,  which  the  cordial  manner  in  whioi  she 
ever  cooduoted  herself  to  him  gave  hhn  no  reason  to  oondude 
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desperate ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  contrired  that  a  day  should 
Relaom  elapse,  wliich  did  not  under  some  circumstances,  howeyer 
unfavourable,  bring  them  together,  while  her  intimate  friends  and 
the  circles  in  which  she  passed  most  of  her  life  always  witnessed  hia 
presence  with  favour. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

We  must,  however,  endeavour  to  be  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  heart  and  mind  of  Venetia  in  her  present  situation,  so 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  serene  simplicity  of  her  former  fife, 
than  the  limited  and  constrained  opportunities  of  conversing  with 
the  companion  of  his  childhood  enjoyed  by  Lord  Oadurcis  could 
possibly  enable  him  to  become.  Let  us  recur  to  her  on  the  night 
when  she  returned  home,  after  having  met  with  Plantagenet  at  her 
uncle's,  and  having  pursued  a  conversation  with  him,  so  unexpected, 
so  strange,  and  so  affecting !  She  had  been  very  silent  in  the  car- 
riage, and  retired  to  her  room  immediately.  She  retired  to  ponder. 
The  voice  of  Gadurcis  lingered  in  her  ear;  his  tearful  eye  still 
caught  her  vision.  She  leant  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  sighed ! 
Wliy  did  she  sigh?  What  at  this  instant  was  her  uppermost 
thought  ?  Her  mother's  dislike  of  Cadurcis.  "  Your  mother  hates 
'me?'  These  had  been  his  words ;  these  were  the  words  she  re- 
peated to  herself,  and  on  whose  fearful  sounds  she  dwelt.  ^  Your 
mother  hates  me."  If  by  some  means  she  had  learnt  a  month  ago 
at  Weymouth,  that  her  mother  hated  Cadurcis,  that  his  general 
conduct  had  been  such  as  to  excite  Ladv  Annabel's  odium,  Venetia 
might  have  for  a  moment  been  shocked  that  her  old  companion  in 
whom  she  had  once  been  so  interested,  had  by  his  irregular  behaviour 
incurred  the  dislike  of  her  mother,  by  whom  he  had  once  been  so 
loved.  But  it  would  have  been  a  very  transient  emotion.  She 
might  have  mused  over  past  feelings  and  past  hones  in  a  solitary 
ramble  on  the  sea-shore ;  she  miffht  even  have  shea  a  tear  over  the 
misfortunes  or  infelicity  of  one  who  had  once  been  to  her  a  brother; 
but,  perhaps,  nay  probably,  on  the  morrow  the  remembrance  of 
Plantag;enet  would  scarcely  have  occurred  to  her.  Long  years  had 
elapsea  since  their  ancient  fondness;  a  very  considerable  interval 
since  even  hia  name  had  met  her  ear.  She  had  hewd  nothing  of 
him  that  could  for  a  moment  arrest  her  notice  or  command  her 
attention. 

But  now  the  irresistible  impression  that  her  mother  disliked  this 
very  individual  filled  her  with  intolerable  grief.  What  occasioned 
this  change  in  her  feelings,  this  extraormnary  difference  in  her 
emotions  ?  There  was,  apnarently,  but  one  cause  She  had  met 
Cadurcis.  Could  then  a  glance,  could  even  the  tender  intonations 
of  that  unrivalled  voice,  and  the  dark  passion  of  that  speaking  eye, 
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work  in  an  instant  snch  marvels  ?  Gould  they  revive  the  past  so 
vividly,  that  Plantagenet  in  a  moment  resumed  his  ancient  place 
in  her  affections  ?  No,  it  was  not  that :  it  was  less  the  tenderness 
of  the  past  that  made  Venetia  mourn  her  mother's  sternness  to 
Cadurcis,  than  the  feelings  of  the  future.  For  now  she  felt  that 
her  mother's  heart  was  not  more  changed  towards  this  personage 
than  was  her  ovm. 

It  seemed  to  Venetia  that  even  before  they  met,  from  the  very 
moment  that  his  name  had  so  8tran|;ely  caught  her  eye  in  the 
volume  on  the  first  evening  she  had  visited  her  relations,  that  her 
spirit  suddenly  turned  to  him.  She  had  never  heard  that  name 
mentioned  since  without  a  fluttering  of  the  heart  which  she  could 
not  repress,  and  an  emotion  she  could  ill  conceal.  She  loved 
to  hear  others  talk  of  him,  and  yet  scarcely  dared  speak  of  him 
herself.  She  recalled  her  emotion  at  unexpectedly  seeing  his 
portrait  when  with  her  aunt,  and  her  mortification  when  her 
mother  deprived  her  of  the  noem  which  she  sighed  to  read.  Day 
after  day  something  seemea  to  have  occurred  to  fix  her  brooding 
thoughts  with  fonder  earnestness  on  his  image.  At  length  thev 
met.  Her  emotion  when  she  first  recognised  him  at  Ranelagh 
and  felt  him  approaching  her,  was  one  of  those  tumults  of  the 
heart  that  form  almost  a  crisis  in  our  sensations.  With  what 
difficulty  had  she  maintained  herself  1  Doubtful  whether  he  would 
eren  formally  acknowledge  her  presence,  her  vision  as  if  by  fasci- 
nation had  nevertheless  met  Ids,  and  grew  dizzy  as  he  passed.  In 
the  interval  that  had  elapsed  between  his  first  passing  and  then 
joining  her,  what  a  chaos  was  her  mind  1  What  a  wild  blending  of 
aU  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  her  life  I  What  random  answers 
bad  she  made  to  those  with  whom  she  had  been  before  conversing 
with  ease  and  animation !  And  then  when  she  unexpectedlv  found 
CSadurcis  at  her  side,  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  that  familiar 
voice,  familiar  and  yet  changed,  expressing  so  much  tenderness  in 
its  tones,  and  in  its  words  such  deference  and  delicate  respect — 
existence  felt  to  her  that  moment  affluent  with  a  blissful  excite- 
ment of  which  she  had  never  dreamed  1 

Her  life  was  a  reverie  until  tiiey  met  again,  in  which  she  only 
mused  over  his  fame,  and  the  strange  relations  of  their  careers. 
She  had  watched  the  conduct  of  her  mother  to  him  at  dinner  with 
poignant  sorrow;  she  scarcelv  believed  that  she  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  to  nim  her  sympathy.  And  then  what 
bad  followed  ?  A  conversation,  every  word  of  which  had  touched 
her  heart;  a  conversation  that  would  have  entirely  controlled  her 
feelings  even  if  he  had  not  already  subjected  them.  The  tone  in 
which  he  so  suddenly  had  pronounced  "  V enetia,"  was  the  sweetest 
music  to  which  she  had  ever  listened.  His  allusion  to  her  father 
had  drawn  tears,  which  could  not  be  restrained  even  in  a  crowded 
saloon.    Now  she  wept  plenteously.    It  was  so  generous,  so  noble. 
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BO  kind,  80  affbctionate !    Dear,  dear  Cadurcis,  is  it  wonderful  that 
jou  should  he  loved ! 

Then  falling  into  areyerie  of  sweet  and  unhroken  stillness,  with 
her  eyes  £xcd  in  ahstraction  on  the  fire,  Yenetia  reviewed  her  life 
from  the  moment  she  had  known  Plantagenet.  Not  an  incident 
that  had  ever  oecnrred  to  them  that  did  not  rise  ohedient  to 
her  magical  hidding.  She  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  time  when 
she  was  the  consolation  of  his  sorrows,  and  when  Cherbmy  was 
to  him  a  pleasant  refhge!  Oh!  she  felt  sure  her  mother  must 
remember  those  fond  &7S,  and  love  him  as  she  once  did !  She 
pictured  to  herself  ihe  little  Plantagenet  of  her  childhood,  sc 
serious  and  so  pensive  when  alone  or  with  others,  yet  with  her 
at  times  so  ^y  and  wild,  and  sarcastic :  forebodings  all  of  that 
deep  and  brilliant  spirit,  whidi  had  since  stirred  np  the  heart 
of  a  great  nation,  and  dazzled  the  fancy  of  an  admiring  worid. 
The  change  too  in  their  mutual  lots  was  also,  to  a  degree,  not 
free  from  that  sympathy  that  had  ever  bound  them  together.  A 
train  of  strange  accidents  had  brought  Yenetia  from  her  spell- 
boimd  sedusicm,  placed  her  suddenly  in  the  most  brilliant  circle 
of  civilization,  and  classed  her  amon?  not  the  least  admired  of 
its  favoured  members.  And  whom  had  she  come  to  meet  ?  Whom 
did  she  find  in  this  new  and  splendid  life  the  most  courted  and 
considered  of  its  commvnity ;  'crowned  as  it  were  witii  garlands^ 
and  perftimed  with  the  incense  of  a  thousand  altars  ?  Her  own 
Plantagenet.    It  was  passing  strange. 

The  morrow  brought  the  verses  from  Cadurcis.  TRiey  greatly 
affected  her.  The  pietore  of  their  childhood,  and  of  the  singular 
sympadiy  of  their  mutual  situations,  aiod  the  description  of  her 
father,  called  forth  her  tears ;  she  murmured,  however,  at  the  aliu- 
skm  to  her  other  parent.  It  was  not  just,  it  could  not  be  true. 
These  verses  were  not,  of  course,  shown  to  Lady  Annabel.  Would 
they  have  been  shown,  even  if  theyhad  not  contained  the  allusion? 
The  question  is  not  perplexing.  V  enetia  hod  her  secret,  and  a  far 
deeper  one  than  the  mere  reception  of  a  poem ;  all  confidence  be-  , 
tween  her  and  her  mother  had  expired.  Love  had  stept  in,  and 
before  his  magic  tmich,  the  disdpiine  of  a  life  expired  in  an 
instant. 

From  aU  this  an  idea  waj  he  formed  of  the  mood  in  whidv 
dRnring  the  fortnight  before  alluded  to,  Yenetia  was  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  Lord  Cadurcis.  During  this  period  not  the  slightest  conver- 
sation respecting  him  had  occunred  between  her  mother  and  herself. 
Lady  Annabel  never  mentioned  him,  and  her  brow  clouded  when 
his  name,  as  was  often  the  case,  was  introduced.  At  the  end  of 
this  fortnight,  it  happened  that  her  atmt  and  mother  were  out  to* 
^ether  in  the  carriage,  and  had  left  her  in  the  course  of  the  mom- 
iBg  at  her  imde's  house.  During  this  interval.  Lord  Cadurcis 
csSkdf  and  having  ascertained,  tbfongh  a  garrulous  servant,  that 
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though  his  mistress  was  out,  Miss  Herbert  was  in  the  drawing  room, 
he  immediately  took  the  opportunity  of  being  introduced.  Venetia 
-was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  appearance,  and,  conscious  of  her 
mother's  feelings  upon  the  subject,  for  a  moment  a  little  agitated, 
jet,  it  must  be  confessed,  i&s  much  pleased.  She  seized  th^  occa- 
sion of  speaking  to  him  about  his  yerses,  for  hitherto  she  had  only 
been  able  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  them  by  a  word.  While 
she  expressed  without  affectation. the  emotions  they  had  occasioned 
her,  she  complained  of  his  injustice  to  her  mother :  this  was  the 
cause  of  an  interesting  conversation  of  which  her  father  was  the 
snbiect,  and  for  which  she  had  long  sighed.  With  what  deep,  un- 
broken attention  she  listened  to  her  companion's  enthusiastic  de- 
lineation of  his  character  and  career  I  What  multiplied  questions 
did  she  not  ask  him,  and  how  eagerly,  how  amply,  how  affectionately 
he  satisfied  her  just  and  natural  curiosity  1  Hours  flew  away  while 
they  indulged  in  this  rare  communion. 

*•  Oh  I  that  I  could  see  him ! "  sighed  Venetia. 

''Tou  will,"  replied  Plantagenct,  ''your  destiny  requires  it. 
You  will  see  him  as  surely  as  you  beheld  that  portrait  that  it  was 
the  labour  of  a  life  to  preyent  you  beholding." 

Venetia  shook  her  head;  *^  And  yet,"  she  added  musingly,  ** my 
mother  loyes  him." 

^  Her  life  proves  it,"  said  Gadurcis,  bitterly. 

^  I  think  it  does,"  replied  Venetia,  sincerely. 

^  I  pretend  not  to  understand  her  heart,"  he  answered,  ''it  is  aoi 
enigma  that  I  cannot  solve.  I  ought  not  to  believe  that  she  is 
without  one ;  but,  at  any  rate,  her  pride  is  deeper  than  her  love." 

**  They  were  ill  suited,"  said  Venetia,  mournfully ;  "and  yet  it 
IB  one  of  my  dreams  that  they  may  yet  meet." 

**  Ah !  Venetia,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  great  softnesi^ 
''they  had  not  known  each  other  from  their  chil&ood,  likens. 
Th^  met,  and  they  parted,  alike  in  haste." 

Venetia  made  no  reply ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  in  abstraction  on  a 
hand-screen,  which  she  was  unconscious  that  she  held. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  CadwrciB,  drawing  his  chaur  dose  to  hers;  "tdl 
me,  Venetia,  if ." 

At  this  momeat  a  thundering  knock  at  the  door  announced 
the  return  of  the  Countess  and  her  sister-in-law.  Cadurds  rose 
firom  his  seat,  but  his  chair,  which  still  remained  close  to  that  od 
which  Venetia  was  sitting,  did  not  escape  the  quick  glance  of  her 
mortified  mother.  The  Countess  wekomed  Cadurcis  with  extreme 
cordiality ;  Lady  Annabel  only  returned  his  very  courteous  bow. 

"  Stop  and  dine  with  us,  my  dear  Lord,"  said  the  Countess. 
"  We  are  only  ourselves,  and  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia." 

"  I  thank  you,  Clara,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  but  we  cannot  stop 
to-day." 

**  Oh  I "  ecdaimed  her  sister.  "  It  will  be  sudi  a  disappdniment 
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to  Philip.  Indeed  you  must  stay,"  she  added,  in  a  coaxing 
tone ;  "  w«  shall  be  such  an  agreeable  little  party,  with  Lord 
Cadurcis." 

"  I  cannot,  indeed,  my  dear  Clara,"  replied  Lady  Annabel;  '*  not 
to-day,  indeed  not  to-day.     Come  Yenetia  I " 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ladt  Annabel  was  particularly  kind  to  Yenetia  on  their  return 
to  their  hotel,  otherwise  her  daughter  might  have  fancied  that  she 
had  offended  her,  for  she  was  veij  silent.  Yenetia  did  not  doubt 
that  the  presence  of  Lord  Cadurcis  was  the  reason  that  her  mother 
would  not  remain  and  dine  at  her  uncle's.  This  conviction  grieyed 
Yenetia,  but  she  did  not  repine ;  she  indulged  the  fond  hope  that 
time  would  remove  the  strong  prejudice  which  Lady  Annabel  now 
so  singularly  entertained  against  one  in  whose  welfare  she  was  ori- 
ginally so  deeply  interested.  During  their  Bimi>le  and  short  repast 
Yenetia  was  occupied  in  a  reverie,  in  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
Cadurcis  greatly  figured,  and  answered  the  occasional  though  kind 
remarks  of  her  mother  with  an  absent  air. 

After  dmner,  Lady  Annabel  drew  her  chair  towards  the  fire— for 
although  May,  the  weather  was  chill — and  said,  "  A  quiet  evening 
at  home,  Yenetia,  will  be  a  relief  after  all  this  gaiety."  Yenetia 
assented  to  her  mother's  observation,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  elapsed  without  another  word  being  spoken  Yenetia  had 
taken  up  a  book,  and  Lady  Annabel  was  apparently  lost  in  her  re- 
flections. At  length  she  said,  somewhat  abruptly,  ^  It  is  more 
than  three  years,  I  think,  since  Lord  Cadurcis  left  Cherbury  ?" 

*<  Yes ;  it  is  more  than  three  years,"  replied  Yenetia. 

"  He  quitted  us  suddenly." 

«  Yery  suddenly,"  agreed  Yenetia 

*•  I  never  asked  you  whether  you  knew  the  cause,  Yenetia,"  con- 
tinued her  mother,  **  but  I  always  oonduded  that  you  did.  I  sup- 
pose  I  was  not  in  error  ?" 

This  was  not  a  very  agreeable  in^uirjr.  Yenetia  did  not  reply  tc 
it  with  her  previous  rcMiness  and  mdifTerence.  That  indeed  was 
impossible ;  but,  with  her  accustomed  frankness,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  answered,  **  Lord  Cadurcis  never  specifically  stated 
the  cause  to  me,  mamma ;  indeed  I  was  myself  surprised  at  his  de- 
parture, but  some  conversation  had  occurred  between  us  on  the 
yery  morning  he  quitted  Cadurcis,  which,  on  reflection,  I  could  not 
doubt  occasioned  that  departure." 

^  Lord  Cadurcis  preferred  his  suit  to  you,  Yenetia,  and  you  re- 
jected  him  ?"  said  Lady  Annabd. 

^  It  is  as  you  belieye,"  replied  Yenetia,  not  a  little  agitated. 
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^  You  did  wiselj,  my  child,  and  I  was  weak  erer  to  hare  regretted 
your  conduct." 

^  Why  should  you  think  so,  dearest  mamma  ?" 

"  Whateyer  may  hare  heen  the  cause  that  impelled  your  conduct 
then,*'  said  Lady  Annabel,  **  I  shall  ever  esteem  your  decision  as 
a  signal  interposition  of  Providence  in  your  favour.  Except  his 
extreme  youth,  there  was  apparently  no  reason  which  shoidd  not 
Vve  induced  you  to  adopt  a  very  different  decision.  I  tremble 
when  I  think  what  might  have  been  the  consequences.^' 

« Tremble!  dearest  mother ?" 
Tremble,  Venetia.    My  only  thought  in  this  life  is  the  happi- 
ness of  my  child.    It  was  in  penl." 

^Nay,  I  trust  not  that,  mamma:  you  are  jprejndiced  against 
Plantagenet.    It  makes  me  very  unhappv,  and  hun  also." 

^  He  is  again  your  suitor  ?"  said  Lady  Annabel,  with  a  scruti- 
nising fflance. 

**  Lideed  he  is  not." 

**He  will  be,"  said  Lady  Aunabel.  **  Prepare  yourself.  Tell 
me,  then,  are  your  feelings  the  same  towards  iiim  as  when  he  last 
quitted  us?" 

«  Feelings,  mamma ! "  said  Yenetia,  echoine^  her  mother's  words ; 
for  indeed  the  question  was  one  very  difficult  to  answer;  "  I  ever 
loved  Plantagenet;  I  love  him  still." 

^But  do  you  love  him  now  as  then?  Then  you  looked  upon 
him  as  a  brother.  He  has  no  soul  now  for  sisterly  affections.  I 
beseech  you  tell  me,  my  child — ^me,  your  mother,  your  friend,  your 
best,  your  only  friend — tell  me,  have  you  for  a  moment  repented 
that  you  ever  refused  to  extend  to  him  any  other  affection  ? 

**i  have  not  thought  of  the  subject,  mamma;  I  have  not 
wished  to  think  of  the  subject ;  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  think  of 
it.    Lord  Cadurcis  is  not  my  suitor  now." 

"  Yenetia  I"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  I  cannot  doubt  you  love  me." 

^Dearest  mother!"  exclaimed  Yenetia,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
fondness  and  reproach,  and  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  embraced 
Lady  AnnabeL 

*<My  happiness  is  an  object  to  you,  Yenetia?"  continued  Lady 
Annabel. 

**  Mother,  mother,"  said  Yenetia,  in  a  deprecatory  tone.  *^  Do 
not  ask  such  cruel  questions!  Whom  should  I  love  but  you,  the 
best^  the  dearest  mother  that  ever  existed !  And  what  object  can 
I  have  in  life  that  for  a  moment  can  be  placed  in  competition  with 
your  happiness?" 

^Then,  Yenetia,  I  tell  you,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  solenm, 
yet  excited  voice,  **  that  that  happiness  is  gone  for  ever,  nay,  my 
very  life  wiU  be  the  forfeit,  if  I  ever  live  to  see  you  the  bride  of 
Lord  Cadurds." 

"  I  have  no  thought  of  being  the  bride  of  any  one,"  said  Yeneti% 
^  I  am  happy  with  you.    I  vrish  never  to  leave  you." 
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^Mj  ebild,  the  fhlfUment  of  such  a  wish  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things/'  replied  Ladj  Annabel.  ''The  day  will  come  when  we 
must  part ;  I  am  prepared  for  the  erent — ^n^,  I  look  forward  to  it 
not  only  with  resignation,  bat  delight,  when  I  think  it  may  increase 
your  happiness ;  but  were  that  step  to  destroy  it — oh !  then,  then  I 
conld  lire  no  more.  I  can  endure  my  own  sorrows,  I  can  struff^le 
with  my  own  bitter  lot,  I  have  some  sources  of  consolation  which 
enable  me  to  endure  my  own  misery  without  repining,  but  yours, 
yours,  Yenetia,  I  could  not  bear.  No!  if  once  I  were  to  behold 
you  Imgerinc:  in  life  as  your  mother,  with  blighted  hopes  and  with 
a  heart  broken,  if  hearts  can  break,  I  should  not  sumye  the  spec- 
tacle ;  I  know  myself,  Yenetia,  I  could  not  surrive  it." 

^  But  why  anticipate  such  misery  ?    Why  indulge  in  such  gloom 
forebodings  ?    Am  I  not  happy  now  ?    Do  you  not  lore  me  ?" 

Yenetia  had  drawn  h^  cnair  close  to  tliat  of  her  mother ;  she 
sat  1^  her  side  and  held  her  hand. 

-  "  Yenetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes, 
and  in  a  low  voice,  *^  I  must  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  on  which  we 
bare  nerer  conyersed.  I  must  sneak  to  you,"  and  here  Liady 
Annabel's  Toice  dropped  lower  ana  lower,  but  still  its  tones  were 
very  distinct,  although  she  expressed  herself  with  evidetit  effort — 
•*  I  must  speak  to  you  about ^your  father." 

Yenetia  uttered  a  faint  cry,  she  clenched  her  mother's  hand  with 
a  conyulsire  grasp,  and  sank  upon  her  bosom.  She  struggled  to 
maintain  herself,  but  the  first  sound  of  that  name  from  her  mother's 
lips,  and  all  the  long-suppressed  emotions  that  it  conjured  up,  oyer- 
powered  her.  The  blood  seemed  to  desert  her  heart ;  still  she  did 
not  faint ;  she  clun^  to  Lady  Annabel,  pallid  and  shivering. 

Her  mother  tenderly  embraced  her,  she  whispered  to  her  words 
of  ^reat  affection,  she  attempted  to  comfort  and  console  her.  Ye- 
netia murmured,  **  This  is  very  foolish  of  me,  mother;  but  speak, 
oh !  speak  of  what  I  have  so  long  desired  to  hear." 

"Not  now,  Yenetia!" 

**Now,  mother!  yes,  now!  I  am  quite  composed.  I  could  not 
bear  the  postponement  of  what  you  were  about  to  say.  I  could  not 
sleep,  dear  mother,  if  you  did  not  speak  to  me.  It  was  only  for  a 
moment  I  was  overcome.  See !  I  am  quite  composed."  And  in- 
deed she  spoke  in  a  calm  and  steady  voice,  but  her  pale  and  suffer- 
ing countenance  expressed  the  pamiul  struggle  which  it  cost  her  to 
command  herself. 

"  Yenetia,"  said  Ledy  Annabel, "  it  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
my  life,  that  you  should  not  share  my  sorrows." 

Yenetia  pressed  her  mother's  hand,  but  made  no  other  reply. 

*  I  concealed  from  you  for  years,"  continued  Lady  Annabel,  **  a 
circumstance  in  which,  indeed,  you  were  deeply  interested,  but  the 
knowledge  of  which  could  only  bring  you  unhappiness.  Yet  it  was 
destiued  that  my  solicitude  should  eyentually  be  baffled.     I  know 
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that  it  Is  not  from  mj  lips  that  tou  learn  for  the  first  tine  that  yoa 
have  a  father — a  father  liying. 

**  Mother,  let  me  tell  you  all  I  '*  said  Yenetiss  eagerly. 

**  I  know  all,^  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"  Bat,  mother,  there  is  something  that  you  do  not  know ;  and 
now  I  would  confess  it.'' 

**  There  is  nothiog  that  yon  can  confess  with  which  I  am  not  ae- 
qoainted,  Yenetia ;  and  I  feel  assured,  I  haye  ever  felt  assured, 
ti^t  your  only  reason  for  concealment  was  a  desire  to  sare  me 
pain.* 

**  That,  indeed,  has  erer  been  my  only  motrre,''  replied  Yenetia^ 
'  **  for  haying  a  secret  from  my  mother." 

^  In  my  Sibsence  from  Oherbury,  yon  entered  the  chamber,"  said 
Lady  Annabel,  yer^  calmly.  ^In  the  delirium  of  your  ferer,  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  circumstance  which  so  nearly  proyed  fatal 
toyou."* 

Venetia'a  che^  turned  scarlet. 

**  In  that  chamber  you  beheld  the  portrait  of  your  flftther,"  eoft- 
tinued  Lady  Annabel.  **  From  our  friend  you  learnt  that  fatfauer  was 
still  liying.    That  is  aQ  ?  "  said  Lady  Annabd,  inouiriBgly. 

^  No,  not  aD,  dear  mother;  not  all.  Lord  Cadurds  reproached 
me  at  Gherbury  with — ^with — ^with  haying  such  a  father,"  she  added, 
in  a  hesiiating*  yoice.  *<^'It  was  then  I  learnt — ^his'  misfortunes, 
mother;  his  misery." 

''I  tiioi^fat  that  mmfisTtones,  that  misery,  were  the  lot  of  your 
other  parent,"  replied  Lady  Annabel,  somewhat  cddly. 

"Not  with  my  loye,"  said  Yenetia,  eagerly ;  *'not  with  my  loye, 
mother.  Tou  haye^forgotten  your  misery  in  mj  lore.  Bay  so,  say 
so,  dearest  mother."  And  Yenetia  threw  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
fore Lady  Annabel,  and  looked  up  with  earnestness  in  her  face. 

The  expression  of  that  countenance  had  been  for  a  moment  stem^ 
but  it  relaxed  into  fondness,  as  Lady  Annabel  gently  bowed  her  head, 
and  pressed  her  lips  to  her  daughter's  foreh^.  **  Ah  I  Yenetia^" 
she  said,  "  all  depends  upon  you.  I  can  endure,  nay,  I  can  forget 
the  pasl^  if  my  child  be  laithf ul  to  me.  There  are  no  misfortunes, 
there  is  no  misery,  if  the  being  to  whom  I  have  consecrated  the  de- 
,  yotion  of  my  life  will  only  be  dutifnl,  will  only  be  guided  by  my 
advice,  will  only  profit  by  my  sad  experience." 

**  Mother,  I  repeat  I  haye  no  thought  but  for  you,"  said  Yenetia. 
^  My  own  dearest  mother,  if  my  duty,  if  my  devotion  can  content 
you,  you  shall  be  happy.    But  wherem  have  I  failed?" 

"  Li  nothing,  loye.  Tour  life  has  hitherto  been  one  unbroken 
course  of  affectionate  obedience." 

^  And  ever  shall  be,"  said  Yenetia.  ^  But  yon  were  speaking, 
mother,  you  were  speaking  of — of  my — ^my  father  I " 

<<  Of  blm  1 "  said  Lady  Annabel,  thoi^htfully.     <«  You  haye  i 
hispicture?" 

Yenetia  kissed  her  mother's  hand. 
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"  Was  he  less  beautifbl  than  Cadurcis  ?  Was  he  less  gifted  ?  " 
exdaimed  Lady  Annabel,  with  animation.  "  He  could  whisper  in 
tones  as  sweet,  and  pour  out  his  vows  as  fervently.  Yet  what 
am  I  ?  0 1  my  child,  continued  Lady  Annabel,  '*  beware  of  such 
beings!  They  bear  within  them  a  spirit  on  which  all  the  de- 
votion of  our  sex  is  lavished  in  vain.  A  vear — ^no !  not  a  year,  not 
one  short  year  1 — and  all  my  hopes  were  blighted !  Oh !  Venetia,  if 
your  future  should  be  like  my  bitter  past ! — and  it  might  have  been, 
and  I  might  have  contributed  to  the  ftilfilment  I — can  you  wonder 
that  I  should  look  upon  Cadurcis  with  aversion  ?" 

**  But,  mother,  dearest  mother,  we  have  known  Plantagenet  from 
his  childhood.  Tou  ever  loved  him ;  vou  ever  gave  him  credit  for  a 
heart — ^most  tender  and  affectionate. 

**  He  has  no  heart." 

«  Mother!" 

^  He  cannot  have  a  heart.  Spirits  like  him  are  heartless.  It  is 
another  impulse  that  sways  their  existence.  It  is  imagination ;  it 
is  vanity ;  it  is  self,  disguised  with  glittering  qualities  that  dazzle 
our  weak  senses,  but  selfishness,  the  most  entire,  the  most  concen- 
trated. We  knew  him  as  a  child, — ah!  what  can  women  know! 
We  are  born  to  love,  and  to  be  deceived.  We  saw  him  young, 
helpless,  abandoned; — ^he  moved  our  pitv.  We  knew  not  his  na- 
ture ;  then  he  was  ignorant  of  it  himsefr.  But  the  joxvag  tiger, 
though  cradled  at  our  hearths  and  fed  on  milk,  will  in  good  time  re- 
tire to  its  jungle  and  prey  on  blood.  You  cannot  change  its  nature ; 
and  the  very  hand  that  fostered  it  will  be  its  first  victim." 

^How  offen  have  we  parted! "  siEdd  Venetia,  in  a  deprecating 
tone ;  ^  how  long  have  we  been  separated !  and  vet  we  find  him 
ever  the  same ;  he  ever  loves  us.  Yes !  dear  mother,  he  loves  you 
now,  the  same  as  in  old  days.  If  you  had  seen  him,  as  I  have  seen 
him,  weep  when  he  recalled  your  promise  to  be  a  parent  to  him, 
and  then  contrasted  with  such  sweet  hopes  your  present  reserve, 
oh !  you  would  believe  he  had  a  heart,  you  would,  indeed ! " 

*<Weep!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  bitterly,  '^ay!  they  can 
weep.  Sensibility  is  a  luxury  which  they  love  to  indulge.  Their 
very  susceptibility  is  our  bane.  They  can  weep ;  they  can  play 
upon  our  feelings :  and  our  emotion,  so  easily  excited,  is  an  homage 
to  their  own  power,  in  which  they  glory. 

^  Look  at  Cadurcis,"  she  suddenly  resumed;  ^  bred  with  so  much 
care ;  the  soundest  principles  instilled  into  him  with  such  sedulous- 
ness ;  imbibing  them  apparently  with  so  much  intelligence,  ardour, 
and  sincerity,  with  all  that  fervour,  indeed,  with  which  men  of  his 
temperament  for  the  moment  pursue  every  object ;  but  a  few  years 
back,  pious,  dutiful,  and  moral,  viewing  perhaps  with  intolerance 
too  youthful  all  that  differed  from  the  opinions  and  the  conduct  he 
had  been  educated  to  admire  and  follow.  And  what  is  he  now  ? 
The  most  lawless  of  the  wild ;  casting  to  the  winds  every  salutary 
piincipte  of  restraint  and  social  discipfine,  and  glorymg  only  in  the 
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alMUndoned  energy  of  self.  Three  years  i^,  you  yoarsell  con- 
fess to  me,  he  reproached  you  with  your  rather's  conduct ;  now 
he  emulates  it.  There  is  a  career  which  such  men  must  ruui  and 
from  which  no  influence  can  divert  them ;  it  is  in  their  blood.  To- 
day Cadurcis  may  vow  to  you  eternal  devotion ;  but,  if  the  world 
speak  truth,  Venetia,  a  month  ago  he  was  equally  enamoured  of 
another — and  one,  too,  who  cannot  be  his.  But  grant  that  his 
sentiments  towards  you  are  for  the  moment  sincere ;  his  imagina- 
tion broods  uiK>n  your  idea,  it  transfigures  it  with  a  halo  which 
exists  only  to  his  vision.  Yield  to  him ;  become  his  bride ;  and  you 
will  have  the  mortification  of  finding  that,  before  six  months  have 
elapsed,  his  restless  spirit  is  already  occupied  with  objects  which 
may  excite  your  mortification,  your  disgust,  even  your  horror  I " 

**  Ah  I  mother,  it  is  not  with  Plantagenet  as  with  my  father ; 
Flantagenet  could  not  forget  Cherbury,  he  could  not  forget  our 
diildhood,"  said  Venetia. 

"^  On  the  contrary,  while  you  lived  together  these  recollections 
would  be  wearisome,  common-pkce  to  him ;  when  you  had  separated, 
indeed,  mellowed  by  distance,  and  the  comparative  vagueness  with 
which  your  absence  would  invest  them,  they  would  become  the  ob- 
jects of  his  muse,  and  he  would  insult  you  by  making  the  public  the 
confidant  of  all  your  most  delicate  domestic  feelings." 

Lady  Annabel  rose  from  her  seat,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  roeaking  with  an  excitement  very  unusual  with  her.  "  To 
have  all  the  soft  secrets  of  your  life  revealed  to  the  coarse  wonder 
of  the  gloatinff  multitude ;  to  find  yourself  the  object  of  the  world's 
cnriosity--still  worse,  their  pity,  their  sympathy ;  to  have  the  sacred 
conduct  of  your  hearth  canvassed  in  every  circle,  and  be  the  grand 
sabject  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  paltry  journal, — ah !  Venetia, 
you  know  not,  you  cannot  understand,  it  is  impossible  you  can  com- 
prehend, the  bitterness  of  such  a  lot." 

"  My  beloved  mother  1 "  said  Venetia,  with  streaming  eyes,  **you 
cannot  have  a  feeling  that  I  do  not  share." 

**  Venetia,  you  know  not  what  I  had  to  endure ! "  exclaimed 
Lady  Annabel,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  bitterness.  ^  There  is  no  de- 
gree of  wretchedness  that  you  can  conceive  equal  to  what  has  been 
the  life  of  your  mother.  And  what  has  sustained  me— what,  through- 
out all  my  tumultuous  troubles,  has  been  the  star  on  which  I  have 
ever  gazed  ? — ^My  child  I  And  am  I  to  lose  her  now,  after  all  mj 
Bufferings,  all  my  hopes  that  she  at  least  might  be  spared  my  mise- 
rable doom  I  Am  I  to  witness  her  also  a  victim ! "  Lady  Annabel 
clasped  her  hands  in  passionate  grief. 

"  Mother  I  mother  I "  exclaimed  Venetia^  in  agony,  **  spare  your- 
self,  spare  me  I " 

•*  Venetia,  you  know  how  I  have  doated  upon  you ;  you  know 
how  I  have  watched  and  tended  you  from  your  infancv.  Have  I 
had  a  thought,  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  plan  ? — haa  there  been  tne  slin^htefit 
action  of  my  life,  of  which  you  have  not  been  the  object  1   All 
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motherfi  feel,  but  none  erer  felt  like  me :  joa  were  my  ioliterT 
joy." 

Venetia  leant  her  fiice  upon  the  table  at  which  she  was  sittiiig^, 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

**  My  love  was  baffled,"  Ladjr  Annabel  continned.  "  I  fled,  for 
both  our  Bakes,  from  the  world  iu  which  my  family  were  honoured; 
— ^I  sacrificed  without  a  sigh,  in  the  very  prime  of  my  youth, 
eyery  pursuit  which  interests  woman ;  but  I  had  my  child — I  had 
my  chUd ! " 

<<  And  you  hare  her  still  1 "  exclaimed  the  miserable  Venetia. 
"  Mother,  you  have  her  still ! " 

^  I  liave  schooled  my  mind,"  continued  Lady  Annabel,  still  pacing 
the  room  with  agitated  steps ;  **  I  hare  disciplined  my  emotions ;  1 
have  felt  at  my  heart  the  constant,  the  undying  pang,  and  yet  I 
have  smiled,  that  you  might  be  happy.  But  I  can  straggle  against 
my  fate  no  longer.  No  longer  can  I  suffer  my  unparalleled, — yes, 
my  unjust  doom.  What  have  I  done  to  merit  these  afiUctions  ? — 
Now,  then,  let  me  struggle  no  more ;  let  me  die ! " 

Venetia  tried  to  rise;  her  limbs  refused  their  office;  she  tottered; 
she  fell  again  into  her  seat  with  an  hysteric  cry. 

^  Alas !  alas  I "  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  <' to  a  mother,  a  chfld 
is  everything ;  but  to  a  child,  a  parent  is  only  a  Mnk  in  the  chain  of 
her  existence.  It  was  weakness,  it  was  folly,  it  was  madness  to 
stake  everything  on  a  resource  which  must  £eu1  me.  I  feel  it  now, 
but  I  feel  it  too  late." 

Venetia  held  forth  her  arms;  she  could  not  speak;  she  was 
stifled  with  her  emotion. 

"But  was  it  wonderful  that  I  was  so  weak?"  continued  her 
mother,  as  it  were  communing  only  with  herself.  **What  child 
was  like  mine  ?  Oh  I  the  joy,  the  bliss,  the  hours  of  rapture  that 
I  have  passed,  in  gazing  upon  my  treasure,  and  dreaming  of  all 
her  beauty  and  her  rare  qualities  I  I  was  so  happy ! — I  was  so 
proud !    Ah !  Venetia,  you  know  not  how  I  have  loved  you  1 " 

Venetia  sprang  from  her  seat ;  she  rushed  forward  with  convul* 
sive  energy ;  she  clung  to  her  mother,  threw  her  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  buried  her  passionate  wee  in  Lady  Annabel's  bosom. 

Lady  Annabel  stood  for  some  minutes  supporting  her  speechless 
and  agitated  child;  then,  as  her  sobs  became  fainter,  and  the 
tumult  of  her  grief  gradually  died  away,  she  bore  her  to  the  sofii, 
and  seated  herself  by  her  side,  holding  Venetians  hand  in  her  own» 
and  ever  and  anon  soothing  her  with  soft  embraces,  and  still  softer 
words. 

At  length,  in  a  faint  voice,  Venetia  said,  ^  Mother,  what  can  I  do 
to  restore  the  past  ?  How  can  we  be  to  each  other  as  we  were,  for 
this  I  cannot  bear  ?  " 

**  Love  me,  my  Venetia,  as  1  lore  yon ;  be  faithful  to  your  mother; 
do  not  disregard  h&r  counsel ;  pi'oflt  by  her  errors." 

**  I  will  in  a&  thin^a  obey  /oo,*  laad  VenetUH  fa  ft  low  Toioe; 
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'IIieTe  iB  no  saerifioe  I  am  not  prepared  to  make,  lor  joar  happi- 


^Let  OS  not  talk  of  sacrifices,  my  darling  child;  it  is  not  a 
sacrifice  that  I  require.  I  wish  only  to  prevent  your  eYerlasting 
misery.*' 

«  What,  then,  shaU  I  do?" 

^  Make  me  only  one  promise ;  whatever  pledge  yon  give,  I  feel 
asBored  that  no  influence,  Yenetia,  will  ever  induce  you  to  forfeit 

«  Name  it,  mother." 

*<  Promise  me  never  to  marry  Lord  Oadurcis,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
A  a  whisper,  but  a  whisper  or  which  not  a  word  was  lost  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

<*I  promise  never  to  marry,  but  with  your  approbation,"  said 
Venetia,  in  a  solemn  voice,  and  uttering  the  words  with  great 
distinctness. 

The  eountenance  of  Lady  Annabel  instantly  brightened;  she 
embrmeed  her  child  with  extreme  fondness,  and  breathed  the  softest 
and  the  sweetest  expressions  of  gratitude  and  love. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Whev  Lady  Monteagle  discovered  that  of  which  her  good-na- 
tured friends  took  care  she  should  not  long  remain  ignorant, — that 
Venetia  Herbert  had  been  tb^  oonpainon  of  Lord  Cadurds'  child- 
hood, and  that  the  most  intiuate  relations  had  once  subsisted 
between  the  two  families, — she  became  the  prej  of  violent  jealousy ; 
and  the  bitterness  of  her  feelings  was  not  a  httle  increased,  when 
she  felt  that  she  had  not  only  been  abandoned,  but  duped ;  and  that 
the  new  beauty,  out  of  his  fancv  for  whom  she  had  flattered  herself 
she  had  so  tnumphantly  rallied  him,  was  an  old  friend,  whom  he 
always  admired.  She  seized  the  first  occasion,  after  this  discovery, 
ef  relieving  her  feelings,  by  a  scene  so  violent,  that  Oadurcis  had 
never  aj^aia  entered  Monteagle  House ;  and  then  repenting  of  this 
mortifymg  result,  which  she  had  herself  precipitated,  she  over- 
whelmed him  with  letters,  which,  next  to  scenes,  were  the  very 
things  which  Lord  Oadurcis  most  heartily  abhorred.  These, — ^now 
indignant,  now  passionate,  now  loading  him  with  <reproac]ies,  now 
appeading  to  his  love,  and  now  to  his  pity,— daily  arrived  at  his  reai- 
deoM^  and  were  greeted  at  first  only  with  short  and  sarcastic  replies. 
Mid  finaUy  bjr  silence.  Then  the  lady  solicited  a  final  interview,  and 
Lord  Oadurcis  having  made  an  af^mtment  to  quiet  her,  went  out 
«f  town  the  day  before  to  Riehmcnid,  to  a  villa  belonging  to  Vene- 
tiafs' uncle,  and  where,  among  other  guests,  he  was  of  course  to 
;  Lady  Annabel  add  her  daughter. 
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The  par^  was  a  most  agreeable  one,  and  assumed  an  additional 
interest  with  Cadurcis,  who  had  resoked  to  seize  this  favourable  op- 
portunity to  bring  his  aspirations  to  Venetia  to  a  crisis.  T2ie  da^  alter 
the  last  conrersation  with  her,  which  we  have'noticed,  he  had  mdeed 
boldly  caJled  upon  the  Herberts  at  their  hotel  for  that  purpose,  but 
without  success,  as  they  were  again  absent  from  home.  He  had 
been  since  almost  dail;^  in  the  society  of  Venetia ;  but  London,  to 
a  lover  who  is  not  smiled  upon  by  the  domestic  circle  of  his  mis- 
tress, is  a  very  unfavourable  spot  for  confidential  conversations.  A 
villa  life,  with  its  easy,  unembarrassed  habits,  its  gardens  and 
lounging  walks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  opportunities  result- 
ing from  being  together  at  all  hours,  and  living  under  the  same 
roof,  was  more  promising ;  and  here  he  flattered  himself  he  might 
defy  even  the  Argus  eye  and  ceaseless  vigilance  of  his  intended 
mother-in-law,  his  enemy,  whom  he  could  not  propitiate,  and  whom 
he  now  fairly  hated. 

His  cousin  Qeor^,  too,  was  a  guest,  and  his  cousin  George  was 
the  confidant  of  his  love.  Upon  this  kind  relation  devolved  the 
du^ — ^far  from  a  disagreeable  one — of  amusing  the  mother ;  and 
as  Lady  Annabel,  though  she  relaxed  not  a  jot  of  the  grim  courtesy 
which  she  ever  extended  to  Lord  Cadurcis,  was  no  longer  seriouBly 
uneasy  as  to  his  influence  after  the  promise  she  had  exacted  firom 
her  daughter,  it  would  seem  that  these  drcumstances  combined  to 
prevent  Lord  Cadurcis  from  being  disappointed  at  least  in  the  first 
object  which  he  wished  to  obtain — an  opportunity. 

And  yet  several  days  elapsed  before  this  offered  itself,^ — passed 
by  Cadurcis,  however,  very  pleasantly  in  the  presence  of  the  being 
he  loved,  and  very  judiciously  too,  for  no  one  could  possibly  be  more 
amiable  and  ingratiating  than  our  friend.  Every  one  present,  ex- 
cept Lady  Annabel,  appeared  to  entertain  for  him  as  much  affection 
as  admiration :  those  who  had  only  met  him  in  tiironffs  were  quite 
surprised  how  their  superficial  observation  and  the  delusive  reports 
of  the  world  had  misled  them.  As  for  his  hostess,  whom  it  had 
ever  been  liis  study  to  please,  he  had  long  won  her  heart;  and,  as 
she  could  not  be  blind  to  his  projects  and  pretensions,  she  heartily 
wished  him  success,  assisted  nim  with  all  her  efforts,  and  desired 
nothing  more  sincerely  than  that  her  niece  should  achieve  such  a 
conquest,  and  she  obtain  so  distinguished  a  nephew. 

Notwithstanding  her  promise  to  her  mother,  Venetia  felt  justified 
in  makuig  no  alteration  in  her  conduct  to  one  whom  she  still 
sincerely  loved ;  and,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  his  fasdna- 
tion,  it  was  often,  when  she  was  alone,  that  she  mourned  with  a 
sorrowhig  heart  over  the  opinion  which  her  mother  entertained  of 
him.  Could  it  indeed  be  possible  that  Plantagenet->the  same 
Plantflgenet  she  had  known  so  early  and  so  long,  to  her  invariabhr 
so  tender  and  so  devoted— could  entail  on  her,  by  their  union,  such 
unspeakable  and  inevitable  misery  ?  Whatever  might  be  the  view 
adopted  by  her  mother  of  her  conduct,  Venelia  felt  every  hour  more 
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keenl/  that  it  was  a  Bacrifice,  and  the  greatest ;  and  she  fltOl  in* 
dnlged  in  a  vaffne  yet  delicious  dream,  that  Lady  Annabel  might 
nltiiiiately  withdraw  the  harsh  and  perhaps  heart-breaking  inter- 
dict she  had  so  ri^dly  decreed. 

^  Cadurcis,"  said  his  cousin  to  him  one  morning,  *'we  are  all 

lingvto  Hampton  Ck>urt.     Now  is  your  time ;  Lady  Annabel,  the 

emons,  and  myself,  will  fill  one  carriage;  I  have  arranged  that. 
Look  out,  and  somethinfi^  may  be  done.    Speak  to  the  Countess." 

Accordingly  Lord  Gadurds  hastened  to  make  a  suggestion  to  a 
friend  always  flattered  by  his  notice.  '^  My  dear  friend,"  he  said  in 
his  softest  tone,  **  let  you  and  Venetia  and  myself  manage  to  be 
together ;  it  will  be  so  delightful ;  we  shall  ^uite  enjoj  ourselres." 

The  Countess  did  not  require  this  animating  comphment  to  effect 
the  olpect  which  Gadurds  did  not  express.  She  had  gradually 
fidlen  mto  the  unacknowledged  conspiracy  against  her  sister-in-law, 
whose  prejudice  against  her  friend  she  nad  long  discovered,  and 
had  now  ceased  to  combat.  Two  carriages,  and  one  filled  as  Ceorge 
had  arranged,  accordingly  drove  gaily  away ;  and  Venetia,  and  her 
aunt,  and  Lord  Cadurcis,  were  to  follow  them  on  horseback.  They 
rode  with  delight  through  the  splendid  avenues  of  Bushey,  and 
Cadurds  was  never  in  a  Bghter  or  happier  mood. 

The  month  of  May  was  in  its  decline,  and  the  dondless  sky  and 
the  balmy  air  such  as  suited  so  agreeable  a  season.  The  London 
season  was  approaching  its  dose ;  for  the  royal  birthday  was,  at  the 
period  of  our  history,  g  onerally  the  signal  of  preparation  for  country 
quarters.  The  carriages  nrrived  long  before  the  riding  party,  for 
uiey  had  walked  their  steeii^  and  they  found  a  messenger  wno  re- 
quested them  to  join  their  i  nends  in  the  apartments  which  they 
were  visiting. 

**  For  mv  part,"  said  Cadurcis,  <^  I  love  the  sun  that  rarel;ir  shines 
in  this  land.  I  feel  no  inclination  to  lose  the  golden  hours  in  these 
eloomy  rooms.  What  say  you,  ladies  fair,  to  a  stroll  in  the  gar- 
dens ?    It  will  be  doubly  charming  after  our  ride." 

Hb  companions  cheerfully  assented,  and  they  walked  away,  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  their  escape  from  the  wearisome  amuse- 
ment of  palace-hunting,  straining  their  eyes  to  see  pictures  hung 
at  a  gigantic  height,  and  solemnly  wandering  through  formal 
apartments  full  <n  state  beds  and  massy  cabmets  and  modem 
armour. 

Taking  their  way  along  the  terrace,  they  struck  at  length  into  a 
less  formal  path.  At  length  the  Countess  seated  herself  on  a 
bench.  ^  I  must  rest,"  she  said,  '<  but  you,  young  people,  may 
roam  about ;  only  do  not  lose  me." 

**  Come,  Venetia ! "  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

Venetia  was  hesitating ;  she  did  not  like  to  leave  her  aunt  alone, 
bat  the  Countess  encouraged  her,  ^  If  you  will  not  go,  you  will 
only  make  me  continue  wuking,"  she  said.    And  so  venetia  pro- 
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ceeded,  and  for  the  fint  time  since  herTuU  waa  alone  with  PImi* 
tagenet. 

<<  I  ^nite  love  your  aunt,''  aaid  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  It  IS  difficult  indeed  not  to  loye  her/'  said  Venetia. 

**  Ah  I  y enetia,  I  wish  yonr  mother  was  like  your  aunt,"  he  oon« 
tiiraed.  It  was  on  obserration  which  was  not  heard  without  some 
emotion  by  his  comnanion,  though  it  was  imperceptible.  ^  yenetia," 
said  Gadurds,  **  wnen  I  recollect  eld  days,  how  strange  it  seems 
that  we  now  never  should  be  alone,  but  by  some  mere  acddent^like 
tills,  for  instance." 

<^  It  is  no  use  thinking  of  old  days,"  said  yenetia. 

^No  use !"  said  Gadurds.  ''I do  not  like  to  hear  you  say  tha^ 
yenetia.  Those  are  some  ef  ihe  least  agreeable  words  tiliat  were 
ever  uttered  by  that  mouth.  I  ding  toold  dajyB ;  they  are  my  only 
joy  and  my  only  hope." 

«  They  are  ffone^''  said  yenetia. 

^  But  may  oiey  not  return  ?  "  said  Cadnrds. 

^  Never,  said  yenetia,  moumfolly. 

They  had  walked  <m  to  a  marble  fomtaia  of  rigantie  proportions 
and  elaborate  workmanship,  an  assemblage  of  dvnnities  and  geni^ 
all  spouting  water  in  fantastic  attitudes. 

'<01d  days,"  said  Pkntagenet,  '*are  like  tke  old  fountain  at 
Cadurcis,  dearer  to  me  than  all  this  modem  splendour." 

'<  The  old  fountain  at  Cadnrds,"  said  yenetia,  musingly,  and 
gazing  on  the  water  with  an  abstracted  air,  <*  I  loved  it  well  1  * 

^  yenetia,"  said  her  companion,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  tendemesi^ 
yet  not  untouched  with  melancholy,  "  dear  yenetaa»  let  us  return, 
and  return  together,  to  that  old  fountain  and  those  old  days  K" 

yenetia  shook  her  head.  "Ah\  Plantagenet,"  she  exdaimed 
in  a  mournful  voice,  **  we  must  not  speak  of  these  things." 

''Wliy,  not,  yenetia?"  exdaimed  Lord  Cadurcis,  eagerly. 
<*  Why  should  we  be  estranged  from  each  other  ?  I  love  you ;  I 
lore  only  you;  never  hove  I  loved  another.  And  you— have  you 
forgotten  all  our  youthful  affection  ?  Tou  cannot,  Yenetia.  Our 
childhood  can  never  be  a  blank." 

*'  I  told  you,  when  first  we  met,  my  heart  was  unchanged,"  said 
yenetia,  in  a  very  serious  tone. 

"  Remember  the  vows  I  made  to  you  when  lost  at  Gherbury," 
said  Cadurcis.  ^  Years  hare  flown  on,  yenetia ;  but  they  find  me 
urging  the  same.  At  any  rate,  now  I  know  myself;  at  any  rate,  I 
am  not  now  an  obscure  boy ;  yet  what  is  ma^ood,  and  what  is 
fame,  without  the  charm  of  my  infancy  and  my  youth !  Yes  I  ye- 
netia, you  must — ^vou  will  be  mine  ? " 

"  Plantagenet,  she  replied,  in  a  solemn  tone,  **  yours  I  neyer 
can  be.* 

*'  You  do  not,  tfaen^  love  me  ?"  said  Caduids  reproachfully,  and 
in  a  voice  of  great  feeling. 
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«  It  18  impoBsible  for  you  to  be  bred  more  tfawi  I  love  yon,"  said 
Tenetia. 

**  My  own  Venetia  T  said  Cadurcis ;  "  Venetia  that  I  dote  on ! 
what  does  this  mean?    Why,  then,  will  jou  not  be  mine  ?  " 

**  I  cannot;  there  is  an  obstade-^n  msnperable  obstacle." 

**  Tell  it  me,"  said  Cadurcis  eagerly ;  **  I  will  overcome  it." 

« I  have  promised  never  to  marry  without  the  approbation  of  my 
mother ;  her  approbation  you  never  can  obtain." 

Cadurcis' countenance  fell ;  this  was  an  obstacle  which  he  felt  that 
eren  he  could  not  overcome. 

^  I  told  you  your  mother  hated  me,  Yenetia."  And  then,  as  she 
did  not  reply,  ne  continued,  **  Ton  confess  it,  I  see  you  confess  it. 
Once  you  flattered  me  I  was  mistaken;  but  now,  now  you  confess 
it.'' 

^  Hatred  is  a  word  which  I  camiot  understand,"  replied  Venetia. 
"  My  mother  has  reasons  for  disapproving  my  union  with  you ;  not 
founded  on  the  drcnmstfuaces  of  your  life,  and  therefore  removable 
—for  I  know  what  the  world  says,  Plant^enet,  of  you — but  I  have 
confidence  in  your  love,  and  that  is  nothmg;  but  founded  on  your 
character,  on  your  natiire ;  thev  may  be  unjiut,  but  they  are  in- 
superable, and  I  must  yield  to  them." 

^  Tou  have  another  parent,  Venetia,"  said  Oadurcis,  in  a  tone  of 
almost  irresistible  softness,  **  the  best  and  greatest  of  men !  Once 
you  told  me  that  his  sanction  was  necessary  to  your  marriage.  I 
wiU  obtain  it.  Oh  1  Venetia,  be  mine,  and  we  will  jom  him ;  join 
that  ill-fated  and  illustrious  being  who  loves  you  with  a  passion 
second  only  to  mine ;  him  who  has  addressed  you  in  language  which 
rests  on  every  lip,  and  has  thrilled  many  a  heart  that  you  even  can 
never  know.  My  adored  Venetia,  picture  to  yourself,  for  one  mo- 
ment, a  life  with  him ;  resting  on  my  bosom,  consecrated  by  his 
paternal  love!  Let  us  quit  this  mean  and  miserable  existence, 
wUch  we  now  pursue,  which  never  could  have  suited  us ;  let  us 
shun  for  ever  this  dull  and  degrading  life,  that  is  not  life,  if  life  be 
what  I  deem  it ;  let  us  fly  to  those  beautiful  solitudes  where  he  com- 
munes with  an  inspiring  nature ;  let  us — ^let  us  be  happy ! " 

He  uttered  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of  melting  tenaemess ;  he 
leant  forward  his  head,  and  his  gaze  caught  hers,  which  was  fixed 
upon  the  water.  Her  hand  was  pressed  suddenly  in  liis ;  his  eye 
guttered,  his  lip  seemed  still  speaking ;  he  awaited  his  doom. 

The  countenance  of  Venetia  was  quite  pale,  but  it  was  disturbed. 
You  might  see,  as  it  were,  the  shadowy  progress  of  thought,  and 
mark  the  tumidtuouB  passage  of  conflicting  passions.  Her  mind, 
for  a  moment,  was  indeed  a  chaos.  There  was  a  terrible  conflict 
between  love  and  duty.  At  length  a  tear,  one  solitary  tear,  burst 
from  her  burning  eye-ball,  and  stole  slowly  down  her  cheek ;  it  re- 
lieved her  pain.  She  pressed  Cadurcis'  hand,  and  speakins^  in  a 
LoUow  voice,  and  with  a  look  vague  and  painful,  she  said,  "  1  am  a^ 
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▼ictim,  but  I  am  resolred.  I  never  will  desert  her  who  devoted 
herself  to  me." 

Cadm'cis  quitted  her  hand  rather  abmptlj,  and  began  walking  up 
and  down  on  the  turf  that  surrounded  the  fountain. 

^  Devoted  herself  to  you ! "  he  exclaimed  with  a  fiendish  laughs 
and  speaking,  as  was  his  custom,  between  his  teeth.  *'  Commend  me 
to  such  devotion.  Not  content  with  depriving  vou  of  a  father,  now 
forsooth  she  must  bereave  you  of  a  lover  too  I  And  this  is  a  mother, 
a  devoted  mother  I  The  cold-blooded,  sullen,  selfish,  inexorable 
tyrant!" 

**  Plantagenet ! "  exclaimed  Yenetia withsreat  animation. 

**  Nay,  I  will  speak.  Victim,  indeed  I  You  have  ever  been  her 
slave.  She  a  devoted  mother!  Ay!  as  devoted  as  a  mother  as  she 
was  dutiful  as  a  wife!  She  has  no  heart;  she  never  had  a  fed- 
ing.  And  she  cajoles  you  with  her  love,  her  devotion — ^the  stern 
hypocrite ! " 

**  I  must  leave  vou,"  said  Yenetia ;  ^  I  cannot  bear  tbis." 

^  Oh !  the  truth,  the  truth  is  precious,"  said  Cadurcis,  taking  her 
hand,  and  preventing  her  from  moving.  "  Your  mother,  your  de- 
voted mother,  has  dnven  one  man  of  genius  from  her  bosom,  and 
his  country.  Yet  there  is  another.  Deny  me  what  I  ask,  and  to- 
morrow's sun  shall  light  me  to  another  land;  to  this  I  will  never 
return ;  I  will  blend  my  tears  with  your  father's,  and  I  will  publish 
to  Europe  the  double  infamy  of  your  mother.  I  swear  it  solemnly. 
Still  I  stand  here,  Yenetia;  prepared,  if  you  will  but  smile  upon 
me,  to  be  her  son,  her  dutifm  son.  Nay!  her  slave  like  you.  She 
shall  not  murmur.  I  will  be  dutiful ;  she  shall  be  devoted ;  we  wiU 
all  be  happy,"  he  added  in  a  softer  tone.  «*  Now,  now,  Yenetia,  my 
happiness  is  on  the  stake,  now,  now." 

<'  I  have  spoken,"  said  Yenetia.  ^  My  heart  may  break,  but  my 
purpose  shall  not  falter." 

**  Then  my  curse  upon  your  mother's  hea/^f "  said  Cadurcis,  with 
terrible  vchemency.  **  May  Heaven  ram  aQ  its  plagues  upon  her ! 
The  Hecate ! " 

^  I  will  listen  no  more,"  exclaimed  Yenetia  indignantly,  and  she 
moved  away.    She  had  proceeded  some  little  distance  when  she 

Saused  and  looked  back ;  Cadurcis  was  still  at  the  fountain,  but  he 
id  not  observe  her.  She  remembered  his  sudden  departure  from 
Oherbury,  she  did  not  doubt  that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  would 
leave  them  as  abruptly,  and  that  he  woula  keep  his  word  so  solemnly 
{^ven.  Her  heart  was  nearly  breaking,  but  die  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  parting  in  bitterness  with  the  being  whom,  perhaps,  she 
loved  best  in  the  world.  She  stopt,  she  called  his  name  in  a  voice 
low  indeed,  but  in  that  silent  spot  it  reached  him.  He  joined  her 
immediately,  but  with  a  slow  step.  When  he  had  reached  her,  he 
said,  without  any  animation  and  in  a  frigid  tone,  <<  I  believe  you 
called  me?* 
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Venetia  burst  into  tears.  ^  I  cannot  bear  to  part  in  anger,  Plan- 
tagenet.  I  wished  to  say  farewell  in  kindness.  I  shall  always 
pray  lor  your  happiness.    Qod  bless  you,  Plantagenet  I " 

Lord  Gadards  made  no  reply,  though  for  a  moment  he  seemed 
about  to  speak ;  he  bowed,  and  as  Venetia  approached  her  aunt, 
he  turned  his  steps  in  a  different  direction. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Venetia  stopped  for  a  moment  to  collect  herself  before  she 
foined  her  aunt,  but  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  her  agitation  from 
the  Countess.  They  had  not,  however,  been  long  together  before 
they  obserred  their  friends  in  the  distance,  who  had  now  quitted 
the  palace.  Venetia  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  compose  herself, 
and  not  unsuccessful  ones.  She  was  sufficiently  calm  on  their  ar- 
riyal,  to  listen,  if  not  to  conyerse.  The  Countess,  with  all  the  tact 
of  a  woman,  coyered  her  niece's  confusion  by  her  animated  descrip- 
tion of  their  agreeable  ride,  and  their  still  more  pleasant  promenade; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  party  were  walking  back  to  their 
carriages.  When  they  had  arriyed  at  the  inn,  they  found  Lord 
Cadurcis,  to  whose  temporary  absence  the  Countess  had  alluded 
with  some  casual  obeeryation  which  she  flattered  herself  was  yery 
satisfactoTjr.  Cadurcis  appeared  rather  sullen,  and  the  Count^s, 
with  feminine  quickness,  suddenly  discovered  that  both  herself  and 
her  niece  were  extremely  fatigued,  and  that  they  had  better  return 
in  the  carriages.  There  was  one  vacant  place,  and  some  of  the 
ffentlemen  must  ride  outside.  Lord  Cadurcis,  however,  said  that 
Se  should  return  as  he  came,  and  the  grooms  might  lead  back 
the  ladies'  horses :  and  so  in  a  few  minutes  the  carriages  had  driven 
off. 

Our  solitary  equestrian,  however,  was  no  sooner  mounted  than 
he  put  his  horse  to  its  speed,  and  never  drew  in  his  rein  until  he 
reached  Hyde  Park  Comer.  The  rapid  motion  accorded  with  his 
tumultuous  mood.  He  was  soon  at  home,  gave  his  horse  to  a 
servant,  for  he  had  left  his  groom  behind,  rushed  into  his  library, 
tore  up  a  letter  of  Lady  Monteagle's  with  a  demoniac  glance,  and 
rang  his  bell  vrith  such  force  that  it  broke.  His  valet,  not  unused 
to  such  ebullitions,  immediately  appeared. 

"  Has  anything  happened,  Spaldmg?"  said  his  lordship. 

"  Nothing  particular,  my  lord.  Her  ladyship  sent  every  day,  and 
called  herself  twice,  but  I  told  her  your  lordshipwas  in  York^iire." 

**  That  was  right ;  I  saw  a  letter  from  her.    When  did  it  come  ?'' 

« It  has  been  here  several  days,  my  lord." 

^  Mind,  I  am  at  home  to  nobody ;  I  am  not  in  town." 

The  valet  bowed  and  disappeared.  Cadurcis  threw  himself  into 
an  easy  chair,  stretched  his  legs,  sighed,  and  then  swore ;  then  sud- 
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denly  Btartm^  up,  he  seized  a  mass  of  letters  that -were  \7i11g  an  the 
table,  and  hurled  them  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  dashed 
severail  books  to  the  gromid,  kicked  down  sereral  chairs  that  were 
in  his  way,  and  began  pacing  the  room  with  his  usual  troubled  step ; 
and  so  he  continued  until  the  shades  of  twilight  entered  his  apart- 
ment. Then  he  pulled  down  the  other  bdl-rope,  and  Mr.  Spaldii^ 
again  appeared. 

^  Order  post-horses  for  to-monow/'  said  his  lordship. 

«  Where  to,  my  lord?" 

^  I  don't  know;  order  the  henes.'' 

Mr.  Spalding  again  bowed  and  disappeared. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  a  mat  stamping  and  oonfbsion  in  his 
master's  apartment,  and  presenSj  the  door  opened  and  his  master^ 
Toice  was  neurd  caDing  mm  repeatedly  in  a  yezy  irritable  tone.' 

**  Why  are  there  no  bells  in  tins  cursed  room  ?  "  inquired  Lord 
Cadurcis. 

«  The  ropes  are  broken,  my  hMf 

«  Why  are  they  broken  ?  • 

« I  can't  say,  my  lord." 

"  I  cannot  leaye  this  hoosefor  a  day  but  I  find  ereiything  in  oon- 
fusion.    Brinff  me  some  Burgundy." 

**  Tes,  my  lord.  There  is  a  young  lad,  my  lord,  called  a  few 
minutes  back,  and  asked  for  your  lordship.  He  says  he  has  some- 
thing yery  particular  to  say  to  your  lordship.  I  told  him  your  lord- 
diip  was  out  of  town.  He  said  your  lordship  would  wish  yery  much 
to  see  him,  and  that  he  had  come  from  the  Abbey." 

**  The  Abbey  1 "  said  Gadurds,  in  a  tone  of  cunosily.  ^  Why  did 
you  not  show  him  in  ?  " 

^  Tour  lordship  said  yon  were  not  at  home  to  anybody." 

"  Idiot  I  Is  tms  anybody  ?  Of  course  I  would  have  seen  him. 
What  the  deyil  do  I  keep  you  for,  sir  ?  Ton  seem  to  me  to  haye 
lost  your  head." 

Mr.  Spalding  retired. 

**  The  Abbey !  that  is  droll,"  said  Cadurcis.  ^  I  owe  some  dutiea 
to  the  poor  Abbey.  I  should  not  like  to  quit  England,  and  leave 
anybody  in  trouble  at  the  Abbey.  I  wish  I  had  seen  the  lad.  Some 
son  of  a  tenant  who  hajs  written  to  me,  and  I  have  never  opened  his 
letters.    I  am  sorry." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Spalding  again  entered  the  room.  <*  The 
young  lad  has  called  again,  my  lord.  He  says  he  thinks  your  lord- 
ship has  come  to  town,  and  he  wishes  to  see  yoiir  lordship  very  much." 

*'  Bring  lights  and  show  him  up.     Show  him  up  first." 

Accormn^y,  a  country  lad  was  ushered  into  the  room,  although 
it  was  so  dusky  that  Cadurcis  could  only  observe  his  figure  standing 
at  the  door. 

<<WeU, mygood  fellow,"  said  Gadurds;  <*what  do  you  want? 
Are  you  in  any  trouble  ?  " 

The  boy  hesitated. 
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*  SpCfdL  out,  my  good  fellow ;  do  not  be  alanned.  If  I  can  aerre 
yon,  or  any  one  at  me  Abbey,  I  will  do  it.* 

Here  Mi.  Spalding  entered  with  the  lights.  The  lad  held  a  cot- 
ton handkerduef  to  his  face ;  he  appeared  to  be  weeping ;  aU  that 
was  seen  of  his  head  were  his  lodes  of  red  hair.  He  seemed  a 
country  lad,  dressed  in  a  long  green  cost  with  silver  buttons^  and 
he  twirled  in  his  disengaged  hand  a  peasant's  white  hat. 

"That  will  do,  Spalding,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis.  "Leaye  the 
room.  Now  my  ^ood  fellow,  my  time  is  precious;  hot  speak  out, 
and  do  not  be  waid." 

"  Cadurcis  I "  said  the  lad  in  a  sweet  and  trembling  yoice. 

•Ckrtrude,  by  G— d!"  exdaimed  Lord  Gadurds,  starting. 
**  What  infernal  masquerade  is  this  ?" 

*^  Is  it  a  mater  diseuise  than  I  hare  to  bear  every  hour  of  my 
life?''  ezdaimed  Ladv  Montei^e,  advancing.  ^Have  I  not  to 
bear  a  smiling  fisce  witn  a  breakmg  heart  t " 

^  By  Jove  I  a  scene,"  ezckdmed  Gadnrcis  in  a  piteous  tone. 

**  A  scene ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle,  burstmg  into  a  flood  of 
indignant  tears.  ^  Is  this  the  way  ^e  egression  m  my  feelings  is 
ever  to  be  stigmatised  I    Barbarous  man  1 " 

Cadurcis  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  with  his  lips  com- 
pressed, and  his  hands  under  his  coat-tails.  He  was  resolved  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  utter  a  word.  He  looked  the  picture 
of  dogged  indi£ference. 

**  I  know  where  you  have  been,''  continued  Lack  Monteagle. 
**  You  have  been  to  Kichmond;  you  have  been  with  Mss  Herbert. 
Tea  I  I  know  all.  I  am  a  victim,  but  I  will  not  be  a  dupe.  York- 
shire indeed  t    Paltiy  coward ! "" 

Cadurcis  hummed  an  air. 

**  And  this  is  Lord  Cadurcis!  **  continued  the  lady.  "  The  sub- 
lime, ethereal  Lord  Cadnrcb,  condescending  to  the  last  refuge  of 
the  meanest,  most  commonplace  mind,  a  'nilgar,  wretched  lie! 
What  could  have  been  expected  from  such  a  mind  ?  You  may 
delude  the  world,  but  I  know  you.  Yes  I  Sir ;  I  know  you.  And 
I  win  let  everybody  know  you.  I  will  tear  away  the  veil  of  char- 
latanism with  which  you  have  enveloped  yourself.  The  world  shall 
at  length  discover  the  nature  of  the  idol  they  have  worshipped. 
All  your  meanness,  all  your  falsehood,  all  your  selfishness,  all  your 
baseness,  rimS  be  revealed.  I  may  be  spumed,  but  at  any  rate  I 
win  be  revenged!" 

Lord  Cadi^ds  yawned. 

**  Insulting,  ijitiful  wretch ! "  continued  the  lady.  **  And  vou 
think  that  I  wish  to  hear  you  speak !  You  think  the  sound  of 
that  deceitful  voice  has  any  charm  for  me!  You  are  mistaken. 
Sir.  I  have  listened  to  you  too  long.  It  was  not  to  remonstrate 
with  you  that  I  resolved  to  see  you.  The  tones  of  your  voice  can 
only  excite  my  £sgust.    I  am  here  to  speak  myself;  to  express  to 
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YOU  the  contempt,  the  detestation,  the  ayersion,  the  scorn,  the 
hatred,  which  I  entertain  for  you  1  * 

Lord  Cadurcis  whistled. 

The  lady  paused ;  she  had  effected  the  professed  purport  of  hex 
visit;  she  ought  now  to  have  retired,  and  Cadurcis  would  most 
willingly  have  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  howed  her  out  of  his 
apartment.  But  her  conduct  did  not  exactly  accord  with  her 
speech.  She  intimated  no  intention  of  moving.  Her  courteous 
friend  retained  his  position,  and  adhered  to  his  policy  of  silence. 
There  was  a  dead  pause,  and  then  Lady  Monteagle,  throwing 
herself  into  a  chair,  went  into  hysterics. 

Lord  Cadurds,  following  her  example,  also  seated  himself,  took 
up  a  hook,  and  hegan  to  read. 

Hie  hysterics  hecame  fainter  and  fainter ;  ihey  experienced  all 
those  gradations  of  conyulsiye  noise  with  which  Lord  Cadurcis  was 
so  weU  acquainted;  at  length  they  subsided  into  sobs  and  sighs. 
Finally,  there  was  again  silence,  now  only  disturbed  by  the  sound 
of  a  paee  turned  by  Lord  Cadurcis. 

Suddenly  the  lady  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  firmlj  grasping  the 
arm  of  Cadurcis,  tlurew  herself  on  her  knees  at  his  side. 

**  Cadurcis  I "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tender  tone,  "  do  you  love  me  ?"* 

'*My  dear  Gertrude,"  said  Lord  Cadurds  coolly,  but  rather 
regretting  he  had  quitted  his  original  and  less  assaolable  posture, 
**  you  know  I  like  ^uiet  women." 

*< Cadurcis,  forgive  mel"  murmured  the  lady.  ^Pity  me! 
Think  only  how  miserable  I  am ! " 

^Tour  misery  is  of  your  own  making,"  said  Lord  Cadurds. 
^  What  occasion  is  there  for  any  of  these  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings? I  have  told  ^ou  a  thousand  times  that  I  canndt  endure 
scenes.  Female  society  is  a  relaxation  to  me;  you  convert  it 
into  torture.  I  like  to  sail  upon  a  summer  sea;  and  you  always 
wfll  insist  upon  a  white  squall." 

*<  But  you  have  deserted  me ! " 

^  I  never  desert  any  one,"  replied  Cadurcis  very  calmly,  raising 
her  from  her  supplicating  attitude,  and  leading  her  to  a  seat. 
**  The  last  time  we  met,  yon  banished  me  your  presence,  and  told 
me  never  to  speak  to  you  again.  Well,  I  obeyed  your  orders,  as  I 
always  do." 

^  But  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said,"  said  Lady  Monteagle. 

^  How  should  I  know  that?  "  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

**  Tour  heart  ought  to  have  assured  you,"  said  the  lady. 

<*  The  tongue  is  a  less  deceptive  or^m  than  the  heart,"  replied 
her  companion. 

<<  Cadurds,"  said  the  lady,  looking  at  her  strange  disguise, 
^  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  " 

**  To  go  home ;  and  if  yon  like  I  will  order  my  vis-a-vis  for  you 
directly,"  and  he  rose  from  his  seat  to  give  the  order. 
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^Ah!  Tou  are  ashmg  to  get  rid  of  me!"  said  the  lady,  in  a 
reproacbnil,  but  stifl  very  subdued  tone. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  Gertrude,  I  prefer  calling  upon  you,  to  your 
caUing  upon  me.  When  I  am  fitted  for  your  society,  I  seek  it : 
and,  when  you  are  good-tempered,  always  with  pleasure;  when 
I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  it,  I  stay  away.  And  when  I  am  at  home, 
I  wish  to  see  no  one ; — I  have  business  now,  and  not  yery  agreeable 
business.  I  am  disturbed  by  many  causes,  and  you  coiud  not  have 
taken  a  step  which  could  have  ffiven  me  ^eater  annoyance  than 
the  strange  one  you  have  adopted  this  evemng." 

"  I  am  sorry  wr  it  now,"  said  the  lady,  weeping.  "  When  shall 
I  see  you  again  ?  " 

*'I  will  call  upon  you  to-morrow,  and  pray  receive  me  with 
smiles." 

"  I  ever  will,"  said  the  lady,  weeping  plenteously.  <*  It  is  aD  my 
fault ;  you  are  ever  too  eood.  There  is  not  in  the  world  a  kinder 
and  more  gentle  being  than  yourself.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself 
for  this  exposure." 

"Would you  like  to  take  anything?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis:  "I 
am  sure  you  must  feel  exhausted.  You  see  I  am  drinking  wine ; 
it  is  my  only  dinner  to-day,  but  I  dare  say  there  is  some  sal-volatile 
in  the  house ;  I  dare  say,  when  my  maids  go  into  hysterics,  they 
have  it!" 

**  Ah !  mocker,"  said  Lady  Monteagle,  **  but  I  can  pardon  every- 
thing, if  you  will  only  let  me  see  you." 

*'  Au  revoir  I  then,"  said  his  lordship ;  "  I  am  sure  the  carriage 
must  be  ready.  I  hear  it.  Gome  Mr.  Gertrude,  settle  your  wig, 
— ^it  is  quite  awry.  By  Jove !  we  miffht  as  well  go  to  the  Pan- 
theon, as  you  are  ready  dressed.  I  have  a  domino."  And  so 
saying,  Lord  Cadurcis  handed  the  lady  to  his  carriage,  and  pressed 
her  bghtly  by  the  hand,  as  he  reiterated  his  promise  of  calling 
at  Monteagle  House  the  next  day. 

s 
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Lord  Cadurcis — ^unhappy  at  home,  and  wearied  of  the  common- 
place  resources  of  society — ^had  passed  the  night  in  every  species 
of  dissipation;  his  principal  companion  being  that  same  young 
nobleman  in  whose  company  he  haa  been  when  he  first  met  Yenetia 
at  Ranelagh.  The  mom  was  nearly  breaking  when  Cadurcis  and 
his  friend  arrived  at  his  door.  They  had  settled  to  welcome  the 
dawn  with  a  beaker  of  burnt  Burgundy. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Scrope,"  said  Cadurcis,  "  now  for  quiet  and 
philosophy.  The  laughter  of  those  infernal  women,  the  rattle  of 
those  cursed  dice,  and  the  oaths  of  those  ruffians,  are  still  ringing 
in  my  ears.    Let  us  compose  oorselvesy  and  moralise." 
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Accustomed  to  their  master's  habits — ^who  generally  turned 
night  into  day — ^the  household  were  all  on  the  alert ;  a  blazing  fire 
greeted  them,  and  his  lordship  ordered  instantly  a  devil  and  the 
burnt  Burgundy. 

''  Sit  you  down  here,  my  Scrope ;  that  is  the  scat  of  honour,  and 
you  shall  have  it.  What  is  this — a  letter  ?  and  marked  '  Urgent' — 
and  in  a  man's  hand  ?  It  must  be  read.  Some  good  fellow  nabbed 
by  a  bailiff,  or  planted  by  his  mistress.  Signals  of  distress  I  We 
must  assist  our  friends." 

The  flame  of  the  fire  fell  upon  Lord  Cadurcis'  face  as  he  read 
the  letter;  he  was  still  standing,  while  his  friend  was  stretched  out 
in  his  easy  chair,  and  inwardly  congratulating  himself  on  his  com- 
fortable prospects.  The  coimtenance  of  Cadurcis  did  not  change, 
but  he  bit  his  lip,  and  read  the  letter  twice,  and  turned  it  over,  but 
with  a  careless  air ;  and  then  he  asked  what  o'clock  it  was.  The 
servant  informed  him,  and  left  the  room. 

^  Scrope,"  said  Lord  Cadurds,  very  quietly,  and  still  standing, 
**  are  you  very  drunk  ?  ** 

'<  My  dear  feQow,  I  am. as  fresh  as  possible ;  yon  will  see  what 
justice  I  shall  do  to  the  Burgundy.'' 

*^  <  Burgundy  to-morrow,*  as  the  Greek  prorerb  saith,"  obserred 
Lord  Cadurcis.    "  Read  that." 

His  companion  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  a  challenge  from 
Lord  Monteagle,  couched  m  no  gentle  terms,  and  requesting  an 
immediate  meeting. 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  anything  more  ridicolous  in  my  life,"  said 
Lord  Scrope.  **Doea  he  want  satisfaction  because  you  have 
pknted  her  ?" 

«  D — ^n  her!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis.  "  She  has  occasioned  me  a 
thousand  annoyances,  and  now  she  has  spoilt  our  supper.  I  don't 
know,  thou£;h ;  he  wants  to  fight  quicluy, — ^let  us  fight  at  once. 
I  will  send  him  a  cartel  now,  and  then  we  can  have  our  Bur;^undy. 
You  will  go  out  vnth  me,  of  course  ?  Hyde  Park,  six  o'clock,  and 
short  swords." 

Lord  Cadurcis  accordingly  sat  down,  vrrote  his  letter,  and  dis- 
patched it  by  Mr.  Spalding  to  Monteagle  House,  with  peremptory 
instructions  to  bring  back  an  answer.  The  companions  then  turned 
to  their  devil. 

«  This  is  a  bore,  Cadurcis,"  said  Lord  Scrope. 

**  It  is.  I  cannot  say  I  am  rery  valorous  in  a  bad  cause.  I  do 
not  like  to  fight  '  upon  compulsion,'  I  confess.  K  I  had  time  to 
screw  m^  courage  up,  I  dare  say  I  should  do  it  very  well.  I  dare 
say,  for  mstance,  if  ever  I  am  publicly  executed,  I  shall  die  game." 

"  God  forbid  I"  said  Lord  Scrope.  *  I  say,  Cadurcis,  I  would 
not  drink  any  Burgundy  if  I  were  you.  I  shall  take  a  glass  of  cold 
water." 

^Ahl  you  are  only  a  second,  and  so  you  want  to  cool  yonr 
▼aUrar/'  said  Cadurcis.    *  Tou  have  all  the  fun." 
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*  Bat  how  came  this  blow-np  ?"  inqnired  Lord  Scrope.  **  Let- 
ters discorered — eh  ?    Because  I  thought  you  never  saw  her  now  ?" 

*By  Jore!  my  dear  fellow,  she  has  been  the  whole  evening 
here  masquerading  it  like  a  very  vixen,  as  she  is ;  and  now  she  has 
committed  us  both.  I  have  burnt  her  letters,  without  reading  them, 
for  the  last  month.  ISTow  I  call  that  honourable ;  because,  as  I  had  no 
longer  any  claim  on  her  heart,  I  would  not  think  of  trenching  on  her 
correspondence.  But  honour,  what  is  honour  in  these  dishonour- 
able days  ?  This  is  my  reward.  She  contrived  to  enter  my  house 
this  evening,  dressed  like  a  farmer's  boy,  and  you  may  imagine 
what  ensued ;  rage,  hysterics,  and  repentance.  I  am  sure  if  Mont- 
eagle  had  seen  me,  he  would  not  have  been  jealous.  I  never 
opened  my  mouth,  but,  like  a  fool,  sent  her  home  in  my  carriage ; 
and  now  I  am  going  to  be  run  through  the  body  for  my  politeness." 

Li  this  light  strain, — ^blended,  however,  wiui  more  decorous  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  Lord  Scrope, — ^the  young  men  conversed  until 
the  messenger's  return,  with  Lord  Monteag&'s  answer.  In  Hyde 
Park,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  himself  and  Lord  Caduxcis,  at- 
tended by  tiieir  friends,  were  to  meet. 

''VVeli,  there  is  nothing  like  having  these  aiSairs  over,"  said 
Gadnrcis ;  ^  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  my  dear  Scrope,  I  should 
not  much  care  if  Monteagle  were  to  despatch  me  to  my  fathers; 
for,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  miserable  Ufe, — and  miserable,  what- 
ever the  world  may  think,  it  has  been, — ^I  never  felt  much  more 
wretched  than  I  have  during  the  last  four-and>twenty  hours.  By 
Jove !  do  you  know  I  was  going  to  leave  England  this  morning, 
and  I  have  ordered  my  horses,  too." 

«LeaveEngkndI'^ 

^  Yes,  leave  England;  and  where  I  never  intended  to  return." 

*WeD,  you  are  the  oddest  person  I  ever  knew,  Gadnrcis.  I 
should  have  thought  you  the  happiest  person  that  ever  existed. 
Everybody  admires,  everybody  envies  you.  Ton  seem  to  have 
everything  that  man  can  desire.    Tour  fife  is  a  ]^erpetual  triumph." 

^  Ahl  mv  dear  Scrope,  there  is  a  skeleton  m  every  boose.  K 
yoa  knew  all,  you  would  not  envy  me." 

**  Well,  we  have  not  much  time,"  said  Lord  Scrope,  ^  have  you 
any  arrangements  to  make?" 

**  None.  My  property  goes  to  George,  who  is  my  only  relative, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  will,  otherwise  I  should  leave  everything 
to  him,  for  he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  my  blood  is  in  his  veins.  Just 
you  remember,  Scrope,  that  I  will  be  buried  with  my  mother.  That 
is  all ;  and  now  let  us  ^et  ready." 

The  sun  had  just  risen  when  the  young  men  went  forth,  and 
the  day  promised  to  be  as  brilliant  as  the  preceding  one.  Not 
a  soul  was  stirring  in  the  courtly  quarter  in  which  Cadureis  resided; 
even  the  last  watchman  had  s^en  to  repose.  They  called  a 
'hackney  coach  at  the  first  stand  thev  reached,  and  were  soon 
•ft  the  defltined  spot.    They  were  indeed  he&re  their  time,  and 
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strolling  by  the  side  of  the  Serpentine,  Oadurcis  said,  ^  Yesterday 
morning  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life,  Scrope,  and  I  was  in 
hopes  that  an  event  would  have  occurred  ic  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  might  have  been  my  salvation  If  it  had,  by-the-bye,  I  should 
not  have  returned  to  town,  and  got  into  this  cursed  scrape.  How- 
ever, the  gods  were  against  me,  and  now  I  am  reckless. ' 

Now  Lord  Monteagle  and  his  friend,  who  was  Mr.  Horace  Pole, 
appeared.  Gadurcis  advanced,  and  bowed ;  Lord  Monteagle  re- 
turned his  bow,  stiffly,  but  did  not  speak  llie  seconds  chose  their 
ground,  the  champions  disembarrassed  themselves  of  their  coats, 
and  their  swords  crossed.  It  was  a  brief  affair.  After  a  few  passes, 
Cadurcis  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  arm,  while  his  weapon 
pierced  liis  antagonist  in  the  breast.  Lord  Monteagle  dropped  his 
Bword,  and  fell. 

"  You  had  better  fly,  Lord  Oadurcis,"  said  Mr.  Horace  Pole. 
^This  is  a  bad  business,  I  fear ;  we  have  a  surgeon  at  hand,  and 
he  can  help  us  to  the  coach  that  is  waiting  close  hj." 

^  I  thank  you.  Sir,  I  never  fly,"  sud  Lord  Cadurcis ;  ^and  I  shall 
wait  here  until  I  see  ;four  principal  safely  deposited  in  his  carriage ; 
he  will  have  no  objection  to  mv  friend.  Lord  Scrope,  assisting  him, 
who,  by  his  presence  to-day,  nas  only  fulfilled  one  of  the  painful 
duties  that  society  imposes  upon  us." 

The  surgeon  gave  a  very  unfavourable  report  of  the  wound, 
which  he  dressed  on  the  field.  Lord  Monteagle  was  then  borne  to 
his  carriage,  which  was  at  hand,  and  Lord  Scrope,  the  moment  he 
had  seen  the  equipage  move  slowly  off,  returned  to  his  friend. 

"  Well,  Cadurcis,"  he  exclaim^,  in  an  anxious  voice,  **  I  hope 
you  have  not  killed  him.    What  will  you  do  now  ?  " 

**  I  shall  go  home,  and  await  the  result,  my  dear  Scrope.  I  am 
sorry  for  you,  for  this  may  get  you  into  trouble.  For  myself,  I 
care  nothing." 

"  You  bleed ! "  said  Lord  Scrope. 

'^A  scratch.  I  almost  wish  our  lots  had  been  the  reverse. 
Come,  Scrope,  help  me  on  with  my  coat.  Yesterday  I  lost  mv 
heart,  last  night  I  lost  my  money,  and  perhaps  to-morrow  I  shafi 
lose  my  arm.    It  seems  we  are  not  in  luck. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  no  spectacle  is  so  ridiculous  as 
the  British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  morality.  In  gene- 
ral, elopements,  divorces,  and  family  quarrels,  pass  with  little 
notice.  We  read  the  scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  day,  and  forget 
it.  But  once  in  six  or  seven  years,  our  virtue  becomes  outrageous. 
We  cannot  suffer  the  laws  of  religion  and  decency  to  be  violated. 
We  must  make  a  stand  against  vice.    We  must  teach  libertines 
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that  the  English  people  appreciate  the  importance  of  domestic  ties. 
Accordingly,  some  unfortunate  man,  in  no  respect  more  depraved 
than  hundreds  whose  offences  Jiave  been  treated  with  lenity,  is 
singled  out  as  an  expiatory  sacnfice.  If  he  jias  children,  they  are 
to  be  taken  from  him.  If  he  has  a  profession,  he  is  to  be  driven 
from  it.  He  is  cut  by  the  higher  orders,  and  hissed  by  the  lower. 
He  is,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  whipping  boy,  by  whose  vicarious  agonie' 
all  the  other  transgressors  of  the  same  class  are,  it  is  supposed,  suf«. 
ficiently  chastised.  We  reflect  very  complacently  on  our  own  se- 
Terity,  and  compare,  with  great  pride,  the  high  standard  of  morals 
established  in  England,  with  the  Parisian  laxity.  At  length,  our 
anger  is  satiated, — our  victim  is  ruined,  and  heart-broken, — and 
our  vii*tue  goes  quietly  to  sleep  for  seven  years  more. 

These  observations  of  a  celebrated  writer,  apply  to  the  instance 
of  Lord  Cadurcis ;  he  was  the  periodical  victim,  the  scapegoat  of 
English  morality,  sent  into  the  wilderness  with  all  the  crimes  and 
curses  of  the  multitude  on  his  head.  Lord  Cadurcis  had  certainly 
committed  a  great  crime :  not  Ms  intrigue  with  Lady  Monteagle, 
for  that  surely  was  not  an  unprecedented  offence ;  not  his  duel  with 
her  husband,  for  after  all  it  was  a  duel  in  self-defence :  and,  at  all 
erents,  divorces  and  duels,  under  any  circumstances,  would  scarcely 
hare  excited  or  authorised  the  storm  which  was  now  about  to  burst 
orer  the  late  spoiled  child  of  society.  But  Lord  Cadurcis  had  been 
guilty  of  the  offence  which,  of  all  offences,  is  punished  most  se- 
verely : — ^Lord  Cadurcis  had  been  overpraised.  He  had  excited  too 
warm  au  interest ;  and  the  public,  with  its  usual  justice,  was  re- 
solved to  chastise  him  for  its  own  folly. 

There  are  no  fits  of  caprice  so  hasty  and  so  violent  as  those  of 
society.  Society,  indeed,  is  all  passions  and  no  heart.  Cadurcis, 
in  allusion  to  his  sudden  and  singular  success,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  saving  to  his  intimates,  that  he  "  woke  one  morning  and  found 
himself  famous."  He  might  now  observe,  ''I  woke  one  morn- 
ing and  found  myself  infamous."  Before  twenty-four  hours  had 
ried  over  his  duel  with  Lord  Monteagle,  he  found  himself  branded 
every  journal  in  London,  as  an  unprincipled  and  unparalleled 
reprobate.  The  public,  without  waiting  to  tlunk  or  even  to  inquire 
after  the  truth,  instantly  selected  as  genuine  the  most  false  and  the 
most  flagrant  of  the  fifty  libellous  narratives  that  were  circulated  of 
the  transaction.  Stories,  inconsistent  with  themselves,  were  all 
aJike  eagerly  beliered,  and  what  evidence  there  might  be  for  any 
one  of  uiem,  the  virtuous  people,  by  whom  they  were  repeated, 
neitiier  cared  nor  knew.  The  public,  in  short,  fell  into  a  passion 
with  theii*  darling,  and,  ashamed  of  their  past  idolatry,  nothing 
would  satisfy  them  but  kaocking  the  dirinity  on  the  head. 

Until  Lord  Monteagle,  to  the  great  regret  of  society,  who  really 
wished  him  to  die  in  order  that  his  antagonist  might  commit  mur- 
der, was  deckred  out  of  danger.  Lord  Cadurcis  never  quitted  his 
house,  and  he  wiU  not  a  little  surprised  that  scarcely  a  human 
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bein^  called  upon  him  except  his  cousin,  who  immeiiately  flew  to 
his  succour.  Georgre,  indeed,  would  gladly  haye  scared  Cadurcis 
any  knowledge  of  the  storm  that  was  raging  agamst  him,  and 
which  he  flattered  himself  would  blow  over  before  Cadurds  iras 
again  abroad;  but  he  was  so  much  with  his  cousin,  and  Cadurcis  was 
so  extremely  acute  and  naturally  so  suspicious,  that  this  was  impos- 
sible. Moreover,  his  absolute  desertion  by  his  friends,  and  the 
invectives  and  the  lampoons  with  which  the  newspapers  abounded, 
and  of  which  he  was  the  subject,  rendered  any  concealment  out  of 
the  question,  and  poor  George  passed  his  life  in  running  about  con- 
tradicting fsdsehoods,  stating  truth,  fighting  his  cousin's  battles,  and 
tiien  reporting  to  him,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  state  of  the 
campaign. 

Cadurcis,  being  a  man  of  infinite  sensibility,  suffered  tortures. 
He  had  been  so  habituated  to  panegyric,  that  the  slightest  criticism 
ruffled  him,  and  now  his  works  had  suddenly  become  the  Subject  of 
universal  and  outrageous  attack ;  having  lived  only  in  a  cloud  of 
incense,  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  pillory  of  moral  indig- 
nation ;  his  writings,  his  habits,  his  temper,  his  person,  were  all  alike 
ridiculed  and  vilified.  In  a  word,  Cadurds,  the  petted,  idolized, 
spoiled  Cadurcis,  was  enduring  that  charming  vicissitude  in  a  pros- 
perous existence,  styled  a  reaction ;  and  a  conqueror,  who  deemed 
nimself  invindble,  suddenly  vanquished,  could  scarcely  be  more 
thunderstruck  or  feel  more  impotently  desperate. 

The  tortures  of  his  mind,  however,  which  this  sudden  change  in 
his  position  and  in  the  opinions  of  sodety,  wdre  of  themselves  com- 
petent to  occasion  to  one  of  so  impetuous  and  irritable  a  tempera- 
ment, and  who  ever  magnified  both  misery  and  delight  with  all  the 
creative  power  of  a  brooding  imagination,  were  excited  in  his  case 
even  to  me  liveliest  agony,  when  he  reminded  himself  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  now  placed  with  Venetia.  All  hope  of  ever 
obtaining  her  hand  had  now  certainly  vanished,  and  he  doubted 
whether  even  her  love  could  survive  the  quick  occurrence,  after  his 
ardent  vows,  of  this  degrading  and  mortifying  catastrophe.  He 
execrated  Lady  Monteagle  with  the  most  heart-felt  rage,  and  when 
he  remembered  that  all  this  time  the  world  believed  him  the 
devoted  admirer  of  this  vixen,  his  brain  was  stimulated  almost  to 
the  verge  of  insanity.  HIb  only  hope  of  the  truth  reaching  Venetia 
was  through  the  medium  of  his  cousin,  and  he  impressed  £iilv  upon 
Captain  Cadurcis  the  infinite  consolation  it  would  prove  to  him,  if 
he  could  contrive  to  make  her  aware  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
According  to  the  public  voice.  Lady  Monteagle  at  his  solicitation 
had  fled  to  his  house,  and  remained  there,  and  her  husband  forced 
his  entrance  into  the  mansion  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  his 
wife  escaped  disguised  in  Lovd  Cadurds*  clothes.  She  did  not* 
however,  reach  Monteagle  House  in  time  enough  to  escape  detec- 
tion bv  her  lord,  who  hiui  instantlv  sought  and  obtained  satisfactioi 
from  nis  treacherous  friend.    All  the  monstrous  inventions  of  tha 
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first  week  had  now  subsided  into  this  drcumstantial  and  undoubted 
narrative ;  at  least  this  was  the  version  believed  br  those  who  had . 
been  Cadurcis'  friends.     They  circulated  the  authentic  tale  with 
the  most  considerate  assiduity,  and  shook  their  heads,  and  said  it 
was  too  bad,  and  that  he  must  not  be  countenanced. 

The  moment  Lord  Monteagle  was  declared  out  of  danger,  Lord 
Cadurcis  made  his  appearance  in  public.  He  walked  into  Brookes', 
and  everybody  seemed  suddenly  so  deeply  interested  in  the  news- 
paper, that  you  might  have  supposed  they  had  brought  intelligence 
of  a  great  battle,  or  a  revolution,  or  a  change  of  ministry  at  the 
least.  One  or  two  men  spoke  to  him,  who  had  never  presumed  to 
address  him  at  any  other  time,  and  he  received  a  faint  bow  irom  a 
very  distinguished  nobleman,  who  had  ever  professed  for  him  the 
greatest  consideration  and  esteem. 

Cadurcis  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  down  to  the  House  cf 
Lords.  There  was  a  debate  of  some  public  interest,  and  a  con- 
siderable crowd  was  collected  round  the  Peers'  entrance.  The 
moment  Lord  Cadurcis  was  recognised,  the  multitude  began  hoot- 
ing. He  was  agitated,  and  grinned  a  ghastly  smile  at  the  rabble. 
Bat  he  dismounted,  without  farther  annoyance,  and  took  his  seat. 
Not  a  single  peer  of  his  own  party  spoke  to  him.  The  leader  of  the 
opposition,  indeed,  bowed  to  him,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he 
received,  from  one  or  two  more  of  his  party,  some  formal  evidences 
of  frigid  courtesy.  The  tone  of  his  reception  by  hi»  friends  could 
not  be  concealed  from  the  ministerial  party.  It  was  soon  detected, 
and  generally  whispered,  that  Lord  Cadurcis  was  cut.  Neverthe- 
less, he  sat  out  the  debate  and  voted.     The  house  broke  up.    He 

felt  lonely ;  his  old  friend,  the  Bishop  of ,  who  had  observed 

all  that  had  occurred,  and  who  might  easily  have  avoided  him,  came 
forward,  however,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  and,  in  a  tone  which 
'■everybody  heard,  said,  "  How  do  you  do.  Lord  Cadurcis  ?  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you,"  shaking  his  hand  most  cordially.  Tliis  made  a 
^reat  impression.  SeverS  of  the  Tory  Lords,  among  them  Vene- 
tians uncle,  now  advanced  and  saluted  him.  He  received  their 
advances  with  a  haughty,  but  not  disdainful,  courtesy ;  but  when 
his  Whig  friends,  very  confused,  now  hurried  to  encumber  him  witli 
their  assistance,  he  treated  them  with  the  scorn  which  they  well 
deserved. 

^  Will  you  take  a  seat  in  my  carriage  home.  Lord  Cadurcis  ?  " 
■aid  his  leader,  for  it  was  notorious  that  Cadurcis  had  been  mobbed 
on  his  arrival. 

**  Thank  you,  my  Lord,''  said  Cadurcis,  speaking  very  audibly, 
*  I  prefer  returning  as  I  came.  We  are  really  both  of  us  such 
rery  unpopular  personages,  that  your  kindness  would  scarcely  be 
prudent." 

The  house  had  been  very  full ;  there  was  a  great  scuffle  and  con- 
fusion as  the  peers  were  departing ;  the  mob,  now  very  consider- 
able, were  prepared  for  the  appearance  of  Lord  Cadurcis,  and  their 
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demeanour  was  menacing.  Some  shouted  out  his  name ;  then  it  ^ 
repeated  with  odious  and  vindictive  epithets,  followed  by  ferocious 
yells.  A  great  many  peers  collected  round  Cadurcis,  and  entreated 
him  not  to  return  on  horseback.  It  must  be  confessed  that  veiy 
genuine  and  considerable  feeling  was  now  shown  by  all  men  of  au 
parties.  And  indeed  to  witness  this  young,  and  noble,  and  gifted 
creature,  but  a  few  days  back  the  idol  of  the  nation,  and  from  whom 
a  word,  a  glance  even,  walfe  deemed  the  greatest  and  most  gratify- 
ing distinction — ^whom  all  orders,  classes,  and  conditions  of  men  had 
combined  to  stimulate  with  multiplied  adulation, — ^with  all  the 
glory  and  ravishing  delights  of  the  world,  as  it  were,  forced  upon 
him, — ^to  see  him  thus  assailed  with  the  savage  execrations  of  all 
those  vile  things  who  exult  in  the  fall  of  everything  that  is  great, 
and  the  abasement  of  everything  that  is  noble,  was  indeed  a  spec- 
tacle which  might  have  silenced  malice  and  satisfied  envy ! 

**  My  carriage  is  most  heartily  at  your  service,  Lord  Cadurcis," 
said  the  noble  leader  of  the  government  in  the  upper  house ;  "you 
can  enter  it  without  the  slightest  suspicion  by  tiiese  ruflSans." — 
" Bord  Oadurds ;  my  dear  Lord;  my  good  Lord — for  our  sakes,  if 
not  for  your  own — dadurcis,  dear  Cadurcis,  my  good  Cadurcis,  it  is 
*madness,  folly,  insanity, — a  mob  will  do  anything,  and  an  English 
mob  is  viler  than  all — ^for  Heaven's  sake  I "  Such  werea  few  of 
the  varied  exclamations  which  resounded  on  all  sides,  but  which, 
produced  on  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed  only  the  re- 
sult of  his  desiring  the  attendant  to  call  for  his  horses. 

The  lobby  was  yet  full ;  it  was  a  fine  thing  in  the  light  of  the 
archway  to  see  Cadurcis  spring  into  his  saddle.  Instantly  th^re^ 
was  a  horrible  yell.  Tet  in  spite  of  all  their  menaces,  the  mob  were 
for  a  time  awed  by  his  courage ;  they  made  way  for  him ;  he  might 
even  have  rode  quickly  on  for  some  few  yards,  but  he  would  not ; 
he  reined  his  fiery  steed  into  a  slow  but  stately  pace,  and,  with  a 
countenance  scoimul  and  composed,  he  continuea  his  progress,  ap- 
parently  unconscious  of  impediment.  Meanwhile,  the  hooting 
continued  without  abatement,  increasing  indeed,  after  the  first  com- 
parative pause,  in  violence  and  menace.  At  length  a  bolder  ruffian, 
excited  by  the  uproar,  rushed  forward  and  seized  Cadurcis'  bridle. 
Cadurcis  struck  the  man  over  the  eyes  with  his  whip,  and  at  the 
same  time  touched  his  horse  with  his  spur,  and  the  assailant  was 
dashed  to  the  ground.  This  seemed  a  signal  for  a  general  assault. 
It  commenced  wiUi  hideous  yeUs.  His  friends  at  the  house,  who  had 
watched  everything  with  the  keenest  interest,  immediately  directed 
all  the  constables  who  were  at  hand  to  rush  to  his  succour ;  hitherto 
they  had  restrained  t^e  police,  lest  their  interference  might  stimulate 
rather  than  repress  the  mob.  The  charge  of  the  constables  was  well 
timed ;  they  laid  about  them  with  their  staves ;  you  might  have  heard 
the  echo  of  many  a  broken  crown.  Nevertheless,  though  they  dis- 
persed the  mass,  they  could  not  penetrate  the  immedmte  barrier 
that  surrounded  Lord  Cadurcis^  whose  only  defence  indeed,  for  they 
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had  cut  off  his  groom,  was  the  terrors  of  his  horse's  heels,  and 
whose  managed  motions  he  regulated  with  admirable  skill — ^now 
rearing,  now  prancing,  now  kieking  behind,  and  now  turning  round 
with  a  quick  yet  sweeping  motion,  before  which  the  mob  retreated. 
Off  his  norse,  however,  they  seemed  resolved  to  drag  him ;  and  it 
was  not  difficult  to  conceive,  if  they  succeeded,  what  must  be  hi^ 
eventual  fate.  They  were  infuriate,  but  his  contact  with  his  as 
sailants  fortunately  prevented  their  co-mates  from  hurling  stones  at 
him  from  the  fear  of  endangering  their  own  friends. 

A  messenger  to  the  Horse  Guards  had  been  sent  from  the  House 
of  Lords ;  but,  before  the  military  could  arrive,  and  fortunately — 
for,  with  their  utmost  expedition,  they  must  have  been  too  late — 
a  rumour  of  the  attack  got  current  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Captain  Cadurcis,  Lord  Scrope,  and  a  few  other  young  men  in- 
stantly rushed  out ;  and,  ascertaining  the  truth,  armed  with  good 
cudgels  and  such  other  effective  weapons  as  they  could  instantly 
obtain,  they  mounted  their  horses  and  charged  the  nearly-trium- 
phant populace,  dealing  such  vigorous  blows  that  their  efforts  s^n 
made  a  visible  diversion  in  Lord  Cadurcis'  favour.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  exertions  and  achievements^ 
of  Cantain  Cadurcis ;  no  Paladin  of  chivalry  ever  executed  such 
marvels  in  a  swarm  of  Paynim  slaves ;  and  many  a  bloody  coxcomb 
*  and  broken  limb  bore  witness  in  Petty  France  that  ui;^lit  to  his 
achievements.  Still  the  mob  struggled  and  were  not  daunted  by 
the  dehiy  in  immolating  their  victim.  As  long  as  they  had  only  to 
fight  against  men  in  plain  clothes,  they  were  valorous  and  obstinate 
enough ;  but  the  moment  that  the  crests  of  a  troop  of  Horse  Guards 
were  seen  trotting  down  Parliament-street,  everybody  ran  away, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  all  Palace-yard  was  as  still  as  if  the  genius 
of  the  place  rendered  a  riot  impossible. 

Lora  Cadurcis  thanked  his  friends,  who  were  profuse  in  their 
compliments  to  his  pluck.  His  manner,  asuallv  playful  with  his 
intimates  of  his  own  standing,  was,  however,  rather  ^rave  at  pre- 
sent, though  very  cordial.  He  asked  them  home  to  dine  with  him; 
but  they  were  obliged  to  decline  his  invitation,  as  a  division  was 
expected ;  so,  saying  "  Good-bye,  George,  perhaps  I  shall  see  you 
to-night,"  Cadurcis  rode  rapidly  off. 

With  Cadurcis  there  was  but  one  step  from  the  most  exquisite 
sensitiveness  to  the  most  violent  defiance.  The  experience  of  this 
day  had  entirely  cured  him  of  his  previous  nervous  aeference  to  the 
feelings  of  society.  Society  had  outraged  him,  and  now  he  resolved 
to  outrage  society.  He  owed  society  nothing ;  his  reception  at  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  riot  in  Palace-yard  had  alike  cleared  his 
accounts  with  all  orders  of  men,  from  tne  highest  to  the  lowest. 
He  had  experienced,  indeed,  some  kindness  that  he  could  not  for- 
get, but  only  from  his  own  kin,  and  those  who  with  his  associations 
were  the  same  as  kin.  His  memory  dwelt  with  gratification  on  his 
cousin's  courageous  zeal,  and  still  more  on  the  demonstration 
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which  Masham  had  made  in  his  fayour,  which,  if  poseihie,  ar^ed 
RtUl  greater  boldness  and  sincere  regard.  That  was  a  trial  of 
true  affection,  and  an  instance  of  moral  courage,  which  Gadurcia 
honoured,  and  which  he  never  conid  forget.  He  was  anxious  about 
Venetia ;  he  wished  to  stand  as  well  with  her  as  he  deserved ;  no 
better ;  but  he  was  grieved  to  think  she  could  believe  all  those  in- 
famous tales  at  present  cilrrent  respecting  himself.  !3ut  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  he  delivered  them  all  to  the  most  absolute  con- 
tempt, disgust,  and  execration ;  he  resolved,  from  this  time,  nothing 
should  ever  induce  him  again  to  enter  society,  or  admit  the  advances 
of  a  single  civilized  ruffian  who  affected  to  be  social.  The  country, 
the  people,  their  habits,  laws,  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and 
everything  connected  with  them,  were  viewed  \vith  the  same 
jaundiced  eye ;  and  Ms  only  object  now  was  to  quit  England,  to 
which  he  resolved  never  to  return. 


'    CHAPTER  XIX. 

Tenstia  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  surprised  as  the  rest  of  her 
friends,  when,  on  their  return  to  Richmond,  Lord  Cadurcis  was 
not  again  seen.  She  was  very  unhappy:  she  recalled  the  scene  in 
the  garden  at  Cherbury  some  years  back;  and,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  she  believed  she  should 
never  see  him  again.  Poor  Plantagenet,  who  loved  her  so  much, 
and  whose  love  she  so  fully  returned!  why  might  they  not  be 
happy  ?  She  neither  doubted  the  constancy  of  his  affection,  nor 
their  permanent  felicity  if  they  were  united.  She  shared  none 
of  her  mother^s  apprehensions  or  her  pr^udices,  but  she  wajs  the 
victim  of  duty  and  her  vow.  In  the  course  of  four-and-twenty 
hours,  strange  rumours  were  afloat  respecting  Lord  Cadurcis ;  and 
the  newspapers  oi;  the  ensuing  morning  told  the  truth,  and  more 
than  the  truth.  Venetia  could  not  doubt  as  to  the  duel  or  the 
elopement ;  but,  instead  of  feeling  indication,  she  attributed 
what  had  occurred  to  the  desperation  of  his  mortified  mind ;  and 
she  visited  on  herself  all  the  fatal  consequences  that  had  hap- 
pened. At  present,  however,  all  her  emotions  were  quickly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  one  terrible  fear  that  Lord  Monteagle  would  die. 
In  that  dreadful  and  urgent  apprehension  every  other  sentiment 
merged.  It  was  impossible  to  conceal  her  misery,  and  she  en- 
treated her  mother  to  return  to  town. 

Very  differently,  however,  was  the  catastrophe  viewed  by  Lady 
Annabel.  She,  on  the  contrary,  triumphed  in  her  sagacity  and 
her  prudence.  She  hourly  congratulated  herself  on  being  the 
saviour  of  her  daughter ;  and  though  she  refrained  from  indulging 
in  any  open  exultation  over  Yenetia's  escape  and  her  own  pro- 
found discretion,  it  was,  nevertheless,  impossible  for  her  to  con- 
;  ifX  from  her  daughter  her  infinite  satisfaction  and  self-congratu- 
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latioii.  While  Venetia  was  half  broken-hearted,  her  mother 
ailently  returned  thanks  to  Providence  for  the  merciful  dispensar 
tion  which  had  exempted  her  child  from  so  much  misery. 

The  day  after  their  return  to  town,  Captain  Cadurcis  called 
upon  them.  Lady  Annabel  never  mentioned  th^  name  of  his 
cousin;  but  George,  finding  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
Yenetia  alone,  and  being,  indeed^  too  mucn  excited  to  speak  o^ 
any  other  subject,  plunged  at  once  into  the  full  narrative;  de*^ 
fended  Lord  Cadurcis,  abused  the  Monteagles  and  the  slanderooc 
world,  and,  in  spite  of  Lady  Annabel's  ill-concealed  dissatisfac- 
tion, favoured  her  with  an  exact  and  circumstantial  account  of 
everything  thivt  had  happened — ^how  it  happened,  when  it  hap< 
pened,  and  where  it  happened ;  concIu4ling  Dy  a  declaration  that 
Cadurcis  was  the  best  fdlow  that  ever  lived ;  the  most  imfortunate, 
and  the  most  ill-used ;  and  that,  if  he  were  to  be  hunted  down  for 
an  affair  like  this,  over  which  he  had  no  control,  there  was  not  a 
man  in  London  who  could  be  safe  for  ten  minutes.  All  that 
Ckorge  effected  by  his  zeal,  was  to  convince  Lady  Annabel  that 
hiB  cousin  had  entirely  corrupted  him ;  she  looked  npon  her 
former  favourite  as  another  victmi;  but  Yenetia  listened  in  silence, 
and  not  without  solace. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  riot  at  the  House  of  Lords,  Captain 
Cadurcis  burst  into  his  cousin's  room  with  a  triumphant  counte- 
nance. ''Well,  Plantagenet ! "  he  exclaimed,  ''I  have  done  it :  I 
have  seen  her  alone,  and  I  have  put  you  as  right  as  possible.  No- 
thing can  be  better." 

«  Tell  me,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  eagerly. 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  have  <»lled  half-a-dozen  times,*'  said  George, 
^but  either  Lady  Annabel  was  there,  or  they  were  not  at  home,  or 
something  always  occurred  to  prevent  any  private  communica- 
tion. But  I  met  her  to-day  with  her  aunt;  I  joined  them  imme- 
diately, and  kept  with  them  the  whole  mormng.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  she,  I  mean  Yenetia,  is  devilish  ill ;  she  is,  indeed.  However, 
her  axmt  now  is  quite  on  your  side,  and  very  kind,  I  can  tell  you 
that.  I  put  her  right  at  first,  and  she  lias  fought  our  battle 
bravely.  Well,  they  stopped  to  call  somewhere,  and  Yenetia  was 
80  unwell  that  she  would  not  get  out,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the 
carriage  with  her.  Time  was  precious,  and  I  opened  at  once.  I 
told  her  how  wretched  you  were,  and  that  th^  only  thing  that 
made  you  miserable  was  about  her,  because  you  were  afraid  she 
would  think  you  so  profligate,  and  all  that.  I  went  through  it  all ; 
told  her  the  exact  truth,  which,  indeed,  she  had  before  heard; 
but  now  I  assured  her,  on  my  honour,  that  it  was  exactly  what 
happened;  and  she  said  she  did  not  doubt  it,  and  could  not,  from 
some  conversation  which  you  had  together  the  day  we  were  all  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  that  she  felt  that  nothing  could  have  been 
premeditated,  and  fully  believed  that  everything  had  occurred  as 
1  said;  aud,  however  she  deplored  it,  she  felt  the  same  for  you  as 
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ever,  and  prayed  for  your  happiness.  Then  she  told  me  what 
misery  the  danger  of  Lord  Monteagle  had  occasioned  her;  that 
she  thought  his  death  must  have  been  the  forerunner  of  her  own ; 
but  the  moment  he  was  declared  out  of  danger  seemed  the  happi- 
est hour  of  her  life.  I  told  her  you  were  going  to  leave  England, 
and  asked  her  whether  she  had  any  message  for  you ;  and  she 
said,  *  Tell  him  he  is  the  same  to  me  that  he  has  always  been.' 
So,  when  her  aunt  returned,  I  jumped  out  and  ran  on  to  you  at 
once." 

"  You  are  the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived,  Qeorffe,*'  said  Lord 
Cadurcis  ;  **  and  now  the  world  may  go  to  the  devil ! " 

This  message  from  Yenetia  acted  upon  Lord  Cadurcis  like  a 
charm.  It  instantly  cleared  his  mind.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house  for  a  week,  and  wrote  a  farewell  to  England,  perhaps  the 
most  masterly  effusion  of  his  powerful  spirit.  It  abounded  in 
passages  of  overwhelming  passion,  and  almost  Satanic  sarcasm. 
Its  composition  entirely  relieved  his  long-brooding  brain.  It  con- 
tained, moreover,  a  veiled  address  to  Yenetia,— ^elicate^  tender, 
and  irresistibly  affecting.  He  appended  also  to  the  publication, 
the  verses  he  had  previously  addressed  to  her. 

This  volume,  wnich  was  purchased  with  an  avidity  exceeding' 
even  the  eagerness  with  which  his  former  productions  had  been 
received,  exercised  the  most  extraordinaiy  influence  on  pubiij 
opinion.  It  enlisted  the  feelings  of  the  nation  on  his  side  in  a 
struggle  with  a  coterie.  It  was  suddenly  discovered  that  Lord 
Cadurcis  was  the  most  injured  of  mortals,  and  far  more  interesting 
than  ever.  The  address  to  the  unknown  object  of  his  adoration, 
and  the  verses  to  Yenetia,  mystified  everybody.  Lady  Monteagle 
was  universally  abused,  and  all  sympathised  with  the  long-trea- 
sured and  baffled  affection  of  the  unhappy  poet.  Cadurcis. 
however,  was  not  to  be  conciliated.  He  left  his  native  shores  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  but  with  the  accents  of  scorn  still  quivering  on 
his  lip. 

THE  END  Of  THE  FOUBTH  BOOK. 


BOOK  V. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  still  waters  of  the  broad  and  winding  lake  reflected  the 
lustre  of  the  cloudless  sky.  The  gentle  declinations  of  the  green 
hills  that  immediately  bordered  the  lake,  with  an  undulatiuar 
margin  that  now  retired  into  bays  of  the  most  picturesque  form, 
now  jutted  forth  into  woody  promontories,  and  then  opened  into 
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▼aDejB  of  sequestered  beauty,  nrhich  the  eje  delighted  to  pursue, 
were  studded  with  white  yillas,  aud  cottages  scarcely  less  graceful, 
and  occasional y  with  Tillages,  and  even  towns;  here  and  there 
rose  a  solitary  chapel ;  and,  scarcely  less  conspicuous,  the  black 
spire  of  some  cypress  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  fair  buildings 
or  the  radiant  foliage  that  m  general  surrounded  them.  A  ram- 
part of  azure  mountains  raised  their  huge  forms  behind  the  nearer 
hiUs ;  and  occasionally  peering  over  these,  like  spectres  on  some 
brilliant  festival,  were  the  ghastly  visages  of  the  Alpine  glaciers. 

It  was  within  an  hour  of  sunset,  and  the  long  shadows  had 
fallen  upon  the  waters ;  a  broad  boat,  with  a  variegated  awning, 
rowed  by  two  men,  approached  the  steps  of  a  marble  terrace.  The 
moment  they  had  reached  their  point  of  destination,  and  had  fas- 
tened the  boat  to  its  moorings,  the  men  landed  their  oars,  and 
immediately  commenced  singing  a  simple  yet  touching  melody, 
wherewith  it  was  their  custom  to  apprise  their  employers  of  their 
arrival. 

"  Will  they  come  forth  this  evening,  think  you,  Vittorio  ?"  said 
one  boatman  to  the  other. 

"  By  our  holy  mother!  I  hope  so," replied  his  comrade,  "for  this 
light  air  that  is  now  rising  will  do  the  young  Signora  more  good 
thin  fifty  doctors." 

"They  are  good  people,"  said  Vittorio.  "It  gives  me  more  plea- 
sure to  row  them  than  any  persons  who  ever  hired  us." 

'*  Ay,  ay ! "  said  his  comrade,  "  it  was  a  lucky  day  when  we  first 
put  an  oar  in  the  lake  for  them,  heretics  though  they  be." 

"  But  they  may  be  converted  yet,"  said  his  companion ;  "  for,  as 
I  was  saying  to  Father  Francisco  last  night,  if  the  young  Signora 
dies,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  what  will  become  of  her." 

«  And  what  said  the  good  Father  ?" 

"He  shook  his  head,    said  Vittorio. 

"When  Father  Francisco  shakes  his  head,  he  means  a  great 
deal,"  said  his  companion. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  appeared  on  the  terrace,  to  say  the 
ladies  were  at  hand ;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  Lady  Annabel 
Herbert,  with  her  daughter  leaning  on  her  arm,  descended  the 
steps,  and  entered  the  boat.  The  countenances  of  the  boatmen 
brightened  when  they  saw  them,  and  they  both  made  their  in« 
quiries  after  the  health  of  Venetia  with  tenderness  and  feeling. 

"  Indeed,  my  good  friends,"  said  Venetia^  "  I  think  you  are  right^ 
and  the  lake  will  cure  me  after  all." 

"  The  blessing  of  the  lake  be  upon  you,  Signora,"  said  the  boat- 
men, crossing  themselves. 

Just  as  they  were  moving  off,  came  running  Mistress  Pauncefort, 
quite  breathless.  "  Miss  Herbert's  fur  cloak,  my  lady ;  you  told 
me  to  remember,  my  lady,  and  I  cannot  think  how  I  forgot  it 
But  I  really  have  been  so  very  hot  all  day,  that  such  a  thing  as 
furs  never  entered  my  head.   And  for  my  part,  until  I  travelled,  I 
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always  thought  fan  were  only  worn  in  Russia.  But  live  and  kan, 
as  I  say." 

They  were  now  fairly  floating  on  the  calm,  clear  waters,  and  the 
rising  breeze  was  as  grateful  to  Yenetia  as  the  boatmen  had 
imagined. 

A  return  of  those  symptoms  which  had  before  so  disquieted 
Lady  Annabel  for  her  daughter,  and  which  were  formerly  the 
cause  of  their  residence  at  Weymouth,  had  induced  her,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  advice  of  her  physicians,  to  risit  Italy ;  but  the 
fatigue  of  travel  had  ezhaustea  the  energies  of  Yenetia — ^for  in 
those  days  the  Alps  were  not  passed  in  luxurious  trayelling  car- 
riages— on  the  very  threshold  of  the  promised  land  ;  and  Lady 
Annabel  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  villa  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  where  Yenetia  had  passed  two  months,  still  suffering 
indeed  from  great  debility,  but  not  without  advantage. 

There  are  few  spots  more  favoured  by  nature  th^  the  Italiaii 
lakes  and  their  vicinity,  combining,  as  they  do,  the  most  sublime 
features  of  mountainous  scenery  with  all  the  softer  beauties  and 
the  varied  luxuriance  of  the  plain.  As  the  still,  bright  lake  is  to 
the  rushing  and  troubled  cataract,  is  Italy  to  Switzerland  and 
Savoy.  Emerging  from  the  chaotic  ravines  and  the  wild  gorges 
of  the  Alps,  the  happy  land  breaks  upon  us  like  a  beautiful  vision. 
We  revel  in  the  sunny  light,  after  tne  unearthly  glare  of  eternal 
snow.  Our  sisht  seems  renovated  as  we  throw  our  eager  glance 
over  those  golden  plains,  clothed  with  such  picturesque  trees, 
sparkling  with  such  graceful  villa^,  watered  by  such  noble 
nvers,  and  crowned  witn  such  magmficent  cities ;  and  all  bathed 
and  beaming  in  an  atmosphere  so  soft  and  radiant !  Every  isolated 
object  charms  us  with  its  beautiful  novelty :  for  the  first  time  we 
gaze  on  palaces;  the  garden,  the  terrace,  and  the  statue,  recall 
our  dreams  beneath  a  colder  sky ;  and  we  turn  from  these  to  catch 
the  hallowed  form  of  some  cupoWd  convent,  crowning  the  gentle 
elevation  of  some  green  hill,  and  flanked  by  the  cypress  or  the 
pine. 

The  influence  of  all  these  delightful  objects  and  of  this  benign 
atmosphere  on  the  frame  and  mind  of  Yenetia  had  been  consider- 
able. After  the  excitement  of  the  last  year  of  her  life,  and  the 
harassing  and  a|^tating  scenes  with  which  it  closed,  she  found  a 
fine  solace  in  this  fair  land  and  this  soft  sky,  which  the  sad  per- 
haps can  alone  experience.  Its  repose  alone  afforded  a  consolatory 
contrast  to  the  turbulent  pleasure  of  the  great  world.  She  looked 
back  upon  those  glittering  and  noisy  scenes  with  an  aversion 
which  was  only  modified  by  her  self-congratulation  at  her  escape 
from  their  exhausting  and  contaminating  sphere.  Here  she  re- 
curred, but  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  change  of  scene,  and  a 
scene  so  rich  in  novel  and  interesting  associations,  to  the  calm 
tenor  of  those  days,  when  not  a  thought  ever  seemed  to  escape 
from  Gherbury  and  its  spell-bound  seclusion.    Her  books^  her 
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dnwingfl,  her  eftsel,  and  her  harp,  were  now  again  her  chief  pur- 
suits ;  pursuits,  however,  influenced  hy  the  genius  of  the  land  in 
which  she  lived,  and  therefore  invested  with  a  novel  interest ;  for 
the  literature  and  the  history  of  the  country  naturally  attracted 
her  attention ;  and  its  £eur  aspects  and  sweet  sounds,  alike  in- 
spired her  pencil  and  her  Toice.  She  had,  in  the  society  of  her 
mother,  indeed,  the  advantage  of  communing  with  a  mind  not  less 
refined  and  cultivated  than  her  own.  Lady  Annahel  was  a  com- 
panion whose  conversation,  from  reading  and  reflection,  was 
eminently  suggestive ;  and  their  hours,  though  they  lived  in 
solitude,  never  hung  heavy.  They  were  always  employed,  and 
always  cheerfaL  But  Venetia  was  not  more  than  cheerful. 
Still  Tery  young,  and  gifted  with  an  imaginative  and  therefore 
sanguine  mind,  the  course  of  circumstances,  however,  had 
diecked  her  native  spirit,  and  shaded  a  brow  which,  at  her 
time  of  life  and  with  her  temperament,  should  have  been  rather 
fiuncifiil  than  pensive.  If  Venetia,  supported  by  the  disciplined 
energies  of  a  strong  mind,  had  schooled  herself  into  not  looking 
hack  to  the  past  with  grief,  her  future  was  certainly  not  tinged 
with  the  Iris  pencil  of  Hope.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  her 
fate  that  life  should  bring  her  no  happier  hours  than  those  she 
now  enjoyed.  They  did  not  amount  to  exquisite  bliss.  That  was 
a  conviction  which,  by  no  process  of  reflection,  however  ingenious, 
could  she  delude  herself  to  credit.  Venetia  struggled  to  take 
refuge  in  content,  a  mood  of  mind  perhaps  less  natural  than  it 
should  be  to  one  so  young,  so  gifted,  and  so  &ir! 

Their  vDla  was  surrounded  oy  a  garden  in  the  ornate  and  arti- 
ficial style  of  the  country.  A  marble  terrace  overlooked  the  lake, 
crowned  with  many  a  statue  and  vase  that  held  the  aloe.  The 
laurel  and  the  cactus,  the  cypress  and  the  pine,  filled  the  air  with 
their  fragrance,  or  charmed  the  eye  with  their  rarity  and  beauty : 
the  walks  were  festooned  with  the  vine,  and  they  could  raise  their 
hands  and  pluck  the  glowmg  fruit  which  screened  them  from  the 
beam  by  wnich  it  was  ripened.  In  this  enchanted  domain  Venetia 
might  be  often  seen — ^a  form  even  fairer  than  the  sculptured 
nymphs  among  which  she  glided — catching  the  gentle  breeze 
that  played  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake,  or  watching  the  white 
sail  that  glittered  in  the  sun  as  it  floated  over  its  purple  bosom. 

Yet  this  beautiful  retreat  Venetia  was  soon  to  quit,  and  she 
thought  of  her  departure  with  a  sigh.  Her  mother  had  been 
warned  to  avoid  the  neigbourhood  of  the  mountains  in  the  winter. 
and  the  autumn  was  approaching  its  close.  If  Venetia  could 
endure  the  passage  of  the  Appennines,  it  was  the  intention  of  Lady 
Annabel  to  pass  the  winter  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
otherwise  to  settle  in  one  of  the  Lombard  cities.  At  all  events, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  they  were  to  quit  their  villa  on  the 
lakA. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  YERT  few  days  after  this  excursion  on  the  lake,  Lady  Annabel 
and  her  daughter  were  both  surprised  and  pleased  with  a  visit 
&om  a  friend  whose  appearance  was  certainly  very  unexpected  ; 
this  was  Captain  Cadurcis.  On  his  way  from  Switzerland  to  Sicily, 
he  had  heard  of  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  hiid 
crossed  over  from  Arona  to  visit  them. 

The  name  of  Cadurcis  was  still  dear  to  Venetia,  and  George  had 
displayed  such  gallantry  and  devotion  in  all  his  cousin's  troubles, 
that  she  was  personally  attached  to  him ;  he  had  always  been  a 
favourite  of  her  mother;  his  arrival,  therefore,  was  welcomed  by 
each  of  the  ladies  with  great  cordiality.  He  accepted  the  hospi- 
tality which  Lady  Annabel  ofiered  him,  and  remained  with  them 
a  week,  a  period  which  they  spent  in  visiting  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  spots  of  the  fake,  with  which  they  were  already 
sufficiently  familiar  to  allow  them  to  prove  guides  as  able  as  they 
were  agreeable.  These  excursions,  indeed,  contributed  to  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  of  the  whole  party.  There  was  about 
Captain  Cadurcis  a  natural  cheerfulness  which  animated  every 
one  in  his  society ;  a  gay  simplicity,  difficult  to  define,  but  very 
charming,  and  which,  without  efiort,  often  produced  deeper  im- 
pressions than  more  brilliant  and  subtle  qualities.  Left  alone  in 
the  world,  and  without  a  single  advantage  save  those  that  nature 
had  conferred  upon  him,  it  had  often  been  remarked,  that  in 
whatever  circle  he  moved  George  Cadurcis  always  became  the 
favourite  and  everywhere  made  friends.  His  sweet  and  engaging 
temper  had  perhaps  as  much  contributed  to  his  professional  suc- 
cess as  his  distinguished  gallantry  and  skill.  Other  officers,  no 
doubt,  were  as  brave  aiid  able  as  Captain  Cadurcis,  but  his  com- 
manders always  signalled  him  out  for  favourable  notice :  and 
strange  to  say,  his  success,  instead  of  exciting  envy  and  ill-will, 
pleased  even  his  less  fortunate  competitors.  However  hard  another 
might  feel  his  own  lot,  it  was  soothed  by  the  reflection  that  George 
Cadurcis  was  at  least  more  fortunate.  His  pnopularity,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  his  profession.  His  cousin's  noble  guardian, 
whom  G«orge  had  never  seen  until  he  ventured  to  call  upon  his 
lordship  on  his  return  to  England,  now  looked  upon  him  almost  as 
a  son,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  advancing  his  interests  in  the 
world.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  per- 
haps the  only  one  that  everybody  praised,  and  his  success  in  the 
world  of  fashion  had  been  as  remarkable  as  in  his  profession. 
These  great  revolutions  in  his  life  and  future  prospects  had,  how- 
ever, not  produced  the  slightest  change  in  his  mind  and  manners; 
and  this  was  perhaps  the  secret  spell  of  his  prosperity.  Though 
we  are  most  of  us  the  creatures  of  aftectation,  simplicity  has  a 
great  charm,  especially  when  attended,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
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with  mamy  agreeable  and  some  noble  qualities.  In  spite  of  the 
rough  fortunes  of  his  youth,  the  breeding  of  Captain  Cadurcis  was 
Tery  high ;  the  recollection  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged  had 
never  been  forgotten  by  him.  He  was  proud  of  his  famiiy.  Ho 
had  one  of  those  light  hearts,  too,  whidi  enable  their  possessors  to 
ac(]uire  accomplishments  with  facility:  ho  had  a  sweet  voice,  a 
quick  ear,  a  rapid  eje.  He  acquired  a  language,  as  some  men 
learn  an  air.  Then  his  temper  was  imperturbable,  and  although 
the  most  obliging  and  kindest-hearted  creature  that  ever  lived, 
there  was  a  native  dignity  about  him  which  prevented  his  good 
nature  from  being  abused.  No  sense  of  interest  either  could  ever 
induce  him  to  act  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  and  his 
heart.  At  the  risk  of  offending  his  patron,  Qeorge  sided  with  his 
cousin,  although  he  had  deeply  offended  his  guardian,  and  although 
the  whole  world  was  against  him.  Indeed,  the  strong  affection 
that  Lord  Cadurcis  instantly  entertained  for  George  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  instance  of  the  singular,  though  silent,  influence 
that  Captain  Cadurcis  everywhere  acquired.  Lord  Cadurcis  had 
fixed  upon  him  for  his  friend  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  though  apparently  there  could  not  be  two 
characters  more  dissimilar,  there  were  at  bottom  some  striking 
points  of  sympathy  and  some  strong  bonds  of  union,  in  the  ge- 
nerosity and  courage  that  distinguished  both,  and  in  the  mutual 
blood  that  filled  their  veins. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  several 
members  of  our  party  that  the  name  of  Lord  Cadurcis  was  not  to 
be  mentioned.  Lady  Annabel  made  no  inquiry  after  him ;  Yenetia 
was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  question  which  would  annoy  her  mother, 
and  of  which  the  answer  could  not  bring  her  much  satisfaction  ; 
and  Captain  Cadurcis  did  not  think  fit  himself  to  originate  any 
conversation  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  Yenetia  could  not  help 
sometimes  fancying,  when  her  e^es  met  his,  that  their  mutual 
thoughts  were  the  same,  and  both  dwelling  on  one  who  was  absent, 
and  of  whom  her  companion  would  willingly  have  conversed.  To 
confess  the  truth,  indeed,  George  Cadurcis  was  on  his  way  to  join 
his  cousin,  who  had  crossed  over  from  Spain  to  Barbary,  and 
journeyed  along  the  African  coast  from  Tangiers  to  Tripoli.  Their 
point  of  reunion  was  to  be  Sicily  or  Malta.  Hearing  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Herberts  on  the  lake,  he  thought  it  would  be  but 
kind  to  Flantagenet  to  visit  them ;  and  perhaps  to  bear  to  him 
some  message  from  Yenetia.  There  was  nothing,  indeed,  on  which 
Captain  Cadurcis  was  more  intent  than  to  effect  the  union  between 
his  cousin  and  Miss  Herbert.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
sincerity  of  Flantagenet's  passion,  and  he  himself  entertained  for 
the  lady  the  greatest  affection  and  admiration.  He  thought  she 
was  the  only  person  whom  he  had  ever  known,  who  was  really 
worthy  to  be  his  cousin's  bride.  And,  independent  of  her  personal 
charms  and  undoubted  talents,  she  had  displayed  during  the  out- 
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cry  against  Lord  Cadurcis,  so  much  good  sense,  such  a  6ne  spirit, 
and  such  modest  yet  sincere  affection  tor  the  yictim,  that  Oeorge 
Cadurcis  had  almost  lost  his  own  heart  to  her,  when  he  was  en* 
deavouring  to  induce  her  not  utterly  to  reject  that  of  another ; 
and  it  became  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  life,  that  in  a  little  time, 
when  all,  as  he  fondly  anticipated,  had  ended  as  it  should,  and  as 
he  wished  it,  he  should  he  able  to  find  an  occasional  home  at 
Cadurcis  Abbey,  and  enjoy  the  charming  society  of  one  whom  he 
had  already  taught  hinuelf  to  consider  as  a  sister. 

"And  to-night  you  must  indeed  goi"  said  Venetia,  as  they 
were  walking  together  on  the  terrace.  It  was  the  only  time  that 
they  had  been  alone  together  during  his  visit. 

"I  must  start  from  Arena  at  daybreak,"  replied  George;  "and 
I  must  travel  quickly ;  for  in  less  than  a  month  I  must  be  in 
Sicily." 

"  Sicily !  Why  are  you  going  to  Sicily  ?" 

Captain  Cadurcis  smiled.  '^  I  am  going  to  join  a  friend  of  ours/* 
he  answered. 

«  Plantagenet  1"  she  said.  " 

Captain  Cadurcis  nodded  assent. 

"  Poor  Plantagenet !"  said  Venetia 

"  His  name  has  been  on  my  lips  seyeral  times,"  said  George. 

*  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Venetia.    "  Is  he  well  1" 

"  He  writes  to  me  in  fair  spirits,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "  He 
has  been  travelling  in  Spain,  and  now  he  is  somewhere  in  Africa  ; 
we  are  to  meet  in  Sicily  or  Malta.  I  think  travel  has  greatly 
benefited  him.  He  seems  quite  delighted  with  his  glimpse  of 
Oriental  manners  ;  and  I  should  scarcely  be  surprised  if  he  were 
now  to  stretch  on  to  Constantinople." 

"I  wonder  if  he  will  ever  return  to  England,"  said  Venetia 
thoughtfully. 

"  There  is  only  one  event  that  would  induce  him,"  said  Captain 
Cadurcis.  And  then  after  a  pause  he  added,  "  Tou  will  not  ask 
me  what  it  isf" 

"  I  wish  he  were  in  England,  and  were  happy,"  said  Venetia. 

"  It  is  in  your  power  to  effect  both  results,    said  her  companion. 

"  It  is  useless  to  recur  to  that  subject,"  said  Venetia.  "  Plan- 
tagenet knows  my  feelings  towards  him,  but  fate  has  forbidden 
our  destinies  to  be  combined." 

"  Then  he  will  never  return  to  England,  and  never  be  happy. 
Ah !  Venetia,  what  shall  I  tell  him  when  we  meet  ?  What  message 
am  I  to  bear  him  from  you  ? " 

"Those  regards  which  he  ever  possessed,  and  has  never  for- 
feited," said  Venetia. 

"  Poor  Cadurcis ! "  said  his  cousin,  shaking  his  head,  "  if  any 
man  ever  had  reason  to  be  miserable,  it  is  he. 

"  We  are  none  of  us  very  happy,  I  think,"  said  Venetia  mourn- 
fully.   "  I  am  sure  when  I  look  hack  to  the  last  few  years  of  my 
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life  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  curse  hanging  over  onr 
families.    I  cannot  penetrate  it ;  it  baffles  me." 

''I  am  sure,"  said  Captain  Oadurcis  with  great  animation: 
"nay,  I  would  pledge  my  existence  cheerfully  on  the  venture, 
that  if  Lady  Annabel  would  only  relent  towards  Cadurcis,  we 
should  all  be  the  happiest  people  in  the  world." 

^  Heigho  ! "  said  Venetia.  "  There  are  other  cares  in  our  house 
besides  our  unfortunate  acquaintance  with  your  cousin.  We  were 
the  last  people  in  the  world  with  whom  he  should  ever  have  bc> 
oome  connected." 

*^  And  yet  it  was  an  intimacy  that  commenced  auspiciously/* 
■aid  her  friend.  '*  I  am  sure  I  have  sat  with  Oadurcis,  and  listened 
to  him  by  the  hour,  while  he  has  told  me  of  all  the  happy  days  at 
Cherbury  when  you  were  both  children;  the  only  happy  days, 
according  to  him,  that  he  ever  knew." 

**  Yes !  they  were  happy  days,"  said  Venetia. 

^  And  what  connection  could  have  offered  a  more  rational  basis 
for  felicity  than  your  union?"  he  continued.  "Whatever  the 
world  may  think,  I,  who  know  Oadurcis  to  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart,  feel  assured  that  you  never  would  have  repented  for  an 
instant  becoming  the  sharer  of  his  life ;  your  families  were  of 
equal  rank,  your  estates  joined,  he  felt  for  your  mother  the  affec- 
tion of  a  son.  There  seemed  every  element  that  could  have  con- 
tributed to  earthly  bliss.  As  for  his  late  career,  you  who  know  all 
have  already,  have  always  indeed,  viewed  it  with  charitv.  Placed 
in  his  position,  who  could  have  acted  otherwise  ?  I  know  very 
well  that  his  genius,  which  might  recommend  him  to  another 
woman,  is  viewed  by  your  mother  with  more  than  apprehension. 
It  is  true  that  a  man  of  his  exquisite  sensibility  requires  sym- 
pathies as  refined  to  command  his  nature.  It  is  no  common  mind 
that  could  maintain  its  hold  over  Oadurcis,  and  his  spirit  could 
not  yield  but  to  rare  and  transcendent  qualities.  He  found  them, 
Venetia,  he  found  them  in  her  whom  he  had  known  longest  and 
most  intimately,  and  loved  from  his  boyhood.  Talk  of  constancy, 
indeed !  who  has  been  so  constant  as  my  cousin  %  No,  Venetia, 
you  may  think  fit  to  bow  to  the  feelings  of  your  mother,  and  it 
would  be  impertinence  in  me  to  doubt  for  an  instant  the  pro- 
priety of  your  conduct :  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  I  admire  it ;  I  admire 
you,  and  everything  you  hi^ve  done ;  none  can  view  your  beha- 
viour throughout  all  these  painful  transactions  with  more  admi- 
ration, I  might  even  say  with  more  reverence,  than  myself;  but, 
Venetia,  you  never  can  persuade  me,  you  have  never  attempted  to 
persuade  me,  that  you  yourself  are  incredulous  of  the  strength  and 
permanency  of  my  cousin's  love." 

''Ah!  George,  you  are  our  friend  I"  said  Venetia,  a  tear  stealing 
down  her  cheek.  ^  But,  indeed,  we  must  not  talk  of  these  things. 
As  for  myself,  I  think  not  of  happiness.  I  am  certain  I  am  not 
bom  to  be  happy.  I  wish  only  to  live  calmly;  contentedly,  I  would 
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say ;  but  that,  perhaps,  is  too  much.  Mv  feelings  have  been  sc 
haiTowed,  my  isind  so  harassed,  during  these  last  few  years,  and 
eo  many  causes  of  pain  and  misery  seem  ever  hovering  round  my 
existence,  that  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  grown  old 
before  my  time.  Ah  I  you  may  smile,  George,  but  my  heart  is 
heavy ;  it  is  indeed." 

"  I  wish  I  could  lighten  it,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "  I  fear  I 
am  somewhat  selfish  in  wishing  you  to  marry  my  cousin,  for  then 
you  know  I  should  have  a  permanent  and  authentic  claim  to  your 
regard.  But  no  one,  at  least  I  think  so,  "can  feel  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  your  welfare  than  I  do.  I  never  knew  any  one  like 
you,  and  I  always  tell  Cadurcis  so,  and  that  I  think  makes  him 
worse,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

Yenetia  could  not  regain  from  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  this 
confession. 

"Well,"  continued  her  companion,  "everything,  after  all,  is  for 
the  best*.  You  and  Plantagenet  are  both  very  yoimg ;  I  live  in 
hopes  that  I  shall  yet  see  you  Lady  Cadurcis." 

Yenetia  shook  her  head,  but  was  not  sorry  that  their  somewhat 
melancholy  conversation  should  end  in  a  Hvelier  vein.  So  they 
entered  the  villa. 

The  hour  of  parting  was  painful ;  and  the  natural  gaiety  of 
Captain  Cadurcis  deserted  him.  He  had  become  greatly  attached 
to  the  Herberts.  Without  any  female  relatives  of  his  own,  their 
former  intimacy  and  probable  connection  with  his  cousin  had 
taught  him  to  look  upon  them  in  some  degree  in  the  light  of 
kindred.  He  had  originally  indeed  become  acquainted  with  them 
in  all  the  blaze  of  London  society,  not  very  calculated  to  bring  out 
the  softer  tints  and  more  subdued  tones  of  our  character,  but  even 
then  the  dignified  grace  of  Lady  Annabel  and  the  radiant  beauty 
of  Yenetia,  had  captivated  him,  and  he  had  cultivated  their  society 
with  assiduity  and  extreme  pleasure.  The  grand  crisis  of  his 
cousin's  fortunes  had  enabled  him  to  become  intimate  with  the 
more  secret  and  serious  qualities  of  Yenetia,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  had  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  everything  connected 
with  her.  His  happy  and  unexpected  meeting  in  Italy  had  com- 
pleted the  spell ;  and  now  that  he  was  about  to  leave  them, 
uncertain  even  if  they  should  ever  meet  again,  his  soft  heart 
trembled,  and  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears  as  he  pressed 
their  hands,  and  bade  them  his  sincere  adieus. 

The  moon  had  risen  ere  he  entered  his  boat,  and  fiunc:  a  rippling 
line  of  glittering  light  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  The  sky  was 
without  a  cloud,  save  a  few  thin  fleecy  vapours  that  hovered  over 
the  azure  brow  of  a  distant  mountain.  The  shores  of  the  lake 
irere  suffused  with  the  serene  effulgence,  and  every  object  was  so 
distinct,  that  the  eye  was  pained  by  the  lights  of  the  villages,  that 
every  instant  became  more  numerous  and  vivid.  The  bell  of  a 
■mail  chapel  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  distant  chant  of  some 
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6shennen  still  working  at  their  nets,  were  the  only  sounds  that 
broke  the  silence  which  they  did  not  disturb.  Reclined  in  his  boat, 
George  Cadurcis  watched  the  vanishing  YiUa  of  the  Herberts,  until 
the  light  in  the  principal  chamber  was  the  only  sisn  that  assured 
him  of  its  site.  That  chamber  held  Venetia ;  the  unhappy  Yenetia ! 
Ho  covered  his  face  with  his  hand  when  even  the  light  of  her 
chamber  vanished,  and,  fiill  of  thoughts  tender  and  d^consolate, 
he  at  length  arrived  at  Arona. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Pursuant  to  their  plans,  the  Herberts  left  the  Lago  Maggiore 
towards  the  end  of  October,  and  proceeded  bv  gentle  journeys  to 
the  Apennines.  Before  they  crossed  this  barrier,  they  were  to  rest 
awhile  in  one  of  the  Lombard  cities ;  and  now  they  were  on  the 
point  of  reaching  Arqud^  which  Yenetia  had  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  visit. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  race  of  tourists,  the 
offspring  of  a  long  peace,  and  the  rapid  fortunes  made  during  the 
war,  did  not  exist.  Travelling  was  then  confined  to  the  aristocracy, 
and  though  the  English,  when  opportunity  offered,  have  ever  been  a 
restless  people,  the  gentle  bosoms  of  the  Euganean  Hills  was  then 
rarely  disturbed  amid  its  green  and  sequestered  valleys. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  the  Italian  region,  fertile  as  it  is  in 
interesting  associations  and  picturesque  beauty,  a  spot  that  tradi- 
tion and  nature  have  so  completely  combined  to  hallow,  as  the  last 
residence  of  Petrarch.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  formed  for 
the  retirement  of  a  pensive  and  poetic  spirit.  It  recedes  from  the 
world  by  a  succession  of  delicate  acclivities  clothed  with  vineyards 
and  orchards,  until,  winding  within  these  hills,  the  mountain  hamlet 
is  at  length  discovered,  enclosed  bv  two  ridges  that  slope  towardr 
each  other,  and  seem  to  shut  out  all  the  passions  of  a  troubled  race 
The  houses  are  scattered  at  intervals  on  the  steep  sides  of  these 
summits,  and  on  a  little  knoll  is  the  mansion  of  the  poet,  built 
by  himself,  and  commanding  a  rich  and  extensive  view,  that  ends 
only  with  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  His  tomb,  a  sarcophagus  of 
red  marble,  supported  by  pillars,  doubtless  familiar  to  the  reader, 
is  at  hand ;  and  placed  on  an  elevated  site,  gives  a  solemn  impression 
to  a  scene,  of  which  the  character  would  otherwise  be  serenely 
cheerful. 

Our  travellers  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  house  of  the  poet 
was  inhabited  by  a  very  different  tenant  to  the  rustic  occupier  they 
had  anticipated.  They  heard  that  a  German  gentleman  had  within 
the  last  year  fixed  upon  it  as  the  residence  of  himself  and  his 
wife.  The  peasants  were  profuse  in  their  panegyrics  of  this  visitor, 
whose  arrival  had  proved  quite  an  era  in  tne  histoiy  of  their  village. 
According  to  them^  a  kinder  and  more  charitable  gentleman  never 
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breathed ;  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  studying  and  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  those  around  him.  The  sick,  the  sorrowful,  and 
the  needy,  were  ever  sure  of  finding  a  friend  in  him,  and  merit  a 
generous  patron.  From  him  came  portions  to  the  portionless ;  no 
T^age  maiden  need  despair  of  being  united  to  her  betrothed,  while 
he  could  assist  her ;  and  at  his  own  cost  he  had  sent  to  the  academy 
of  Bologna,  a  youth  whom  his  father  would  have  made  a  cowhenly 
but  whom  nature  predisposed  to  be  a  painter.  The  inhabitants 
believed  this  benevolent  and  generous  person  was  a  physician,  for 
he  attended  the  sick,  prescribed  for  their  complaints,  and  had  once 
even  performed  an  operation  with  great  success.  It  seemed,  that 
since  Petrarch  no  one  had  ever  been  so  popular  at  Arqu&  as  this 
kind  German.  Lady  Annabel  and  Yeneda  were  interested  with  ^e 
animated  narratives  of  the  ever-active  beneficence  of  this  good 
man,  and  Lady  Annabel  especially  regretted  that  his  absence  de- 
prived her  of  the  gratification  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  cha* 
racter  so  rare  and  so  invaluable.  In  the  meantime,  they  availed 
■  themselves  of  the  offer  of  his  servants  to  view  the  house  of  Petrarch, 
for  their  master  had  left  orders,  that  his  absence  should  never 
deprive  a  pilgrim  from  paying  his  homage  to  the  shrine  of 
genius. 

The  house,  consisting  of  two  floors,  had  recently  been  repaired 
by  the  present  occupier.  It  was  simply  furnished.  The  ground 
floor  was  allotted  to  the  servants.  The  upper  story  contained  ^vb 
rooms,  three  of  which  were  of  good  size,  and  two  closets.  In  one 
of  these  were  the  traditionary  chair  and  table  of  Petrarch,  and 
here,  according  to  their  guides,  the  master  of  the  house  passed  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  in  study,  to  which,  by  their  account,  he 
seemed  devoted.  The  adjoining  chamber  was  his  library ;  its  win* 
dows  opened  on  a  balcony  looking  on  two  lofty  and  conical  hills, 
one  topped  with  a  convent,  while  the  valley  opened  on  the  side  and 
spread  into  acalm  and  very  pleasant  view.  Of  the  other  apartments, 
one  served  as  a  saloon,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  remarkable,  ex- 
cept an  admirably  painted  portrait  of  a  veiy  beautiful  woman, 
which  the  servant  informed  them  was  their  mistress. 

"But  that  surely  is  not  a  Qerman  physiognomy?"  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

"  The  mistress  is  an  Italian,"  replied  the  servant. 

"  She  is  very  handsome,  of  whatever  nation  she  maybe,"  replied 
Lady  Annabel. 

"  Oh !  how  I  should  have  liked  to  have  met  these  happy  people, 
mamma,"  said  Yenetia,  ''for  happy  they  surely  must  be." 

"  They  seem  to  be  good  people,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "  It  really 
lightened  my  heart  to  hear  of  all  this  gentleman's  kind  deeds." 

"  Ah !  if  the  Signoxa  only  knew  the  master,"  said  their  guide, 
„  she  would  indeed  know  a  good  man." 

They  descended  to  the  garden,  which  certainly  was  not  like  the 
graden  of  their  villa;  it  had  been  but  lately  a  wilderness  of  laurels. 
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but  there  were  evidenoes  that  the  eye  and  hand  of  taste  weco  com- 
mencing its  restoration  with  effect. 

"  The  master  did  this,"  said  their  ^ide.  "  He  will  allow  no  one 
to  work  in  the  garden  hut  himself.  It  is  a  week  since  he  went  to  Bo- 
logna, to  see  our  Paulo.  He  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy,  and 
his  father  hogged  the  master  to  he  present  when  it  was  conferred 
on  him ;  he  said  it  would  do  his  son  so  much  good !  So  the  mastef 
went,  though  it  is  the  only  time  he  has  quitted  Qu&  since  he  camf^ 
to  reside  here.*' 

"  And  how  long  has  he  resided  here?"  inquired  Venetia. 

'^'Tis  the  second  autumn/'  said  the  guide, ''  and  he  came  in  tls(d 
spring.  If  the  Signora  would  only  wait,  we  expect  the  master 
home  to-night  or  to-morrow,  and  he  would  he  glad  to  see  her." 

"  We  cannot  wait,  my  friend,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  rewarding  the 
fi;aide ;  "  but  you  will  thank  your  master  in  our  names,  for  thes 
kindness  we  have  experienced.  You  are  all  happy  in  such  a  friend.** 

"I  must  write  my  name  in  Petrarch's  house,"  said  Venetia. 
*  Adieu!  happy  Arqu&!  Adieu!  liappy  dwellers  in  this  happy 
▼alley  1" 

CHAPTER  IV. 

JtrsT  as  Lady  Annahel  and  her  daughter  arrived  at  Royigo,  one  of 
those  sudden  and' violent  storms  that  occasionally  occur  at  the  ter- 
mination of  an  Italian  autumn  raged  with  irresistible  fuiy.  The 
wind  roared  with  a  noise  that  overpowered  the  thunder  ^  then  came 
a  rattling  shower  of  hail,  with  stones  as  big  as  pigeons'  eggs,  suc- 
ceeded by  rain,  not  in  showers,  but  literally-in  cataracts.  The  only 
thing  to  which  a  tempest  of  rain  in  Italy  can  he  compared,  is.  the 
bursting  of  a  water-spout.  Venetia  could  scarcely  believe  that  this 
GOuM  be  the  same  day  of  which  the  golden  morning  had  found  her 
among  the  sunny  hills  of  Arquft.  This  unexpected  vicissitude  in- 
duced Lady  Annabel  to  alter  ner  plans,  and  sne  resolved  to  rest  at 
Bovigo,  where  she  was  glad  to  find  that  they  could  be  sheltered  in 
a  oonunodious  inn. 

The  building  had  originally  been  a  palace,  and  in  its  halls  and 
galleries,  and  the  vast  octagonal  vestibule  on  which  the  principal 
apartments  opened,  it  retained  many  noble  indications  of  "the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  formerly  destined.  At  present,  a  lazy  inn- 
keeper-who  did  nothing;  his  bustling  wife,  who  seemed  equally  at 
home  in  the  saloon,  the  kitchen,  and  even  the  stable ;  and  a  solitary 
waiter,  were  the  only  inmates,  except  the  Herberts,  and  a  travelling 
party,  who  had  arrived  shortly  after  them,  and  who,  like  them,  had 
been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek  refuge  at  a  place  where 
otherwise  they  had  not  intended  to  remain. 

A  blaziog  fire  of  pine  wood  soon  gave  cheerfulness  to  the  vast 
sod  somewhat  desolate  apartment  into  which  otir  friends  had  been 
«8hared;  their  eleeping-room  was  adjoining,  but  separated.    In 
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spite  of  the  lamentations  of  Pauncefort,  who  had  been  drenched 
to  the  skin,  and  who  required  much  more  waiting  upon  than  her 
mistress,  Lady  Annabel  and  Yenetia  at  length  produced  some  de- 
gree of  comfort.  They  drew  the  table  near  the  fi^e ;  they  ensconced 
themselves  behind  an  old  screen  ;  and,  producing  their  books  and 
work  notwithstanding  the  tempest,  they  contrived  to  domesticate 
themselves  at  Rovigo. 

^*  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  Arqud.  and  its  happy  tenants,  mamma,' 
said  Yenetia. 

"And  yet  perhaps  they  may  have  their  secret  sorrows,"  said 
Lady  Annabel.  "  I  know  not  why,  I  always  associate  seclusion 
with  unhappiness." 

Yenetia  remembered  Gherbury.  Their  life  at  Cherbury  was  like 
the  life  of  the  German  at  ArqufiL  A  chance  visitor  to  Cherbury  in 
their  absence,  viewing  the  beautiful  residence  and  the  fair  domain, 
and  listening  to  the  tales  which  they  well  might  hear  of  all  her 
mother's  grace  and  goodness,  might  perhaps  too  envy  its  happy 
occupiers.  But  were  they  happy  ?  Had  they  no  secret  sorrows  ? 
Was  their  seclusion  associated  with  unhappiness  ?  These  were  re- 
flections that  made  Yenetia  grave ;  but  she  opened  her  journal, 
and,  describing  the  adventures  and  feelings  of  the  morning,  she 
dissipated  some  mournful  reminiscences. 

The  storm  still  raged,  Yenetia  had  quitted  the  saloon  in  which 
her  mother  and  herself  had  been  sitting,  and  had  repaired  to  the 
adjoining  chamber  to  fetch  a  book.  The  door  of  this  room  opened, 
as  all  the  other  entrances  of  the  different  apartments,  on  to  the  octs^ 
gonal  vestibule.  Just  as  she  was  quitting  the  room,  and  about  to 
return  to  her  mother,  the  door  of  the  opposite  chamber  opened, 
and  there  came  forward  a  gentleman  in  a  Venetian  dress  of  black 
velvet.  His  stature  was  considerablv  above  the -middle  height, 
though  his  figure,  which  was  remarkably  slender,  was  bowed — not 
by  years  certainly,  for  his  countenance,  though  singularly  ema^- 
ciated,  still  retained  traces  of  youth.  His  hair,  which  ne  wore  very 
long,  descended  over  his  shoulders,  and  must  originally  have  been  of 
a  light  golden  colour,  but  now  was  severely  touched  with  grey.  His 
countenance  was  very  palid,  so  colourless  indeed  that  its  aspect  was 
almost  unearthly ;  but  his  large  blue  eyes,  that  were  deeply  set  in 
his  majestic  brow,  still  glittered  with  fire,  and  their  expression 
alone  ^ave  life  to  a  visage,  which,  though  singularly  beautiful  in 
its  outline,  from  its  faded  and  attenuated  character  seemed  father 
the  countenance  of  a  corpse  than  of  a  breathing  being. 

The  glance  of  the  stranger  caught  that  of  Yenetia,  and  seemed 
to  fascinate  her.  She  suddenly  became  motionless ;  wUdly  she 
stared  at  the  stranger,  who,  in  his  turn,  seemed  arrested  in  his  p»TO- 
gress,  and  stood  still  as  a  statue,  with  his  eyes  fixed  with  absorbing 
interest  on  the  beautiful  apparition  before  him.  An  expression  of 
perplexity  and  pain  flitted  over  the  amazed  features  of  Yenetia ;  and 
then  it  seemed  that,  by  some  almost  supernatural  effort,  confusion 
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amounting  to  stupefaction  suddenly  brightened  and  expanded 
into  keen  and  overwhelming  intelligence.  Exclaiming  in  a  fren- 
zied tone,  "  My  father ! "  Venetia  sprang  forward,  and  fell  sense- 
less on  the  stranger's  breast. 

Such,  after  so  much  mystery,  so  many  aspirations,  so  much 
anxiety,  and  so  much  suffering,  such  was  the  first  meeting  of  Ve- 
netia Herbert  with  her  father! 

Marmion  Herbert,  himself  trembling  and  speechless,  bore  the 
apparently  lifeless  Venetia  into  his  apartment.  Not  permiting  her 
for  a  moment  to  quit  his  embrace,  he  seated  himself,  and  gazed 
silently  on  the  inanimate  and  unknown  form  he  held  so  strangely 
within  his  arms.  Those  lips,  now  closed  as  if  in  death,  had  uttered 
however  one  word  which  thrilled  to  his  heart,  and  still  echoed,  like 
a  supernatural  annunciation,  within  his  ear.  He  examined  with 
an  eye  of  agitated  scrutiny  the  fair  features  no  longer  sensible  of 
his  presence.  He  gazed  upon  that  transparent  brow,  as  if  he 
would  read  some  secret  in  its  pellucid  veins ;  and  touched  those 
long  locks  of  golden  hair,  with  a  trembling  finger,  that  seemed  to 
be  wildly  seeking  for  some  vagiie  and  miraculous  proof  of  inex- 
pressible identity.  The  fair  creature  had  called  him  '^  Father.** 
His  dreaming  reveries  had  never  pictured  a  being  half  so  beautiful ! 
She  called  him  *^ Father!"  The  word  had  touched  his  brain,  as 
lightning  cuts  a  tree.  He  looked  around  him  with  a  distracted 
air,  then  gazed  on  the  tranced  form  he  held  with  a  glance  which 
would  have  penetrated  her  soul,  and  murmured  unconsciousl  v  the 
wild,  word  she  had  uttered.  She  called  him  "  Father ! "  He  dared 
not  think  who  she  might  be.  His  thoughts  were  wandering  in  a 
distant  land ;  visions  of  another  life,  another  country,  rose  before 
him,  troubled  and  obscure.  Baffled  aspirations,  and  hopes  blighted 
in  the  bud,  and  the  cherished  secrets  of  his  lorn  existence,  clustered 
like  clouds  upon  his  perplexed,  yet  creative,  brain.  She  called  him 
«  Father  I "  It  was  a  word  to  make  him  mad.  "  Father ! "  This 
beantifiil  being  had  called  him  "Father,"  and  seemed  to  have  ex- 
pired, as  it  were,  in  the  irresistible  expression.  His  heart  yearned 
to  her;  he  had  met  her  embrace  with  an  inexplicable  sympathy  ; 
her  devotion  had  seemed,  as  it  were,  her  duty  and  his  right.  Yet 
who  was  she  ?  He  was  a  father.  It  was  a  fact — a  fact  alike  full 
of  solace  and  mortification — ^the  consciousness  of  which  never  de- 
serted him.  But  he  was  the  father  of  an  unknown  child — to  him 
the  child  of  his  poetic  dreams,  rather  than  his  reality.  And  now 
there  came  this  radiant  creature,  and  called  him  "  Father  1 "  Was 
he  awake,''and  in  the  harsh  busy  world ;  or  was  it  the  apparition  of 
an  over-excited  imagination,  brooding  too  constantly  on  one  fond 
idea,  on  which  he  now  gazea  so  fixedly?  Was  this  some  spirit  ? 
Would  that  she  would  speak  again !  Would  that  those  sealed  lips 
would  part  and  utter  but  one  word-^would  but  again  call  him 
*  Father,"  and  he  asked  no  more ! 

^Father!" — to  be  called  '^ Father"  by  one  whom  he  could  not 
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name,  by  one  over  whom  he  mused  in  solitude,  by  one  to  whom  h« 
had  poured  forth  all  the  passion  of  his  desolate  boul ;  to  be  called 
"  Father  "  by  this  being  was  the  aspiring  secret  of  his  life.  He 
had  painted  her  to  himself  in  his  loneliness,  he  had  conjured  up 
dreams  of  ineffable  loveliness,  and  inexpressibly  love  ;  he  had  led 
with  her  an  imaginary  life  of  thrilling  tenderness ;  he  had  indulged 
in  a  delicious  fancy  of  mutual  interchange  of  the  most  exquisite 
offices  of  our  nature ;  and  then,  when  he  had  sometimes  looked 
around  him,  and  found  no  daughter  there,  no  beaming  countenance 
of  purity  to  greet  him  with  its  constant  smile,  and  receiye  the  quick 
and  ceaseless  tribute  of  his  vigilant  affection,  the  tears  had  stolen 
down  his  lately-excited  features,  all  the  consoling  beauty  of  his 
visions  had  vanished  into  air,  he  had  felt  the  deep  curse  of  his  de- 
solation, and  had  anathematised  the  cunning  Jbrain  that  made  his 
misery  a  thousand-fold  keener  by  the  mockery  of  its  transporting 
illusions. 

And  now  there  came  this  transcendent  creature,  with  a  form 
more  glowing  than  all  his  dreams ;  a  voice  more  musical  than  a 
seraphic  chorus,  though  it  had  uttered  but  one  thrilling  word : 
there  came  this  transcendent  creature,  beaming  with  grace,  beauty, 
and  love,  and  had  fallen  upon  his  heart,  and  called  him  "  Father ! " 

Herbert  looked  up  to  heaven  as  if  waiting  for  some  fresh  miracle 
to  terminate  the  harrowing  suspense  of  his  tortured  mind ;  Het^ 
bert  looked  down  upon  his  mysterious  companion ;  the  rose  was 
gradually  returning  to  her  cheek,  her  lips  seemed  to  tremble  with 
reviving  breath.  Tnere  was  only  one  word  more  strange  to  his  ear 
than  that  which  she  had  uttered,  but  an  irresistible  impulse  sent 
foTih  the  sound. 

^  Yenetia ! "  he  exclaimed. 

The  eyes  of  the  maiden  slowly  opened ;  she  stared  around  her 
with  a  vague  glance  of  perplexity,  not  unmingled  with  pain ;  she 
looked  up ;  she  caught  the  rapt  gaze  of  her  father,  bending  over 
her  with  fondness  yet  with  fear ;  his  lips  moved,  for  a  moment 
they  refused  to  articulate,  yet  at  length  they  again  uttered — 
^  Yenetia! "  And  the  only  response  she  made  was  to  cling  to  him 
with  nervous  energy,  and  hide  ner  face  in  his  bosom. 

Herbert  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  Yet  even  now  he  hesitated  to 
credit  the  incredible  imion.  Again  he  called  her  by  her  name,  but 
added  with  rising  confidence,  "  My  Yenetia ! " 

"  Your  child,  your  child,"  she  murmured.  "  Your  own  Yenetia." 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  hers ;  he  breathed  over  her  a  thousand 
blessings  ;  she  felt  his  tears  trickling  on  her  neck. 

At  length  Yenetia  looked  up  and  sighed  ;  she  was  exhausted  by 
the  violence  of  her  emotions:  her  father  relaxed  his  grasp  with 
infinite  tenderness,  watching  her  with  delicate  solicitude  ;  she 
leaned  her  arm  upon  his  shoulder  with  downcast  eyes. 
^  Herbert  gently  took  her  disengaged  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lins.    "  I  am  as  in  a  dream,"  murmured  Yenetia. 
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'*Thd  daughter  of  my  heart  has  found  her  aire,"  sail  Herbert 
in  an  impassioned  voice.  "The  father  who  has  long  lived  upon 
her  fancied  image;  the  father,  I  fear,  she  has  been  bred  up  to 
hate." 

^  Oh  !  no,  no,"  said  Venetia,  speaking  rapidly  and  with  a  slight 
shiver,  "  not  hate ;  it  was  a  secret,  his  being  was  a  secret^  his  name 
was  never  mentioned ;  it  was  unknown." 

"  A  secret !  My  existence  a  sect^t  from  my  child,  my  beautiful, 
fond  child ! "  exclaimed  Herbert  in  a  tone"  even  more  desolate  than 
bitter.    '^  \Yhj  did  they  not  let  you  at  least  hate  me ! " 

''  My  father ! "  said  Venetia,  in  a  firmer  voice,  and  with  returning 
animation,  yet  gaziiur  around  her  with  a  still  distracted  air.  ''Am 
I  with  my  father  1  The  clouds  clear  from  my  brain.  I  remember 
that  we  met.  Where  was  it  ?  Was  it  at  Arqu&  ?  In  the  ^rdcn  ? 
I  am  with  my  father ! "  she  continued  in  a  rapid  tone,  and  with  a 
wild  smile.  ''Oh!  let  me  look  on  him!"  and  she  turned  rtfund,' 
and  gazed  upon  Herbert  with  a  serious  scrutiny.  "  Are  you  my 
father  1 "  she  continued,  in  a  still,  small  voice.  "  Your  hair  has  grown 
grey  since  last  I  saw  you ;  it  was  golden  then,  like  mine.  I  know 
you  are  my  father,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a  tone  almost 
of  gaiety.  '^  You  cannot  deceive  me.  I  know  your  name.  They 
did  not  tell  it  me ;  I  found  it  out  myself,  but  it  made  me  very 
HI,  very;  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  quite  well  since. 
You  are  Marmion  Herbert.  My  mother  had  a  dog  called  Marmion. 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  but  I  did  not  know  I  had  a  father  then. 

"  Venetia ! "  exclaimed  Herbert,  with  streaming  eyes,  as  he  lis- 
tened with  anguish  to  these  incoherent  sentences.  "  My  Venetia 
loves  me!" 

"  Oh !  she  always  loved  you,"  replied  Venetia;  "  always,  always. 
Before  she  knew  her  father  she  loved  him.  I  dare  say  you  think 
I  do  not  love  you,  because  I  am  not  used  to  speak  to  a  father. 
Everything  must  be  learnt,  you  know,"  she  said,  with  a  faint,  sad 
smile ;  "  and  then  it  was  so  sudden !  I  do  not  think  my  mother 
knows  it  yet.  And  after  all,  though  I  found  you  out  in  a  moment, 
stilly  I  know  not  why,  I  thought  it  was  a  picture.  But  I  read  your 
verses,  and  I  knew  them  by  heart  at  once  ;  but  now  my  memory 
has  worn  out,  for  I  am  ill,  and  everything  has  gone  cross  with  me. 
And  all  because  my  father  wrote  me  verses.  'Tis  very  strange,  is 
not  it  1" 

"  Sweet  lamb  of  my  affections,"  exclaimed  Herbert  to  himself, 
**  I  fear  me  much  this  sudden  meeting  with  one  from  whose  bosom 
you  ought  never  to  have  been  estranged,  has  been  f^r  the  moment 
too  great  a  trial  for  this  delicate  brain."  • 

"1  will  not  tell  my  mother,"  said  Venetia;  "she  will  be  angry." 

"Your  mother,  darling,  where  is  your  mother?"  said  Herbert, 
looking,  if  possible,  paler  than  he  was  wont. 

<*  She  was  at  Arqu&  with  me,  and  on  the  lake  for  months,  but 
where  we  are  now,  I  cannot  say.    If  I  could  only  remember  where 
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we  are  now,*'  she  added  with  earnestness,  and  with  a  struggle  to 
collect  herself,  "  I  should  know  everything." 

*'  This  is  Kovigo,  my  child,  the  inn  of  Rovigo.  You  are  travel* 
ling  with  your  mother.    Is  it  not  so?" 

**  Yes !  and  we  came  this  morning,  and  it  rained.  Now  I  know 
everything,*'  said  Yenetia,  with  an  animated  and  even  cheerful  air. 

"  And'we  met  in  the  vestihule,  my  sweet,"  continued  Herbert, 
in  a  soothing  voice ;  *'  we  came  out  of  opposite  chambers,  and  you 
knew  me ;  my  Yenetia  knew  me.  Try  to  tell  me,  my  darling,"  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  coaxing  fondness,  **  try  to  remember  how  Ye- 
netia knew  her  father." 

"  He  was  so  like  his  picture  at  Cherbury,"  replied  Yenetia. 

"Cherbury  I"  exclaimed  Herbert,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

''  Only  your  hair  has  ^own  grey,  dear  father ;  but  it  is  long, 
quite  as  long  as  in  your  picture. 

"Her  dog  called  Marmion!"  murmured  Herbert  to  himself, 
"and  my  portrait,  too!  You  saw  your  father's  portrait,  then, 
every  day,  love?" 

"  Oh,  no ! "  said  Yenetia,  shaking  her  head,  "  only  once,  only 
once.  And  I  never  told  mamma.  It  was  where  no  one  could 
go,  but  I  went  there  one  day.  It  was  in  a  room  that  no  one 
ever  entered  except  mamma,  but  I  entered  it.  I  stole  the 
key,  and  had  a  fever,  and  in  my  fever  I  confessed  all.  But  I 
never  knew  it.  Mamma  never  told  me  I  confessed  it,  until  many, 
many  years  afterwards.  It  was  the  first,  the  only  time  she  ever 
mentioned  to  me  your  name,  my  father." 

"  And  she  told  you  to  shun  me,  to  hate  me  ?  She  told  you  I 
was  a  villian,  a  profligate,  a  demon  ?  eh  ?  eh  ?  Was  it  not  so, 
Yenetia?" 

"  She  told  me  that  you  had  broken  her  heart,"  said  Yenetia ; 
"and  she  prayed  to  Qod  that  her  child  might  not  be  so  miserable." 

"Oh!  my  Yenetia,"  exclaimed  Herbert,  pressing  her  to  his 
breast,  and  in  a  voice  stifled  with  emotion,  "  1  feel,  now,  we  might 
have  been  happy ! " 

In  the  meantime,  the  prolonged  absence  of  her  daughter 
surprised  Lady  Annabel.  At  length  she  rose,  and  walked  into 
their  adjoining  apartment,  but  to  her  surprise  Yenetia  was  not 
there.  Returning  to  her  saloon,  she  found  Pauncefort  and  the 
waiter  arranging  the  table  for  dinner. 

"Where  is  Miss  Herbert,  Pauncefort  ?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  lady,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  in 
the  other  room.** 

"  She  is  not  there,  for  I  have  just  quitted  it,"  replied  Lady 
Annabel.  "  How  very  strange !  You  have  not  seen  the  Signora?" 
inquired  Lady  Annabel,  of  the  waiter. 

"  The  Signora  is  in  the  room  with  the  gentleman." 

"  The  Gentleman ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel.  "  Tell  me,  good 
man.  what  do  you  mean  ?    I  am  inquiring  for  my  daughter." 
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^I  know  well  the  Signora  is  talking  of  her  daughter/'  replied 
iha  waiter. 

**  But  do  you  know  my  daughter  by  sight  1  Surely  you  must 
mean  some  one  else." 

"Do  I  know  the  Signora's  daughter !  "  said  the  waiter.  "The 
beautiful  young  lady,  with  hair  like  Santa  Marguerita,  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity !  I  tell  the  Signora,  I  saw  her  carried 
into  numero  4,  in  the  arms  of  the  Signer  Forestiere,  who  arrived 
this  morning." 

'' Venetia  is  ill,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "Show  me  to  the  room, 
my  firiend." 

Lady  Annabel  accordingly,  with  a  hurried  step,  following  her 
guide,  quitted  the  chamber.  Pauncefort  remained  fixed  to  the 
earth,  the  very  pictiire  of  perplexity. 

*'  Well,  to  be  sure ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  was  anything  ever  so 
strange !  In  the  arms  of  Signor  Fores  tiere !  Fores  tiere !  An 
English  name.  There  is  no  person  of  the  name  of  Forest  that  I 
know.  And  in  his  arms,  too !  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  was  my 
lord  after  all.  Well,  I  should  be  glad  if  he  were  to  come  to  light 
again,  for,  after  all,  my  lady  may  say  what  she  likes,  but  if  Miss 
Venetia  don't  marry  Lord  Cadurcis,  I  must  say  marriages  were 
^ever  made  in  heaven ! " 
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Thb  waiter  threw  open  the  door  of  Mr.  Herbert's  chamber,  and 
Lady  Annabel  swept  in  with  a  majesty  she  generally  assumed 
when  about  to  meet  strangers.  The  first  thing  she  beheld  was  her 
daughter  in  the  arms  of  a  man,  whose  head  was  bent,  and  who 
was  embracing  her.  Notwithstanding  this  astounding  spectacle. 
Lady  Annabel  neither  started  nor  screamed ;  she  only  said  in  an 
audible  tone,  and  one  rather  expressing  astonishment  than  agita- 
tion, "Venetia ! " 

Immediately  the  stranger  looked  up,  and  Lady  Annabel  beheld 
her  husband  ! 

She  was  rooted  to  the  earth.  She  turned  deadly  pale ;  for  a 
moment  her  countenance  expressed  only  terror,  but  the  terror 
quickly  changed  into  aversion.  Suddenly  she  rushed  forward,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  in  which  decision  conquered  dismay,  "  Restore 
me  my  child!" 

The  moment  Herbert  had  recognised  his  wife,  he  had  dexterously 
disengaged  himself  from  the  grasp  of  Venetia,  whom  he  left  on 
the  chair,  and  meeting  Lady  Annabel  with  extended  arms,  that 
seemed  to  deprecate  her  wrath^  he  said,  "  I  seek  not  to  deprive  you 
of  her  ;  she  is  yours  and  she  is  werthy  of  you  ;  but  respect  for  a 
few  moments  the  feelings  of  a  father  who  has  met  his  only  child 
in  a  manner  so  unforeseen." 
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The  presence  of  her  mother  instantaneotisly  restoied  Yeneiia 
to  herself.  Her  mind  was  in  a  moment  cleared  and  settled.  Her 
past  and  peculiar  life,  and  all  its  incidents,  recurred  to  her  with 
their  accustomed  order,  yiyidness,  and  truth.  She  thoroughlj 
comprehended  her  present  situation.  Actuated  by  long-cherished 
feelings  and  the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  she  rose  and  threw  her- 
self at  her  mother*s  feet  and  exclaimed,  **  Oh  I  mother,  he  is  my 
father,  love  him  !  ** 

Lady  Annabel  stood  with  an  arerted  countenance,  Yenctia 
clinging  to  her  hand,  which  she  had  caught  when  she  rushed  for- 
-ward,  and  which  now  fell  passive  by  Lady  AnnabeFs  side,  giving 
no  sign,  by  any  pressure  or  motion,  of  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
her  daughter,  or  feeling  for  the  strange  and  agonising  situation  in 
which  they  were  both  placed. 

''  Annabel,"  said  Herbert,  in  a  voice  that  trembled,  though  the 
speaker  struggled  to  appear  calm,  ''be  charitable !  I  have  never 
intruded  upon  your  privacy ;  I  will  not  now  outrage  it.  Accident 
or  some  diviner  motive  has  brought  us  together  this  day.  If 
you  will  not  treat  me  with  kindness,  look  not  upon  me  with 
aversion  before  our  child." 

Still  she  was  silent  and  motionless,  her  countenance  hidden 
from  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  but  her  erect  and  haughty 
form  betokening  her  inexorable  mind.  *'  Annabel,"  said  Herbert^ 
who  had  now  withdrawn  to  some  distance,  and  leant  against  a 
pillar,  "will  not  then  nearly  twenty  years  of  desolation  purchase 
one  moment  of  intercourse !  I  have  injured  you.  Be  it  so. 
This  is  not  the  moment  I  will  defend  myself.  But  have  I  not 
suffered  ?  Is  not  this  meeting  a  punishment  deeper  even  than 
youi  yengeance  could  devise)  Is  it  nothing  to  behold  this  beauti- 
ful child,  and  feel  that  she  is  only  yours  ?  Annabel,  look  on  me, 
look  on  me  only  one  moment !  My  frame  is  bowed,  my  hair  is 
grey,  my  heart  is  withered ;  the  principle  of  existence  waxes 
faint  and  slack  in  this  attenuated  frame.  I  am  no  longer  that 
Herbert  on  whom  you  once  smiled,  but  a  man  stricken  with  many 
sorrows.  The  odious  conviction  of  my  life  cannot  long  haunt 
you ;  yet  a  little  while,  and  my  memory  will  alone  remain. 
Think  of  this,  Annabel.  I  beseech  you  think  of  it.  Oh  !  believe 
me,  when  the  speedy  nour  arrives  that  will  consign  me  to  the 
grave,  where  I  shall  at  least  find  peaccL  it  will  not  be  utterly 
without  satisfaction  that  you  will  remember  that  we  met  if  even 
by  accident,  and  parted  at  least  not  with  harshness ! " 

''Mother,  dearest  mother  1 "  murmured  Yenetia,  "speak  to  hiniy 
,  look  on  him ! " 

"  Y^etia,"  said  her  mother,  without  turninff  her  head,  but  in  a 
calm,  Mm  tone,  "your  father  has  seen  you,  has  conversed  with 
you.  Between  your  father  and  myself  there  can  be  nothing  to 
communicatee  either  of  fact  or  feeling.    Now  let  us  depart" 

"  No,  no,  nQ>t  depart ! "  said  Venetia  franticly.    "  You  did  not 
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lay  depart,  dear  mother  t    I  cannot  go,**  ahe  added  in  a  low  and 
half  hysterical  voica 

^I>esert  me  then,"  said  the  mother.  ^  A  fitting  consequence  of 
your  priyate  communications  with  jour  father,  she  added  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  scorn ;  and  Lady  Annabel  moved  to  depart,  but 
Yenetia,  still  kneeling,  clunff  to  her  convulsiyely. 

'^  Mother,  mother,  you  shall  not  go ;  you  shall  not  leave  me ;  wo 
will  never  part,  mother,"  continued  Yenetia,  in  a  tone  almost  of 
violence,  as  she  perceived  her  mother  give  no  indication  of  yieldioff 
to  her  wish.  '*  Are  my  feelings  then  nothing  V*  she  then  exclaimed. 
'^  Is  this  your  sense  of  my  fidelity  ?  Am  I  for  ever  to  be  a  victim  ?" 
She  loosened  her  hold  of  her  mother's  hand,  her  mother  moved 
on,  Yenetia  fell  upon  her  forehead  and  uttered  a  faint  scream. 
The  heart  of  Lady  Annabel  relented  when  she  fancied  her  daughter 
suffered  physical  pain,  however  slight ;  she  hesitated,  she  turned, 
she  hastened  to  ner  child ;  her  husband  had  simultaneously  ad- 
vanced ;  in  the  rapid  movement  and  confusion  her  hand  touched 
that  of  Herbert. 

*^  I  yield  her  to  you,  Annabel,"  said  Herbert,  placing  Yenetia  in 
her  mother's  arms.  ^  Tou  mistake  me,  as  you  have  often  mistaken 
me,  if  you  think  I  seek  to  practise  on  the  feelings  of  this  angelic 
child.  She  is  yours ;  may  she  compensate  you  for  the  misery  I 
have  caused  you,  but  never  sought  to  occasion !" 

'^  I  am  not  hurt,  dear  mother,"  said  Yenetia,  as  her  mother  ten 
derly  examined  her  forehead.  ''Dear,  dear  mother,  why  did  you 
reproach  me?" 

<'  Forget  it,"  said  Ladv  Annabel,  in  a  softened  tone ;  "  for  indeed 
you  are  irreproachable.'^ 

"Oh!  Annabel,"  said  Herbert,  •'may  not  this  child  be  some 
atonement — this  child,  of  whom  I  solemnly  declare  I  would  not 
deprive  you,  though  I  would  willingly  forfeit  my  life  for  a  year  of 
her  affection ;  and  your — ^your  sufferance,"  he  added. 

**  Mother !  speak  to  him,"  said  Yenetia,  with  her  head  on  her 
mother's  bosom,  who  still,  however,  remained  rigidly  standing. 
But  Lady  Annabel  was  silent. 

**  Your  mother  was  ever  stem  and  cold,  Yenetia,"  said  Herbert, 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart  at  length  expressing  itself. 

"Never,"  said  Yenetia,  with  great  energy,  "never;  you  know 
not  my  mother.  Was  she  stem  and  cold  when  she  visited  each 
night  in  secret  your  portrait )  "  said  Yenetia,  looking  round  upon 
her  astonished  father,  with  her  bright  grey  eye.  "  Was  she  stem 
and  cold  when  she  wept  over  your  poems — those  poems  whose 
characters  your  own  hand  had  traced  1  Was  she  stern  and  cold 
when  she  hung  a  withered  wreath  on  your  bridal  bed,  the  bed  to 
which  I  owe  my  miserable  being  ?  Oh !  no,  my  father  ;  sad  was 
the  hour  of  separation  for  my  mother  and  yourself.  It  may  have 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  eye,  and  shaded  your  locks  with  prema- 
ture grey,  but  whatever  may  have  been  its  inscrutable  cause,  there 
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was  one  victim  of  that  dark  hour,  less  thought  of  than  yourselves, 
and  yet  a  greater  sufferer  than  both,  the  being  in  whose  heart  you 
implanted  affections  whose  unfulfilled  tenderness  has  made  tiiat 
wretched  thing  they  call  your  daughter." 

"  Annabel !  exclaimed  Herbert,  rapidly  advancing,  with  aa 
imploring  gesture,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  infinite  anguiflh, 
"iuinabel,  Annabel,  even  now  we  can  be  happy ! " 

The  countenance  of  his  wife  was  troubled,  but  its  stem  expres- 
sion had  disappeared.  The  long-concealed,  yet  at  length  irrepres- 
sible emotion  of  Yenetia  had  touched  her  heart.  In  the  conflict 
of  affection  between  the  claims  of  her  two  parents.  Lady  Annabek 
had  observed  with  a  sentiment  of  sweet  emotion,  in  spite  of  all 
the  fearful ness  of  the  meeting,  that  Yenetia  had  not  faltered  in 
her  devotion  to  her  mother.  The  mental  torture  of  her  child 
touched  her  to  the  quick.  In  the  excitement  of  her  anguish, 
Yenetia  had  expressed  a  profound  sentiment,  the  irresistible  truth 
of  which  Lady  Annabel  could  no  longer  withstand.  She  had  too 
long  and  too  fondly  schooled  herself  to  look  upon  the  outraged 
wife  as  the  only  victim.  There  was  then,  at  length  it  appeared  to 
this  stern-minded  woman,  another.  She  had  laboured  in  the 
flattering  delusion  that  the  devotion  of  a  mother's  love  might 
compensate  to  Yenetia  for  the  loss  of  that  other  parent,  which  in 
some  degree  Lady  Annabel  had  occasioned  her;  for  the  worthless 
husband,  had  she  chosen  to  tolerate  the  degrading  connection, 
might  nevertheless  have  proved  a  tender  farther.  But  Mature,  it 
seemed,  had  shrunk  from  the  vain  effort  of  the  isolated  mother. 
The  seeds  of  affection  for  the  father  of  her  being  were  mystically 
implanted  in  the  bosom  of  his  child.  Lady  Annabel  recalled  the 
harrowing  hours  that  this  attempt  by  her  to  curb  and  control  the 
natural  course  and  rising  sympathies  of  filial  love  had  cost  her 
child,  on  whom  she  had  so  vigilantly  practised  it.  She  recalled 
her  strange  aspirations,  her  inspired  curiosity,  her  brooding 
reveries,  her  fitful  melancholy,  her  terrible  illness,  her  resignationf 
her  fidelity,  her  sacrifices — there  came  across  the  mind  of  Lady 
Annabel  a  mortifying  conviction  that  the  devotion  to  her  child,  on 
which  she  had  so  rated  herself,  might  after  all  only  prove  a  subtle 
form  of  profound  selfishness ;  and  that  Yenetia,  instead  of  being 
the  idol  of  her  love,  might  eventually  be  the  martyr  of  her  pride. 
And,  thinking  of  these  things,  she  wept. 

This  evidence  of  emotion,  which  in  such  a  spirit  Herbert  knew 
how  to  estimate,  emboldened  him  to  advance ;  he  fell  on  one  knee 
before  her  and  her  daughter;  gently  he  stole  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  It  was  not  withdrawn,  and  Yenetia  laid  her 
hand  upon  theirs,  and  would  have  bound  them  together  had  her 
mother  been  relentless.  It  seemed  to  Yenetia  that  she  was  at 
length  happy,  but  she  would  not  speak,  she  would  not  disturb  the 
still  and  silent  bliss  of  the  impending  reconciliation.  Was  it  then 
indeed  at  hand  ?    In  truth,  the  deportment  of  JR^^MiSt  throughout 
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the  whole  interview,  so  delicate,  so  subdued,  so  studiously  avoid- 
ing the  slightest  rivalry  with  his  wife  in  the  affections  of  their 
child,  and  so  carefully  abstaining  from  attempting  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  control  the  feelings  of  Yenetia,  had  not  been  lost  upon 
JjBidj  Annabel.  And  when  she  thought  of  him,  so  changed  fronj 
what  he  had  been,  ^ey,  bent,  and  careworn,  with  all  the  lustre 
that  had  once  so  fascmated  her,  faded,  and  talking  of  that  impend- 
ing fate  which  his  wan  though  spiritual  countenance  too  clearly 
intimated,  her  heart  melted. 

Suddenly  the  door  burst  open,  and  there  stalked  into  the  room 
a  woman  of  eminent  but  most  graceful  stature,  and  of  a  most 
povereign  and  voluptuous  beauty.  She  was  habited  in  the  Venetian 
dress ;  her  dark  eyes  glittered  with  fire,  her  cheek  was  inflamed 
with  no  amiable  emotion,  and  her  long  black  hair  was  disordered 
by  the  violence  of  her  gesture. 

''And  who  are  these  1 "  she  exclaimed  in  a  shrill  voice. 

All  started — Herbert  sprang  up  from  his  position  with  a  glance 
of  withering  rage.  Venetia  was  perplexed.  Lady  Annabel  looked 
round,  and  recognised  the  identical  face,  however  distorted  by 
passion,  that  she  had  admired  in  the  portrait  at  ArquS*. 

"And  who  are  these?"  exclaimed  the  intruder,  advancing. 
**  Perfidious  Marmion !  to  whom  do  you  dare  to  kneel  1 " 

Lady  Annabel  drew  herself  up  to  a  height  that  seemed  to  look 
down  even  upon  this  tall  stranger.  The  expression  of  majestic 
scorn  that  she  cast  upon  the  intruder  made  her,  in  spite  of  all  her 
violence  and  excitement,  tremble  and  be  silent:  she  felt  cowed 
she  knew  not  why. 

"  Come,  Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel  with  all  her  usual  comno- 
sme,  ''let  me  save  my  daughter  at  least  from  this  profanation. 

"Annabel !  "  said  Herbert^  rushing  after  them,  "  be  charitable, 
be  just ! "  He  followed  them  to  the  threshold  of  the  door ; 
Venetia  was  silent,  for  she  was  alarmed. 

"Adieu!  Marmion!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  looking  over  her 
shoulder  with  a  bitter  smile,  but  placing  her  daughter  before  her 
as  if  to  guard  her.    "Adieu,  Marmion,  adieu  for  ever  1 " 
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Thb  moon  shone  brightly  on  the  house  of  Petrarch,  and  the 
hamlet  slept  in  peace.    Not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the  shri^}^. 
voice  of  the  grasshoppers,  so  incessant  that  its  monotony  blende  q^j^ 
as  it  were,  with  the  stillness.    Over  the  green  hills  and  the  fit.^* 
expansfe  of  the  sheeny  plain,  the  beautiful  light  of  heaven  fell ' 
with  aU  the  magical  repose  of  the  serene  hour — an  hour  that 
brought  to  one  troubled  breast,  and  one  distracted  spirit,  in  that 
still  and  simple  village,  no  quietude. 

Herbert  came  forth  into  the  balcony  of  his  residence,  and  leaning 
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over  the  balustrade,  revolved  in  his  agitated  mind  the  strange  and 
stirring  incidents  of  the  day.  His  wife  and  his  child  had  quitted 
the  inn  of  Bovigo  instantly  after  that  mortifying  rencounter  that 
had  dashed  so  cruelly  to  the  ground  all  his  sweet  and  quickly- 
rising  hopes.  As  for  his  companion,  she  had  by  his  peremptory 
desire  returned  to  Arqu&  alone  ;  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  endure 
her  society,  but  he  had  conducted  himself  to  her  mildly,  though 
with  firmness ;  he  had  promised  to  follow  her,  and  in  pursuance  of 
hispledge,  he  rode  home  alone. 

He  was  greeted  on  his  return  by  his  servant,  full  of  the  visit  of 
the  morning.  With  an  irresistible  curiosity,  Herbert  had  made 
him  describe  every  incident  that  had  occurred,  and  repeat  a 
hundred  times  every  word  that  the  visitors  had  uttered.  He 
listened  with  some  consolation,  however  mournful,  to  his  wife's 
praises  of  the  unknown  stranger's  life ;  he  gazed  with  witching 
interest  upon  the  autograph  of  his  daughter  on  the  wall  of  his 
library.  He  had  not  confessed  to  his  mistress  the  relation  which 
the  two  strangers  bore  to  him  ;  yet  he  was  influenced  in  conceal- 
ing the  real  circumstances,  only  by  an  indefinite  sentiment,  that 
made  him  reluctant  to  acknowledge  to  her,  ties  so  pure.  The 
feelings  of  the  parent  overpowered  the  principles  of  the  philosopher. 
This  lady  indeed,  althougn  at  the  moment  she  had  mdulged  in 
so  violent  an  ebullition  of  temper,  possessed  little  influence  over 
the  mind  of  her  companion.  Herbert,  however  fond  of  solitude, 
required  in  his  restricted  world  the  graceful  results  of  feminine 
superintendence.  Time  had  stilled  his  passions,  and  cooled  the 
fervour  of  his  soul.  The  age  of  his  illusions  had  long  past.  This 
was  a  connection  that  had  commenced  in  no  extravagant  or 
romantic  mood,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  had  endured.  He 
had  become  acquainted  witn  her  on  his  first  unknown  arrival  in 
Italy,  from  America,  now  nearly  two  years  back.  It  had  been 
-  maintained  on  his  side  by  a  temper  naturally  sweet,  and  which, 
exhausted  by  years  of  violent  emotion,  now  required  only  repose ; 
seeking,  in  a  female  friend,  a  form  that  should  not  outrage  an  eye 
ever  musing  on  the  beautiful,  and  a  disposition  that  should  con- 
tribute to  his  comfort,  and  never  ruffle  his  feelings.  Separated 
from  his  wife  by  her  own  act,  whatever  might  have  been  its 
impulse,  and  for  so  long  an  interval,  it  was  a  connection  which 
the  world  in  general  might  have  looked  upon  with  charity,  which 
in  her  calmer  hours  one  would  imagine  even  Lady  Annabel  might 
lijiave  glanced  over  without  much  bitterness.  Certainly  it  was  one 
|)efibich,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  could  scarcely  be 
p^dtcemed  by  her  as  an  outrage  or  an  insult ;  but  even  Herbert 
^felt,  with  all  his  philosophy  and  proud  freedom  from  prejudice 
that  the  rencounter  of  the  morning  was  one  which  no  woman 
could  at  the  moment  tolerate,  few  eventually  excuse,  and  which 
of  all  incidents  was  that  which  would  most  tend  to  confirm  his 
wife  in  her  stoical  obduracy.    Of  his  offences  towards  her,  what- 
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ever  were  their  number  or  their  quality,  this  surely  was  the  least, 
and  yet  its  results  upon  his  life  and  fortunes  would  in  all  proba- 
bility only  be  equalled  by  the  mysterious  cause  of  their  original 
separation.  But  how  much  more  bitter  than  that  original 
separation  was  their  present  parting !  Mortifying  and  annoying 
as  had  been  the  origmal  occurrence,  it  was  one  that  many  causes 
and  considerations  combined  to  enable  Herbert  to  support.  He 
was  then  in  the  very  prime  of  youth,  very  inexperienced,  sanguine, 
restless  and  adventurous,  with  the  whole  world  and  its  unknown 
results  before  him,  and  freedom  for  which  he  ever  sighed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  that  domestic  joy  that  he  was  then  unable 
to  appreciate.  But  now  twenty  years,  which,  in  the  career  of  such 
a  spirit,  were  equal  to  a  century  of  the  existence  of  coarser  clay, 
had  elapsed ;  he  was  bowed  with  thought  and  suffering,  if  not  by 
time ;  his  conscience  was  light  but  it  was  sad;  his  illusions  had 
all  vanished ;  he  knew  the  world  and  all  that  the  world  could 
bring,  and  he  disregarded  them ;  and  the  result  of  all  his  profound 
study,  lofty  aspirations,  and  great  conduct  was,  that  he  sighed  for 
rest.  The  original  catastrophe  had  been  merely  a  separation 
between  a  husband  and  a  wife :  the  one  that  had  just  happened, 
involved  other  feelings ;  the  &ther  was  also  separated  from  his 
child — and  a  child  of  such  surpassing  qualities,  that  his  brief 
acquaintance  with  her  had  alone  sufficed  to  convert  his  dream  of 
domestic  repose  into  a  vision  of  domestic  bliss. 

Beautiful  Yenetia !  So  fair,  and  yet  so  dutiful ;  with  a  bosom 
teeming  with  such  exquisite  sensibilities,  and  a  mind  bright  with 
such  acute  and  elevated  intelligence  I  An  abstract  conception  of 
the  sentiments  that  might  subsist  between  a  father  and  a  daughter, 
heightened  by  all  the  devices  of  a  flowing  imagination,  had 
haunted  indeed  occasionally  the  solitary  musings  of  Marmion 
Herbert ;  but  what  was  this  creatioa  of  his  poetic  brain,  compared 
with  the  reality  that  now  had  touched  his  human  heart  1  Vainly 
had  he  believed  that  repose  was  the  only  solace  that  remained  for 
his  exhausted  spirit.  He  found  that  a  new  passion  now  swayed 
his  soul ;  a  passion,  too,  that  he  had  never  proved ;  of  a  nature 
most  peculiar ;  pure,  gentle,  refined,  yet  ravishing  and  irresistible, 
compared  with  which  all  former  transports,  no  matter  how  violent, 
tumultuous,  and  exciting,  seemed  evanescent  and  superficial: 
they  were  indeed  the  wind,  the  fire,  and  the  tempest  that  nad  gone 
before,  but  this  was  the  stUl  small  voice  that  followed,  excelled, 
and  survived  their  might  and  majesty,  unearthly  and  eternal! 

His  heait  melted  to  his  daughter,  nor  did  he  care  to  live  with- 
out her  love  and  presence.  His  philosophical  theories  all  vanished. 
He  felt  how  def)endcnt  we  are  in  this  world  on  our  natural  ties, 
and  how  limited,  with  all  his  arrogance,  is  the  sphere  of  man. 
Dreaming  of  philanthropy,  he  had  broken  his  wile's  heart,  and 
bruised,  perhaps  irreparably,  the  spirit  of  his  child ;  he  had 
rendered  those  miserable  wno  depended  on  his  love,  and  for 
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whose  affection  his  heart  now  yearned  to  that  degree,  that  he 
could  not  contemplate  existence  without  their  active  sympathy. 

Was  it  then  too  late  ?  Was  it  then  impossible  to  regain  that 
Paradise  he  had  forfeited  so  weakly,  and  of  whose  amaranthine 
bowers,  but  a  few  hours  since,  he  had  caught  such  an  entrancing 
glimpse,  of  which  the  gate  for  a  moment  seemed  about  to  re-open  1 
In  spite  of  all.  then,  Annabel  still  loved  him — cloved  him  passion- 
ately, visited  iiis  picture,  mused  over  the  glowing  expression  of 
their  loves,  wept  over  the  bridal  bed  so  soon  deserted  !  She  had 
a  dog,  too,  when  Yenetia  was  a  child,  and  called  it  Marmion. 

The  recollection  of  this  little  trait,  so  trifling,  yet  so  touching, 
made  him  weep  even  with  wildness.  The  tears  poured  down  his 
cheeks  in  torrents,  he  sobbed  convulsively,  his  very  heart  seemed 
to  burst.  For  some  minutes  he  leant  over  the  balustrade  in  a 
paroxysm  of  grief. 

He  looked  up.  The  convent  hill  rose  before  him,  bright  in  the 
moon;  beneath  was  his  garden;  around  him  the  humble  roofs 
that  he  made  happy.  It  was  not  without  an  eflbrt  that  he  re- 
called the  locality — that  he  remembered  he  was  at  Arqu&.  And 
who  was  sleeping  within  the  house  ?  Not  his  wife — Annabel  was 
far  away  with  their  daughter.  The  vision  of  his  whole  life  passed 
before  him.  Study  and  strife,  and  fame  and  love ;  the  pride  of 
the  philosopher,  the  rapture  of  the  poet,  the  blaze  of  eloquence^ 
the  clash  of  arms,  the  vows  of  passion,  the  execration  and  the  ap- 
plause of  millions ;  both  once  alike  welcome  to  his  indomitable 
soul !  And  what  had  they  borne  to  him  7  Misery.  He  called 
up  the  image  of  his  wife,  young,  beautiful,  and  noble,  with  a  mind 
capable  of  comprehending  his  loftiest  and  his  finest  moods,  with 
a  soul  of  matchless  purity,  and  a  temper  whose  winning  tender* 
noss  had  only  been  equalled  by  her  elevated  sense  of  self-respect; 
a  woman  that  might  have  figured  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  soft 
enough  to  be  his  slave,  but  too  proud  to  be  his  victim.  He  called 
up  her  image  in  the  castle  of  his  fathers,  exercising  in  a  domain 
worthy  of  such  a  mistress,  all  those  sweet  offices  of  life  which 
here,  in  this  hired  roof  in  a  strange  land,  and  with  his  crippled 
means,  he  had  yet  found  solacing.  He  conjured  before  him  a  bud 
by  the  side  of  that  beauteous  flower,  sharing  all  her  lustre  and  all 
her  fragrance— his  own  Yenetia!  What  happiness  might  not 
have  been  his !  And  for  what  had  he  forfeited  it  ?  A  dream, 
with  no  dream-like  beauty;  a  perturbed,  and  restless,  and  agitated 
dream,  from  which  he  had  now  woke  shattered  and  exhausted. 

He  had  sacrificed  his  fortune,  he  had  forfeited  his  country,  he 
had  alienated  his  wife,  and  he  had  lost  his  child :  the  home  of  his 
heroic  ancestry,  the  ancient  land  whose  fame  and  power  they  had 
created,  the  beauteous  and  gifted  woman  who  would  have  cluns 
for  ever  to  his  bosom,  and  her  transcendent  oflspring  worthy  of  aU 
their  loves !    Profound  philosopher ! 

The  clock  of  the  convent  struck  the  second  hour  after  midnight 
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Herbert  started.  And  all  this  time  where  were  Annahel  and 
Venetia  ?  They  still  lived,  they  were  in  the  same  country,  an 
hour  ago  they  were  under  the  same  roof,  in  the  same  chamber; 
their  bands  had  joined,  their  hearts  had  opened,  for  a  moment  he 
had  dared  to  believe  that  all  that  he  cared  for  might  be  regained. 
And  why  was  it  not  ?  The  cause — the  cause  ?  It  recurred  to  hijn 
with  associations  of  dislike,  of  disgust,  of  wrath,  of  hatred,  of 
which  one  whose  heart  was  so  tender,  and  whose  reason  was  so 
dear,  could  under  the  influence  of  no  other  feelings  have  been 
capable.  The  surrounding  scene,  that  had  so  often  soothed  his 
mournful  soul,  and  connected  it  with  the  last  hours  of  a  spirit  to 
whom  he  bore  much  resemblance,  was  now  looked  upon  with  aver- 
sion. To  rid  himself  of  ties,  now  so  dreadful,  was  all  his  ambi- 
tion. He  entered  the  house  quickly,  and,  seating  himself  in  his 
closet,  he  wrote  these  words : — 

*•  You  beheld  this  morning  my  wife  and  child ;  we  can  meet  no 
more.  All  that  I  can  effect  to  console  you  under  this  sudden  se- 
paration shall  be  done.  My  banker  from  Bologna  will  be  here  in 
two  days;  express  to  him  aJl  your  wishes." 

It  was  written,  sealed,  directed,  and  left  upon  the  table  at  which 
they  had  so  often  been  seated.  Herbert  descended  into  the  warden, 
saddled  his  horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  in  the  heart  of  ni^t,  had 
quitted  Arqu&. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Thb  moment  that  the  wife  of  Marmion  Herbert  re-entered  her 
saloon,  she  sent  for  her  courier  and  ordered  horses  to  her  carriage 
instantly.  Until  they  were  announced  as  ready,  Lady  Annabel 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  an  impatient  step,  but  was  as 
completely  silent  as  the  miserable  Venetia,  who  remained  weeping 
on  tne  sofa.  The  confusion  and  curiosity  of  Mistress  Pauncefort 
were  extraordinary.  She  still  had  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the 
gentleman  was  Lord  Oadurcis,  and  she  seized  the  nrst  opportunity 
of  leaving  the  room,  and  flouncing  into  that  of  the  stranger,  as  if 
by  mistake,  determined  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him ;  but  all  her 
notable  skill  was  baffled,  for  she  had  scarcely  opened  the  door 
before  she  was  met  by  the  Italian  lady,  who  received  Mistress 
Pauncefort's  ready-made  apology,  and  bowed  her  away.  The 
faithful  attendant  then  hurried  down  stairs  to  cross-examine  the 
waiter,  but,  though  she  gained  considerable  information  from  that 
functionary,  it  was  of  a  very  perplexing  nature ;  for  from  him 
she  only  learnt  that  the  stranger  lived  at  Arqu4.  '*  The  German 
gentleman  1  **  soliloouized  Mistress  Paimcefort ;  "  and  what  could 
he  have  to  say  to  Miss  Venetia !  and  a  married  man,  too  !  Well, 
to  be  ware  there  is  nothing  like  travelling  for  adventures !  And  I 
must  say,  considering  all  that  I  know,  and  how  I  have  held  my 
tongue  for  nearly  twenty  yearq,  I  think  it  is  very  strange  indeed 
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of  my  lady  to  have  any  secrets  from  me.  Secrets,  indeed!  Poh!" 
and  Mistxess  Pauncefort  flounced  again  into  Lady  Annabel's  room, 
nrith  a  face  of  offended  pride,  knocking  the  books  about,  dashing 
down  writing  cases,  tossing  about  work,  and  making  as  much 
noise  and  disturbance  as  if  she  had  a  separate  quarrel  with  every 
single  article  under  her  superintendence. 

In  the  meantime,  the  carriage  was  prepared,  to  which  thev 
were  obliged  almost  to  carry  Yenetia,  feeble  and  stupefied  with 
grief.  Uncertain  of  her  course,  but  anxious,  in  the  present  state 
of  her  daughter,  for  rest  and  quiet,  Lady  Annabel  ordered  the 
courier  to  proceed  to  Padua,  at  which  city  they  arrived  late  at 
night,  scarcely  a  word  having  been  interchanged  during  the 
whole  journey  between  Lady  Annabel  and  her  child,  though  in- 
finite were  the  soft  and  soothing  attentions  which  the  mother 
lavished  upon  her.  Night,  however,  brought  no  rest  to  Yenetia; 
and  the  next  day,  her  state  appeared  so  alarming  to  Lady  An- 
nabel, that  she  would  have  instantly  summoned  medical  assist- 
ance, bad  it  not  been  for  Yenetia's  strong  objections.  *'  Indeed, 
dear  mother,"  she  said,  '^  it  is  not  physicians  that  I  require.  They 
cannot  cure  me.    Let  me  be  quiet. 

The  same  cause,  indeed,  which  during  the  last  ^ve  years  had  at 
intervals  so  seriously  menaced  the  existence  of  this  unhappy  girl, 
was  now  at  work  with  renovated  and  even  irresistible  influence. 
Her  frame  could  no  longer  endure  the  fatal  action  of  her  over- 
excited nerves.  Her  first  illness,  however  alarming,  had  been 
baffled  by  time,  skill,  and  principally  by  the  vigour  of  an  ex- 
tremely youthful  frame,  then  a  stranger  to  any  serious  indisposi- 
tion. At  a  later  period,  the  change  of  liie  induced  by  their  residence 
at  Weymouth  had  permitted  her  again  to  rally.  She  had  quitted 
England  with  renewed  symptoms  of  her  former  attack,  but  a  still 
more  powerful  change,  not  only  of  scene,  but  of  climate  and 
country,  and  the  regular  and  peaceful  life  she  had  led  on  the 
Lago  Maggiore.  had  again  reassured  the  mind  of  her  anxious 
mother.  This  last  adventure  at  Rovigo,  however,  prostrated  her. 
The  strange  surprise,  the  violent  development  of  feeling,  the 
agonising  doubts  and  hopes,  the  terrible  suspense,  the  profound 
and  bitter  and  overwhelming  disappointment,  all  combined  to 
shake  her  mind  to  its  very  foundations.  She  felt  for  the  first  time, 
that  she  could  no  longer  bear  up  against  the  torture  of  her  sin- 
gular position.  Her  energv  was  entirely  exhausted;  she  was  no 
longer  capable  of  making  the  slightest  exertion ;  she  took  refuge 
in  tnat  torpid  resignation  that  results  from  utter  hopelessness. 

Lying  on  her  sofa,  with  her  eyes  fixed  in  listless  abstraction, 
the  scene  at  Rovigo  flitted  unceasin;rlj  before  her  languid  vision. 
At  length  she  had  seen  that  father,  that  unknown  and  mysterious 
father,  whose  idea  had  haunted  her  infancy  as  if  bv  inspiration; 
to  gain  the  slightest  knowledge  of  whom  had  cost  her  such  long 
ana  acute  suffering;  and  round  whose  image  for  so  many  yean 
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ererj  thought  of  her  intelligence,  and  every  feeling  of  her  heart, 
had  clustered  like  spirits  round  some  dim  and  mystical  altar.  At 
length  she  had  beheld  him ;  she  had  gazed  on  that  spiritual  coun- 
tenance ;  she  had  listened  to  the  tender  accents  of  that  musical 
voice;  within  his  arms  she  had  been  folded  with  rapture,  and 
pressed  to  a  heart  that  seemed  to  beat  only  for  her  felicity.  The 
blessing  of  her  father,  uttered  bj  his  long-loved  lips,  had  de^ 
scended  on  her  brow,  and  been  sealed  with  his  passionate  em' 
brace. 

The  entrance  of  her  mother — that  terrible  contest  of  her  la« 
ceiated  heart,  when  her  two  parents,  as  it  were,  appealed  to  her 
loTe,  which  thej  would  not  share ;  the  inspiration  of  her  despair, 
that  so  suddenly  had  removed  the  barriers  of  long  year?,  before 
whose  irresistible  pathos  her  father  had  bent  a  penitent,  and  her 
mother's  inexorable  pride  had  melted ;  the  ravishing  bliss  that  for 
a  moment  had  thrilled  through  her,  being  experienced  too  for  the 
first  time,  when  she  felt  that  her  parents  were  again  united  and 
bound  by  the  sweet  tie  of  her  now  happy  existence ; — this  was  the 
drama  acted  before  her  with  an  almosc  ceaseless  repetition  of  its 
transporting  incidents ;  and  when  she  looked  round,  and  beheld 
her  mother  sitting  alone,  and  watching  her  ^vith  a  countenance 
almost  of  anguish,  it  was  indeed  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
Venetia  could  persuade  herself  that  all  had  not  been  a  reverie ; 
and  she  was  only  convinced  of  the  contrary  by  that  heaviness  of 
the  heart  which  too  quickly  assures  us  of  the  reality  of  those 
sorrows  of  which  fukcy  for  a  moment  may  cheat  xu  into  scep- 
ticism. 

And  indeed  her  mother  was  scarcely  less  miserable.  The  sight 
of  Herbert,  bo  dianged  from  the  form  that  she  remembered; 
those  tones  of  heart-rending  sincerity,  in  which  he  had  mournfully 
appealed  to  the  influence  of  time  and  sorrow  on  his  life,  still 
greatly  affected  her.  She  had  indulged  for  a  moment  in  a  dream 
of  domestic  love,  she  had  cast  to  the  winds  the  inexorable  deter- 
mination of  a  life,  and  had  mingled  her  tears  with  those  of  her 
husband  and  her  child.  And  how  had  she  been  repaid  1  By  a 
degrading  catastrophe,  from  whose  revolting  associations  her 
mind  recoiled  with  indignation  and  disgiist.  But  her  lingering 
feeling  for  her  husband,  her  own  mortification,  were  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  harrowing  anxiety  she  now  entertained  for  her 
daughter.  To  converse  with  Venetia  on  the  recent  occurrence, 
was  impossible.  It  was  a  subject  which  admitted  of  no  discus- 
sion. They  had  passed  a  week  at  Padua,  and  the  slightest  allusion 
to  what  bad  happened  had  never  been  made  by  either  Lady  An* 
nabel  or  her  child.  It  was  only  by  her  lavish  testimonies  e^  afiea 
tion  that  Lady  Annabel  conveyed  to  Venetia  how  deeply  sh^:,  «yni 
pathised  with  her,  and  how  unhappy  she  was  herself.  iShe  had, 
indeed,  never  quitted  for  a  moment  the  £ide  ot  her  daughter ,  and 
witnessed  each  day,  with  renewed  anguish,  her  deplorable  condi- 
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tion;  for  Yenetia  continued  in  a  state  which,  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  her,  might  have  heen  mistaken  for  insensibility^ 
but  her  mother  knew  too  well  that  it  was  despair.  She  neyer 
moved,  she  never  sighed,  nor  wept ;  she  took  no  notice  of  anything 
that  occurred;  she  sought  relief  in  no  resources.  Books,  and 
drawings,  and  music,  were  quite  forgotten  by  her;  nothing 
amused,  and  nothing  annoyed  her ;  she  was  not  even  fretful ;  she 
had,  apparently,  no  physical  ailment;  she  remained  pale  and 
silent,  plunged  in  an  absorbing  paroxysm  of  overwhelming  woe. 

The  unhappy  Lady  Annabel,  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  at  length 
thought  it  might  be  advisable  to  cross  over  to  Venice.  She  felt 
assured  now,  that  it  would  be  a  long  time,  if  ever,  before  her 
child  could  again  endure  the  fatigue  of  travel ;  and  she  thought 
that  for  every  reason,  whether  for  domestic  comfort  or  medical 
advice,  or  those  multifarious  considerations  which  interest  the 
invalid,  a  capital  was  by  far  the  most  desirable  residence  for  them. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  visit  to  the  city  that  had  given  her  a 
name,  had  been  a  favourite  dream  of  Yenetia ;  she  had  often  sighed 
to  be  within 

"  The  sea-bom  city^s  walls;  the  graceful  towers 
^  Loved  by  the  bard." 

Those  lines  of  her  father  had  long  echoed  in  her  ear ;  but  now 
the  proposition  called  no  light  to  her  glazed  eye,  nor  sunmioned 
for  an  instant  the  colour  back  to  her  cheek.  She  listened  to  her 
mother^s  suggestion,  and  expressed  her  willingness  to  do  whatever 
she  desired.  Yenice  to  her  was  now  only  a  name ;  for,  vrithout 
the  presence  and  the  united  love  of  both  her  parents,  no  spot  on 
earth  could  interest,  and  no  combination  of  circumstances  affect 
her.  To  Yenice,  however,  they  departed,  having  previously  taken 
care  that  every  arrangement  should  be  made  for  their  reception. 
The  English  ambassador  at  the  Ducal  court  was  a  relative  of  Lady 
Annabel,  and  therefore  no  means  or  exertions  were  spared  to 
study  and  secure  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the 
invalid.  The  barge  of  the  ambassador  met  them  at  Fusina ;  and 
when  Yenetia  beheld  the  towers  and  cupolas  of  Yenice,  suffused 
with  a  golden  light  and  rising  out  of  the  bright  blue  waters,  for  a 
moment  her  spirit  seemed  to  lighten.  It  is  indeed  a  spectacle  as 
beautiful  as  rare,  and  one  to  which  the  world  offers  few,  if  any, 
rivals.  Gliding  over  the  great  Lagune,  the  buildings,  with  which 
the  pictures  at  Cherbury  had  already  niade  her  famSiar,  gradually 
rose  up  before  her ;  the  mosque-like  Church  of  St.  Marc,  the  tail 
Campanile  red  in  the  sun,  the  Moresco  Palace  of  the  Doges,  the 
deadly  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  the  dark  structure  to  which  it  leads. 

Yenice  had  not  then  fallen.  The  gorgeous  standards  of  the  so- 
vereign repablic,  and  its  tributary  kingdoms,  still  waved  in  the 
Place  of  St.  Marc ;  the  Bucentaur  was  not  rotting  in  the  Arsenal, 
and  the  warlike  galleys  of  the  state  cruised  without  the  Lagune; 
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ft  hnsj  and  picturesque  population  swarmed  in  all  directions ;  and 
the  Venetian  noble,  the  haughtiest  of  men,  might  still  be  seen 
proudly  moving  from  the  council  of  state,  or  stepping  into  a  gon- 
dola amid  a  bowing  crowd.  All  was  stirring  life,  yet  all  was 
silent;  the  fantastic  architecture,  the  glowing  sky,  the  flitting 
gondolas,  and  the  brilliant  crowd  gliding  about  with  noiseless 
step— this  city  without  sound — ^it  seemed  a  dream  I 
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The  ambassador  had  enga$;ed  for  Lady  Annabel  a  palace  on  tht 
Grand  Canal,  belonging  to  Count  Manfrini.  It  was  a  structure  of 
great  size  and  magnificence,  and  rose  out  of  the  water  with  a 
Sight  of  marble  steps.  Within  was  a  vast  gallery,  lined  with 
statues  and  busts  on  tall  pedestals ;  suites  of  spacious  apartments, 
with  marble  floors  and  hung  with  satin  ;  ceilings  painted  by  Tin* 
toretto  and  full  of  Turkish  trophies  ;  furniture  alike  sumptuous 
and  massy ;  the  gilding,  although  of  two  hxmdred  years*  duration, 
AS  bright  and  burnished  as  if  it  had  but  yesterday  been  touched 
with  the  brush — Sequin  gold,  as  the  Venetians  tell  you  to  this 
day  with  pride.  But  even  their  old  furniture  will  soon  not  be  left 
to  them,  as  palaces  are  now  daily  broken  iip  like  old  ships,  and 
their  colossal  spoils  consigned  to  Han  way  Yard  .^nd  Bond  Street, 
whence,  re-burnished  and  vamped  up,  their  Titanic  proportions  in 
time  appropriately  figure  in  the  boudoirs  of  May  Fair  and  the 
miniature  saloons  of  St.  James'.  Many  a  fine  lady  now  sits  in  a 
Doge's  chair,  and  many  a  dandy  listens  to  his  doom  from  a  couch 
that  has  already  witnessed  the  less  inexorable  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Ten. 

Amid  all  this  splendour,  however,  one  mournful  idea  alone  per- 
vaded the  tortured  consciousness  of  Lady  Annabel  Herbert.  Daily 
the  dark  truth  stole  upon  her  with  increased  conviction,  that  Ye- 
netia  had  come  hither  only  to  die.  There  seemed  td  the  agitated 
ear  of  this  distracted  mother  a  terrible  omen  even  in  the  very 
name  of  her  child ;  and  she  could  not  resist  the  persuasion  that 
her  final  destiny  would,  in  some  degree,  be  connected  with  her 
fanciful  appellation.  The  physicians  (for  hopeless  as  Lady  An- 
nabel could  not  resist  esteeming  their  interference,  Yenetia  was 
now  surrounded  with  physicians)  shook  their  heads,  prescribed 
dififerent  remedies  and  gave  contrary  opinions ;  each  day,  however, 
their  patient  became  more  languid,  thinner  and  more  thin,  until 
she  seemed  like  a  beautiful  spirit  gliding  into  the  saloon,  leaning 
on  her  mother  s  arm,  and  followed  by  rauncefort,  who  had|now 
learnt  the  fatal  secret  from  her  mistress,  and  whose  heart  was 
indeed  almost  broken  at  the  prospect  oi  the  calamity  that  was 
impending  over  them. 

At  Padua,  Lady  Annabel,  in  her  mortified  reveries,  outraged  as 
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ehe  conceived  by  her  husband,  and  anxious  about  her  daughter, 
had  schooled  herself  into  visiting  her  fresh  calamities  on  the  head 
of  the  unbappv  Herbert,  to  whose  intrusion  and  irresistible  in- 
fluence she  ascribed  all  the  illness  of  her  child ;  but,  as  the  indis- 
position of  Yenetia  gradually,  but  surely,  increased,  until  at 
length  it  assumed  so  alarming  an  aspect  that  Lady  Annabel,  in 
the  distraction  of  her  mind,  could  no  longer  refrain  from  contem- 
plating the  most  fatal  result,  she  had  taught  herself  bitterly  to 
regret  the  failure  of  that  approaching  reconciliation  which  now 
she  could  not  but  believe  would,  at  least,  have  secured  her  the  life 
of  Vonetia.  "Whatever  might  be  the  risk  of  again  uniting  herself 
with  her  husband,  whatever  might  be  the  mortification  and  misery 
which  it  might  ultimately,  or  even  speedily,  entail  upon  her, 
there  was  no  unhappiness  that  she  could  herself  experience,  which 
for  one  moment  she  could  put  in  competition  with  the  existence 
of  her  child.  When  that  was  the  question,  every  feeling  that  had 
hitherto  impelled  her  conduct  assumed  a  totally  different  com- 
plexion. That  conduct,  in  her  view,  had  been  a  systematic  sacri- 
nce  of  self  to  secure  the  happiness  of  her  daughter;  and  the 
result  of  all  her  exertions  was,  that  not  only  her  happiness  was 
destroyed,  but  her  life  was  fast  vanishing  away.  To  save  Yenetia, 
it  now  appeared  to  Lady  Annabel  that  there  was  no  extremity 
which  she  would  not  endure ;  and  if  it  came  to  a  question,  whe- 
ther Yenetia  should  survive,  or  whether  she  should  even  be  separ 
rated  from  her  mother,  her  maternal  heart  now  assured  her  that 
she  would  not  for  an  instant  hesitate  in  preferring  an  eternal  se- 
paration to  the  death  of  her  child.  Her  terror  now  worked  to 
such  a  degree  upon  her  character,  that  she  even,  at  times,  half  re- 
solved to  apeak  to  Yenetia  upon  the  subject,  and  contrive  some 
method  of  communicating  her  wishes  to  her  father ;  but  pride, 
the  habitual  repugnance  of  so  many  years  to  converse  upon  the 
topic,  mingled  also,  as  should  be  confessed,  with  an  indefinite  ap- 
prehension of  the  ill  consequences  of  a  conversation  of  such  a 
character  on  the  nervous  temperament  of  her  daughter,  restrained 
her. 

"My  love !"  said  Lady  Annabel,  one  day  to  her  daughter,  **  do 
you  think  you  could  go  out  9  The  physicians  think  it  of  great 
importance  that  you  should  attempt  to  exert  yourself,  however 
slightly." 

"  Dear  mother,  if  anything  could  annoy  me  from  your  lips,  it 
would  be  to  hear  you  quote  these  physicians,"  said  Yenetia. 
<•  Their  daily  presence  anid  inquiries  irritate  me.  Let  me  be  at 
peace.    I  wish  to  see  no  one  but  you.^* 

"  But  Yenetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  vclce  of  great  emotion, 
"Yenetia ,"  and  here  she  paused;  "think  of  my  anxiety." 

"Dear  mother,  it  would  be  ungrateful  for  me  ever  to  forget 
that.  But  you,  and  you  alone,  know  that  my  state,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  to  whatever  it  may  be  I  am  reconciled,  is  not  pro- 
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diiced  bj  causes  oTer  which  these  physicians  hare  any  control, 

orer  which  no  one  has  control ^now/'  added  Yenetia.  in  a  tone 

of  great  moumfulness. 

For  here  we  must  remark  that  so  inexperienced  was  Yenetia  in 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  so  completely  did  she  iudge  of  the 
strength  and  purity  of  their  emotions  from  her  own,  that  reflection, 
since  the  terrible  adventure  of  Rovigo,  had  only  conyinced  her 
that  it  was  no  longer  in  her  mother's  power  to  unite  herself 
again  with  her  other  parent.  She  had^  taught  herself  to  look 
upon  her  father's  burst  of  feeling  towards  Lady  Annabel  as  the 
momentary  and  inevitable  result  of  a  meeting  so  unexpected  and 
orerpowering,  but  she  did  not  doubt  that  the  -stranger  whose  pre- 
sence had  ultimately  so  fatally  clouded  that  interview  of  promise, 
possessed  claims  upon  Marmion  Herbert  which  he  would  neither 
break,  nor,  upon  reflection,  be  desirous  to  question.  It  was  then 
the  conviction  that  a  reconciliation  between  her  parents  was  now 
impossible,  in  which  her  despair  originated,  and  she  pictured  to 
herself  her  father  once  more  at  Arqu&,  disturbed,  pernaps,  for  a 
day  or  two,  as  he  naturally  must  be,  by  an  interview  so  sudden 
and  so  harassing;  shedding  a  tear,  perhaps,  in  secret  to  the  wife 
whom  he  had  injured,  and  the  child  whom  he  had  scarcely  seen ; 
but  relapsing,  alike  from  the  force  of  habit  and  inclination,  into 
those  previous  and  confirmed  feelings,  under  whose  influence,  she 
was  herself  a  witness,  his  life  had  been  so  serene,  and  even  so 
laudable.  She  was  confirmed  in  these  opinions  by  the  circum- 
stance of  their  never  having  heard  since  from  him.  Placed  in 
his  situation,  if  indeed  an  irresistible  influence  were  not  con- 
trolling him,  would  he  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  have  pre- 
vented even  their  departure,  or  to  have  pursued  them  ;  to  have 
sought  at  any  rate  some  means  of  communicating  with  them? 
He  was  plainly  reconciled  to  his  present  position,  and  felt  that 
under  these  circumstances  silence  on  his  part  was  alike  kindest 
and  most  discreet.  Yenetia  had  ceased,  therefore,  to  question  the 
justice  or  the  expediency,  or  even  the  abstract  propriety,  of  her 
mother's  conduct.  She  viewed  their  condition  now  as  the  result 
of  stem  necessity.  She  pitied  her  mother,  and  for  herself  she  had 
no  hope. 

There  was  then  much  meaning  in  that  little  monosyllable  with 
which  Yenetia  concluded  her  reply  to  her  mother.  She  had  no 
hope  ^now."  Lady  Annabel,  however,  ascribed  it  to  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent meaning;  she  only  believed  tnat  her  daughter  was  of 
opinion  that  nothing  would  induce  her  now  to  listen  to  the  over- 
tures of  her  iather.  Prepared  for  any  sacrifice  of  self.  Lady  An- 
nabel replied,  ''But  there  is  hope,  Yenetia ;  when  vour  life  is  in 
question,  there  is  nothing  that  should  not  be  done. 

**  Nothing  can  be  done,"  said  Yenetia,  who,  of  course,  could  not 
dieam  of  what  was  passing  in  her  mother's  mind. 

Lady  Annabel  rose  from  her  seat  and  walked  to  the  window ; 
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apparently  her  eye  watched  only  the  passing  gondolas,  but  indeel 
she  saw  them  not ;  she  saw  only  her  child  stretched  perhaps  on 
the  couch  of  death. 

''  We  quitted,  perhaps,  Royigo  too  hastily."  said  Lady  Annabel, 
in  a  choking  yoice,  and  with  a  face  of  scarlet.  It  was  a  terrible 
struggle,  but  the  words  were  uttered. 

'^^o,  mother/'  said  Venetia,  to  Lady  AnnabeFs  inexpressible 
surprise,  "we  did  right  to  go." 

''Even  my  child,  even  Venetia,  with  all  her  devotion  to  him, 
feels  the  absolute  necessity  of  my  conduct,"  thought  Jjady  An- 
nabel. Her  pride  returned  ;  she  &lt  the  impossibility  of  making 
an  overture  to  Herbert ;  she  looked  upon  their  daughter  as  the 
last  victim  of  his  fatal  career. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

How  beautiful  is  night  in  Yenice !  Then  music  and  the  mo«L 
reign  supreme ;  the  glittering  sky  reflected  in  the  waters,  and 
every  gondola  gliding  with  sweet  sounds  1  Around  on  every  side 
are  palaces  and  temples,  rising  from  the  waves  which  they  shadow 
with  their  solemn  forms,  their  costly  fronts  rich  with  the  spoils  of 
kingdoms,  and  softened  with  the  magic  of  the  midnight  beam. 
The  whole  city  too  is  poured  forth  for  festiyal.  The  people  lounge 
on  the  quays  and  cluster  on  the  bridges ;  the  light  barks  skim 
along  in  crowds,  just  touching  the  surface  of  the  water,  while 
their  bright  prows  of  polished  iron  gleam  in  the  moonshine,  and 
glitter  in  the  rippling  wave.  Not  a  sound  that  is  not  graceful — 
the  tinkle  of  guitars,  the  sighs  of  serenaders,  and  the  responsiye 
chorus  of  gondoliers.  Now  and  then  a  laugh,  light,  joyous,  and 
yet  musical,  bursts  forth  from  some  illuminated  coffee-house, 
before  which  a  buffo  disports,  a  tumbler  stands  on  his  head,  or  a 
juggler  mystifies :  and  all  for  a  sequin ! 

The  Place  of  St.  Marc,  at  the  period  of  our  story,  still  presented 
the  most  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Not  a  spot 
was  more  distin^isned  for  elegance,  luxury,  and  enjoyment.  It 
was  indeed  the  inner  shrine  of  the  temple  of  pleasure^  and  yeiy 
strange  and  amusing  would  be  the  annals  of  its  picturesque 
arcades.  We  must  not  however  step  behind  their  blue  awninss, 
but  content  ourselves  with  the  exterior  scene ;  and  certainly  the 
Place  of  St.  Marc,  with  the  variegated  splendour  of  its  Christian 
mosque,  the  ornate  architecture  of  its  buildings^  its  diversified 
population,  a  tribute  from  evexy  shore  of  the  midland  sea,  and 
where  the  noble  Venetian,  in  his  robe  of  crimson  silk,  and  long 
white  wig,  might  be  jostled  by  the  Sclayonian  with  nis  target, 
and  the  Albanian  in  his  kilt,  while  the  Turk^  sitting  cross-legged 
on  his  Persian  carpet,  smoked  his  lone  chibou<;[ue  with  serene 
gravity,  and  the  mild  Armenian  glided  oy  him  with  a  low  rever- 
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tnce,  presented  an  aspect  under  a  Venetian  moon,  such  as  we  shall 
not  easily  find  again  in  Christendom,  and,  in  spite  of  the  dying 
glory  and  the  neighhouring  vice,  was  pervaded  with  an  air  of 
romance  and  refinement,  compared  with  which  the  glittering  dis- 
sipation of  Paris,  even  in  its  liveliest  and  most  graceful  hours,  as- 
sumes a  character  alike  coarse  and  common-place. 

It  is  the  hour  of  love  and  of  faro ;  now  is  the  hour  to  press 
your  suit  and  to  break  a  bank ;  to  glide  from  the  apartment  of 
rapture  into  the  chamber  of  chance.  Thus  a  noble  Venetian  con- 
trived to  pass  the  night,  in  alternations  of  excitement  that  in 
general  left  him  sufiiciently  serious  for  the  morrow's  council.  For 
more  vulgar  tastes  there  was  the  minstrel,  the  conjuror,  and  the 
story-teller,  goblets  of  Cyprus  wine,  fiasks  of  sherbet,  and  con- 
fectionary that  dazzled  like  diamonds.  And  for  every  one,  from 
the  grave  senator  to  the  gay  gondolier,  there  was  an  atmosphere 
in  itself  a  spell,  and  which,  after  all,  has  more  to  do  with  human 
happiness  than  all  the  accidents  of  fortune  and  all  the  arts  of 
government. 

Amid  this  gay  and  brilliant  multitude,  one  human  being  stood 
alone.  Muffled  in  his  cloak,  and  leaning  against  a  column  in  the 
portico  of  St.  Marc,  an  expression  of  oppressive  care  and  affliction 
was  imprinted  on  his  countenance,  and  ill  accorded  with  the  light 
And  festive  scene.  Had  he  been  crossed  in  love,  or  had  he  lost  at 
play  ?  Was  it  woman  or  gold  to  which  his  anxiety  and  sorrow 
were  attributable,  for  under  one  or  other  of  these  categories, 
undoubtedly,  all  the  miseries  of  man  may  range.  Want  of  love, 
or  want  of  money,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  griefs. 

The  stranger  came  forward,  and  leaving  the  joyous  throng, 
turned  down  the  Piazzetta,  and  approached  the  quay  of  the 
Lagune.    A  gondolier  saluted  him,  and  he  entered  his  boat. 

**  Whither,  Signer  ?"  said  the  gondolier. 

''To  the  Qrand  Canal,"  he  repUed. 

Over  the  moonlit  wave  the  gondola  swiftly  skimmed!  The 
scene  was  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  one  which  the  stranger 
had  just  quitted ;  but  it  brought  no  serenity  to  his  care-worn 
countenance,  though  his  eye  for  a  moment  kindled  as  he  looked 
upon  the  moon,  that  was  sailing  in  the  cloudless  heaven  with  a 
sii^le  star  by  her  side. 

They  had  soon  entered  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  gondolier 
looked  to  his  employer  for  instructions.  "  Bow  opposite  to  the 
Manfrini  palace,"  said  the  stranger,  "and  rest  upon  your  oar.*' 

The  blinds  of  the  great  window  of  the  palace  were  withdrawn. 
Distinctly  might  be  recognised  a  female  figmre  bending  over  the 
recumbent  form  of  a  gin.  An  hour  passed  away  and  still  the 
ffondola  was  motionless,  and  still  the  silent  stranger  gazed  on  the 
inmates  of  the  palace.  A  servant  now  came  forward  and  closed 
the  curtain  of  tne  chamber.  The  stranger  sighed,  and  waving  hii 
hind  to  the  gondolier,  bade  him  return  to  the  Lagune. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  U  curious  to  recall  our  feelix^^s  at  a  moment  when  a  great 
event  is  impending  over  us,  and  -we  are  utterly  unconscious  of  its 
probable  occurrence  How  often  does  it  happen  that  a  subject 
which  almost  unceasingly  engages  our  mind,  is  least  thought  of 
at  the  Tery  instant  that  the  agitating  suspense  inyolyed  in  its 
consideration  is  perhaps  about  to  be  terminated  for  ever !  The 
Tery  morning  after  the  mysterious  gondola  had  rested  so  long 
before  the  Manfrini  Palace,  Yenetia  rose  for  the  first  time  since 
the  flight  from  Roxigo,  refreshed  by  her  slumbers  and  tranquil  in 
her  spirit.  It  was  not  in  her  power  to  recall  her  dreams ;  but 
they  had  left  a  vague  and  yet  serene  impression.  There  seemed 
a  lightness  in  her  heart,  that  lonff  had  Deen  unusual  with  her, 
and  she  greeted  her  mother  with  a  smile,  faint  indeed,  yet 
natural. 

Perhaps  this  beneficial  change,  slight  but  still  delightful,  might 
be  attributed  to  the  softness  and  the  splendour  of  the  mom.  Be- 
fore the  approach  of  winter,  it  seemed  that  the  sun  was  resolyed 
to  remind  the  Venetians  that  they  were  his  children ;  and  that, 
although  his  rays  might  be  soon  clouded  for  a  season,  they  were 
not  to  belieye  that  their  parent  had  deserted  them.  The  sea  was 
like  glass,  a  golden  haze  suffused  the  horizon,  and  a  breeze,  not 
strong  enough  to  disturb  the  waters,  was  wafted  at  intervals  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Brenta,  fitful  and  sweet. 

Yenetia  had  yielded  to  the  suggestion  of  her  mother,  and  had 
agreed  for  the  first  time  to  leave  the  palace.  They  stepped  into 
their  gondola,  and  were  wafted  to  an  island  in  the  Lagune  where 
there  was  a  convent,  and,  what  in  Yenice  was  more  rare  and  more 
delightful,  a  garden.  Its  scanty  shrubberies  sparkled  in  the  sun ; 
and  a  cypress  flanked  by  a  pino-tree  offered  to  the  eye  unused  to 
trees  a  novel  and  picturesque  group.  Beneath  its  shade  they 
rested,  watching  on  one  side  the  distant  city,  and  on  the  other  the 
still  and  gleaming  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  While  they  were  thus  . 
sitting,  renovated  by  the  soft  air  and  pleasant  spectacle,  a  holy 
father,  with  a  beard  like  a  meteor,  appeared  and  addressed  theuL 

"  Welcome  to  St.  Lazaro !"  said  tue  holy  father,  speaking  in 
English ;  "  and  may  the  peace  that  reigns  within  its  walls  fill  also 
your  breasts !" 

'<  Indeed,  holy  fskther,"  said  Lady  Annabel  to  the  Armenian 
monk,  "  I  have  long  heard  of  your  virtues  and  your  happy  life." 

*^  You  know  that  Paradise  was  placed  in  our  country,  said  the 
monk  with  a  smik.  "  We  have  sdl  lost  Paradise,  but  the  Arme- 
nian has  lost  his  country  too.  Nevei-theless,  with  God's  blessing, 
on  this  islet  we  have  found  an  Eden,  pure  at  least  and  tranquil." 

*^For  the  pious.  Paradise  exists  everywhere,^*    said  Iiady  An 
nabel. 
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•You  have  been  in  England,  holy  father  ?"  said  Venetia. 

•  It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune,"  replied  the  monk. 

^'Tet  you  speak  our  tongue  'with  a  facility  and  accent  that 
■urprise  me." 

''I  learnt  it  in  America  where  I  long  resided,**  rejoined  the 
Armenian. 

'^This  is  for  your  eye,  lady,**  continued  the  monk,  drawing  a 
letter  from  his  bosom. 

Lady  Annabel  felt  not  a  little  surprised ;  but  the  idea  im- 
mediately occurred  to  her  that  it  was  some  conventual  memorial, 
appealing  to  her  charity.  6he  took  the  paper  from  the  monk, 
who  immediately  moved  away;  but  what  was  the  agitation  of 
Lady  Annabel  when  she  recognised  the  hand-writing  of  her 
husband !  Her  first  thought  was  to  save  Venetia  from  sharing 
that  agitation.  She  rose  quickly ;  she  commanded  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  advise  her  daughter,  in  a  calm  tone,  to  remain  seated, 
while  for  a  moment  she  refreshed  herself  by  a  stroll.  She  had 
not  quitted  Yenetia  many  paces,  when  she  broke  the  seal  and  read 
these  lines : — 

**  Tremble  not,  Annabel,  when  you  recognise  this  hand-writing. 
It  is  that  of  one  whose  only  aspiration  is  to  contribute  to  yonr 
happiness ;  and  although  the  fulfilment  of  that  fond  desire  may 
be  denied  him,  it  never  shall  be  said,  even  by  you,  that  any  con- 
duct of  his  should  now  occasion  you  annoyance.  I  am  in  Yenice 
at  the  peril  of  my  life,  which  I  only  mention  because  the  difBcul- 
tiee  inseparable  from  my  position  are  the  principal  cause  that  you 
did  not  receive  this  commimication  immediately  after  our  strange 
meeting.  I  have  gazed  at  night  upon  your  palace,  and  watched 
the  forms  of  my  wife  and  our  child ;  but  one  word  from  you,  and 
I  quit  Yenice  for  ever,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  you  are 
ever  again  disturbed  by  the  memory  of  the  miserable  Herbert. 

"  But  before  I  go,  1  will  make  this  one  appeal  if  not  to  your 
iustice,  at  least  to  your  mercy.  After  the  fatal  separation  of  a 
life,  we  have  once  more  met:  you  have  looked  upon  me  not  with 
hatred ;  my  hand  has  once  more  pressed  yours ;  for  a  moment 
I  indulged  the  impossible  hope,  that  this  weary  and  exhausted 
spirit  might  at  length  be  blessed.  With  agony  I  allude  to  the 
incident  that  dispelled  the  rapture  of  this  vision.  Sufficient  for 
me  most  solemnly  to  assure  you  that  four-and-twenty  hours  had 
not  elapsed  without  that  feeble  and  unhallowed  tie  being  severed 
for  ever !  It  vanished  instantaneously  before  the  presence  of  my 
wife  and  my  child.  However  you  decide,  it  can  never  again  sub- 
sist :  its  utter  and  eternal  dissolution  was  the  inevitable  homage 
to  your  purity. 

**  Whatever  may  have  been  my  errors,  whatever  my  crimes — for 
I  will  not  attempt  to  justify  to  you  a  single  circumstance  of  my 
life — ^I  humble  myself  in  the  dust  before  you,  and  solicit  only 
mercy ;  yet  whatever  may  have  been  my  career,  ah !  Annabel,  in 
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the  infinite  softness  of  your  soul  was  it  not  for  a  moment  par- 
doned ?  Am  I  indeed  to  suffer  for  that  last  lamentable  intrusion? 
You  are  a  woman^  Annabel,  with  a  brain  as  clear  as  your  heart  is 
pure.  Judge  me  with  calmness,  Annabel ;  were  there  no  circum* 
stances  in  my  situation  to  extenuate  that  deplorable  connection  1 
I  will  not  urge  them ;  I  will  not  even  intimate  them ;  but  surely, 
Annabel,  when  I  kneel  before  you  full  of  deep  repentance  and 
long  remorse,  if  you  could  pardon  the  past,  it  is  not  that  incident, 
however  mortifying  to  you,  however  disgraceful  to  myself,  that 
should  be  an  impassable  barrier  to  all  my  nopes ! 

"  Once  you  loved  me ;  I  ask  you  not  to  love  me  now.    There  is 

nothing  about  me  now  that  can  touch  the  heart  of  woman.    I  am 

Q    old  before  my  time ;  bent  with  the  blended  influence  of  action 

and  of  thought,  and  of  physical  andjnoral  suffering.    The  play  of 

.  *     my  spirit  has  gone  for  ever.    My  passions  have  "expired  like  my 

^     "  ,'^  hopes.    The  remaining  sands  of  my  life  are  few.    Once  it  was 

r^*"      ^ .  V'   otherwise :  you  can  recall  a  different  picture  of  the  Marmion  on 

,.♦  '   \    . ,  whom  you  smiled,  and  of  whom  you  were  the  first  love.    0 !  An- 

\^.*  \^'\  .  nabel, — ^grey,  feeble,  exhausted,  penitent, — ^let  me  stagger  over 

/'  «^  '  j  your  threshold,  and  die !  I  ask  no  more ;  I  will  not  hope  for  your 

^  "  affection ;  I  will  not  even  count  upon  your  pity;  but  endure  my 

presence ;  let  your  roof  screen  my  last  days ! 

It  was  read ;  it  was  read  again,  dim  as  was  the  sight  of  Lady 
Annabel  with  fast-flowing  tears.  Still  holding  the  letter,  but 
with  hands  fallen,  she  gazed  upon  the  shining  waters  before  her 
in  a  fit  of  abstraction.  It  was  the  voice  of  her  child  that  roused 
her. 

"Mother,"  said  Yenetia  in  a  tone  of  some  decision,  "you  are 
troubled,  and  we  have  only  one  cause  of  trouble.  That  letter 
is  from  my  father." 

Lady  Aimabel  gave  her  the  letter  in  silence. 

Yenetia  withdrew  almost  unconsciously  a  few  paces  from  her 
mother.  She  felt  this  to  be  the  crisis  of  her  life.  There  never 
was  a  moment  which  she  believed  required  more  fully  the  pre- 
sence of  all  her  energies.  Before  she  had  addressed  Lady  An- 
nabel, she  had  endeavoured  to  steel  her  mind  to  great  exertion. 
Yet  now  that  she  held  the  letter,  she  could  not  command  herself 
sufliciently  to  read  it.  Her  breath  deserted  her, — ^her  hand  lost 
its  power ;  she  could  not  even  open  the  lines  on  which  perhaps 
her  life  depended.  Suddenly,  with  a  rapid  effort  she  glanced  at 
the  contents.  The  blood  returned  to  her  cheek, — her  eye  became 
bright  with  excitement, — she  gasped  for  breath, — she  advanced  to 
Lady  Annabel.  "Ah!  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  will  grant 
all  that  it  desires !" 

Still  gazing  on  the  wave  that  laved  the  shore  of  the  island  with 
an  almost  imperceptible  ripple,  Lady  Annabel  continued  silent. 

"Mother,"  said  Yenetia,  "my  beloved  mother,  you  hesitate." 
She  approached  Lady  Annabel,  and  with  one  arm  round  her  neck, 
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ih«  grasped  with  the  other  her  mother's  hand.  ^'  I  implore  you, 
by  tdl  that  affection  which  you  lavish  on  me,  yield  to  this  suppli- 
cation. Oh !  mother,  dearest  mother,  it  has  been  my  hope  that  my 
life  has  been  at  least  a  life  of  duty ;  I  have  laboured  to  yield  to 
all  your  wishes.  I  have  struggled  to  make  their  fulfilment  the 
law  of  my  being.  Yes !  mother,  your  memory  will  assure  you, 
that  when  the  sweetest  emotions  of  my  heart  were  the  stake,  you 
appealed  to  me  to  sacrifice  them,  and  they  were  dedicated  to  your 
will.  Have  I  ever  murmured  1  I  have  sought  only  to  repay  your 
love  by  obedience.  Speak  to  me,  dearest  mother !  I  implore  you 
speak  to  me !  Tell  me  can  you  ever  repent  relenting  in  this 
instance !  Oh !  mother,  you  will  not  hesitate;  you  will  not  indeed; 
you  will  bring  joy  and  content  to  our  long-harassed  hearth !  Tell 
me  so ;  I  beseech  you  tell  me  so !  I  wish,  oh  !  how  I  wish,  that 
you  would  comply  from  the  mere  impulse  of  your  own  heart ! 
But  grant  that  it  is  a  sacrifice ;  grant  that  it  may  be  unwise — 
that  it  may  be  vain ; — I  supplicate  you  to  make  it !  I,  your  child, 
who  never  deserted  you,  who  will  never  desert  you,  pledging  my 
faith  to  you  in  the  face  of  heaven ;  for  my  sake,  I  supplicate 
you  to  make  it.  You  do  not  hesitate — ^you  cannot  hesitate ; 
mother,  you  cannot  hesitate.  Ah !  you  would  not  if  you  knew 
all ;  if  you  knew  all  the  misery  of  my  life,  you  would  be  glad, — 
you  would  be  cheerful, — ^you  would  look  upon  this  as  an  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  favour  of  your  Yenetia;  you  would, 
indeed,  dear  mother !" 

"  What  evil  fortune  guided  our  steps  to  Italy  !"  said  Lady  An- 
nabel in  a  solemn  tone,  and  as  if  in  soliloquy. 

''No,  no,  mother;  not  evil  fortune;  fortune  the  best  and 
brightest,"  exclaimed  her  daughter.  ''  We  came  here  to  be  happy, 
and  happiness  we  have  at  length  gained.  It  is  in  our  grasp  ;  I 
feel  it.  It  was  not  fortune,  dear  mother,  it  was  fate,  it  was  Pro- 
vidence, it  was  God.  You  have  been  faitnful  to  Him,  and  he  has. 
brought  back  to  you  my  father,  chastened  and  repentant.  God 
has  turned  his  heart  to  all  your  virtues.  Will  you  desert  him  ? 
No,  no,  mother,  you  will  not,  you  cannot ;  for  his  sake,  for  your 
own  sake,  and  for  your  child's,  you  will  not !" 

''For  twenty  years  I  have  acted  from  an  imperious  sense  of 
duhr,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  and  for  your  sake,  Yenetia,  as  much 
as  for  my  own.    Shall  the  feeling  of  a  moment " 

"  Oh !  mother,  dearest  mother,  say  not  these  words.  With  me,  at 
least,  it  has  not  been  the  feeling  of  a  moment.  It  haunted  my 
infancy;  it  harassed  me  while  a  girl;  it  has  brought  me  in 
the  prime  of  womanhood  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  And  with 
fou,  mother,  has  it  been  the  feeling  of  a  moment !  Ah !  you  ever 
oved  him,  when  his  name  wim9  never  breathed  by  those  lips.  You 
loved  him  when  you  deemed  he  had  forgotten  you;  wnen  you 
pictured  him  to  yourself  in  all  the  pride  of  health  and  genius, 
wanton  and  daring ;  and  now^  now  that  he  comes  to  you  penitenl^ 
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perhapB  dying,  more  like  a  remorseful  spirit  than  a  breathing 
being,  and  humbles  himself  before  jou,  and  appeals  only  to  jour 
mercy,  ah !  my  mother,  you  cannot  rejeet,  you  could  not  oject 
him,  even  if  you  were  alone,— even  if  you  had  no  child !" 

^  My  child  1  my  child  1  all  my  hopes  were  in  my  chil^*'  mur- 
mured Lady  Annabel. 

''Is  she  not  by  your  side  !"  said  Yenetia. 

''  Tou  know  not  what  you  ask ;  you  know  not  what  you  counsel," 
said  Lady  AnnabeL  ''  It  has  been  the  prayer  and  effort  of  my  life 
that  you  should  never  know.  There  is  a  bitterness  in  the  recon- 
ciliation which  follows  long  estrangement,  that  yields  a  pang 
more  acute  even  than  the  &rst  disunion.  Shall  I  be  called  upon 
to  mourn  over  the  wasted  happiness  of  twenty  years  1  Why  did 
he  not  hate  us  ?*' 

''The  pang  is  already  felt,  mother,*'  said  Yenetia.  "  Reject  my 
father,  but  you  cannot  resume  the  feelings  of  a  month  bade  Tou 
have  seen  nim ;  you  have  listened  to  him.  He  is  no  longer 
the  character  which  justified  your  conduct,  and  upheld  you  imder 
the  trial.  His  image  has  entered  your  soul ;  your  heart  is  soft- 
ened. Bid  him  quit  Yenice  without  seeing  you,  and  you  will 
remain  the  most  miserable  of  women." 

"  On  his  head,  then,  be  the  final  desolation,"  said  Lady  Annabel; 
''it  is  but  a  part  of  the  lot  that  he  has  yielded  me." 

"I  am  silent,"  said  Yenetia^  relaxing  her  grasp.  "I  see  that 
your  child  is  not  permitted  to  enter  into  your  considerations." 
She  turned  away. 

"  Yenetia  I"  said  her  mother. 

"  Mother !"  said  Yenetia,  looking  back,  but  not  returning. 

"Return  one  moment  to  me." 

Yenetia  slowly  rejoined  her.  Lady  Annabel  spoke  in  a  kind 
and  gentle,  though  serious  tone. 

"Yenetia,"  she  said,  "what  I  am  about  to  speak  is  not  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  but  has  been  long  revolved  in  my  mind ; 
do  not,  therefore,  misapprehend  it.  I  express  without  pas^on 
what  I  believe  to  be  truth.    I  am  persuaded  that  the  presence  of 

Sour  father  is  necessary  to  your  happiness ;  nay,  more,  to  your 
fe.  I  recognise  the  mysterious  intiuence  which  be  has  ever 
exercised  over  your  existence.  I  feel  it  impossible  for  me  any 
longer  to  struggle  against  a  power  to  which  I  bow.  Be  happy, 
then,  my  daughter,  and  live.  Fly  to  your  father,  and  be  to  mm 
as  matchless  a  child  as  you  have  been  to  me."  She  uttered  these 
last  words  in  a  choking  voice. 

"  Is  this,  indeed^  the  dictate  of  your  calm  judgment,  mother  1" 
faid  Yenetia. 

"  I  call  Ood  to  witness,  it  has  of  late  been  more  than  once  on 
Sny  lips.  The  other  night,  when  I  spoke  of  Rovigo,  I  was  about 
to  express  this." 

^TW  jnother,"  said  Yenetia,  "I  find  that  I  have  been  mis- 
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ODdersfcood.  At  least  I  thought  my  feelings  towards  yoursell 
had  been  appreciated.  Thej  haye  not ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  mr 
life  does  not  afford  a  single  circumstance  to  wMch  I  can  look 
back  with  content.    Well  will  it  indeed  be  for  me  to  die !" 

«  The  dream  of  my  life/'  said  Lady  Annabel  in  a  tone  of  infinite 
distress^  '^  was  that  she,  at  least,  should  never  know  unhappiness. 
It  was  mdeed  a  dream." 

There  was  now  a  silence  of  seyeral  minutes.  Lady  Annabel 
remained  in  exactly  the  same  position,  Yenetia  standii^  at  a  little 
distance  from  her,  looking  resigned  and  sorrowful. 

'^Yenetia,"  at  length  said  Lady  Annabel,  ''why  are  you 
silent  r 

^  Mother,  I  haye  no  more  to  say.  I  pretend  not  to  act  in  this 
life ;  it  is  my  duty  to  follow  you." 

"  And  your  inclination  ?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

"  I  haye  ceased  to  have  a  wish  upon  any  subject,"  said  Yenetia. 

''  Yenetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel  with  a  great  effort^  ''  I  am 
miserable." 

This  unprecedented  confession  of  sufferiDg  from  the  strong 
mind  of  her  mother,  melted  Yenetia  to  the  het^.  She  advanced, 
and  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  and  buried  her 
weeping  face  in  Lady  AnnabeFs  bosom. 

^  Speak  to  me,  my  daughter,"  said  Lady  Annabel ;  ''  counsel 
me,  for  my  mind  trembles ;  anxiety  has  weakened  it.  Nay,  I  be- 
seech you  speak.    Speak,  speak,  Yenetia.    What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Mother,  i  will  never  say  anything  again  but  that  I  love  you?" 

"  I  see  the  holy  father  in  the  distance.  Let  us  walk  to  him,  my 
child,  and  meet  him." 

Accordingly  Lady  Annabel,  now  leaning  on  Yenetia,  approached 
the  monk.  About  five  minutes  elapsed  before  they  reached  him, 
during  which  not  a  word  was  spoken. 

''  Holy  father,"  said  Lady  Annabel  in  a  tone  of  firmness  that 
surprised  her  daughter  and  made  her  tremble  with  anticipation, 
"you  know  the  writer  of  this  letter  ]" 

''  He  is  my  friend  of  many  years,  lady,"  replied  the  Armenian ; 
*'  I  knew  him  in  America.  I  owe  to  him  my  life,  and  more  than 
my  life.    There  breathes  not  his  equal  among  men." 

A  tear  started  .to  the  eye  of  I^dy  Annabel ;  she  recalled  the 
terms  in  which  the  household  at  Arqu&  had  spoken  of  Herbert. 
"  He  is  in  Yenice?"  she  inquired. 

'^  He  is  within  these  walls^"  the  monk  replied. 

Yenetia,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  felt  her  mother  start.  After  a 
momentary  pause,  L&dy  Annabel  said,  '*  Can  I  speak  with  him,  and 
alone  1" 

Nothing  but  the  most  nervous  apprehension  of  throwing  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  interview  could  have  sustained  Yenetia, 
Quite  pale,  with  her  disengaged  hand  clenched,  not  a  word  escaped 
h«r  UpB.    She  hung  upon  the  answer  of  the  monk. 
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"  You  can  see  him,  9&d  alone,*'  said  the  monk.  ^  He  is  now  in 
the  sacristy.    Follow  me." 

"  Yenetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  remain  in  this  garden.  I  will 
accompany  this  holy  man.  Stop !  embrace  me  before  I  go,  and/' 
she  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  pray  for  me." 

It  needed  not  the  admonition  of  her  mother  to  induce  Yenetia 
to  seek  refuge  in  prater,  in  this  agony  of  her  life.  But  for  its 
salutary  and  stilling  influence,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  must 
have  forfeited  all  control  oyer  her  mind.  The  suspense  was  too 
terrible  for  human  aid  to  support  her.  Seated  by  the  sea-side,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  invoked  the  Supreme  assist- 
ance. More  than  an  hour  passed  away.  Yenetia  looked  up. 
Two  beautiful  birds,  of  strange  form  and  spotless  plumage,  that 
perhaps  had  wandered  from  the^gean,  were  hovering  over  her 
nead,  cright  and  glancing  in  the  sun.  She  accepted  their  appear- 
ance as  a  good  omen.  At  this  moment  she  heard  a  voice,  and, 
looking  up,  observed  the  monk  in  the  distance,  beckoning  to  her. 
She  rose,  and  with  a  trembling  step  approached  him.  He  retired, 
still  motioning  to  her  to  follow  him.  She  entered,  by  a  low  portal, 
a  dark  cloister  ;  it  led  to  an  ante-chapel,  through  which,  as  she 
passed,  her  ear  caught  the  solemn  chorus  of  the  brethren.  Her 
step  faltered ;  her  sight  was  clouded ;  she  was  as  one  walking  in 
a  dream.  The  monk  opened  a  door,  and,  retiring,  waved  his  hand, 
as  for  her  to  enter.  There  was  a  spacious  and  lofty  chamber, 
scantily  furnished,  some  huge  chests,  and  many  sacred  garments. 
At  the  extreme  distance  her  mother  was  reclined  on  a  bench,  her 
head  supported  by  a  large  crimson  cushion,  and  her  father  Jcneel- 
ing  by  her  mother's  side.  With  a  soundless  step,  and  not  ventur- 
ing even  to  breathe,  Yenetia  approached  them,  and,  she  knew  not 
how,  found  herself  embraced  by  both  her  parents. 

f  HB  EBD  07  THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 
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CHAPTER  L 
In  a  green  valley  of  the  Apennines,  close  to  the  sea-coast  between 
Genoa  and  Spezzia^  is  a  marme  viUa,  that  once  belonged  to  the 
Malaspina  family,  in  olden  time  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Dante. 
It  is  rather  a  fantastic  pile,  painted  in  fresco,  but  spacious,  in  good 
repair,  and  convenient.  Altnough  little  more  than  a  mile  &om 
Speaua,  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sea  can  only  be  caught  from  one 
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particular  spot,  bo  completely  is  the  land  loclc^d  with  hills,  covered 
with  groves  of  chestnut  and  olive  orchards.  From  the  heights, 
however,  you  enjoy  magnificent  prospects  of  the  most  picturesoue 
portion  of  the  Italian  coast ;  a  lofty,  undulating,  and  wooded 
shore,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  hays  and  jutting  promontories ; 
while  the  eye,  wandering  from  Leghorn  on  one  side  towards  Genoa 
on  the  other,  traces  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  hamlets  and 
casinos,  gardens  and  orchards,  terraces  of  vines,  and  groves  of  olive. 
Beyond  them,  the  hroad  and  hlue  expanse  of  the  midland  ocean, 
guttering  in  the  meridian  hlaze,  or  ahout  to  receive  perhaps  in  its 
glowing  waters  the  red  orh  of  sunset. 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  in  Italy,  at  least,  the  merry  month  of 
May,  and  Marmion  Herhert  came  forth  from  the  villa  Malaspina, 
and  throwing  himself  on  the  turf^as  soon  lost  in  the  volume  of 
Plato  which  he  here  with  him.  He  did  not  move  until  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  he  was  roused  hy  ihe  arrival  of  servants,  who 
brought  seats  and  a  table,  when,  looking  up,  he  observed  Lady 
Annabel  and  Yenetia  in  the  portico  of  the  villa.  He  rose  to  greet 
them,  and  gave  his  arm  to  his  wife. 

*^  Spring  m  the  Apennines,  mj  Annabel,"  said  Herbert,  *^  is  a 
happy  combination.  I  am  more  in  love  each  day  with  this  resi- 
dence. The  situation  is  so  sheltered,  the  air  so  soft  and  pure,  the 
spot  so  tranquil,  and  the  season  so  delicious,  that  it  realizes  all  my 
romance  of  retirement.  As  for  you,  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well ; 
and  as  for  Yenetia,  I  can  scarcely  believe  this  rosy  nymph  could 
have  been  our  pale-eyed  girl,  who  cost  us  such  anxiety !" 

''  Out  breakfast  is  not  ready.  Let  us  walk  to  our  sea  view,'' 
said  Lady  Annabel.    "  Give  me  your  book  to  carry,  Marmion." 

^  There  let  the  philosopher  repose,"  said  Herbert,  throwing  the 
Tolume  on  the  turf.    '^  Plato  dreamed  of  what  I  enjojr." 

<<  And  of  what  did  Plato  dream,  papa  1"  said  Yenetia. 

"  He  dreamed  of  love,  child." 

Yenetia  took  her  father's  disengaged  arm. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  their  sea  view,  a  glimpse  of  the  Medi- 
terranean between  two  tall  crags. 

"  A  sail  in  the  offing !"  said  Herbert.  ^  How  that  solitary  sail 
tells,  Annabel  I" 

^  I  feel  the  sea  breeze,  mother.  Does  not  it  remind  you  of 
Weymouth  1"  said  Yenetia. 

^  Ah !  Marmion,"  said  Lad^  Annabel,  *^  I  would  that  you  could 
see  Masham  once  more.    He  is  the  only  friend  that  I  regret." 

''  He  prospers,  Annabel ;  let  that  be  our  consolation :  I  have  at 
least  not  injured  him." 

They  turned  their  steps ;  their  breakfast  was  now  prepared. 
The  sun  had  risen  above  the  hill  beneath  whose  shade  thev 
rested,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  sparkled  in  light.  It 
was  a  cheerful  scene.  **  I  have  a  passion  for  living  in  the  air," 
said  Herbert ;  ^  I  always  envied  the  shepherds  in  Don  Quixote. 
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One  of  my  youthful  dreams  was  livmg  among  mountains  of  : 
mary,  nnd  drinking  only  goats'  milk.  After  breakfast  I  will  read 
you  Don  Quixote's  description  of  the  golden  age.  I  hare  often 
read  it  until  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes." 

"  We  must  fancy  ourselves  in  Spain,"  said  Lady  Annabel ;  "  it 
is  not  difficult  in  this  wild  green  valley ;  and  if  we  have  not  rose- 
mary, we  have  scents  as  sweet.  Nature  is  our  garden  here, 
Tenctia ;  and  I  do  not  envy  even  the  statues  and  cypresses  of  our 
villa  of  the  lake." 

"  We  must  make  a  pilgrimage  some  day  to  the  Maggiore, 
Annabel,"  said  Herbert.    "  It  is  hallowed  ground  to  me  now." 

Their  meal  was  finished,  the  servants  brought  their  work,  and 
books,  and  drawings ;  and  Herbert,  resuming  his  natural  couch, 
re-opened  his  Plato,  but  Venetia  ran  into  the  villa,  and  returned 
with  a  volume.  "  You  must  read  us  the  golden  age,  papa,"  she 
said,  as  she  offered  him,  with  a  smile,  his  favourite  Don  Quixote. 

"  You  must  fancy  the  Don  looking  earnestly  upon  a  handful  of 
acorns,"  said  Herbert,  opening  the  book,  "while  he  exclaims,  *0! 
happy  age,  which  our  first  parents  called  the  age  of  gold !  not 
because  gold,  so  much  adored  in  this  iron  age,  was  then  easily 
purchased,  but  because  tho^fe  two  fatal  words,  meum  and  tuum, 
were  distinctions  unknown  to  the  people  of  those  fortunate  times; 
for  all  things  were  in  common  in  tnat  holy  age :  men,  for  their 
sustenance,  needed  only  to  lift  their  hands,  and  take  it  from  the 
sturdy  oak,  who?e  spreading  arms  liberally  invited  them  to  gather 
the  whole.somc  i^avourv  fruit ;  while  the  clear  springs,  and  silver 
rivulets,  with  luxuriant  plenty,  afforded  them  their  pure  refreshing 
water.  In  hollow  trees,  and  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  the  labouring 
and  industrious  bees  erected  their  little  commonwealths,  that  men 
might  reap  with  pleasure  and  with  ease  the  sweet  and  fertile 
harvest  of  their  toils.  The  tough  and  strenuous  cork-trees  did,  of 
themselves,  and  without  other  art  than  their  native  liberality, 
dismiss  and  impart  their  broad  light  bark,  which  served  to  cover 
those  lowly  huts,  pro]»ped  up  with  rough-hewn  stakes,  that  were 
fir>t  built  as  a  shelter  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  air.  All 
then  was  union,  all  peace,  all  love  and  friendship  in  the  world. 
As  yet  no  rude  plou  j;hshare  presumed  with  violence  to  pry  into 
the  pious  bowels  of  our  mother  earth,  for  she  without  compulsion 
kindly  yielded  from  every  part  of  her  fruitful  and  gpacious 
bosom,  whatever  might  at  once  satisfy,  sustain,  and  indulge  her 
frugal  children.  Then  was  the  time  when  innocent,  beautiful 
young  shepherdesses  went  tripping  over  the  hills  and  vales ;  their 
lovely  hair  sometimes  pla  ted,  sometimes  loose  and  flowing,  clad  in 
no  other  vestment  but  what  the  modesty  of  nature  might  require. 
The  Tyrian  dye,  the  rich  glossy  hue  of  silk,  martyred  and  dissem- 
bled into  every  colour,  which  are  now  esteemed  so  fine  and  magni- 
ficent, were  unknown  to  the  innocent  simplicity  of  that  age ;  yet^ 
bedecked  with  more  becoming  leaves  and  flowers,  they  oatahone 
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the  proudest  of  the  Tain-obressing  ladies  of  our  times,  arrayed  in 
the  most  magnificent  garbs  and  aD  the  most  sumptuous  adornings 
which  idleness  and  luxury  have  taught  succeeding  pride.  Lovers 
then  expressed  the  passion  of  their  souls  in  the  unafiected  lan- 
guage of  the  heart,  with  the  native  plainness  and  sincerity  in 
which  they  were  conceived,  and  divested  of  all  that  artificial  con- 
texture which  enervates  what  it  labours  to  enforce.  Imposture^ 
deceit,  and  malice  bad  not  yet  crept  in,  and  imposed  themselves 
vnbrtbed  upon  mankind  in  the  disguise  of  truth :  lustice,  unbiassed 
either  by  favour  or  interest,  which  now  so  fatally  pervert  it,  was 
equally  and  impartially  dispensed ;  nor  was  the  judge's  fancy  law, 
for  then  there  were  neither  judges  nor  causes  to  be  judged.  The 
modest  maid  mi^ht  then  walk  alone.  But,  in  this  degenerate  a^e, 
fraud  and  a  legion  of  ills  iniecting  the  world,  no  virtue  can  he 
safe,  no  honour  be  secure ;  while  wanton  desires,  difiused  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  corrupt  the  strictest  watches  and  the  closest 
retrwtSy  which,  though  as  intricate  and  unknown  as  the  labyrinth 
of  Crete,  are  no  security  for  chastity.  Thus,  that  primitive  inno- 
cence being  vanished,  the  oppression  daily  prevailing,  there  was  a 
necessity  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  violence  ;  for  which  reason  the 
order  of  knighthood  errant  was  instituted,  to  defend  the  honour 
of  virgins,  protect  widows,  relieve  orphans,  and  assist  all  that  are 
distressed.  Now  I  myself  am  one  of  this  order,  honest  friends ; 
and  though  all  people  aro  obliged  by  the  law  of  nature  to  be  kind 
to  persons  ot  my  character,  yet  since  you,  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  this  obligation,  have  so  generously  entertained  me,  I 
ought  to  pay  you  my  utmost  acknowledgment,  and  accordingly 
return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks." 

"  There,"  said  Herbert,  as  he  closed  the  book.  *'  In  my  opinion, 
I>on  Quixote  was  the  best  man  that  ever  lived." 

"  But  he  did  not  evex  live,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  smiling. 

^  He  lives  to  us,"  said  Herbert.  '*  He  is  the  same  to  this  age 
as  if  he  had  absolutely  wandered  over  the  plains  of  Castille  and 
watched  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  We  cannot,  indeed,  find  his  tomb ; 
but  he  has  left  us  Ids  great  example.  In  his  hero,  Cervantes  has 
given  us  the  picture  of  a  great  and  benevolent  philosopher,  and 
in  his  Sancho,  a  complete  personification  of  the  world,  selfish  and 
cunnine,  and  yet  overawed  by  the  genius  that  he  cannot  com- 
prehend :  alive  to  all  the  material  interests  of  existence,  yet  sigh- 
ing after  the  ideal ;  securing  his  four  young  foals  of  the  she-ass, 
yet  indulging  in  dreams  of  empire." 

"  But  what  do  you  think  of  the  assault  on  the  windmills, 
Marmion  7"  said  I^dy  Annabel. 

*^  In  the  outset  of  his  adventures,  as  in  the  outset  of  our  lives, 
he  was  misled  by  his  enthusiasm,"  replied  Herbert,  '^  without 
which,. after  all,  we  can  do  nothing.  But  the  result  is,  Don 
Quixote  was  a  redresser  of  wrongs,  and  therefore  the  world 
esteemed  him  mad." 

18—2 
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In  thifl  yein.  now  conyersing,  now  occupied  with  their  parsoitSy 
and  occasionally  listening  to  some  passage  which  Herheit  ealled  to 
their  attention,  and  which  eyer  served  as  the  occasion  for  some 
critical  remarks,  that  were  over  as  striking  from  their  originiJity 
as  they  were  happy  in  their  expression,  the  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing disappeared;  the  sun  now  crowned  the  valley  with  his  meri- 
dian beam,  and  they  re-entered  the  villa.  The  ladies  returned  to 
Uieir  cool  saloon,  and  Herbert  to  his  study. 

It  was  there  ne  amused  himself  by  composing  the  following 
lines  :*- 

spanro  in  vhb  APEVinirBS. 

X. 

Spbinq  in  the  Apennine  now  holds  her  court 

Within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 

Clothed  with  the  blooming  chestnut ;  musical 

With  murmurlDg  pines,  waving  their  light  green  conas 

lake  youthful  Bacchants ;  while  the  dewy  grass, 

The  myrtle  and  the  mountain  violet. 

Blend  their  rich  odours  with  the  fragrant  trees^ 

And  sweeten  the  soft  air.    Above  us  spreads 

The  purple  sky,  bright  with  the  unseen  sun 

The  Kills  vet  screen,  altho*  the  golden  beam 

Touches  the  topmost  boughs,  and  tints  with  light 

The  grey  and  sparkling  craj^.    The  breath  of  mom 

Btill  lingers  in  the  valley ;  but  the  bee 

With  restless  passion  hovers  on  the  wing, 

Waiting  the  opening  flower,  of  whose  embrace 

The  sun  shall  he  the  signal.    Poised  in  air. 

The  winged  minstrel  of  the  liquid  dawn. 

The  lark,  pours  forth  his  lyric,  and  responds 

To  the  fresh  chorus  of  the  sylvan  doves, 

The  stir  of  branches  and  the  fall  of  streams : 

The  harmonies  of  nature ! 

U. 

Qentle  Spring ! 
Once  more,  oh,  yos !  once  more  I  feel  thy  breathy 
And  charm  of  renovation !    To  the  sky 
Thou  bringest  light,  and  to  the  glowing  earth 
A  garb  of  grace :  but  sweeter  than  the  sky 
That  hath  no  cloud,  and  sweeter  than  the  earth 
With  dll  its  pageantry,  the  peerless  boon 
Thou  bearest  to  me—a  temper  like  thine  own  ; 
A  springlike  spirit,  beautiful  and  glad! 
Long  years— long  vears  of  suffering,  and  of  thought 
Deeper  than  woe,  had  dimmed  the  eager  eye 
Once  quick  to  catch  thy  brightness,  and  the  ear 
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That  lingered  on  thy  music,  the  harsh  world 
Had  jarred.    The  freshness  of  my  life  was  gone. 
And  hope  no  more  an  omen  in  thy  hloom 
Found  of  a  fertile  future !    There  are  minds 
Like  lands  hut  with  one  season^  and  that  dreary 
Mine  waa  eternal  winter ! 

m 
A  dark  dream 
Of  hearts  estranged,  and  of  an  Eden  lost 
Entranced  my  heing ;  one  absorbing  thought^ 
Which,  if  not  torture,  was  a  dull  despair 
That  agony  were  light  to.    But  while  sad 
Within  the  desert  of  my  life  I  roamed. 
And  no  sweet  springs  of  loye  gushed  forth  tic  greel 
My  wearied  heart, — ^behold  two  spirits  came 
Floating  in  light,  seraphic  ministers. 
The  semblance  of  whose  splendour  on  me  fell 
As  on  some  dusky  stream  the  matin  ray 
Touching  the  gloomy  waters  with  its  life. 
And  both  were  fond  and  one  was  merciful* 
And  to  my  home  long  forfeited  they  bore 
My  vagrant  spirit,  and  the  gentle  hearth 
I  reckless  fled,  receiyed  me  with  its  shade 
And  pleasant  refuse.    And  our  softened  hearts 
Were  like  the  twilight,  when  our  very  bliss 
Galls  tears  to  soothe  our  rapture ;  as  the  stars 
Steal  forth,  then  shining  smiles  their  trembling  n} 
Mixed  with  our  tenderness;  and  loye  was  there 
In  all  his  manifold  forms ;  the  sweet  embrace, 
And  thrilling  pressure  of  the  gentle  hand. 
And  silence  speaking  with  the  melting  eye  I 
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And  now  again  I  feel  thy  breath,  0  Spring ! 
And  now  the  seal  hath  fallen  from  my  gaze 
And  thy  wild  music  in  my  ready  ear 
Finds  a  quick  echo !    The  discordant  world 
Mars  not  thy  melodies ;  thy  blossoms  now 
Are  emblems  of  my  heart;  and  through  my  yeins 
The  flow  of  youthful  feeling,  long  pent  up. 
Glides  like  thy  sunny  streams  1    In  this  rail  soeno^ 
On  forms  still  fairer  I  my  blessing  pour ; 
On  her  the  beautiful,  the  wise,  the  good, 
Who  learnt  the  sweetest  lesson  to  forgiye ; 
And  on  the  bright-eyed  daughter  of  our  loya^ 
Who  soothed  a  mother,  and  a  father  sayed ! 
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CHAPTEK  IL 

Between  the  leconciliation  of  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  witb  her 
husband,  at  the  Armenian  conyent  at  Tenice,  and  the  spring 
morning  in  the  Apennines,  which  we  have  just  described,  half  a 
year  had  intervened.  The  {>oIitical  position  of  Marmion  Herbert 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  any  city  where  there 
was  a  representative  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  Indeed,  it  was 
scarcely  safe  for  him  to  be  known  out  of  America.  He  had  quitted 
that  country  shortlv  after  the  struggle  was  over,  chiefly  from 
considerations  for  his  health.  His  energies  had  been  fast  failing 
him ;  and  a  retired  life  and  change  of  climate  had  been  recom- 
mended by  his  physicians.  His  own  feelings  induced  him  to  visit 
Italy,  where  he  had  once  intended  to  pass  his  life,  and  where  he 
now  repaired  to  await  death.  Assuming  a  feigned  name,  and 
living  in  strict  seclusion,  it  is  probable  Uiat  his  presence  would 
never  have  been  discovered  ;  or  if  detected,  would  not  have  been 
noticed.  Once  more  united  with  his  wife,  her  personal  influence 
at  the  court  of  St.  James',  and  her  pow^ul  connections,  might 
secure  him  from  annoyance ;  and  Yenetia  bad  even  indulged  in 
a  vague  hope  of  returning  to  England.  But  Herbert  could  only 
have  found  himself  again  in  his  native  country  as  a  prisoner  on 
parole.  It  would  have  neen  quite  impossible  for  him  to  mix  in  the 
civil  business  of  his  native  land,  or  enjoy  any  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  If  a  mild  sovereign  in  his  mercy  had  indeed  accorded 
him  a  panion,  it  must  have  been  accompanied  with  rigorous  and 
mortifying  conditions ;  and  his  presence,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  confined  to  his  country  residence  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  pride  of  Lady  Annabel  herself  recoiled  from 
this  sufferance ;  and  although  Herbert — ^keenly  conscioujs  of  the 
sacrifice  which  a  permanent  estrangement  from  England  entailed 
upon  his  wife  and  cliild — would  have  submitted  to  any  restrictions^ 
however  humiliating,  provided  they  were  not  inconsistent  with  his 
honour,  it  umsl  be  confessed  that,  when  he  spoke  of  this  painful 
subiect  to  his  wife,  it  was  with  no  slight  self-congratulation  that 
he  had  found  her  resolution  to  remain  abroad  under  any  circum- 
stances was  fixed  with  her  habitual  decision.  She  communicated 
both  to  the  Bishop  of  *******  and  to  her  brother,  the  unexpected 
change  that  had  occurred  in  her  condition,  and  she  had  reason  to 
believe  that  a  representation  of  what  had  happened  would  be 
made  to  the  Royal  family.  Perhaps  both  the  head  of  her  house 
and  her  reverend  friend  anticipated  that  time  might  remove  the 
barrier  that  presented  itself  to  Herbert's  immediate  return  to 
England :  they  confined  their  answers,  however,  to  congratulsr 
tions  on  the  reconciliation,  to  their  confidence  in  the  satisfaction 
it  would  occasion  her,  and  to  the  expression  of  their  faithful 
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friendship  ;  and  neither  alluded  to  a  result  which  both^  if  oalj  for 
her  sake,  desired. 

The  Herberts  had  quitted  Venice  a  yery  few  days  after  the 
meeting  on  the  iaiand  of  St.  Lazaro ;  had  travelled  by  slow  jour- 
neys, crossing  the  Apennines,  to  Genoa ;  and  only  remained  in 
tiiat  city  until  they  engaged  their  present  residence.  It  combined 
all  the  advantages  which  they  desired :  seclusion,  beauty,  comfort^ 
and  the  mild  atmosphere  that  Yenetia  had  seemed  to  require.  It 
Has  not,  however,  the  genial  air  that  had  recalled  the  rose  to 
Tenetia's  cheek  and  the  simny  smile  to  her  bright  eye,  or  had 
im^ired  again  that  graceful  form  with  all  its  pristine  elasticity. 
It  was  a  heart  content ;  a  spirit  at  length  at  peace.  The  coa- 
tunplation  of  the  happiness  of  those  most  dear  to  her,  that  she 
hourly  witnessed ;  and  the  blissful  consciousness  that  her  exertions 
had  mainly  contributed  to,  if  not  completely  occasioned,  all  this 
Islicity,  were  remedies  of  far  more  efficacy  than  aU  the  consulta- 
tkms  and  prescriptions  of  her  physicians.  The  conduct  of  her 
&ther  repaid  her  for  all  her  sufferings,  and  realised  all  her  dreams 
of  domestic  tenderness  and  deliffht.  Tender,  grateful,  and  afiec- 
tionate,  Herbert  hovered  round  ner  mother  like  a  delicate  spirit 
who  had  been  released  by  some  kind  m<»rtal  from  a  tedious  and 
revolting  thraldom,  and  who  believed  he  could  never  sufficiently 
testify  his  devotion.  There  was  so  much  respect  blended  with  his 
fondness,  that  the  qnrit  of  her  mother  was  utterly  subdued  by  his 
irresistible  demeanour.  All  her  sadness  and  reserve,  her  distrust 
and  her  fear,  had  vanished ;  and  rising  confidence  mingling  with 
the  love  she  had  ever  borne  to  him,  she  taught  herself  even  to  seek 
his  opinion,  and  be  guided  by  his  advice.  She  could  not  refrain^ 
indeed,  from  occasionally  feeling — ^in  this  full  enjoyment  of  his 
love — that  she  might  have  originally  acted  with  too  much  preci- 
pdtation ;  and  that,  had  she  only  bent  for  a  moment  to  the  neces- 
sity of  conciliation,  and  condescended  to  the  eicusable  artifices  of 
affection,  their  misery  might  have  been  prevented.  Once  when 
they  were  alone,  her  softened  heart  would  have  confessed  to 
Herbert  this  painful  conviction,  but  he  was  too  happy  and  too 
generous  to  permit  her  for  a  moment  to  indulge  in  such  a 
remorseful  retrospect.  All  the  error,  he  insisted,  was  his  own ; 
and  he  had  been  fool  enough  to  have  wantonly  forfeited  a  happi- 
ness which  time  and  experience  had  now  taught  him  to  appre* 
date. 

*^  We  married  too  young,  Marmion,'*  said  his  wife. 

<'It  shall  be  that  then,  love,"  replied  Herbert;  ^bat  for  all 
that  I  have  suffered,  I  would  not  have  avoided  my  fate  on  the 
condition  of  losing  the  exquisite  present ! " 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  Herbert  avoided 
with  the  most  scrupulous  vigilance  the  slightest  allusion  to  any 
of  those  peculiar  opinions  for  which  he  was,-  imhappily,  too  cele- 
brated.   Musing  over  the  sbgular  revolutions  which  had  alreadj- 
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occurred  in  his  habits  and  his  feelings  towards  herself,  Ladj 
Annabel,  indeed,  did  not  despair  that  iiis  once  self-sufficient  so^ 
might  ultimatelj  bow  to  that  blessed  faith  which  to  herself  had 
ever  proved  so  great  a  support,  and  so  exquisite  a  solace.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  inexpressible  hope  that  lingered  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart ;  and  sometimes  she  even  indulged  in  the  delightful  fanoj 
that  his  mild  and  penitent  spirit  had,  by  the  gracious  mercy  cl 
Providence,  been  already  touched  by  the  bright  sunbeam  of  coc- 
ylction.  At  all  events,  his  subdued  and  chastened  temperament 
was  no  unworthy  preparation  for  still  greater  blessings.  It  was 
this  hallowed  anticipation  which  consoled,  and  alone  coniole^ 
Lady  Annabel  for  her  own  estrangement  from  the  communion  of 
her  national  church.  Of  all  the  sacrifices  which  her  devotion  tc 
Herbert  entailed  upon  her,  this  was  the  one  which  she  felt  moss 
constantly  and  most  severely.  Not  a  day  elapsed  but  the  chapd 
at  Oherbury  rose  before  her ;  and  when  she  rem^nbered  thak 
neither  herself  nor  her  daughter  miffht  again  kneel  round  the 
altar  of  their  Qod,  she  almost  trembled  at  the  step  which  she  had 
taken,  and  almost  esteemed  it  a  sacrifice  of  heavenly  to  earthly 
duty,  which  no  consideration,  perhaps,  warranted.  This  apprehen- 
sion, indeed,  was  the  cloud  in  her  life,  and  one  which  Yenetia,  who 
felt  all  its  validity,  found  difficulty  in  combating. 

Otherwise,  when  Yenetia  beheld  her  parents,  she  felt  ethereal, 
and  seemed  to  move  in  air ;  for  her  life,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
tranquillity,  was  to  her  all  excitement.  She  never  looked  upon 
her  father,  or  heard  his  voice,  without  a  thrill.  His  society  was 
as  delightful  as  his  heart  was  tender.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
could  listen  to  him  for  ever.  Every  word  he  spoke  was  difierent 
to  the  language  of  other  men  ;  there  was  not  a  subject  on  which 
his  richly-cultivated  mind  could  not  pour  forth  instantaneously  a 
flood  of  fine  fancies  and  deep  intelhgence.  He  seemed  to  have 
read  every  book  in  every  lan^age,  and  to  have  mused  over  every 
line  he  had  read.  She  could  not  conceive  how  one,  the  tone  of 
whose  mind  was  so  original  that  it  suggested  on  every  topic  some 
conclusion  that  struck  instantly  by  its  racy  novelty,  could  be  so 
saturated  with  the  learning  and  the  views  of  other  men.  Although 
they  lived  in  unbroken  solitude,  and  were  almost  always  togethcL 
not  a  day  passed  that  she  did  not  find  herself  musine  over  some 
thought  or  expression  of  her  father,  and  which  broke  from  his 
mind  without  effort,  and  as  if  by  chance.  Literature  to  Herbert 
was  now  only  a  source  of  amusement  and  engaging  occupation. 
All  thouffht  of  fame  had  long  fled  his  soul.  He  cared  not  for  being 
disturbed ;  and  he  would  throw  down  his  Plato  for  Don  Quixote, 
or  close  his  .^schylus  and  take  up  a  volume  of  Madame  de 
S6vign6  without  a  murmur,  if  reminded  by  anything  that  occurred 
of  a  passage  which  might  contribute  to  the  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion of  his  wife  and  daughter.  Indeed,  his  only  study  now  was  to 
contribute  to  their  happiness.    For  him  they  had  given  up  their 
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oonntzy  and  sodetj,  and  he  sought,  by  his  yi^Iant  attention  and 
his  yarious  accompUshments,  to  render  their  hours  as  light  and 
pleasant  as,  under  such  circumstances,  was  possible.  His  muse^ 
too,  was  only  dedicated  to  the  celebration  of  any  topic  which  their 
life  or  themselves  suggested.  He  lored  to  lie  under  the  trees,  and 
pour  forth  sonnets  to  Lady  Annabel ;  and  encouraged  Yenetia,  bv 
the  readiness  and  interest  with  which  he  invariably  complied  with 
her  intimations,  to  throw  out  erery  fanc^  which  occurred  to  her 
for  his  Terse.  A  life  passed  without  the. intrusion  of  a  single  eyil 
passion,  without  a  single  expression  that  was  not  soft,  and  grace* 
fill,  ana  mild,  and  adorned  with  all  the  resources  of  a  most  accom- 
plished and  creatiye  spirit,  required  not  the  distractions  of  society. 
It  would  have  shrunk  from  it — ^from  all  its  artificial  excitement 
and  Tapid  reaction.  The  days  of  the  Herberts  flowed  on  in  one 
bright,  continuous  stream  of  loye,  and  literature,  and  gentle  plea- 
sures. Beneath  them  was  the  green  earth,  aboye  them  the  olue 
sky.  Their  spirits  were  as  clear,  and  their  hearts  as  soft  as  the 
clime. 

The  hour  of  twilight  was  approaching,  and  the  family  were  pre- 
paring for  their  daily  walk.  Their  simple  repast  was  finished, 
and  Venetia  held  the  yerses  which  her  father  had  written  in  the 
morning,  and  which  he  had  presented  io  her. 

"  Let  us  descend  to  Spezzia,"  said  Herbert  to  Lady  Annabel ; 
**  I  loye  an  ocean  sunset. 

Accordingly  they  proceeded  through  their  yalley  to  the  craggy 
path  which  led  down  to  the  bay.  After  passing  through  a  small 
rayine,  the  magnificent  prospect  opened  before  them.  The  sun 
was  yet  an  hour  aboye  the  horizon,  and  the  sea  was  like  a  lake  of 
molten  gold ;  the  colour  of  the  sky  nearest  to  the  sun,  of  a  pale 
green,  with  two  or  three  burnished  streaks  of  yapour,  quite  still, 
and  so  thin  you  could  almost  catch  the  sky  through  them,  fixed, 
as  it  were,  in  this  gorgeous  frame.  It  was  now  a  dead  calm,  but 
the  sail  that  had  been  hoyering  the  whole  morning  in  the  offing, 
had  made  the  harbour  in  time,  and  had  just  cast  anchor  near  some 
coasting  craft  and  fishing-boats,  all  that  now  remained  where 
Napoleon  had  projected  forming  one  of  the  arsenals  of  the  world. 

Tracing  their  way  down  a  mfld  decliyity,  coyered  with  spread- 
ing yineyards,  and  quite  fragrant  with  the  blossom  of  the  vine, 
the  Herberts  proceeded  through  a  wood  of  oliyes,  and  emerged  on 
a  terrace  raised  directly  aboye  the  shore,  leading  to  Spezzia,  and 
studded  here  and  there  with  rugged  groups  of  aloes. 

**  I  haye  often  obseryed  here,  said  Venetia,  ''about  a  mile  out 
&t  sea — there,  now,  where  I  point — the  water  rise.  It  is  now  a 
calm,  and  yet  it  is  more  troubled,  I  think,  than  usual.  Tell  me  thb 
cause,  dear  father,  for  I  haye  often  wished  to  know.'* 

''It  passes  my  experience,"  said  Herbert ;  "but  here  is  an  an- 
cient fisherman ;  let  us  inquire  of  him." 

He  was  an  old  man,  leamng  against  a  rock,  and  smoking  his  pipe 
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in  coniempIaiiTe  silence ;  hla  face  bronzed  with  the  sun  and  the 
Toughness  of  many  seasons,  and  his  grey  hairs  not  hidden  by  his 
long  blue  cap.  Herbert  saluted  him,  and,  pointing  to  the  pheno- 
menon, requested  an  explanation  of  it. 

"  "lis  a  fountain  of  fresh  water,  Signor,  that  rises  in  our  gulf,*^ 
said  the  old  fisherman,  "  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet/* 

''And  is  it  constant  1"  inquired  Herbert. 

''  'Tis  the  same  in  sunshine  and  in  storm^in  summer  and  in  win- 
ter, in  calm  or  in  breeze,"  said  the  old  fishexnuuk 

*' And  has  it  always  been  so  V 

"  It  came  before  my  time." 

''A  philosophic  answer,*'  said  Herbert^  " and  deserres  a  paul. 
Mine  was  a  crude  question.    Adio,  good  friend.'' 

"  I  should  like  to  drink  of  that  fountain  of  fresh  water,  Anna- 
bel," said  Herbert.  "  There  seems  to  me  something  wondrous  fan- 
ciful in  it.  Some  day  we  will  row  there.  It  shall  be  a  calm  like 
this." 

^'  We  want  a  fountain  in  our  valley,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

''  We  do,"  said  Herbert ;  ''and  I  think  we  must  make  one ;  we 
must  inquire  at  Genoa.  I  am  curious  in  fountains.  Our  fountain 
should,  I  think,  be  classical ;  simple,  compact^  with  a  choice 
inscription,  the  altar  of  a  Naiad." 

"And  mamma  shall  make  the  design,  and  you  shall  write  the 
inscription,'*  said  Venetia. 

"And  you  shall  be  the  nymph,  child,"  said  Herbert 

They  were  now  within  a  bowshot  of  the  harbour,  and  a  jutting 
diff  of  marble,  more  graceful  from  a  contiguous  bed  of  myrtles, 
invited  them  to  rest,  and  watch  the  approaching  sunset. 

"Say  what  they  Hke,"  said  Herbert,  *' there  is  a  spell  in  the 
diores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  no  others  can  rivaL  Never 
was  such  a  union  of  natural  loveliness  and  magical  associations! 
On  these  shores  have  risen  all  that  interests  us  in  the  past  :— 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  Moorish  Spain, 
and  feodal  Italy.  Tnese  shores  have  yielded  us  our  religion,  our 
arts,  our  literature,  and  our  laws.  If  all  that  we  have  gained  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  erased  from  the  memory  of 
man,  we  should  be  savages.  Will  the  Atlantic  ever  be  so  memo- 
rable ?  Its  civilization  will  be  more  rapid,  but  will  it  be  as  re- 
fined 1  and,  far  more  important,  will  it  be  as  permanent  f  Will  it 
not  lack  the  racy  vigour  and  the  subtle  spirit  of  aboriginal  genius  t 
Will  not  a  colonial  character  cling  to  its  society  ? — feeble,  inani- 
mate, evanescent.  What  America  is  deficient  in  is  creative  intel- 
lect. It  has  no  nationality.  Its  intelligence  has  been  imported, 
like  its  manufactured  goods.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  people,  but  are 
they  a  nation  ?  I  wish  that  the  empire  of  the  Incas  and  tne  king- 
dom of  Montezuma  had  not  been  sacrificed.  I  wish  that  the  re- 
public of  the  Puritans  had  blended  with  the  tribes  of  the  wilder* 
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The  red  sun  was  now  hovering  over  the  horizon ;  it  qnirered  for 
an  instant,  and  then  sank.  Immediately  the  high  and  undulating 
coast  was  coyered  with  a  crimson  flush ;  the  cliiEs,  the  groves,  the 
bays  and  juttiag  promontories,  each  straggling  sail  and  tall  white 
tower,  suffused  ^ith  a  rosy  light.  Qradually  that  rosy  tint  he- 
came  a  hright  violet,  and  then  faded  into  purple.  But  the  glorr 
of  the  sunset  long  lingered  in  the  glowing  west,  streaming  with 
every  colour  of  the  Iris — ^while  a  solitary  star  glittered  with  silver 
iight  amid  the  shifting  splendour. 

"  Hesperus  rises  from  tne  sunset  like  the  fountain  of  fresh  water 
from  the  sea,''  said  Herbert.  ^'The  sky  and  the  ocean  have  two 
natures,  like  ourselves."      « 

At  tius  moment  the  boat  of  the  vessel,  whidi  had  anchored  about 
an  hour  back,  put  to  shore. 

<<That  seems  an  English  brig,"  said  Herbert.  ''I  cannot  ex- 
actly make  out  its  trim ;  it  scarcely  seems  a  merchant  vessel." 

The  projection  of  the  shore  hid  the  boat  from  their  sight  as  it 
landed.  The  Herberts  rose,  and  proceeded  towards  the  harbour. 
Thera  were  some  rude  steps  cut  in  the  roek  which  led  from  the 
immediate  shore  to  the  terrace.  As  they  approached  these,  two 
gentlemen  in  sailors*  jackets  mounted  suddenly.  Lady  Annabel 
and  Yenetia  simultaneously  started  as  they  recognised  Lwd  Ca- 
durcis  and  his  cousin.  They  were  so  close,  that  neither  party  had 
time  to  prepare  themselves.  Yenetia  found  her  hand  in  that  of 
Plantagenet,  while  Lady  Annabel  saluted  Qeorge.  Infinite  were 
their  mutual  inquiries  and  congratulations,  but  it  so  happened 
that,  with  one  exception,  no  name  was  mentioned.  It  was  quite 
evident,  however,  to  Herbert,  that  these  were  very  familiar  ac- 
quaintances of  his  family ;  for,  in  the  surprise  of  the  moment, 
liord  Oadnrcis  had  saluted  his  daughter  by  .her  christian  name. 
There  was  no  slight  emotion,  too,  displayed  on  all  sides.  Indeed, 
independently  of  the  agitation  which  so  unexpected  a  rencounter 
was  calculated  to  produce,  the  presence  of  Herbert,  after  the 
first  moments  of  recognition,  not  a  little  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  young  men,  and  in  some  degree  occasioned  the  embarrassment 
^f  aU.  Who  was  this  stranger,  on  whom  Yenetia  and  her  mother 
were  leaning  with  such  fondness  ?  He  was  scarcely  too  old  to  be 
the  admirer  of  Yenetia,  and  if  there  were  a  greater  disparity  of 
years  between  them»than  is  usual,  his  distinguished  appearance 
might  well  reconcile  the  lady  to  her  lot,  or  even  justify  her 
choice.  Had,  then,  Oadnrcis  again  met  Yenetia  only  to  find  her 
the  bride  or  the  betrothed  of  another? — a  mortifying  situation, 
even  an  intolerable  one,  if  his  feelings  remained  unchanged ;  and 
if  the  eventful  year  that  had  elapsed  since  they  parted  had  not 
replaced  her  image  in  his  susceptible  mind  by  another  m<M^ 
cherished,  and,  perhaps,  less  obdurate.  Again,  to  Lady  Annabel 
the  moment  was  one  of  great  awkwardness,  for  the  introduction  of 
h«r  fansbaad  to  those  with  whom  she  was  recently  so  intimate^ 
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and  who  were  then  aware  that  the  name  of  that  husband  was 
never  even  mentioned  in  her  presence,  recalled  the  painful  past 
with  a  disturbing  yiyidness.  Venetia,  indeed,  did  not  share  these 
feelings  fully,  but  she  thought  it  ungracious  to  anticipate  her 
mother  in  the  announcement. 

The  Herberts  turned  with  Lord  Cadprcis  and  his  cousin;  thej 
were  about  to  retrace  their  steps  on  the  terrace,  when  Ladj  Anna- 
bel, taking  adrantase  of  the  momentary  silence,  and  summoning 
all  her  ener^,  with  a  pale  cheek  and  a  voice  that  slightly  fal* 
tered,  said,  "Lord  Oadurcis,  allow  me  to  present  you  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert, my  husband,"  she  added  with  emphasis. 

^'Good  Qod!"  exclaimed  CadurciS;  starting;  and  then,  out- 
stretching his  hand^  he  contrived  to  add,  "  have  I,  indeed,  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  one  i  have  so  long  admired?" 

"Lord  Oadurcis!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  scarcely  less  surprised. 
**  Is  it  Lord  Qadurcis  ?    This  is  a  welcome  meeting." 

Every  one  present  felt  overwhelmed  with  confusion  or  astonish- 
ment; Lady  Annabel  sought  refuge  in  presenting  Captain  C^dur^ 
cis  to  her  husband.  This  ceremony,  though  little  noticed  even  by 
those  more  immediately  interested  in  it,  nevertheless  served,  in 
some  degree,  as  a  diversion.  Herbert,  who  was  only  astonished, 
was  the  first  who  rallied.  Perhaps  I^rd  Oadurcis  was  the  only 
man  in  existence  whom  Herbert  wished  to  know.  He  had  read 
his  works  with  deep  interest ;  at  least,  those  portions  which  foreign 
journals  had  afforded  him.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  ms 
&me  and  ffenius ;  but  what  perplexed  him  at  tms  moment,  even 
more  than  nis  unexpected  introduction  to  him,  was  the  singular, 
the  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  the  name  of  their  most 
celebrated  countryman  should  never  nave  escaped  the  lips  either  of 
his  wife  or  his  daughter,  although  they  appeared,  and  Yenetia 
especially,  to  be  on  terms  with  him  of  even  domestic  intimacy. 

"Tou  arrived  here  to-day.  Lord  Oadurcis?"  said  Herbert. 
"From  whence?" 

"  Inmiediately  from  Naples,  where  we  last  touched,"  replied  his 
lordship;  "but  I  have  been  residing  at  Athens." 

"I  envy  vou,"  said  Herbert. 

"It  would  be  a  fit  residence  for  you,*'  said  Lord  Oadurcis. 
"  Tou  were,  however,  in  some  degree,  my  companion,  for  a  volume 
of  your  poems  was  one  of  the  few  books  I  had  with  me.  I  parted 
with  all  the  rest,  but  I  retained  that.  It  is  in  my  cabin,  and  full 
of  my  scribblement.  If  you  would  condescend  to  accept  it,  I 
would  offer  it  you." 

Mr.  Herbert  and  Lord  Oadurcis  maintained  the  conversation 
along  the  terrace.  Yenetia,  by  whose  side  her  old  companion 
walked,  was  quite  silent.  Once  her  eyes  met  those  of  Oaaurcis; 
his  expression  of  mingled  archness  and  astonishment  was  irre- 
sistible. His  cousin  and  Lady  Annabel  carried  on  a  more  sup- 
pressed conversation,  but  on  ordinaiy  topics.    When  they  had 
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reached  the  oliTe-ffroye,  Heibert  said,  ^Here  lies  oar  way  home- 
ward, my  Lord.  If  you  and  your  cousin  will  accompany  us,  it 
will  delight  Lady  Annabel  and  myself/' 

"NotmDg,  I  am  sure,  will  giye  George  and  myself  greater  plea- 
sure," he  replied.  "  We  had,  indeed,  no  purpose  when  you  met 
us  but  to  enjoy  our  escape  from  imprisonment ;  little  dreaming  we 
should  meet  our  kindest  and  oldest  friends,"  he  added. 

"Kindest  and  oldest  friends!"  thought  Herbert  to  himself* 
"Well,  this  is  strange  indeed." 

**  It  is  but  a  slight  distance^"  said  Lady  Annabel,  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  enforce  the  inyitation.  ^  We  live  in  the  valley,  of 
which  yonder  hill  forms  a  part." 

*' And  there  we  have  nassed  our  winter  and  our  spring,"  added 
Venetia^  ^  almost  as  delightfully  as  you  could  nave  done  at 
Athens.^' 

^  Well,"  thought  Oadurds  to  himself,  '^I  haye  seen  many  of  the 
world's  maryels,  but  this  day  is  a  miracle." 

When  they  had  proceeded  through  the  oliye-wood,  and  moimted 
the  acclivity,  they  arrived  at  a  path  which  permitted  the  ascent  of 
only  one  person  at  a  time.  Oadurcis  was  last,  and  followed  Venetia. 
Unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  suspense,  he  was  rather  irritated 
that  she  kept  so  close  to  her  father;  he  himself  loitered  a  few 
paces  behind,  and,  breaking  off  a  branch  of  laurel,  he  tossed  it  at 
her.  She  looked  round  and  smiled ;  he  beckoned  to  her  to  fall 
back.    "  Tell  me,  Yenetia,"  he  said,  '<  what  does  all  this  mean  ?" 

"  It  means  that  we  are  at  last  all  very  happy,"  she  replied. 
"Do  you  not  see  my  father?" 

'^  Yea ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  him ;  but  this  company  is  the 
very  last  in  which  I  expected  to  have  that  pleasure." 

**  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  now;  you  must  imagine  it." 

"  But  are  you  glad  to  see  me  9" 

"Very." 

^  I  don't  think  you  care  for  me  the  least.** 

*^  Silly  Lord  Cadurcis ! "  she  said,  smilin  j^. 

"  If  you  call  me  Lord  Oadurcis,  I  shall  unmediately  go  back  to 
the  brig,  and  set  sail  this  night  for  Athens." 

^  Wdl  then,  silly  Plantagenetl" 

He  laughed,  and  they  ran  on. 
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*'WfiLL,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  have  passed  your 
time  delightfully  here,  said  Lord  Cadurcis  to  Lady  Annabel, 
when  they  had  entered  the  villa;  "  for  I  never  beheld  so  delight- 
ful a  retreat  It  is  even  more  exquisite  than  your  villa  on  the 
lake,  of  which  George  gave  me  so  glowing  a  description.    I  was 
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almost  tempted  to  hasten  to  you.    Would  you  hare  smiled 
me!"  he  added,  rather  archly,  and  in  a  coaling  tone. 

« I  am  more  gratified  that  we  haTe  met  heie,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

''And  thus,"  added  Oadurcis. 

"  You  have  been  a  great  traveller  since  we  last  met  1  *'  said  Lady 
Annabel,  a  little  embarrassed. 

''  Mj  days  of  restlessness  are  over,"  eaid  Gadurds.  ^  I  deaiie 
nothing  more  dearly  than  to  settle  down  in  the  bosom  of  these 
green  hills  as  you  have  done." 

''This  life  suits  Mr.  Herbert,"  said  Lady  Annabel  '^He  is 
fond  of  seclusion,  and  you  know  I  am  accustomed  to  it." 

*'  Ah !  yes,"  said  Oadurcis,  mournfully.  "  When  I  was  in 
Greece,  I  used  often  to  wish  that  none  of  ub  had  ever  left  dear 
Cherbury ;  but  I  do  not  now." 

"  We  must  forget  Cherbury,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"I  cannot — I  cannot  forget  her  who  cherished  my  melancholy 
childhood.  Dear  Lady  Annabel,"  he  added  in  a  voice  of  emotion, 
and  offering  her  his  hand,  "  forget  all  my  follies,  and  remember 
that  I  was  your  child,  once  as  dutilul  as  you  were  afiectionate." 

Who  could  resist  this  appeal?  Lady  Annabel,  not  without 
agitation,  yielded  him  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips. 
"  Now  I  am  a^ain  happy,"  said  Gadurds ;  "  now  we  are  all  happy. 
Sweetest  of  friends,  you  have  removed  in  a  moment  the  bitterness 
of  years." 

Although  lights  were  in  the  saloon,  the  windows  opening  on  the 
portico  were  not  closed.  The  evening  air  was  soft  and  balmy, 
and  though  the  moon  had  not  risen^  the  distant  hills  were  clear  in 
the  starlight.  Yenetia  was  standing  in  the  portico  conversing 
with  George  Gadurds. 

"I  suppose  you  are  too  much  of  a  Turk  to  drink  our  coffee, 
Lord  Oadurcis,"  said  Herbert.  Gadurds  turned  and  joined  him, 
together  with  Lady  Annabel. 

'*  Nay,"  said  Lord  Oadurcis,  in  a  joyous  tone,  "  Lady  Annabel 
will  answer  for  me  that  I  always  nnd  everything  perfect  under 
her  roof." 

Gaptain  Oadurcis  and  Yenetia  now  re-entered  the  villa ,  they 
clustered  round  the  table,  and  seated  themselves. 

"  Why,  Yenetia,"  said  Oadurcis,  "  George  met  me  in  Sicily,  and 
quite  frightened  me  about  you.  Is  it  the  air  of  the  Apennines 
tnat  has  worked  these  marvels  ?  for  really,  you  appear  to  me  ex- 
actly the  same  as  when  we  learnt  the  French  vocabulary  together 
ten  years  ago." 

"'The  French  vocabulary  together,  ten  years  ago!*"  thought 
Herbert ;  "  not  a  mere  London  acquaintance,  then.  This  is  very 
strange." 

"  Why,  indeed,  Plantaffenet,"  replied  Yenetia,  "  I  was  very  un- 
well when  George  visited  us;  but  I  really  have  quite  forgotten 
that  I  ever  was  an  invalid,  and  I  never  mean  to  be  again." 
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*'  Plantagenet !  *  *'  soliloquised  Herbert  ^  And  this  is  the  great 
poet  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much!  My  daughter  is  tolerably 
wniliar  with  him.'' 

"  I  have  brought  you  all  sorts  of  buffooneries  from  Stamboul," 
continued  Cadurcis ;  '^  sweetmeats,  and  slippers,  and  shawls,  and 
daggers  worn  only  by  sultanas,  and  with  which,  if  necessary,  they 
can  Keep  Hhe  harem's  lord '  in  order.  I  meant  to  have  sent  them 
with  George  to  England;  for  really  I  did  not  anticipate  our 
meeting  here." 

" '  Sweetmeats  and  slippers/  ^  said  Herbert  to  himself,  '^ 'shawls 
and  daggers  ! '    What  next  1 " 

^And  has  Qeorge  been  with  you  all  the  timel"  inquired 
Venetia. 

^'  Oh!  we  quarrelled  now  and  then,  of  course.  He  foimd  Athens 
dull,  and  would  stay  at  Constantinople,  chained  by  the  charms  of 
a  fair  Perote,  to  whom  he  wanted  me  to  write  sonnets  in  his 
name.  I  would  not,  because  I  thought  it  immoral.  But,  on  the 
whole,  we  got  on  very  well ;  a  sort  of  Pylades  and  Orestes^  I 
assure  you ;  we  never  absolutely  fought." 

''  Gom^  come,"  said  George,  *^  Cadurcis  is  always  ashamed  of 
being  amiable.  We  were  together  much  more  than  I  ever  intended 
or  anticipated.  You  know  mine  was  a  sporting  tour ;  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  we  were  sometimes  separated.  But  he  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  with  all  parties,  especially  the  Turks,  whom  he 
rewarded  for  their  courtesy  by  writing  odes  to  the  Greeks  to  stir 
them  up  to  revolt." 

"Well,  they  never  read  them,"  said  Cadurcis.  "All  we,  poor 
fellows,  can  do,"  he  added,  turning  to  Herbert,  "  is  to  wake  the 
Hellenistic  raptures  of  May  Fair ;  and  that  they  call  fame ;  as 
much  like  fame  as  a  toadstool  is  like  a  truffle." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  hope  the  muse  has  not  slumbered,"  said  Her- 
bert ;  "for  you  have  had  the  happiest  inspiration  in  the  climes  in 
which  you  have  resided ;  not  only  are  they  essentially  poetic,  but 
they  offer  a  virgin  vein." 

"  I  have  written  a  little,"  replied  Cadurcis ;  "I  will  give  it  you, 
if  you  like,  some  day  to  turn  over.  Yours  is  the  only  opinion  that 
I  really  care  for.  I  have  no  great  idea  of  the  poetry ;  but  I  am 
very  strong  in  my  costume.  I  feel  very  confident  about  that.  I 
fokucy  I  know  how  to  hit  off  a  pasha,  or  touch  in  a  Greek  pirato 
now.  As  for  all  the  things  1  wrote  in  England,  I  really  am 
ashamed  of  them.  I  got  up  my  orientalism  from  books,  and  sultans 
and  sultanas  at  masquerades,"  he  added,  archly.  "  I  remember  I 
made  my  heroines  always  wear  turbans  ;  only  conceive  my  horror 
when  I  found  that  a  Turkish  woman  would  as  soon  think  of  put- 
ting my  hat  on  as  a  turban,  and  that  it  was  an  article  of  ^ess 
entirely  confined  to  a  Bond-street  milliner." 

The  evening  passed  in  interesting  and  diverting  conversation ; 
•f  course,  principally  contributed  by  the  two  travellers,  who  had 
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seen  so  mueh.  Inspirited  by  his  interview  with  Lady  Annahel, 
and  her  gracious  reception  of  his  oYertures,  Lord  Cadurcis  was  in 
one  of  those  frolic  humours,  which  we  have  before  noticed  was  not 
unnatural  to  him.  He  had  considerable  powers  of  mimicry,  and 
the  talent  that  had  pictured  to  Yenetia  in  old  days,  with  such 
liveliness,  the  habits  of  the  old  maids  of  Morpeth,  was  now  engaged 
on  more  considerable  topics ;  an  interview  with  a  pasha,  a  peep 
into  a  harem,  a  visit  to  a  pirate's  isle,  the  slave-market,  the  bazaar, 
the  barracks  of  the  Janissaries;  all  touched  with  irresistible 
vitality,  and  coloured  with  the  rich  nhrases  of  unrivalled  force  of 
expression.  The  laughter  was  loud  and  continual ;  even  Lady 
Annabel  joined  zealously  in  the  glee.  As  for  Herbert,  he  thought 
Cadurcis  by  far  the  most  hearty  and  amusing  person  he  had  ever 
known,  and  could  not  refrain  from  contrasting  him  with  the  pic- 
ture which  his  works  and  the  report  of  the  world  had  occasionally 
enabled  him  to  sketch  to  his  miud*s  eye  ;  the  noble,  young,  and 
impassioned  bard,  pouring  forth  the  eloquent  tide  of  his  morbid 
feelings  to  an  idolising  world,  from  whose  anplause  he  never- 
theless turned  with  an  almost  misanthropic  melancholy. 

It  was  now  much  past  the  noon  of  night,  and  the  hour  of  sepa- 
ration, long  postponed,  was  inevitable.  Often  had  Cadurcis  risen 
to  depart,  and  often,  without  refining  his  seat,  had  he  been 
tempted  by  his  friends,  and  e.-pecially  Yenetia,  into  fresh  narra- 
tives. At  last  he  said,  ^'Kow  we  must  go.  Lady  Annabel  looks 
good  nicht.  I  remember  the  look,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  when  we 
used  to  beg  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more.  0 !  Yenetia,  do  not 
you  remember  that  Christmas,  when  dear  old  Masham  read  Julius 
Ciesar,  and  we  were  to  sit  up  until  it  was  finished.  When  he  ffot 
to  the  last  act  I  hid  his  spectacles.  I  never  confessed  it  until  £is 
moment.  Will  you  pardon  me.  Lady  Annabel  1  *'  and  he  pressed 
his  hands  together  in  a  mockery  of  supplication. 

*^  Will  you  come  and  breakfast  with  us  to-morrow  Y  **  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

<^  With  delight,"  he  answered.  **  I  am  used,  you  know,  to  walks 
before  breakfast.  George — I  do  not  think  Qeorge  can  do  it, 
though.  George  likes  his  comforts  :  he  is  a  reguuir  John  BulL 
He  was  always  calling  for  tea  when  we  were  in  Turkey  ! " 

At  this  moment  Mistress  Pauncefort  entered  the  room,  osten- 
sibly on  some  little  affair  of  her  mistress,  but  really  to  reconnoitre. 

'^Ah!  Mistress  Pauncefort;  my  old  friend,  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort, how  do  you  do  ?"  exclaimed  his  lordship. 

'^  Quite  well,  my  lord,  please  your  lordship ;  and  very  glad  to 
lee  your  lordship  again,  and  looking  so  well  too.** 

"Ah !  Mistress  Pauncefort,  you  always  pattered  me  !*' 
Oh !  dear,  my  lord,  your  lordship,  no,**  said  Mistress  Paunce- 
ort,  with  a  simper. 

"But  you,  Pauncefort,'*  said  Cadurcis,  "why  there  must  be 
some  magic  in  the  air  here.    I  have  been  complimenting  your 
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lady  and  Miss  Yeneiia ;  but  reallj.  you,  I  should  almost  have 
thought  it  was  some  younger  sister. 

"  Oh  1  my  lord,  you  haye  such  a  way/'  said  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort,  retreating  witn  a  slow  step  that  still  lingered  for  a  remark. 

** Pauncefort,  is  that  an  Italian  capl"  said  Lord  Oadnrcis; 
^  Tou  know,  Pauncefort,  you  were  always  famous  for  your  caps." 
lustress  Pauncefort  disappeared  in  a  fluster  of  delight. 

And  now  they  had  indeed  departed.  There  was  a  pause  of 
eomplete  silence  after  they  had  disappeared,  the  slight  and  not 
Munful  reaction  after  the  mirthful  excitement  of  the  last  few 
hours.  At  length  Herbert,  dropping,  as  was  his  evening  custom, 
a  few  drops  of  orange-flower  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  said, 
^  Annabel,  my  love,  I  am  rather  surprised  that  neither  you  nor 
Venetia  should  hare  mentioned  to  me  that  you  knew,  and  knew 
00  intimately,  a  man  like  Lord  Oadurcis." 

Lady  Annabel  appeared  a  little  confused ;  she  looked  even  at 
Yenetia,  but  Yenetia's  eyes  were  on  the  ground.  At  length  she 
said,  "  In  truth,  Marmion,  since  we  met  we  have  thought  only  of 
you." 

"  Cadurcis  Abbey,  papa>  is  close  to  Oherburr,"  said  Yenetia. 

^Cherbury  !"  said  Herbert,  with  a  faint  blush,  ''I  have  neyer 
seen  it,  and  now  I  shall  never  see  it.  No  matter,  my  country  is 
your  mother  and  yourself.  Some  find  a  home  in  their  country,  I 
find  a  country  in  my  home.  Well,"  he  sidded,  in  a  gayer  tone, 
^it  has  gratified  me  much  to  meet  Lord  Cadurcis.  We  were 
happy  before,  but  now  we  are  even  gay.  I  like  to  see  you  smile, 
Annabel,  and  hear  Yenetia  laugh.  I  feel,  myself,  quite  an  un- 
usual hilarity.  Cadurcis  !  It  is  veipr  strange  how  often  I  have 
mused  over  that  name.  A  vear  ago  it  was  one  of  my  few  wishes 
to  know  him  ;  my  wishes,  then,  dear  Annabel,  were  not  very  am- 
bitious. They  did  not  mount  so  high  as  you  have  since  permitted 
them.  And  now  I  do  know  him,  and  under  what  circumstances  ! 
Is  not  life  strange  ?  But  is  it  not  happy  1  I  feel  it  so.  Qood 
night,  sweet  wife ;  my  darling  daughter,  a  happy,  happy  night ! " 
He  embraced  them  ere  they  retired ;  and  openmg  a  volume  com- 
posed his  mind  after  the  novel  excitement  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

Oadvbcis  left  the  brig  early  in  the  morning  alone,  and  strolled 
towards  the  villa.  He  met  Herbert  half-way  to  Spezzia,  who 
turned  back  with  him  towards  home.  They  sat  down  on  a  crag 
opposite  the  sea ;  there  was  a  light  breeze,  the  fishing  boats  were 
out,  and  the  view  was  as  animated  as  the  fresh  air  was  cheering. 

«  There  they  go,"  said  Cadurcis,  smiling,  "  catching  John  Dory, 
as  you  and  I  try  to  catch  John  Bull  Now  if  these  people  could 
understand  what  two  great  men  were  watching  them,  ho^  they 
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irould  stare !  But  they  don't  care  a  Bprat  for  us,  not  they  I  They 
are  not  part  of  the  world — ^the  three  or  four  thousand  ciyilised 
sayages  for  whom  we  sweat  our  brains,  and  whose  fetid  hreath 
perfumed  with  musk  is  fame.    Pah ! " 

Herbert  smiled.  ^  I  have  not  cared  much  myself  for  this  same 
world." 

«  Why,  no;  you  have  done  something,  and  shown  your  contempt 
for  them.  No  one  can  deny  that.  I  will  some  day,  if  I  have  an 
<^portunity.  I  owe  it  them ;  I  think  I  can  show  them  a  trick  or 
two  still*.  I  have  got  a  Damascus  blade  in  store  for  their  thidc 
hides.    I  will  turn  their  flank  yet." 

"  And  gain  a  yictory  where  conquest  brings  no  glory.  You  aie 
worth  brighter  laurels.  Lord  Cadurcis." 

*^  Now  is  not  it  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world  that  yov 
and  I  haye  met  ?"  said  Cadurcis.  ^'  Now  I  look  upon  ourselyes  as 
something  like,  eh !  Fellows  with  some  pith  in  tnem.  By  Jotc^ 
if  we  only  joined  together,  how  we  could  lay  it  on !  Crack,  crack, 
crack  !  I  think  I  see  them  wincing  under  the  thong ;:  the  pompous 
poltroons !  If  you  only  knew  how  they  behayed  to  me !  By  Joye^ 
sir,  they  hooted  me  going  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  nearly  ptdled 
me  off  my  horse.  The  ruffians  would  haye  massaored  me  if  they 
could ;  and  then  they  all  ran  away  from  a  drummer-boy  and  a 
couple  of  grenadiers,  who  were  going  the  rounds  to  change  guard. 
Was  not  that  good  ?  Fine,  eh  ?  A  brutish  mob  in  a  fit  of  morality 
about  to  immolate  a  gentleman,  and  then  scampering  off  from,  a 
sentry.    I  call  that  human  nature !  *' 

''  As  long  as  they  leaye  us  alone,  and  do  not  bum  us  aliye,  I  am 
content,"  said  Herbert.    '^  I  am  callous  to  what  they  say." 

''So  am  I,"  said  Cadurcis.  '*  I  made  out  a  list  the  other  day  of 
all  the  persons  and  things  I  haye  been  compared  to.  It  begins 
well,  with  Alcibiades,  but  it  ends  with  the  Swiss  giantess  or  the 
Polish  dwarf,  I  forget  which*  Here  is  your  book.  You  see  it  has 
been  well  thumbed.  In  fact,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  my  cribbing^ 
book,  and  I  always  kept  it  by  me  when  I  was  writing  at  Athens^ 
like  a  gradus,  a  gradtts  ad  Pamasmmy  you  know.  But  although 
I  crib,  I  am  candid,  and  you  see  I  fairly  own  it  to  you." 

^  You  are  welcome  to  all  I  have  oyer  written,"  said  Herbert. 
''  Mine  were  but  crude  dreams.  I  wished  to  see  man  noble  and 
happy  ;  but  if  he  will  persist  in  being  yile  and  miserable,  I  must 
even  be  content.    I  can  struggle  for  him  no  more." 

"  Well,  you  opened  my  min^"  said  Cadurcis,  "  I  owe  you  evexy- 
thing ;  but  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  nothing  is  worth  an  effort. 
As  for  philosophy  and  freedom,  and  all  that,  they  tell  devilish,  well 
in  a  stanza ;  but  men  have  always  been  fools  and  slaves^  and  fools 
aod  slaves  they  always  will  be," 

*  **!  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two  would  torn 
Your  flasJu^"  Don  JuiOL 
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"Nay,**  said  Herbert,  « I  will  not  believe  tbat.  I  will  not  giro 
up  a  jot  of  my  conyiction  of  a  great  and  glorious  future  for  human 
destinies ;  but  its  consummation  will  not  be  so  rapid  as  I  once 
thought,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  die." 

« Ah  !  Death,"  said  Lord  Gadurcis,  *^  that  is  a  bothercr.  What 
can  you  make  of  death  ?  There  are  those  poor  fishermen  now  ; 
there  will  be  a  white  sauall,  some  day,  and  they  will  go  down  with 
those  latteen  sails  of  tneirs,  and  be  food  for  the  yery  prey  they 
were  going  to  catch ;  and,  if  you  continue  living  here,  you  may 
eat  one  of  your  neighbours  in  the  shape  of  a  shoal  of  red  mullets, 
when  it  is  the  season.  The  great  secret — ^we  cannot  penetrate 
that  with  all  our  philosophy,  my  dear  Herbert.  *  All  that  we 
know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.'  Barren,  barren,  barren  !  And 
yet  what  a  grand  world  it  is !  Look  at  this  bay,  these  blue  waters, 
the  Qiountains,  and  these  chestnuts—devilish  fine !  The  fact  is, 
truth  is  veiled,  but,  like  the  Sheckinah  over  the  tabernacle,  the 
yeil  is  of  dazzling  light  1" 

"  Life  is  the  great  wonder,"  said  Herbert,  "  into  which  all  that  is 
strange  and  startling  resolves  itself.  The  mist  of  familiarity  ob- 
scures  from  us  the  miracle  of  our  being.  Mankind  are  constantly 
starting  at  events  which  they  consider  extraordinary.  But  a  phi- 
losopher  acknowledges  only  ono  miracle,  and  that  is  life.  Political 
revolutions,  changes  of  empire,  wrecks  of  dynasties  and  the  opi- 
nions that  support  them,  these  are  the  marvels  of  the  vulgar, 
but  these  are  only  transient  modifications  of  life.  The  origin  of 
existence  is,  therefore^  the  first  object  which  a  true  philosopher 
proposes  to  himself.  Unable  to  discover  it,  he  accepts  certain 
lesnlts  horn  his  unbiassed  observation  of  its  obvious  nature,  and 
on  them  he  establishes  certain  principles  to  be  our  guides  in  all 
fioeiai  relations,  whether  they  take  the  shape  of  laws  or  customs. 
Nevertheless,  until  the  principle  of  life  be  discovered,  all  theories 
and  all  systems  of  conduct  founded  on  theory  must  be  considered 
provisional." 

"And  do  yon  believe  that  there  is  a  chance  of  its  being  dis- 
covered ?"  inquired  Gadurcis. 

« I  cannot,  from  any  reason  in  my  own  intelligence,  find  why  it 
should  not,"  said  Herbert. 

"  Ton  conceive  it  possible  that  a  man  may  attain  earthly  im- 
mortality ?"  inquired  Oadurds. 

«  Undoubtedly." 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Oadurds,  **  if  I  only  knew  how,  I  would  pur- 
chase an  immense  annuity  directly." 

^  When  I  said  undoubtedly,"  said  Herbert,  smiline,  "  I  meant 
only  to  express  that  I  know  no  invincible  reason  to  the  contrary. 
I  see  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Creator  in  the  annihilation  of  death.  It  appears  to  me  an  acnieve- 
ment  worthy  of  his  omnipotence.  I  believe  in  the  possibility, 
hut  I  believe  in  nothing  more.    I  anticipate  the  final  result,  but 
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not  by  incJiyidual  meaDS.  It  will,  of  course,  be  produced  by  some 
Tast  and  silent  and  continuous  operation  of  nature,  gradually 
effecting  some  profound  and  comprehensiye  alteiation^dn  her 
order — a  change  of  climate,  for  instance,  the  great  f&<i9yfof  life^ 
— BO  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  attain  a  patriarchal 
a^e.  This  renovated  breed  may  in  turn  produce  a  still  more 
vigorous  offspring,  and  so  we  may  ascend  the  scale  from  the  three 
score  and  ten  of  the  Psalmist,  to  the  immortality  of  which  we 
speak.  Indeed  I,  for  my  own  part,  beliere  the  operation  has 
already  commenced,  although  thousands  of  centuries  may  elapse 
before  it  is  consummated ;  the  three  score  and  ten  of  the  Psalmist 
is  already  obsolete ;  the  whole  world  is  talking  of  the  general 
change  of  its  seasons  and  its  atmosphere.  If  the  origin  of  Ame- 
rica were  such  as  many  profound  philosophers  suppose,  viz.  a 
sudden  emersion  of  a  new  continent  from  the  waves,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  such  an  event  must  have  had  a  very  great 
influence  on  the  climate  of  the  world.  Besides,  why  should  we 
be  surprised  that  the  nature  of  man  should  change  ?  Does  not 
everytning  change  ?  Is  not  change  the  law  of  nature  ?  My  skin 
changes  eveiy  year,  mv  hair  never  belongs  to  me  a  month,  the 
nail  on  my  hand  is  only  a  passing  possession.  I  doubt  whetnera 
man  at  fifty  is  the  same  material  being  that  he  is  at  five«nd 
twenty." 

'^I  wonder,"  said  Lord  Gadurcis,  '^if  a  creditor  brought  an 
action  against  you  at  fifty  for  goods  delivered  at  five-and -twenty, 
one  could  set  up  the  want  of  identity  as  a  plea  in  bar.  It  would 
be  9.  consolation  to  an  elderly  gentleman." 

^'I  am  afraid  mankind  are  too  hostile  to  philosophy,*'  said 
Herbert,  smiling,  'Ho  permit  so  desirable  a  consummation." 

''Should you  consioer  a  long  life  a  blessing  1" said  Gadurcis. 
"Would  you  like,  for  instance,  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methusalemi" 

"  Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  said  Herbert.  "  For 
the  last  twenty  years  I  have  wished  to  die,  and  I  have  sought 
death.  But  my  feelings,  I  confess,  on  that  head  are  at  present 
very  much  modified." 

*^  Youth,  glittering  youth !"  said  Gadurcis,  in  a  musing  tone ; 
"  1  remember  when  the  prospect  of  losing  my  youth  frightened 
me  out  of  my  wits ;  I  dreamt  of  nothing  but  grey  hairs,  a  paunch, 
and  the  gOut  or  the  gravel.  But  I  fancy  every  period  of  life  has 
its  pleasures,  and  as  we  advance  in  life  the  exercise  of  power  and 
the  possession  of  wealth  must  be  great  consolations  to  the  ma- 
jori^ ;  we  bully  our  children  and  hoard  our  cash." 

'*Two  most  noble  occupations!"  said  Herbert;  ''but  I  think 
in  this  world  there  is  just  as  good  a  chance  of  being  bullied  by 
our  children  first,  and  paying  their  debts  afterwards." 

"  Faith  I  you  are  right,"  said  Gadurcis,  laughing,  "  and  lucky 
is  he  who  has  neither  creditors  nor  offspring,  and  who  owes  neither 
money  nor  affection,  after  all  the  most  difficult  to  pay  of  the  two." 
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''It  cannot  be  commanded,  certainly/*  said  Herbert.  ''There 
is  no  usury  for  love." 

"  And  yet  it  is  very  expensive,  too,  sometimes,"  said  Oadurcis, 
laughing.    "  For  my  part  sympathy  is  a  puzzler." 

"  You  should  read  Cabanis,"  said  Herbert, "  if,  indeed,  you  have 
not.  I  think  I  may  find  it  here ;  I  will  lend  it  you.  It  has, 
firom  its  subject,  many  errors,  but  it  is  very  suggestive." 

"  Now,  that  is  kind,  for  I  have  not  a  book  here,  and,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  like  reading.  I  wish  I  had  read  more,  but  it  is 
not  too  late.  I  envy  you  your  learning,  besides  so  many  other 
things.  However,  I  hope  we  shall  not  part  in  a  hurry ;  we  have 
met  at  last,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand,  "  and  we  were  always 
friends." 

Herbert  shook  his  hand  very  warmly.  ''I  can  assure  you.  Lord 
Cadurcis,  you  have  not  a  more  sincere  admirer  of  your  genius.  I 
am  hapny  in  your  society.  For  myself,  I  now  aspire  to  be  nothing 
better  than  an  idler  in  life,  turning  over  a  page,  and  sometimes 
noting  down  a  fancy.  Tou  have,  it  appears,  known  my  family 
long  and  intimately,  and  you  were,  doubtless,  surprised  at  finding 
me  with  them.  I  have  returned  to  my  hearth,  and  I  am  content. 
Once  I  sacrificed  my  happiness  to  my  philosophy,  and  now  I  have 
sacrificed  my  philosophy  to  my  happiness." 

"  Dear  friend !"  said  Cadurcis,  putting  his  arm  afiectionately  in 
Herbert's,  as  they  walked  along — "  for,  indeed,  you  must  allow 
me  to  style  you  so— all  the  happiness  and  all  the  sorrow  of  my 
life  alike  flow  from  your  roof ! " 

In  the  mean  time  Lady  Annabel  and  Yenetia  came  forth  from 
the  villa  to  their  morning  meal  in  their  amphitheatre  of  hills. 
Marmion  was  not  there  to  greet  them  as  usuaL 

«Was  not  Plantagenet  amusing  last  night?"  said  Yenetia; 
**and  are  not  you  happy,  dear  mother,  to  see  him  once  more?" 

"  Indeed  I  am  now  always  happy,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"  And  George  was  telling  me  last  night,  in  this  portico,  of  all 
their  life.  He  is  more  attached  to  Plantaaenct  than  ever.  He 
says  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  behaved  with  greater 
kindness,  or  to  have  led,  in  every  sense,  a  more  calm  and  rational 
life.  When  he  was  alone  at  Athens,  he  did  nothing  but  write. 
George  says  that  all  his  former  works  are  nothing  to  what  he  has 
written  now." 

''  He  is  veiy  engaging,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

*^  I  think  he  will  be  such  a  delightful  companion  for  papa.  I 
am  sure  papa  must  like  him.  I  hope  he  will  stay  some  time ; 
for,  after  all,  poor  dear  papa,  he  must  reauire  a  little  amusement 
besides  our  society.  Instead  of  being  with  his  books,  he  might  be 
walking  and  talking  with  Plantagenet.  I  think,  dearest  mother, 
we  shall  be  happier  than  ever  1 " 

At  this  moment  Herbert,  with  Cadurcis  leaning  on  his  arm, 
and  apparently  speaking  with  great  earnestness,  appeared  in  the 
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distance  ^  There  they  are/'  said  Venetia ;  ^  I  knew  they  weold 
be  friends.     Come,  dearest  mother,  let  us  meet  them." 

'^  You  see,  Lady  Annabel,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  ^^  it  is  just  ap  I 
said :  Mr.  George  is  not  here ;  he  is  having  tea  and  toast  on  board 
the  brig." 

^  I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Venetia,  smiling. 

They  seated  themselves  at  the  breakfast-table. 

"You  should  have  seen  our  Apennine  breakfasts  in  the  au- 
tumn. Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  Heroert ;  "  every  fruit  of  nature 
seemed  crowded  before  us.  It  was  indeed  a  meal  for  a  poet  or  a 
painter  like  Paul  Veronese ;  our  grapes,  our  figs,  our  peaches, 
our  moimtain  strawberries, — they  made  a  glowing  picture.  For 
my  part,  I  have  an  original  prejudice  against  animal  food  which 
I  have  never  quite  overcome,  and  T  believe  it  is  only  to  please 
Lady  Annabel  that  I  have  relapsed  into  the  heresy  of  cutlets." 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  grown  fatter,  Lady  Annabel  1 "  said  Lord 
Oadurcis,  starting  up  ;  "I  brought  myself  down  at  Athens  to 
bread  and  olives,  but  I  have  been  committing  terrible  excesses 
lately,  but  only  fish." 

"  An !  here  is  George ! "  said  Lady  Annabel. 

And  Captain  Cadurcis  appeared,  followed  by  a  couple  of  sailors, 
bearing  a  nuge  case. 

*'  George,"  said  Venetia^  ^*  I  have  been  defending  you  against 
Plantagenet ;  he  said  you  would  not  come." 

^^  Never  mind,  George,  it  was  only  behind  your  back,"  said 
Lord  Cadurcis ;  ''and  under  those  legitimate  circumstances,  why 
even  our  best  friends  cannot  expect  us  to  spare  them." 

"I  have  brought  Venetia  her  toys,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis, 
and  she  was  right  to  defend  me,  as  I  have  been  working  for 
her." 

The  top  of  the  case  was  knocked  off,  and  all  the  Turkish  buf- 
fooneries, as  Cadurcis  called  them^  made  their  appearance: 
slippers,  and  shawls,  and  bottles  of  perfumes^  and  little  hand 
mirrors,  beautifully  embroidered ;  and  fanciful  daggers,  and 
rosaries,  and  a  thousand  other  articles,  of  which  they  had  plun- 
dered the  bazaars  of  Constantinople. 

"And  here  is  a  Turkish  volume  of  poetry;  beautifully  illu- 
minated ;  and  that  is  for  you,"  said  Cadurcis,  giving  it  to  Herl)ert. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  a  translation  of  one  of  our  works.  Who  knows  ? 
We  can  always  say  it  is." 

"  This  is  the  second  present  you  have  made  me,  this  morning. 
Here  is  a  volume  of  my  works,"  said  Herbert,  producing  the  book 
that  Cadurcis  had  before  given  liim.  "  I  never >  expected  that 
anything  I  wrote  would  be  so  honoured.  This,  too,  is  the  work 
vof  which  I  am  the  least  ashamed,  for  my  wife  admired  it.  There, 
Annabel,  even  though  Lord  Cadurcis  is  here,  I  will  present  it  to 
you  ;  'tis  an  old  friend." 

Lady  Annabel  accepted  the  book  very  graciously,  and,  in  spite 
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of  all  the  temptations  of  her  toys,  Yenetia  could  not  refniin  from 
peeping  over  her  mother's  shoulder  at  its  contents. — "Mother," 
she  whispered,  in  a  yoioe  inaudible  saTe  to  Lady  Annabel,  ^  I  may 
read  this  1"  J  ^  J 

Lady  Annabel  gave  it  her. 

'^And  now  we  must  send  for  Pauneefdrt,  I  think,"  said  Lady 
Annahel,  "  to  collect  and  take  care  of  our  treasures." 

^  Fauncefort,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  when  that  gentlewoman 
appeared,  "I  have  brought  you  a  slwwl,  but  I  could  not  bring 
you  a  turban,  because  the  Turkish  ladies  do  not  wear  turbans ; 
but  if  I  had  thought  we  should  have  met  so  soon^  I  would  have 
had  one  made  on  purpose  for  you." 

'^  La  I  my  lord,  you  always  are  so  polite  I " 
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When  the  break&st  was  over,  they  wandered  about  the  valley, 
which  Cadurcis  could  not  sufficiently  admire.  Insensibly  he  drew 
Yenetia  from  the  rest  of  the  pu^*  on  the  pretence  of  showing  her 
a  view  at  some  little  distance.  Tney  walked  along  by  the  side  of 
a  rivulet,  which  glided  through  the  hills,  until  they  were  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  viUa^  though  still  in  si^ht. 

^Yenetia,"  he  «at  length  said,  turning  the  conversation  to  a 
more  interesting  topic,  ^  your  father  and  myself  have  disburthened 
our  minds  to  each  other  this  morning ;  I  think  we  know  each  other 
now  as  well  as  if  we  were  as  old  acquaintances  as  myself  and  his 
davfi^ter." 

''Ah!  I  knew  that  you  and  papa  must  agree,"  said  Yenetia; 
'I  was  saying  so  this  morning  to  my  mother. 

^Yenetia,"  said  Cadurcis,  with  a  laughing  eye,  ''all  this  is  very 
0tnnffe,i8itnot?" 

"  Very  strange,  indeed,  Plantagenet ;  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  it  apjDcared  to  you  as  yet  even  incredible." 

"It  is  miraculous,"  said  Cadurcis,  "but  not  incredible;  an 
angel  interfered,  and  worked  the  miracle.    I  know  all." 

Yenetia  looked  at  him  with  a  faint  flush  upon  her  cheek ;  she 
gathered  a  flower  and  plucked  it  to  pieces. 

"  What  a  singular  destiny  ours  has  been,  Yenetia ! "  said 
Cadurcis.  "Do  you  know  I  can  sit  for  an  hour  together  and 
muse  over  it  1" 

"  Can  you,  Plantagenet  1 " 

"  I  have  such  an  extraordinary  memory ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
forgot  anything.  We  have  had  some  very  remarkable  conversa- 
tions in  our  time— eh,  Yenetia  1  Do  you  remember  my  visit  to 
Cherbiury  before  I  went  to  Cambridge,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  you 
.  before  I  left  England?  And  now  it  all  ends  in  this  I  What  do 
you  think  of  it^  Yenetia  ?" 
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"  Think  of  what,  PlaniAgenet  ?" 

"  Why,  of  this  reconciliation  ?  ** 

"  Dear  Plantagenet,  what  can  I  think  of  it  but  what  I  have 
expressed  1— that  it  is  a  Terj  wonderful  eyent,  but  the  happiest 
in  my  life." 

"  You  are  quite  happy  now  1" 

"Quite." 

<<  I  see  you  do  not  care  for  me  the  least  1" 
'     "  Plantagenet,  you  are  peryerse.    Are  you  not  here  ?" 

"  Did  you  ever  think  of  me  when  I  was  away  ?" 

''You  know  yeiy  well,  Plantagenet,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  cease  to  be  interested  in  you.  Could  I  refrain  from  thinking  oi 
such  a  friend  1" 

*^  Friend !  Poh !  I  am  not  your  friend ;  and  as  for  that,  you 
neyer  once  mentioned  my  name  to  your  father.  Miss  Yenetia. 

"  You  might  easily  conceiye  that  there  were  reasons  for  such 
silence,"  said  Yenetia.  "  It  could  not  arise  on  my  part  from  for^ 
getfubiess  or  indifference ;  for  even  if  my  feelings  were  changed 
towards  you,  you  are  not  a  person  that  one  would,  or  eyen  could, 
avoid  speaking  of,  especially  to  papa,  who  must  have  felt  such  in- 
terest in  you !  I  am  sure,  even  if  I  had  not  known  you,  there  were 
a  thousand  occasions  which  would  have  called  your  name  to  my 
lips,  had  they  been  uncontrolled  by  other  considerations." 

"  Come,  Yenetia,  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  compliments  from 
you,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis ;  "  no  blarney.  I  wish  you  only  to  think 
of  me  as  you  did  ten  years  ago.  I  will  not  have  our  hearts 
polluted  by  the  vulgarity  of  fame.  I  want  you  to  feel  for  me  as 
you  did  when  we  were  children.  I  will  not  be  an  object  of  interest, 
and  admiration,  and  fiddlestick,  to  you ;  I  will  not  submit  to  it." 

"  Well,  you  shall  not,"  said  Yenetia  laughing.  "  I  will  not  ad- 
mire you  the  least ;  I  will  only  think  of  you  as  a  good  little  boy." 

"  You  do  not  love  me  any  longer,  I  see  that,"  said  Plantagenet. 

"Yes  I  do,  Plantagenet." 

"  You  do  not  love  me  so  much  as  you  did  the  night  before  I 
went  to  Eton,  and  we  sat  over  the  fire  1  Ah !  how  often  I  have 
thought  of  that  night  when  I  was  at  Athens !"  he  added  in  a  tone 
of  emotion. 

"  Dear  Plantagenet,"  said  Yenetia,  "  do  not  be  silly.  I  am  in 
the  very  highest  spirits  in  the  world ;  I  am  quite  gay  with  happi- 
ness, and  all  because  you  have  returned.  Do  not  spoil  my 
pleasure." 

"  Ah !  Yenetia,  I  see  how  it  is ;  you  have  forgotten  me,  or  worse 
than  forgotten  me." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  satisfy  you," 
said  Yenetia.  "  I  think  you  very  unreasonable,  and  very  ungrate- 
ful too,  for  I  have  always  been  your  friend,  Plantagenet^  and  I  am 
sure  you  know  it  You  tent  me  a  message  before  you  went 
abroad.** 
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''Darling !"  said  Lord  Cadurds,  seizing  her  hand,  ^I  am  not 
an^rateful,  I  am  not  unreasonable.  I  adore  you.  Tou  were  yery 
kind  then,  when  all  the  world  was  against  me.  Tou  shall  see  how 
I  will  pay  them  o^  the  dogs  !  and  worse  than  dogs,  their  betters 
far;  dogs  are^aithful.  Do  you  remember  poor  old  Marmion? 
How  we  were  mystified,  Yenetia  I  Little  did  we  think  then  who 
was  Marmion's  godfather." 

Yenetia  smiled ;  but  she  said,  ^  I  do  not  like  this  bitterness  of 
yours,  Plantagenet.  You  haye  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  world, 
and  you  magnify  a  petty  squabble  with  a  contemptible  coterie  into 
a  auarrel  with  a  nation.  It  is  not  a  wise  humour,  and,  if  you  in- 
dulge it,  it  will  not  be  a  happy  one." 

**I  will  de  exactly  what  you  wish  on  eyery  subject^"  said 
Gadurcis,  '^  if  you  will  do  exactly  what  I  wish  on  one.** 

"Welir*  said  Yenetia. 

**  Once  you  told  me,"  said  Gadurcis, ''  that  you  would  not  marry 
me  without  the  consent  of  your  father ;  then,  most  unfairly,  you 
added  to  your  conditions  the  consent  of  your  mother.  Now  both 
your  parents  are  yery  opportunely  at  hand ;  let  us  fall  down  upon 
our  knees  and  beg  their  blessin|r." 

"0\  my  dear  rlantagenet,  I  think  it  will  be  much  better  for 
me  neyer  to  marry.  We  are  both  happy  now ;  let  us  remain  so. 
You  can  liye  here,  and  I  can  be  your  sister.    Will  not  that  do  V* 

«No,  Yenetia,  it  will  not" 

^Dear  Plantagenet  !**  said  Yenetia  with  a  faltering  yoice,  ^if 
you  knew  how  much  I  had  suffered,  dear  Plantagenet ! " 

''  I  know  it ;  I  know  all,*'  said  Gadurcis,  takmg  her  arm  and 
placing  it  tenderly  in  his.  *'  Now  listen  to  me,  sweet  girl ;  I  loyed 
you  when  a  child,  when  I  was  imknown  to  the  world,  and  unknown 
to  myself ;  I  loyed  you  as  a  youth  not  utterly  inexperienced  in  the 
world,  and  when  my  rising  passions  had  taught  me  to  speculate  on 
the  character  of  women ;  I  loyed  you  as  a  man,  Yenetia,  with  that 
world  at  my  feet,  that  world  which  I  scorn,  but  which  I  will  com- 
mand ;  I  haye  been  constant,  Yenetia ;  your  heart  assures  you  of 
that.  Tou  are  the  only  being  in  existence  who  exercises  oyer  me 
any  influence ;  and  the  influence  you  possess  is  irresistible  and 
eternal.  It  springs  from  some  deep  and  mysterious  sympathy  of 
blood  which  I  cannot  penetrate.  It  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  by  time.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  its  action.  I 
pretend  not  to  loye  you  more  at  this  moment  than  when  I  first  saw 
you,  when  you  entered  the  terrace-room  at  Gherbury  and  touched 
my  cheek.  From  that  moment  I  was  yours.  I  declare  to  you, 
most  solemnly  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  know  not  what  loye  is  ex- 
cept to  you.  The  world  has  called  me  a  libertine ;  the  truth  is, 
no  other  woman  can  command  my  spirit  for  an  hour.  I  see  through 
them  at  a  glance.  I  read  all  their  weakness,  friyolity,  yanity, 
affectation,  as  if  they  were  touched  by  the  reyealing  rod  of 
Asmodeus.    Tou  were  born  to  be  my  bride.    Unice  yourself  with 
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me,  control  my  destiny,  and  my  course  shall  be  like  the  sun  of 
yesterday ;  but  reject  me,  reject  me,  and  I  devote  all  my  energies 
to  the  infernal  gods ;  I  will  pour  my  laya  oyer  the  earth  until  all 
that  remains  of  my  fatal  and  exhausted  nature  is  a  black  and 
barren  cone  furrounded  by  bitter  desolation." 

^Planta^net,  bo  calm !" 

"  I  am  perfectly  calm,  Yenetia.  You  talk  to  me  of  your  suffer 
ings.  What  has  occasioned  them?  A  struggle  against  nature. 
Nature  has  now  triumphed,  and  you  are  happy.  What  necessity 
was  there  for  all  this  misery  that  has  fallen  on  your  house  ?  Why 
is  your  father  an  exile  ?  Do  not  you  think  that  if  your  mother  had 
chosen  to  exert  her  influence  she  might  haye  prevented  the  most 
fatal  part  of  his  career  1  Undoubtedly  despair  impelled  his  actions 
as  much  as  philosophy,  though  I  give  him  credit  for  a  pure  and 
lofty  spirit,  to  no  man  more.  But  not  a  murmur  a^inst  your 
mother  from  me.  She  received  my  overtures  of  reconciliation  last 
night  with  more  than  cordiality.  She  is  your  mother,  Yenetia, 
and  she  once  was  mine.  Indeed,  I  love  her ;  indeed,  you  would 
find  that  I  would  study  her  happiness.  For  after  all,  sweet,  is 
there  another  woman  in  existence  better  qualified  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  my  mother-in-law  ?  I  could  not  behave  unkindly  to  ner ; 
I  could  not  treat  her  with  neglect  or  harshness  ;  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  her  many  admirable  qualities,  but  from  other  considera- 
tions, Yenetia, — considerations  we  never  can  forget.  By  heavens ! 
I  love  your  mother ;  I  do,  indeed,  Yenetia ;  I  remember  so  many 
things — her  last  words  to  me,  when  I  went  to  Eton.  If  she  would 
only  behave  kindly  to  me,  you  would  see  what  a  son-in-law  I  should 
make.  You  would  be  jealous,  that  you  should,  Yenetia.  I  can 
bear  anything  from  you,  Yenetia,  but  with  others,  I  cannot  forget 
who  I  am.  It  makes  me  bitter  to  be  treated  as  lAdy  Annabel 
treated  me  last  year  in  London  ;  but  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  and 
I  recall  all  her  maternal  love ;  I  do,  indeed.  Yenetia ;  last  night 
when  she  was  kind  I  could  have  kissed  her  1 

Poor  Yenetia  could  not  answer,  her  tears  were  flowing  so  plen- 
teously.  "  I  have  told  your  fatlwr  all,  sweetest,"  said  Cadurcis; 
**  I  concealed  nothing." 

"  And  what  said  he  ?"  murmured  Yenetia. 

^  It  rests  with  your  mother.  After  all  that  has  passed,  he  will 
not  attempt  to  control  your  fate.  And  he  is  right.  Perhaps  his 
interference  in  my  favour  might  even  injure  me.  But  there  is  no 
cause  for  despair ;  all  I  wanted  was  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  you  ;  to  be  sure  you  loved  me  as  you  always  have  done.  I 
will  not  he  impatient.  I  will  do  everything  to  soothe  and  conciliate 
and  gratify  Lady  Annabel ;  you  wiU  see  how  I  will  behave !  As 
you  say  too,  we  are  happy  because  we  are  together ;  and,  therefore, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  be  patient.  I  never  can  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful  for  this  meeting.  I  concluded  you  would  be  in 
England,  ^ough  we  were  on  our  way  to  Milan  to  inquire  after 
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jpu.  George  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  in  all  this  afiair 
Yenetia ;  he  Iotcs  you,  Venetia,  almost  as  much  as  I  do.  I  think 
I  should  have  gone  mad  during  that  cursed  affair  in  England,  had 
it  not  been  for  George.  I  thought  you  would  hake  me,  but  when 
George  brought  me  your  message,  I  cared  for  nothing ;  and  then 
his  visit  to  the  Lake  was  so  devilish  kind  !  He  is  a  noble  fellow 
and  a  true  friend.  My  sweet,  sweet  Yenetia,  dry  your  eyes.  Let 
us  rejoin  them  with  a  smile.  We  have  not  been  long  away ;  I  will 
pretend  we  have  been  violet  hunting,"  said  Oadurcis,  stooping 
down  and  plucking  up  a  handful  of  flowers.  "  Do  you  remember 
our  violets  at  home,  Yenetia  ?  Do  you  know,  Venetia,  I  always 
&ncy  every  human  being  is  like  some  object  in  nature ;  and  you 
always  put  mo  in  mind  of  a  violet^  so  fresh  and  sweet  and 
delicate!** 
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"  Wb  have  been  exploring  the  happy  vallev,"  said  Lord  Oadurcis 
to  Lady  Annabel,  "  and  here  is  our  plunder,  and  he  gave  her  the 
violets. 

*'  You  were  always  fond  of  flowers,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

^  Yes,  I  imbibed  the  taste  &om  you,"  said  Oadurcis,  gratified  by 
the  gracious  remark. 

He  seated  himself  at  her  feet,  examined  and  admired  her  work, 
and  talked  of  old  times,  but  with  such  infinite  discretion,  that  he 
did  not  arouse  a  single  painful  association.  Yenetia  was  busied 
with  her  father's  poems,  and  smiled  often  at  the  manuscript  notes 
of  Oadurcis.  Lying,  as  usual,  on  the  grass,  and  leaning,  his  head 
on  his  left  arm,  Herbert  was  listening  to  Captain  Oadurcis,  who 
was  endeavouring  to  give  him  a  clear  idea  of  the  Bosphorosi. 
Thus  the  morning  wore  away,  until  the  sun  drove  them  into  tht 
villa. 

"  I  will  show  you  my  library.  Lord  Oadurcis,"  said  Herbert. 

Oadurcis  followed  him  into  a  spacious  apartment,  where  he  found 
a  collection  so  considerable  that  he  could  not  suppress  his  suiprise. 
"  Italian  spoils  chiefly,"  said  Herbert ;  "  a  friend  of  mine  purchased 
an  old  library  at  Bologna  for  me,  and  it  tamed  out  richer  than  I 
imagined :  the  rest  are  old  &iends  that  have  been  with  me,  many 
of  them  at  least,  at  college.  I  brought  them  back  with  me  from 
America,  for  then  they  were  my  only  friends." 

**  Can  you  find  Cabanis  ?"  said  Lord  Oadurcis. 

Herbert  looked  about.  *^  It  is  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  imagine/* 
he  said.  Oadurcis  endeavoured  to  assist  him.  "  What  is  this  ?" 
he  said;  "Plato!" 

^  I  should  like  to  read  Plato  at  Athens,"  said  Herbert.  '^  My 
ambition  now  does  not  soar  beyond  such  elegant  fortune." 

*' We  are  all  under  great  obligations  to  Plato,"  said  Oadurcis. 
^I  remember,  when  I  was  in  London,  I  always  professed  myself 
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faifl  duciple,  and  it  is  utonishing  what  lesults  I  experienced 
Platonic  love  was  a  great  invention." 
Herbert  smiled ;  But,  as  he  saw  Oadurds  knew  nothing  about 


the  subject,  he  made  no  replj. 

^' Plato  says,  or  at  least  I  think  he 
Cadurcis.    '*  I  haye  said  it  myself  in  i 


saySy  that  life  is  love,"  said 

I  a  very  ffrand  wav  too ;  I  be- 

lieye  I  cribbed  it  &om  you.  But  what  does  he  mean  f  I  am  sure 
I  meant  nothing ;  but  I  dare  say  you  did." 

"  I  certainly  had  some  meaning/'  said  Herbert,  stopping  in  his 
search,  and  smiling,  ^  but  I  do  Dot  know  whether  I  expressed  it. 
The  principle  of  every  motion,  that  is  of  all  life,  is  desire  or  love : 
at  present^  I  am  in  love  with  the  lost  volume  of  Oabanis,  and,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  desire  of  obtaining  it,  I  should  not  now  be  afford- 
ing any  testimony  of  my  vitality  by  looking  after  it." 

"  That  is  very  clear,"  said  Cadurcis,  ^  but  I  was  thinking  of  love 
in  the  vulgar  sense,  in  the  shape  of  a  petticoat.  Certainly,  when 
I  am  in  love  with  a  woman,  I  feel  love  is  life ;  but,  when  I  am  out 
of  love,  which  often  happens,  and  generally  very  soon,  I  still  con- 
trive to  live." 

''  We  exist,"  said  Herbert, "  because  we  sympathise.  If  we  did 
not  sympathise  with  the  air,  we  should  die.  But,  if  we  only 
sympathised  with  the  air,  we  should  be  in  the  lowest  order  of 
brutes,  baser  than  the  sloth.  Mount  from  the  sloth  to  the  poet. 
It  is  sympathy  that  makes  you  a  poet.  It  is  your  desire  that  the 
airy  children  of  your  brain  should  be  bom  anew  within  another's, 
that  makes  you  create ;  therefore,  a  misanthropical  poet  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms." 

''But  when  he  writes  a  lampoon  1"  said  Cadurcis. 

^  He  desires  that  the  majority,  who  are  not  lampooned,  should 
share  his  hate,"  said  Herbert. 

"  But  Swift  lampooned  the  species,"  said  Cadurcis.  **  Por  my 
part,  I  think  life  is  hatred." 

"  But  Swift  was  not  sincere ;  for  he  wrote  the  Drapier's  Letters 
at  the  same  time.  Besides,  the  very  fact  of  your  abusing  mankind 
proves  that  you  do  not  hate  them ;  it  is  clear  that  you  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  their  good  opinion  of  your  wit.  Tou  value  them,  yo^ 
esteem  them,  you  love  theuL  Their  approbation  causes  you  to  act 
and  makes  you  happy.  As  for  sexiuJ  love,"  said  Herberti  "k£ 
which  you  were  speaking,  its  quality  and  duration  depend  upon 
the  deeree  of  sympathy  that  suosists  between  the  two  persons  in- 
terested. Plato  believed,  ajiuil  believe  with  him,  in  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  antitype  of  £ne  soul,  ibo  that  when  we  are  bom,  there 
issomething  within  us  which,  from  the  instant  we  live  and  move, 
thirsts  after  its  likeness.  This  propensity  develops  itself  with  the 
development  of  our  nature.  The  gratification  of  the  senses  soon 
becomes  a  very  small  part  of  that  profound  and  complicated  senti- 
ment, which  we  call  love  Love,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  univeml 
thirst  for  a  communion,  not  merc^  of  the  senses,  but  of  our  whole 
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naipn— intellecimal,  imaginatiye,  and  sengiiiTe.  He  who  finds  his 
antitype,  enjoys  a  loye  perfect  and  enduring ;  time  cannot  change 
it,  distance  cannot  remoye  it ;  the  sympathy  is  complete.    He  who 


roperly  <  ^  ^ ^ ^    ^ 

tinued  Herbert,  "  the  discoyer^  of  the  antitype  would'^be'  easy ; 
and,  when  the  day  arriyes  that  it  is  a  matter  oi  course,  the  peifeo- 
tion  of  ciyilisation  will  be  attained." 

<'I  belieye  in  Plato"  said  Lord  Gadurcis,  ''and  I  think  I  haye 
fonnd  my  antitype.  His  theory  accounts  for  what  I  neyer  could 
understand.'* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Ih  the  course  of  the  eyening  Lady  Annabel  requested  Lord  Cadurcis 
and  his  cousin  to  take  up  their  quarters  at  the  yilla.  Independent 
of  the  delight  which  such  an  inyitation  occasioned  him,  Uadurcis 
was  doubly  gratified  by  its  being  ^yen  by  her.  It  was  indeed  her 
unprompted  solicitation ;  for  neither  Herbert  nor  eyen  Yenetia^ 
howeyer  much  they  desired  the  arrangement  was  anxious  to  ap- 
pear eager  for  its  fulfilment.  Desirous  of  pleasing  her  husband 
and  her  daughter ;  a  little  penitent  as  to  her  previous  treatment 
of  Gadurcis,  now  that  time  and  strange  eyents  had  combined  to 
soften  her  feelings ;  and  won  by  his  engaging  demeanour  towards 
herself,  Lady  Annabel  had  of  mere  impulse  resolved  upon  the  act ; 
and  she  was  repaid  by  the  general  air  of  gaiety  and  content  which 
it  difiiisfed  through  the  circle. 

Few  weeks  indeed  passed  ere  her  ladyship  taught  herself  even 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  an  union  between  her  daughter 
and  Lord  Cadurcis.  The  change  which  had  occurred  in  her  own 
feelings  and  position  had  in  her  estimation  removed  very  consider- 
able barriers  to  such  a  result.  It  would  not  become  her  again  to 
urge  the  peculiarity  of  his  temperament  as  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  the  marriage ;  that  was  out  of  the  question,  even  if  the 
conscience  of  Lady  Annabel  herself,  now  that  she  was  so  happy, 
were  perfectly  free  from  any  participation  in  the  causes  wnich 
occasioned  the  original  estrangement  between  Herbert  and  herself. 
Desirous  too.  as  all  mothers  are,  that  her  daughter  should  be  suit- 
ably married.  Lady  Annabel  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  very 
great  improbability  of  such  an  event  occurring,  now  that  Yenetia 
bad  as  it  were  resigned  all  connection  with  her  native  country. 
As  to  her  daughter  marrying  a  foreigner,  the  very  idea  was  mtole- 
rable  to  her ;  and  Yenetia  appeared  therefore  to  have  resumed 
that  singular  and  delicate  position  which  she  occupied  at  Cherbury 
in  earlier  years,  when  Lady  Annabel  had  esteemed  her  connection 
with  Lord  Cadurcis  so  K>rtunate  and  auspicious.  Moreover, 
while  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  birth,  rank,  country,  and  consideration, 


jvery  ti 
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offered  in  ev^ry  yiew  of  tho  case  so  gratifjing  an,  allianee^  be  mm 
perhaps  Hhe  onlj  Englishman  whose  maxriaee  into  her  familj 
irould  not  deprive  her  of  the  society  of  her  child.  Gadurcis  had  a 
great  distaste  for  England,  which  he  seized  every  opportunity  to 
express.  He  continually  declared  that  he  womd  never  return 
there ;  and  his  habits  of  seclusion  and  study  so  entirely  accorded 
with  those  of  her  husband,  that  Lady  Annabel  did  not  doubt  thej 
,  would  continue  to  form  only  one  family ;  a  prospect  so  engaging 
to  her,  that  it  wotild  perhaps  have  alone  removed  the  dutniat 
which  she  had  so  unfortunately  cherished  against  the  admirer  of 
her  daughter ;  and  although  some  of  his  reputed  opinions  ooca* 
sioned  her  doubtless  considerable  anxiety,  he  was  nevertheless 
very  young,  and  far  from  emancipated  from  the  beneficial  influence 
of  his  early  education.  She  was  sanguine  that  this  sheep  would 
yet  return  to  the  fold  where  once  he  had  been  tended  with  so 
much  solicitude.  When  too  she  called  to  mind  the  chastened 
spirit  of  her  husband,  and  could  not  refrain  from  feeling  that,  had 
she  not  quitted  him,  he  might  at  a  much  earlier  period  have 
attained  a  mood  so  full  of  promise  and  to  her  so  cheering,  she 
could  not  resist  the  persuasion  that,  imder  the  influence  of  Yenetia^ 
Oadurcis  might  speedily  free  himself  from  the  doniinion  of  that 
arrogant  geuius  to  which,  rather  than  to  any  serious  conviction, 
the  result  of  a  studious  philosophy,  she  attributed  his  indifferenoe 
on  the  most  important  of  subjects.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  was 
with  no  common  gratification  that  Lady  Annabel  observed  the 
strong  and  intimate  firiendship  that  arose  between  her  husband 
and  Cadurcis.  They  were  inseparable  companions.  Independently 
of  tho  natural  sympathy  between  two  highly  imaginative  minds^ 
there  were  in  the  superior  experience,  the  noble  character,  the 
vast  knowledge,  and  refined  taste  of  Herbert,  charms  of  which 
Oadurcis  was  very  susceptible.  Oadurcis  had  not  been  a  great 
reader  himself,  and  he  liked  the  company  of  one  whose  mind  was 
at  once  so  richly  cultured  and  so  deeply  meditative :  thus  he  ob- 
tained matter  and  spuit  distilled  through  the  alembic  of  another's 
brain.  Jealousy  had  never  had  a  place  in  Herbert's  temperament ; 
now  he  was  insensible  even  to  emulation.  He  spoke  of  Oadurds 
as  he  thought — with  the  highest  admiration ;  as  one  without  a 
rival,  and  in  whose  power  it  was  to  obtain  an  imperishable  fame. 
It  was  his  liveliest  pleasure  to  assist  the  full  development  of  such 
an  intellect,  and  to  pour  to  him,  with  a  lavish  hand,  all  the 
treasures  of  his  taste,  his  learning,  his  fancy,  and  his  meditation. 
His  kind  heart,  his  winning  maimers,  his  subdued  and  perfect 
temper,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  relation  which  he  bore  to 
Yenetia,  completed  the  spell  which  bound  Oadurcis  to  him  with  i^ 
the  finest  feelings  of  his  nature.  It  was,  indeed,  an  intercourse 
peculiarly  beneficial  to  Oadurcis,  whose  career  had  hitherto  tended 
rather  to  the  development  of  the  power,  than  the  refinement  of  his 
genius ;  and  to  whom  an  active  communion  with  an  equal  spizit 
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of  a  more  matured  intelligeBce  was  an  incident  ratber  to  be  desired 
than  expected.  Herbert  and  Cadurcis^  therefore,  spent  their  morn- 
ings together^  sometimes  in  the  library,  sometimes  wandering  in 
the  chestnut  woods,  sometimes  sailing  in  the  boat  of  the  brig,  for 
they  were  both  fond  of  the  sea :  in  these  excursions,  George  was 
in  general  their  companion.  He  had  become  a  great  fayourite 
¥dth  Herbert,  as  with  eyerybody  else.  "So  one  managed  a  boat  so 
well,  although  Cadurcis  prided  himself  also  on  his  skill  in  this 
respect ;  and  Qeorge  was  so  frank  and  unaffected,  and  so  used  to 
his  cousin's  habits,  that  his  presence  never  embarrassed  Herbert 
and  Cadurcis,  and  they  read  or  conTcrsed  quite  at  their  ease,  as  if 
there  were  no  third  person  tc  mar  by  his  want  of  sympathy  the 
fall  communion  A>f  their  intellect.  The  whole  circle  met  at  dinner, 
and  neyer  again  parted  until  at  a  late  hour  of  night.  This  was 
a  most  agreeable  life ;  Cadurcis  himself,  good  humoured  because 
ha  was  happy,  doubly  exerted  himself  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Lady  Annabel,  and  felt  every  day  that  he  was  advancing.  Yenetia 
always  smiled  upon  him,  and  praised  him  delightfully  for  his  de- 
lightful conduct. 

In  the  evening,  Herbert  would  read  to  them  the  manuscript 
poem  of  Cadurcis,  the  fruits  of  his  Attic  residence  and  Grecian 
meditations.  The  poet  would  scmietimes  affect  a  playful  bashful- 
ness  on  this  head,  perhaps  not  altogether  affected,  and  amuse 
Yenetia,  in  a  whisper,  with  his  running  comments ;  or  exclaim 
with  an  arch  air,  ^  1  say,  Yenetia,  what  would  Mrs.  Montague  and 
the  Blues  give  fox  thi%  eh  ?  I  can  fancy  Hannah  More  in  decent 
ecstades  I  ** 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

"  It  is  an  odd  thing,  my  dear  Herbert,"  said  Cadurcis  to  his 
&iend,in  one  of  these  voyages,  "tha,t  destiny  should  have  given 
you  and  me  the  same  tutor." 

"  Mfti?liMP  I "  said  Herbert,  smiling.  ^  I  tell  you  what  is  much 
more  singular,  my  dear  Cadurcis :  it  is,  that  notwithstanding 
beiiu  our  tutor,  a  mitre  should  have  fallen  upon  his  head." 

"Tarn. heartily  glad,"  said  Cadurcis.  "I  like  Masham  very 
much ;  I  really  have  a  sincere  affection  for  him.  Do  you  know, 
during  my,  infernal  affair  about  those  accursed  Monteagles,  when 
I  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  cut  even  by  my  own 
pafty,*--4bink  of  that,  the  polished  ruffians ! — Masham  was  the 
only  person  who  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  me,  and  in 
the  most  marked  manner.  A  bishop,  too  1  and  the  other  side ! 
that  was  good,  was  it  not  ?  But  he  would  not  see  his  old  pupil 
snubbed ;  if  he  had  waited  ten  minutes  longer,  he  might  have  had 
%  chance  of  seeing  him  massacred.  And  then  they  complain  of 
my  abusing  England,  my  mother  country  ;  a  step-dame,  I  take  it" 

^Masham  is  in.  politics  a  Tory,  in  religion  ultnH>rthodoXy" 
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sftid  Herberfc.  *^  He  has  nothing  about  him  of  the  latitadinarian  ; 
and  yet  he  is  the  most  amiable  man  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
Nature  has  nven  him  a  kind  and  charitable  heart,  which  eren 
his  opinions  haye  not  succeeded  in  spoiling.*' 

''rerhaps  that  is  exactly  what  he  is  saying  of  us  two  at  this 
moment,"  said  OEkdurcis.  *'  After  all,  what  is  truth  t  It  changes 
as  you  change  your  clime  or  tout  country,  it  changes  with  the 
centuiy.  The  truth  of  a  hundred  year^  ago  is  not  the  truth  of 
the  present  day,  and  yet  it  may  haye  been  as  genuine.  Truth  at 
Rome  is  not  the  truth  of  London,  and  both  of  them  differ  from 
the  truth  of  Constantinople.    For  my  part,  I  belieye  eyerythinff." 

"Well,  that  is  practically  prudent,  if  it  be  metaphyaicallj 
possible,"  said  Herbert.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  haye  always  been 
of  opinion,  that  Pontius  Pilate  has  been  greatly  misrepresented 
by  Lord  Bacon  in  the  q^uotation  of  his  celebrated  question. 
'What  is  truth  V  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not  wait  for  an 
answer.  Let  us  be  just  to  Pontius  Pilate,  who  has  sins  enough 
surely  to  answer  for.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  jesting 
humour  giyen  by  Lord  Bacon.  Pilate  was  eyidently  of  a  mercifiu 
and  clement  disposition;  probably  an  Epicurean.  His  question 
referred  to  a  declaration  immediately  preceding  it,  that  he  who 
was  before  him  came  to  bear  witness  to  tne  truth.  Hlate  inquired 
what  truth?" 

"  Well,  I  always  haye  a  prejudice  against  Pontius  Pilate,"  said 
Lord  Oadurcis ;  ^  and  I  think  it  is  from  seeing  him  when  I  was  a 
child,  on  an  old  Dutch  tile  fireplace  at  Marringhurst,  dressed  like 
a  burgomaster.  One  cannot  get  oyer  one*s  early  impressions; 
but  when  you  picture  him  to  me  as  an  Bpicurean,  he  assumes  a 
new  character.  I  fancy  him  young,  noble,  eleffant,  and  accom- 
plished ;  crowned  with  a  wreath  and  waylng  a  goblet,  and  enjoying 
his  government  yastly." 

'^Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,"  said  Herbert,  ^ the 
philosophic  schools  answered  to  our  present  religious  sects.  Tou 
said  of  a  man  that  he  was  a  Stoic  or  an  Epicurean,  as  you  say  of  a 
man  now  that  he  is  a  Calyinist  or  a  Wesleyan." 

''I  should  have  liked  to  haye  known  Epicurus,"  said  Cadurcis. 

**  I  would  sooner  have  known  him  and  Plato  than  any  of  the 
ancients,"  said  Herbert.  ''I  look  upon  Plato  as  the  wisest  and 
the  profoundest  of  men,  and  upon  Epicurus  as  the  most  humane 
and  gentle." 

"  Now,  how  do  you  account  for  the  great  popularity  of  Aristotle 
in  modem  ages  1" said  Cadurcis  ;  ''and  the  comparatiye  neglect 
of  these,  at  least  his  equals  1  Chance,  I  suppose,  that  settles 
eyerything." 

"By  no  means,"  said  Herbert  ''If  you  mean  by  chance  an 
absence  of  accountable  cause,  I  do  not  belieye  such  a  quality  as 
chance  exists.  Eyexy  incident  that  happens,  must  be  a  link  in  a 
In  the  present  case^  the  monks  monopolised  literature, 
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fuch  M  it  might  be,  and  they  exercised  their  intellect  only  in 
discussing  words.  They,  therefore,  ado|>ted  Aristotle  and  the 
Peripatetics.  Plato  interfered  with  their  heavenly  knowledge, 
and  £picurus,  who  maintained  the  rights  of  man  to  ptleasure  and 
happiness,  would  have  afforded  a  dangerous  and  seducing  contrast 
to  their  dark  and  miserable  code  of  morals.'* 

''I  think, of  the  ancients,"  said  Gadurcis,  ''Alcibiades  and 
Alexander  the  Great  are  my  favourites.  They  were  young, 
beautiful,  and  conquerors :  a  great  combination." 

''And  among  the  modems  ?    inquired  Herbert. 

''They  don't  touch  my  fancy,"  said  Cadurcis.  "  Who  are  your 
heroes)" 

"  Oh  !  I  have  many ;  but  I  confess  I  should  like  to  pass  a  day 
with  Milton,  or  Sir  Philip  Sidnev." 

"Among  mere  literary  men/'  said  Cadurcis^  ''I  should  say^ 
Bayle." 

"  And  old  Montaigne  for  me,"  said  Herbert. 

"Well,  I  would  fain  visit  him  in  his  feudal  chateau,"  said 
Gadurcis.  "His  is  one  of  the  books  which  eive  a  spring  to  the 
mind.  Of  modem  times,  the  feudal  aces  of  Italy  most  interest 
me.  I  think  that  was  a  springtide  of  civilisation ;  all  the  fine 
arts  flourished  at  the  same  moment." 

"  They  ever  will,"  said  Herbert.  "  All  the  inventive  arts  main- 
tain a  sympathetic  connection  between  each  other,  for,  after  all, 
they  are  only  various  expressions  of  one  internal  power,  modified 
by  different  circumstance  either  of  the  individual  or  of  society. 
It  was  so  in  the  age  of  Pericles ;  I  mean  the  interval  which 
intervened  between  the  birth  of  that  great  man  and  the  death  of 
Aristotle;  undoubtedly,  whether  considered  in  itself,  or  with 
reference  to  the  effects  which  it  produced  upon  the  subsequent 
destinies  of  civilised  man,  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  world." 

"And  yet  the  age  of  Pericles  has  passed  away,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis,  mournfully, "  and  I  have  gazed  upon  the  mouldering 
Parthenon.  0!  Herbert,  you  are  a  great  thinker  and  muse 
deeply  ;  solve  me  the  problem  why  so  unparalleled  a  progress  was 
made  during  that  period  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and  whv  that 
progress,  so  rapid  and  so  sustained,  so  soon  received  a  check  and 
became  retrograde  1" 

"  It  is  a  problem  left  to  the  wonder  and  conjecture  of  posterity,*' 
said  Herbert.  "But  its  solution,  perhaps,  may  principally  be 
found  in  the  weakness  of  their  political  institutions.  Nothing  of 
the  Athenians  remains  except  their  genius ;  but  they  fulfilled 
their  purpose.  The  wrecks  and  fragments  of  their  subtle  and 
profound  minds  obscurely  suggest  to  us  the  grandeur  and  per- 
fection of  the  whole.  Their  language  excels  every  other  tongue 
of  the  western  world ;  their  sculptures  baffle  all  subsequent 
artists ;  credible  witnesses  assure  us  that  their  paintings  were  not 
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inferior ;  and  we  are  only  accustomed  to  consider  the  painters  of 
Italy  as  those  who  have  brought  the  art  to  its  highest  perfection, 
because  none  of  the  ancient  pictures  hare  been  preserved.  Yet 
of  all  their  fine  arts,  it  was  music  of  which  the  Greeks  were  them- 
selves most  proud.  Its  tmditionary  effects  were  far  more  powerful 
than  any  which  we  experience  from  the  compositions  of  our  times. 
And  now  for  their  poetry.  Cadurcis.  It  is  in  poetry,  and  poetry 
alone,  that  modem  nations  have  maintained  the  majesty  of 
genius.  Do  we  equal  the  Greeks]  Do  we  even  excel 
them  r 

"  Let  us  prove  the  equality  first,"  said  Cadurcis.  "  The  Greeks 
excelled  in  every  species  of  poetry.  In  some  we  do  not  even 
attempt  to  rival  them.  We  nave  not  a  single  modem  ode  or  a 
single  modem  pastoral.  We  have  no  one  to  place  by  Pindar,  or 
the  exquisite  Theocritus.  As  for  the  epic,  I  confess  myself  a 
heretic  as  to  Homer;  I  look  upon  the  Iliad  as  a  remnant  of 
national  songs  ;  the  wise  ones  agree  that  the  Odyssey  is  the  work 
of  a  ■  later  age.  My  instinct  cagrees  with  the  result  of  their 
researches.  I  credit  their  conclusion.  The  Paradise  Lost  is, 
doubtless,  a  great  production,  but  the  subject  is  monkish.  Dante 
is  national,  but  he  has  all  the  faults  of  a  barbarous"'  age.  In 
general  the  modem  epic  is  framed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Iliad  is  an  orderly  composition.  They  are  indebted  for  this 
fallacy  to  Virgil,  who  called  order  out  of  chaos  ;  but  the  -ffineid^ 
all  the  same,  appears  to  me  an  insipid  creation.  And  now  for  the 
drama.    You  will  adduce  Shakspeare  ?" 

"  There  are  passages  in  Dante,"  said  Herbert,  **  not  inferior,  in 
my  opinion,  to  any  existing  literary  composition,  but,  as  a  whole, 
I  will  not  make  my  stand  on  him  ;  I  am  not  so  clear  that,  as  a 
lyric  poet,  Petrarch  may  not  rival  the  Greeks.  Shakspeare  I 
esteem  of  ineffable  merit. 

"  And  who  is  Shakspeare  1"  said  Cadurcis.  "  We  know  of  him 
as  much  as  we  do  of  Homer.  Did  he  write  half  the  plays  attri- 
buted to  him  1  Did  he  ever  write  a  single  whole  play  ?  I  doubt 
it.  He  appears  to  me  to  have  been  an  inspired  adapter  for  the 
theatres,  which  were  then  not  as  good  as  bams.  I  take  him  to 
nave  been  a  botcher  up  of  old  plays.  His  popularity  is  of  modem 
date,  and  it  may  not  last ;  it  would  have  surprised  him  marvel- 
loasly.  Heaven  knows,  at  present,  all  that  bears  his  name  is 
alike  admired,  and  a  regular  Shakspearian  falls  into  ecstacies  with 
tradh  which  deserves  a  niche  in  the  Dunciad.  For  my  part,  I 
abhor  your  irregular  geniuses,  and  I  love  to  listen  to  the  little 
nightingale  of  Twickenham." 

"  I  have  often  observed,"  said  Herbert,  "  that  writers  of  a  very 
unbridled  imagination  themselves,  admire  those  whom  the  world 
erroneously,  in  my  opinion,  and  from  a  confusion  of  ideas,  esteems 
correct.  I  am  myself  an  admirer  of  Pope,  though  I  certainly 
should  not  ever  think  of  classing  him  among  the  great  creative 
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fpiritfl.  And  7011,  you  are  ikte  last  poet  in  the  world,  Oadurcis, 
whom  one  would  hare  fancied  his  Yotary.* 

''I  hare  written  like  a  boy/'  said  Oadnrcis.  ^I  found  the 
public  bite,  and  so  I  baited  on  with  tainted  meat.  I  have  never 
written  for  fame,  only  for  notoriety ;  but  I  am  satiated ;  I  am 
going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf." 

^'  For  myself,"  said  Herbert,  '^  if  I  ever  had  the  power  to  impress 
my  creations  on  my  fellow  men,  the  inclination  is  gone,  and  per- 
haps the  faculty  is  extinct.  My  career  is  over ;  perhaps  a  solitary 
echo  from  my  lyre  may  yet,  at  times,  linger  about  the  world  like  a 
breeze  that  has  lost  its  way.  But  there  is  a  radical  fault  in  my 
poetic  mind;  and  I  am  conscious  of  it.  I  am  not  altogether  void 
of  the  creatiye  fficulty,  but  mine  is  a  fragmentary  mind ;  I  produce 
no  whole.  Unless  you  do  this,  you  cannot  last ;  at  least,  you 
cannot  materially  affect  your  species.  But  what  I  admire  in  youL 
Qftdurcis,  is  that,  with  all  the  faults  of  youth,  of  which  you  will 
free  yourself,  your  creatiye  power  is  yigorous,  prolific,  and  com- 
plete :  your  creations  rise  fast  and  fair,  like  pc^ect  worlds." 

''Well,  we  will  not  compliment  each  other,"  said  Oadurcis; 
''for,  after  all,  it  is  a  miserable  craft.  What  is  poetry  but  a  lie, 
and  what  are  poets  but  liars  ? " 

"  You  are  wrong,  Oadurcis,"  said  Herbert .  "  poets  are  the 
unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world." 

"  I  see  the  towers  of  Porto  Yenere,"  said  Oadurcis,  directing  the 
sail ;  "  we  shall  soon  be  on  shore.  I  think,  too,  I  recognise 
Yenetia.  Ah !  my  dear  Herbert,  your  daughter  is  a  poem  that 
beats  all  our  inspiration  1 " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

One  circumstance  alone  cast  a  gloom  oyer  this  happy  family, 
and  that  was  the  approaching  departure  of  Captain  Oeidurcis  for 
England.  This  haa  been  often  postponed,  but  it  could  be  post- 
poned no  longer.  Not  eyen  the  entreaties  of  those  kind  friends 
30uld  any  longer  prevent  what  was  inevitable.  The  kind  heart, 
the  sweet  temper,  and  the  lively  and  companionable  qualities  of 
Ca4>tain  Oadurcis,  had  endeared  him  to  every  one ;  all  felt  that 
his  departure  woidd  occasion  a  blank  in  their  life,  impossible  to  be 
supplied.  It  reminded  the  Herberts  also  painfully  of  their  own 
situation,  in  regard  to  their  native  country,  which  they  were  ever 
unwilling  to  dwell  upon.  George  talked  of  returning  to  them, 
but  the  prospect  was  necessarily  vague ;  they  felt  that  it  wasonl^ 
one  of  those  fanciful  visions  .with  which  an  ailectionate  spirit 
attempts  to  soothe  the  pang  of  separation.  His  position,  his 
duties,  all  the  nrojects  of  his  life,  lK)und  him  to  England,  from 
which,  indeed,  ne  had  been  too  long  absent.  It  was  selfish  te 
wish  that,  for  their  sakes.  he  shoidd  sink  down  into  a  mere  idkr 
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in  Italy ;  and  yet,  when  they  recollected  how  litUe  his  future  life 
could  be  connected  with  their  own,  every  one  felt  dispirited. 

"  I  shall  not  go  boating  to-day,*'  said  George  to  Yenetia ;  ^'  it  is 
my  last  day.  Mr.  Herbert  and  Plantagenet  talk  of  going  to 
Lavenza ;  let  us  take  a  stroll  together." 

Kothing  can  be  refused  to  those  we  loTe  on  the  last  day,  and 
Yenetia  immediately  acceded  to  his  request  In  the  course  of  the 
morning,  therefore,  herself  and  George  Quitted  the  valley,  in  the 
direction  of  the  coast  towards  Genoa.  Many  a  white  sail  glittered 
on  the  blue  waters ;  it  was  a  lively  and  cheering  scene  ;  but  both 
Yenetia  and  her  companion  were  depressed. 

"  I  ought  to  be  happy,"  said  George,  and  sighed.  "  The  fondest 
wish  of  mv  heart  is  attained.  Tou  remember  our  conversation  on 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  Yenetia  ?  Tou  see  I  was  ai  prophet,  and  you 
will  be  Lady  &.durcis  yet." 

«We  must  keep  up  our  spirits,"  said  Yenetia;  "I  do  not 
despair  of  our  all  returning  to  England  yet.  So  many  wonders 
have  happened,  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  marvel 
will  not  also  occur.  I  am  sure  my  uncle  will  do  something  ;  I 
have  a  secret  idea  that  the  Bishop  is  all  this  tune  working  for 
papa ;  I  feel  assured  I  shall  see  Cherbury  and  Gadurcis  again,  and 
Cadurcis  will  be  your  home." 

^'A  year  ago  you  appeared  dyin^,  and  Plantagenet  was  the 
most  miserable  of  men,"  said  Captam  Gadurcis.  ''  You  are  both 
now  perfectly  well  and  perfectly  happy,  living  even  under  the 
same  roof,  soon,  I  feel,  to  be  united,  and  with  the  cordial  appro- 
bation of  Lady  AnnabeL  Tour  father  is  restored  to  you.  Every 
blessing  in  the  world  seems  to  cluster  round  your  roof.  It  is 
selfish  tor  me  to  wear  a  gloomy  countenance." 

"Ah  !  dear  Georce,  you  never  can  be  selfish,"  said  Yenetia. 

"  Yes,  I  am  selfish,  Yenetia.    What  else  can  make  me  sad  ?" 

"  You  know  how  much  you  contribute  to  our  happiness,"  said 
Yenetia,  "  and  you  feel  for  our  sufferings  at  your  absence." 

'^  No,  Yenetia,  I  feel  for  myself,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis  with 
energy ;  "  I  am  certain  that  I  never  can  be  happy,  except  in  your 
society  and  Plantagenet *s.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  I  lov« 
you  both.    Kothing  else  gives  me  the  slightest  interest." 

"You  must  go  home  and  marry,"  said  Yenetia  smiling.  ^  You 
.  must  marry  an  heiress." 

"  Never,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "  Nothing  shall  ever  induce 
me  to  marry.  No !  all'  my  dreams  are  confined  to  being  the 
bachelor  uncle  of  the  family. 

"  Well,  now  I  think,"  said  Yenetia,  '^of  all  the  persons  I  knoT^ 
there  is  no  one  so  qualified  for  domestic  happiness  as  yourself.  I 
think  your  wife,  George,  would  be  a  very  fortunate  woman,  and  I 
only  wish  I  had  a  sister^  that  you  might  marry  her." 

^  I  wish  you  had,  Yenetia ;  I  would  give  up  my  resolution 
against  marriage  directly." 
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*  Alas !''  said  Venetia,  "there  is  always  some  bitter  drop  in  the 
cup  of  life.    Must  you  indeed  go,  George  ?" 

"  My  present  departure  is  inevitable,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  giving  up  my  profession  and  Parliament,  and 
then  I  will  return,  never  to  leave  you  again." 

"  What  will  Lord say  1  That  wul  never  do,"  said  Venetia. 

"No ;  I  should  not  be  content  unless  you  prospered  in  the  world, 
George.  You  are  made  to  prosper,  and  I  should  be  miserable  if 
you  sacrificed  your  existence  to  us.  You  must  go  home,  and  yoa 
must  marry,  and  write  letters  to  us  by  every  post,  and  tell  us  what  a 
happy  man  you  are.  The  best  thing  for  you  to  do,  would  be  to 
live  with  your  wife  at  the  abbey ;  or  Cherbury,if  you  liked.  You 
see  I  settle  everything." 

"  I  never  will  many,"  said  Captain  Oadurcis,  seriously. 

"  Yes  you  will,"  said  Venetia. 

"I  am  quite  serious,  Venetia.  Now,  mark  my  words,  and 
remember  this  day.  I  never  will  manr.  I  have  a  reason,  and  a 
strong  and  good  one,  for  my  resolution." 

«  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Because  my  marriage  will  destroy  the  intimacy  that  subsists 
between  me  and  yourself— and  Planta^enet,"  he  added. 

"  Your  wife  should  be  my  friend,"  said  Venetia. 

"  Happy  woman !"  said  George. 

**  Let  us  indulge  for  a  moment  in  a  dream  of  domestic  bliss," 
said  Venetia  gaily.  "Papa  and  mamma  at  Cherbury;  Plan 
tagenet  and  myself  at  the  abbey,  where  you  and  your  wife  must 
remain  until  we  could  build  you  a  house ;  and  Dr.  Masham  coming 
down  to  spend  Christmas  with  us.  Would  it  not  be  delightful  1 
I  only  hope  Plantagenet  would  be  tame.  I  think  he  would  burst 
out  a  little  sometimes." 

"  Not  with  you,  Venetia^  not  with  you,"  said  George ;  "  you  have 
a  hold  over  him  which  nothing  can  ever  shake.  I  could  always 
put  him  in  an  amiable  mood  in  an  instant  by  mentioning  your 
name." 

"  I  wish  you  knew  the  abbey,  George,"  said  Venetia.  "  It  is  the 
most  interesting  of  all  old  places.  1  love  it.  You  must  promise 
me  when  you  arrive  in  England  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Cadurcis 
and  Cherbury,  and  write  me  a  long  account  of  it." 

"  I  will  indeed ;  I  will  write  to  you  very  often." 

"  You  shall  find  me  a  most  faithful  correspondent,  which  I  dare 
Bay  Plantacenet  would  not  prove." 

"Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  George,  "you  have  no  idea  of 
the  quantity  of  letters  he  wrote  me  when  he  first  quitted  England. 
And  such  delightful  ones !  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more  lively 
letter-writer  in  the  world !  His  descriptions  are  so  vivid ;  a  few 
touches  give  you  a  complete  picture;  and  then  his  observations, 
they  are  so  playful !  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
more  easy  and  diverting  than  a  letter  from  Plantagenet." 
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"  If  you  could  only  see  his  first  letter  fiom  Eton  to  me ! "  said 

Venetia.    "  I  have  always  treasured  it    It  certainly  was  not  very 

diverting;  and  if  by  easy  you  mean  easy  to  decipher/*  she  added 

laughing,  ^'  his  handwriting  must  have  improved  very  much  lately. 

Dear  Plantagenet,  I  am  always  afraid  I  never  pay  him  sufficient 

respect ;  that  I  do  not  feel  sufficient  awe  in  his  presence  ;  but  1 

cannot  disconnect  him  from  the  playfellow  of  my  infancy :  and  do 

'  you  know  it  seems  to  me,  whenever  he  addresses  me,  his  voice  and 

air  change,  and  assume  quite  the  tone  and  manner  of  childhood.*' 

•      "  I  have  never  known  him  but  as  a  great  man/'  said  Captain 

/  Gadurcis,  "  but  he  was  so  frank  and  simple  with  me  from  the 

very  first,  that  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  not  two  years  since  we 

first  met." 

''  Ah !  I  shall  never  forget  that  night  at  Banelagh,  said  Venetia, 
half  with  a  smile  and  half  with  a  sigh.  "How  interesting  he 
looked  i  I  loved  to  see  the  people  stare  at  him,  and  to  hear  them 
vhisper  his  name.*' 

Here  they  seated  themselves  by  a  fountain,  overshadowed  by  a 
plane-tree,  and  for  a  while  talked  only  of  Plantagenet. 

<'  Ail  the  dreams  of  my  life  have  come  to  pass,*'  said  Yenetia. 
^  I  remember  when  I  was  at  We^outh,  ill  and  not  very  happy,  I 
used  to  roam  about  the  sands,  thinking  of  papa,  and  how  I  wished 
Plantagenet  was  like  him,  a  great  man,  a  great  poet,  whom  all  the 
world  admired.  Little  did  I  think  that  before  a  year  had  passed, 
Plantagenet,  my  unknown  Plantagenet,  would  be  the  admiration 
of  England ;  little  did  I  think  another  year  would  pass,  and  I 
should  be  living  with  my  father  and  Plantagenet  together,  and 
they  should  be  bosom  friends.  You  see,  Qeorge,  we  must  never 
despair." 

^^  Under  this  bright  sun,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis,  "  one  is  nar 
turally  sanguine,  but  think  of  me  alone  and  in  gloomy  England.*' 

"It  is  indeed  a  bright  sun,"  said  Yenetia  ;  "how  wonderful  to 
wake  every  morning  and  be  sure  of  meeting  its  beam  ! " 

Captain  Cadurcis  looked  around  him  witn  a  sailor's  eye.  Ova 
the  Apennines  towards  Genoa,  there  was  a  ridge  of  dark  clouds 
piled  up  with  such  compactness,  that  they  might  have  been  mis- 
taken in  a  hast^  survey  for  part  of  the  moimtains  themselves. 

"  Bright  as  is  the  sum"  said  Captain  Cadurcis,  "  we  may  haye 
yet  a  squall  before  night." 

"  I  was  delighted  with  Yenice,"  said  his  companion,  not  noticing 
his  observation ;  "  I  think  of  all  places  in  the  world  it  is  one  which 
Plantagenet  would  most  admire.  I  cannot  believe  but  that  even 
his  delicious  Athens  would  yield  to  it." 

"  He  did  lead  the  oddest  life  at  Athens  you  can  conceive,"  said 
Captain  Cadurcis.  "The  people  did  not  know  ^vhat  to  make  of 
him.  He  lived  in  the  Latin  Convent,  a  fine  building  which  he  had 
almost  to  himself,  for  there  are  not  half  a  dosen  monks.  He  used 
to  pace  up  and  down  the  terrace  which  he  had  turned  into  n 
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garden,  and  on  which  he  kept  all  sorts  of  Btrange  aBimals.  He 
wrote  continually  there.  Indeed  he  did  nothing  but  write.  His 
only  relaxation  was  a  daily  ride  to  Pir»U8,  about  five  miles  over 
the  plain ;  he  t^ld  me  it  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  he  was  ever 
contented  with  himself  except  whoQ  he  was  at  Qherbury.  He 
always  spoke  of  London  with  disgust." 

^  Plantagenet  loves  retirement  and  a  quiet  life,"  said  Yenetia ; 
''but  he  must  not  be  marred  with  vulgar  sights,  and  common-place 
duties.    That  is  the  secret  with  him. 

"  I  think  the  wind  has  just  changed/'  said  Captain  Oaduroia. 
« It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  have  a  sirocco.  There^  it  shifts 
again !    We  shaU  have  a  sirocco  for  certain.*' 

''What  did  you  think  of  papa  when  you  first  saw  him?"  said 
Venetia.    "  Was  he  the  kind  ot  person  you  expected  to  see  ? " 

"  Exactly/*  said  Captain  Oadurcis.  ^' So  verf  spiritual !  PUuok 
tagenet  said  to  me,  as  we  went  home  the  first  night,  that  he  looked 
like  a  golden  phantom.  I  think  him  very  like  you,  Yenetia ;  in- 
deed there  can  be  no  doubt  you  inherited  your  face  from  your 
father." 

"  Ah!  if  you  had  seen  his  portrait  at  Qherbury,  when  he  was 
onlv  twenty  I  *'  said  Yenetia.  "  That  was  a  golden  phantom,  or 
rather  he  looked  like  Hyperion.  What  are  you  siauring  at  so^ 
Qeorgel" 

"  I  do  not  like  this  wind,"  muttered  Captain  Cadurcui.  "There 
it  goes." 

"  You  cannot  see  the  wind,  Qeorge  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  can,  Yenetia^  and  I  do  not  like  it  at  alL  Do  you  see 
that  black  spot  flitting  like  a  shade  over  the  sea  1  It  is  nke  the 
reflection  of  a  cloud  on  the  water ;  but  there  is  no  cloud.  Well, 
that  is  the  wind,  Yenetia,  and  a  very  wicked  wind  too.*' 

"  How  strange  1    Is  that  indeed  the  wind  ? " 

"  We  had  better  return  home,*'  said  Captain  CadurdB.  "  I  wiak 
they  had  not  gone  to  Lavenza.'* 

"  But  there  is  no  danger  1*'  said  Yenetia. 

"  Danger  ?  No !  no  duiger,  but  they  may  get  a  wet  jackei" 

They  walked  on ;  but  Captain  Cadurcis  was  rather  distrait :  his 
eye  was  always  watching  the  wind ;  at  last  he  said,  "  I  tell  you, 
Yenetia,  we  must  walk  quickly;  for,  by  Jove,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  white  squall." 

They  hurried  their  pace,  Yenetia  mentioned  her  alarm  again 
about  the  boat,  but  her  companion  reassured  her :  yet  his  manner 
iras  not  so  confident  as  his  words. 

A  white  mist  began  to  curl  above  the  horizon,  the  blueness  of 
the  day  seemed  suddenly  to  fade,  and  its  colour  became  gre^; 
there  was  a  swell  on  the  waters  that  hitherto  had  been  quite 
glassy,  and  they  were  covered  with  a  scurfy  foam. 

"  I  wish  1  had  been  witk.  them,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis,  evidently 
Tery  anxious. 
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'^  George,  you  axe  alanned/'  said  Veneiia)  earnestly.  "  I  am  mm 
there  is  cUinger." 

**  Danger !  How  can  there  be  danger,  Yenetia  ?  Perhaps  they 
are  in  port  by  this  time.  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  them  at  Spezzia. 
I  wUl  see  you  home  and  run  down  to  them.  Only  hurry,  for  your 
own  sake,  for  you  do  not  know  what  a  white  squaU  in  the  Meditei^ 
ranean  is.    We  have  but  a  few  moments.** 

And  even  at  this  very  instant,  the  wind  came  roaring  and  rush- 
ing with  such  a  Tiolent  gush  that  Yenetia  could  scarcely  stand ; 
Q^rge  ^ut  his  arm  round  her  to  support  her.  The  air  was  filled 
with  tmck  white  ya}>our,  so  that  tney  could  no  longer  see  the 
ocean^  only  the  surf  rising  yery  high  all  along  the  coast. 

"  Keep  close  to  me,  Yenetia,  said  Captain  Oadurcis ;  *'  hold  my 
arm  and  I  will  walk  first,  for  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see  a  yara 
before  us  in  a  minute.  I  know  where  we  are.  We  are  aboye  the 
oliye  wood,  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  rayine. '  These  Mediter- 
ranean white  squalls  are  nasty  things;  I  had  sooner  by  half  be  in 
a  south-wester ;  for  one  cannot  run  before  the  wind  in  this  bay, 
the  reefs  stretch  such  a  long  way  out.** 

The  danger,  and  the  inutility  of  expressing  fears  which  could 
only  perplex  her  guide,  made  Yenetia  silent,  but  she  was  terrified. 
She  could  not  diyest  herself  of  apprehension  about  her  father  and 
Plantagenet.  In  spite  of  all  he  said,  it  was  eyident  that  her  com- 
panion was  alarmed. 

They  had  now  entered  the  yalley :  the  mountains  had  in  some 
degree  kept  off  the  yapour ;  the  air  was  more  clear.  Yenetia  and 
Captain  Cadurcis  stopped  a  moment  to  breathe.  "  Now,  Yenetia, 
yoi^  are  safe,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "  I  will  not  come  in ;  I  will 
run  down  to  the  bay  at  once.*'  He  wiped  the  mist  off  his  £ace : 
Yenetia  perceiyed  him  deadly  pale. 

^  Qeorge,**  she  said,  '^conceal  nothing  from  me ;  there  is  danger, 
imminent  danger.    Tell  me  at  once.** 

''Indeed,  Yenetia,**  said  Captain  Cadurcis,  "I  am  sure  eyery- 
thing  will  be  quite  right  l^ere  is  some  danger,  certainly,  at  tlus 
moment,  but  of  course,  long  ago,  they  haye  run  into  harbour.  I 
haye  no  doubt  they  are  at  Spezzia  at  this  moment.  Now,  do  not 
be  alarmed  :  indeed  there  is  no  cause.  God  bless  you !  **  he  said, 
and  bounded  away.  "  No  cause,**  thought  he  to  himself,  as  the 
wind  sounded  like  thunder,  and  the  yapour  came  rushing  up  the 
rayine.  '<  God  grant  I  may  foe  ri^ht :  but  neither  between  the 
Tropics  nor  on  the  Line  Eaye  I  witnessed  a  seyerer  squall  than 
this !  What  open  boat  can  liye  in  this  weather !  Oh  I  that  I  had 
been  with  t^em  1    I  shall  neyer  forgiye  myself  1'* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TavSf  lA  found  h«r  mother  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  as 
was  her  custom  when  she  was  agitated.  She  hurried  to  her  daughter. 
'^Tou  must  change  your  dress  instantly,  Yenetia^"  said  Lady  An- 
nabel.   ''Where  IS  George r' 

*'  He  has  gone  down  to  Speszia  to  papa  and  Plantagenet ;  it  is 
a  white  squall ;  it  comes  on  very  suddenly  in  this  sea.  He  ran 
down  to  Spezzia  instantly,  because  he  thought  they  would  bo 
wet^''  said  the  agitated  Yenetia,  speaking  with  rapidity  and  trying 
to  appear  calm. 

**  Are  they  at  Spezzia  1"  inquired  Lady  Annabel  quickly. 

^George  has  no  doubt  they  are,  mother,"  said  Yenetia. 

"  No  doubt ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  in  great  distress :  ^  God 
grant  they  may  be  only  wet." 

*<  Dearest  mother,"  said  Yenetia,  approaching  her.  but  speech 
deserted  her.  She  had  adranced  to  encourage  iMy  Annabel  but 
h^  own  fear  checked  the  words  on  her  lips. 

?  Change  your  dress,  Yenetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel ;  ^lose  no 
tiine  in  doing  that.  I  think  I  will  send  down  to  Spezzia  at 
once." 

^  That  is  useless  now,  dear  mother,  for  George  is  there." 

'*  Go,  dearest,"  said  Lady  Annabel ;  '*  I  dare  say,  we  haye  no 
<ause  for  fear,  but  I  am  exceedingly  alarmed  about  your  father, 
about  them :  I  am,  indeed.  I  do  not  like  these  sudden  squalls, 
and  I  neyer  liked  this  boating;  indeed,  I  neyer  did.  George 
being  with  them  reconciled  me  to  it.  Now  go,  Yenetia,  go,  my 
love. 

Yenetia  quitted  the  room.  She  was  so  agitated  that  she  made 
Pauncefort  a  confidant  of  her  apprehensions. 

^  La !  my  dear  miss,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  ^  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing !  Do  not  you  remember  what  the 
old  man  said  at  Weymouth,  *  there  is  many  a  boat  will  live  in  a 
rougher  sea  than  a  ship  ;'  and  it  is  such  an  unlikely  thing,  it  is 
indeed,  Miss  Yenetia.  I  am  certain  sure  my  lord  can  manage  a 
boat  as  well  as  a  common  sailor,  and  master  is  hardly  less  used  to 
it  than  he.  La !  miss^  don't  make  yourself  nervous  about  any  sucb 
preposterous  ideas.  And  I  dare  say  you  will  find  them  in  the 
saloon  when  you  go  down  again.  Keally  I  should  not  wonder. 
I  think  you  had  better  wear  your  twill  dress ;  I  have  put  the  new 
trimming  on." 

They  had  not  retuined  when  Yenetia  joined  her  mother.  That 
indeed  she  could  scarcely  expect.  But  in  about  half  an  hour,  a 
message  arrived  from  Captain  Cadurcis  that  they  were  not  at  Spez- 
zia, but  from  something  he  had  heard,  he  had  no  doubt  they  were 
at  Sarzana,  and  he  was  going  to  ride  on  there  at  once.  He  felt 
sure,  however,  from  what  he  had  heard  they  were  at  Sarzana.  This 
communication  afforded  Lady  Annabel  a  little  ease,  but  Yenetia's 
heart  misgave  her.    She  recalled  the  alarm  of  George  in  the 
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xnoming  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  disguise,  and  she 
thought  she  recognised  in  this  hurried  message  and  yague  assur- 
ances of  safety  something  of  the  same  appiehaisioii,  and  the  same 
fruitless  efforts  to  concesJ  it. 

Now  came  the  time  of  terrible  Buspenie*  flaniana  was  nearly 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Spezzia.  l%e.  eTening  must  arrive 
before  they  could  receive  intelugeBce  from  Oaptain  Cadurcis.  In 
the  mean  time  the  sauall  died  away  ;  the  heavens  beeame  again 
bright,  and  though  tne  waTes  were  still  tumultuous  the  surf  wae 
greatly  decreased.  Iduiy  Annabel  had  already  sent  down  more 
than  one  messenger  to  the  bay,  but  they  brought  no  intelligence 
she  resoWed  now  to  go  herself,  that  ahie  might  have  the  satisfaction 
of  herself  cross-examining  the  fishermen  who  had  been  driTsn  in 
from  yarious  parts  by  stress  of  weather.  She  would  not  let  Venetia 
accompany  her,  who,  she  feared,  might  already  suffer  from  the 
exertions  and  rough  weather  of  the  morning.  This  was  a  most 
anxious  hour,  and  yet  the  absence  of  her  mother  was  in  some 
degree  a  relief  to  Y enetia ;  it  at  least  freed  her  from  the  perpetual 
effort  of  assumed  composure.  While  her  mother  remained,  Ye- 
netia  had  afiected  to  read,  though  her  eye  wandered  listlessly 
oyer  the  page,  or  to  draw,  though  the  pencil  trembled  in  her 
hand ;  anytmnff  which  miffht  guard  her  from  conyeying  to  her 
mother  that  sne  shared  tne  apprehensions  which  had  already 
darkened  her  mother's  mind.  But  now  that  Lady  Annabel  ynm 
gone,  Yenetia,  muffling  herself  up  in  her  shawl,  threw  herself  on  a 
Bofay  and  there  she  remained  witkout  a  thought,  her  ndnd  a  chaoe 
of  terrible  images. 

Her  mother  returned,  and  with  a  radiant  countenance.  Yenetia 
sprang  from  the  sofa.  '<  There  is  good  news  ;  O  mother  I  haye 
they  returned?'* 

''They  are  not  at  Spezzia^"  said  Lady  Annabel,  throwing 
herself  into  a  chair  pantmg  for  breath ;  "  but  there  is  sood  news. 
Tou  see  I  was  right  to  go,  Venetia.  These  stupid  people  we  send 
only  ask  questions,  and  take  the  first  answer,  i  hayo  seen  a 
fisherman,  and  he  says  he  heard  that  two  persons,  Englishmen  he. 
belieyes,  haye  put  into  Lerici  in  an  open  beat." 

''  Qod  be  praised  t"  said  Yenetia.  **  0  mother,  I  can  now  confess 
to  you  the  terror  I  haye  all  alon^  felt." 

"  My  own  heart  assures  me  of  it,  my  child,"  said  Lady  Annabel 
weeping ;  and  they  mingled  their  tears  together,  but  tears  not  of 
sorrow. 

''Poor  Qeorge  1"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "he  will  haye  a  terrible 
journey  to  Sarzana,  and  be  feeling  so  much  for  us  I  Perhaps  he 
may  meet  them." 

"I  feel  assured  he  will,"  said  Yenetia;  "and  perhaps  ere  long 
they  will  all  three  be  here  again.    Joy  !  joy ! " 

'^  They  must  never  go  in  that  boat  again,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"  0 !  they  never  will,  dearest  mother,  if  you  ask  them  not/'  said 
Yenetia. 
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^  We  will  send  to  Lerici,"  said  Ladj  Annabel. 

**  Instantly,"  said  Yeneiia ;  "  but  I  dare  say  they  have  already 
sent  us  a  messenffer." 

^'No!"  said  Lady  Annabel;  ^'men  treat  the  danger  that  is 
past  yery  lightly.     We  shall  not  hear  from  them  except  in  person/' 

Time  now  flew  more  lightly.  .  They  were  both  easy  in  their 
minds.  The  messenger  was  despatched  to  Leriei ;  but  even  Leriei 
was  a  considerable  distance,  and  hours  must  elapse  before  his 
return.  Still  there  was  the  hope  of  seeing  them,  or  hearing  from 
them  in  the  interral. 

**  I  must  go  out,  dear  mother,"  said  Yenetia.  "  Let  us  both  go 
out*  It  is  now  Teiy  fine.  Let  us  go  just  to  the  Ravine,  for  indeed 
it  is  impossible  to  remain  here." 

Accordingly  they  both  went  forth,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
coast  which  commanded  a  view  on  all  sides.  All  was  radiant 
again,  and  comparatiTely  calm.  Yenetia  looked  upon  the  sea, 
and  said,  ^  Ah !  I  never  shall  forget  a  white  squall  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  all  this  splendour." 

It  was  sunset :  they  returned  home.  So  news  yet  from  Leriei. 
Lady  Annabel  grew  uneasy  again.  The  pensive  and  melancholy 
hour  encouraged  gloom ;  but  Yenetia^  who  vras  sanguine,  encou- 
raged her  mother. 

'^  Suppose  they  woe  not  EpglishmeD  in  the  boat,"  said  Lady' 
Annabel. 

''It  is  impossible,  mother.  What  other  two  persons  in  this 
nmghbourhood  oould  have  been  in  an  open  boat  ?  Besides,  the 
man  said  Englishmen.  You  remember,  he  said  Englishmen. 
Tou  are  quite  sure  he  did  ?  It  must  be  they.  I  feel  as  convinced 
of  it  as  of  your  presence." 

''  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt."  said  Lady  Annabel  "  I  wish 
that  the  messenger  would  return. 

The  messenger  did  return.  No  two  persons  in  an  open  boat  had 
put  into  Leriei ;  but  a  boat,  like  the  one  described,  with  eveiy 
stitch  of  canvass  set,  had  passed  Leriei  just  before  the  squall  com- 
menced, and,  the  people  there  doubted  not,  had  made  Sarzana. 

Leuly  Annabd  turned  pale,  but  Yenetia  was  still  sanguine. 
'^Tliey  are  at  Samna,"  she  said;  ''they  must  be  at  Sarzana; 
you  see  George  was  right  He  said  he  was  sure  they  were  at 
Sarzana.    Besides,  dear  mother,  he  heard  they  were  at  Sarzana*" 

"  And  we  heavd  they  were  at  Leriei,"  said  Lady  Annabel  in  a 
melancholy  tone. 

"  And  so  they  were,  deiir  mother ;  it  all  agrees.  The  accounts 
are  very  consistent.  Do  not  ^ou  see  how  very  consistent  they 
are  1  They  were  seen  at  Leriei,  and  were  ofF  L^oi,  but  they 
noade  Sarzana  ;  and  Qeorge  heard  they  were  at  Sarzana.  I  am 
certain  they  are  at  Sarzana.  I  feel  quite  easy ;  I  feel  as  easy  as 
if  they  were  here.  They  are  safe  at  Sarzana.  But  it  is  too 
£ur  to  return  to-night.  We  shall  see  them  at  breakfut  to-morrow^ 
^aU  thvde;' 
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^Yenetia,  dearest !  do  not  you  sit  up/'  said  her  mother.  ''I 
think  there  is  a  chance  of  Ckorge  returning ;  I  feel  assured  h» 
will  send  to-night ;  hut  late,  6t  course.    Go,  dearest,  and  sleep." 

''  Sleep !  *'  thought  Venetia  to  herself ;  hut  to  please  her  mother 
she  retired. 

'' Qood-night,  my  child,"  said  Lady  AnnaheL  ^The  moment 
any  one  axriyes,  you  shall  be  aroused. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Veitbtia,  without  undressing,  lay  down  on  her  bed,  watching  foi 
some  sound  that  might  give  her  hope  of  Georffe's  return.  Dwelling 
on  eyery  instant,  the  time  dragged  heayily  along,  and  she  thought 
that  the  night  had  hall  passed  when  Fauncefort  entered  her 
room,  and  she  learnt,  to  ner  surprise,  that  only  an  hour  had 
elapsed  since  she  had  parted  &om  her  mother.  This  entrance  of 
Pauncefort  had  giyen  Venetia  a  momentary  hope  that  they  had 
returned. 

''  I  assure  you.  Miss  Venetia,  it  is  only  an  hour,^*  said  Paunce- 
fort, "and  nothing  could  haye  happened.  Now  do  try  to  go  to 
sleep,  that  is  a  dear  young  lady,  for  I  am  certain  sure  that  they 
will  all  return  in  the  morning,  as  I  am  here.  I  was  telling  my 
lady  just  now,  I  said,  says  I,  I  dare  say  they  are  all  yery  wet»  and 
yeiT  fatigued.'* 

"They  would  haye  returned,  Pauncefort,"  said  Venetia^  "or 
they  would  haye  sent.    They  are  not  at  Sarzana." 

"  La !  Miss  Venetia,  why  should  they  be  at  Sarzana  1  Why 
should  they  not  haye  gone  much  farther  on !  For,  as  Vicenzo 
was  just  saying  to  me,  and  Vicenzo  knows  all  about  the  coast, 
with  such  a  wind  as  this,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  at 
Leghorn." 

«  Oh !  Pauncefort,"  said  Venetia, "  I  am  sick  at  heart ! " 

"Now  really.  Miss  Venetia,  do  not  take  on  so !"  said  Paunce- 
fort ;  "for  do  not  you  remember  when  his  lordship  ran  away  ftx>m 
the  abbey,  and  went  a  gipsying,  nothing  would  persuade  poor 
Mrs.  Gadurcis  that  he  was  not  roobed  and  murdered,  and  yet  you 
see  he  was  as  safe  and  soimd  all  the  time,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
Cherbury." 

"Does  Vizceno  really  think  they  could  haye  reached  Leghorn  t" 
said  Venetia,  clinging  to  eyery  fragment  of  hope. 

"He  is  morally  sure  of  it,  M&  Venetia,  said  Pauncefort, 
"and  I  feel  quite  as  certain,  for  Vicenzo  is  always  right." 

"  I  had  confidence  about  Sarzana,"  said  Venetia ;  "  I  really  did 
belieye  they  were  at  Sarzana.  If  only  Captain  Cadurcis  would 
return  ;  if  ne  only  would  return,  and  say  they  were  not  at  Sar- 
nna^  I  would  tiy  to  belieye  they  were  at  Leghorn." 

"  Now,  Miss  Venetia,"  said  Pauncefort,  "  I  am  certain  sure  that 
they  are  quite  safe ;  for  my  lord  is  a  yery  good  sailor ;  he  i% 
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Indeed ;  all  the  men  say  so ;  and  the  hoat  is  as  seaworthy  a  hoat 
as  boat  can  be.  There  is  not  the  slightest  fear,  I  do  assure  you, 
Miss." 

*^  Do  the  men  say  that  Plantagenet  is  a  good  sailor  V*  inquired 
Venetia. 

"Quite  professional!**  said  Mistress  Pauncefort ;  ''and  can 
command  a  ship  as  well  as  the  best  of  them.    They  ail  say  that.*' 

*'  Hush !  Pauncefort,  I  hear  something." 

"It*s  only  my  lady,  Miss.    I  know  her  step.'* 

"  Is  my  mother  going  to  bed  1"  said  Venetia. 

"Yes,"  said  Pauncefort, " my  lady  sent  me  here  to  see  after 
you.    I  wish  I  could  tell  her  you  were  asleep." 

''It  is  impossible  to  sleep,"  said  Venetia,  rising  up  from  the 
bed,  withdrawing  the  curtain,  and  looking  at  the  sky.  "  What  a 
peaceful  night !  I  wish  my  heart  were  Uke  the  sky.  I  think  I 
will  go  to  mamma,  Pauncefort !  ** 

"  Oh !  dear.  Miss  Venetia,  I  am  sure  I  think  you  had  better  not. 
If  you  and  my  lady,  now,  would  only  just  go  to  sleep,  and  forget 
everything  till  morning,  it  would  be  much  better  for  you.  Be- 
sides, I  am  sure  if  my  laSy  knew  you  were  not  gone  to  bed  already, 
it  would  only  make  her  doubly  anxious.  Now,  really,  Miss 
Venetia,  do  take  my  advice,  and  just  lie  down  again.  You  may  be 
sure  the  moment  any  one  arrives  I  will  let  you  know.  Indeed,  I 
shall  go  and  tell  my  lady  that  you  are  lying  down,  as  it  is,  and 
very  drowsy  ;**  and,  so  saying.  Mistress  Pauncefort  caught  up  her 
candle,  and  bustled  out  of  the  room. 

Venetia  took  up  the  volume  of  her  father's  poems,  which 
Gadurcis  had  filled  with  his  notes.  How  little  did  Plantagenet 
anticipate,  when  he  thus  expressed  at  Athens  the  passing  impres- 
sions of  his  mind,  that  ere  a  year  had  glided  away,  his  fate  would 
be  so  intimately  blended  with  that  of  Herbert !  It  was  impossi- 
ble, however,  for  Venetia  to  lose  herself  in  a  volume  which  under 
any  other  circumstances  might  have  compelled  her  spirit ;  the  very 
associations  with  the  writers  added  to  the  terrible  restlessness  of 
her  mind.  She  paused  each  instant  to  listen  for  the  wishcd-for 
soimd,  but  a  mute  stillness  reigned  throughout  the  house  and 
household.  There  was  something  in  this  deep,  unbroken  silence^ 
at  a  moment  when  anxie^  was  universally  diffused  among  the 
dwellers  beneath  that  roo^  and  the  heart  of  more  than  one  of 
them  was  throbbing  with  all  the  torture  of  the  most  awful  sus- 
pense, that  fell  upon  Venetia*s  excited  nerves  with  a  very  painful 
and  even  insufferable  influence.  She  longed  for  sound — ^for  some 
noise  that  might  assure  her  she  was  not  the  victim  of  a  trance. 
She  closed  her  volume  with  energy,  and  she  started  at  the  sound 
she  had  herself  cieated.  She  rose  and  opened  the  door  of  her 
chamber  very  softly,  and  walked  into  the  vestibule.  There  were 
caps,  and  cloaks,  and  whips,  and  canes  of  Cadurcis  and  her  father, 
lymg  about  in  familiar  confusion.  It  seemed  impossible  but  that 
they  were  sleeping,  as  usual,  under  the  same  roof.    And  where 
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were  tbey  ?  That  flhe  Bhould  live  and  be  uaable  to  answer  that 
terrible  question !  When  she  felt  the  utter  helplessness  of  all  her 
strong  sympathy  towards  them,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  must  ffo 
mad.  She  gazed  around  her  with  a  wild  and  vacant  stare.  At 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  there  was  a  fear  maturing  into  conviction 
too  horrible  for  expression.  She  returned  to  her  own  chamber, 
and  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  her  anxiety,  and  the  increased 
coolness  of  the  night,  made  her  at  length  (drowsy.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  and  slumbered. 

She  started  in  her  sleep— «he  awoke — ^she  dreamed  they  had 
come  home.  She  rose  ana  looked  at  the  progress  of  the  night. 
The  night  was  waning  fast ;  a  grey  light  was  on  the  landscape ; 
the  point  of  day  approached.  Venetia  stole  softly  to  her  mother's 
room,  and  entered  it  with  a  soundless  step.  Lady  Annabel  had 
not  retired  to  bed.  She  had  aat  up  the  whole  night,  and  was  now 
asleep.  A  lamp  on  a  small  table  was  burning  at  her  side,  and  she 
held,  firmly  grasped  in  her  hand,  the  letter  of  her  husband,  which 
he  had  addressea  to  her  at  Venice,  and  which  she  had  been  evi- 
dently reading.  A  tear  glided  down  the  cheek  of  Venetia  as  she 
watched  her  mother  retaining  that  letter  with  fondness  even  in 
her  sleep,  and  when  she  thought  of  all  the  misery,  and  heart- 
aches, and  harrowing  hours  that  had  preceded  its  receipt,  and 
which  Venetia  believed  that  letter  had  cured  for  ever.  What 
misery  awaited  them  now?  Why  were  they  watchers  of  the 
night?  She  shuddered  when  these  dreadful  questions  flitted 
through  her  mind.  She  shuddered  and  sighed.  Her  mother 
started,  and  woke. 

^  Who  is  there  ?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

*"  Venetia." 

**  My  child,  have  you  not  slept  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  and  I  woke  refreshed,  as  I  hope  you  do." 

''  I  wake  with  trust  in  Gk)d's  mercy,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  ^  Tell 
me  the  hour?" 

<<  It  is  just  upon  dawn^  mother." 

<^  Dawn !  no  one  has  returned,  or  come  ?" 

^  The  house  is  still,  mother." 

"  I  would  you  were  in  bed,  my  child." 

"  Mother,  I  can  sleep  no  more.  I  wish  to  be  with  you  ;" — ^and 
Venetia  seated  herself  at  her  mother's  feet,  and  reclined  her  head 
upon  her  mother's  knee. 

'<  I  am  glad  the  night  has  passed,  Venetia,?  said  Lad^  Annabel, 
in  a  6up{)ressed  yet  solemn  tone.  "  It  has  been  a  trial."  And 
here  she  placed  the  letter  in  her  bosom.  Venetia  could  only 
answer  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  wish  Pauncefort  would  come,"  said  Lady  Annabel ;  "and 
yet  I  do  not  like  to  rouse  her,  she  was  up  so  late,  poor  creature ! 
If  it  be  the  dawn  I  should  like  to  send  out  messengers  again ; 
something  may  be  heard  at  Spezzia." 

*'  Vicenzo  thinks  they  have  gone  to  Leghorn,  mother." 
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^  Has  he  heard  anything  V  said  Lady  Annabel,  eagerly. 

^  Ko,  but  he  is  an  excellent  judge/'  said  Yenetia,  repeating  all 
Panncefort's  consolatory  chatter  ;  *'  he  knows  the  coast  so  weU. 
He  says  he  is  sure  the  wind  would  carry  them  on  to  Leghorn ; 
and  that  accounts,  you  know,  mother,  for  George  not  returning. 
They  are  all  at  Leghorn.'* 

«  Would  that  George  would  return,"  murmured  Lady  Anna- 
bel;  ^'  I  wish  I  could  see  again  that  sailor  who  said  they  were  at 
Lerici.    He  was  an  intelligent  man." 

^  Perha])s  if  we  send  down  to  the  bay  he  may  be  there," 
said  Yenetia. 

'^  Hush  !  I  hear  a  step !"  said  Lady  Annabel 

Yenetia  sprung  up  and  opened  the  door,  but  it  was  only 
Pauncefort  in  the  vestibule. 

'^  The  household  are  all  up,  my  lady,"  said  that  important  per- 
sonage entering ;  ^^  'tis  a  beautiful  morning.  Yicenzo  has  run 
down  to  the  bay,  my  lady;  I  sent  him  oif  immediately.  Yi- 
oenzo  says  he  is  certain  sure  they  are  at  Leghorn,  my  lady— 
and  this  time  three  years,  the  yery  same  thing  happened.  They 
were  fishing  for  anchovies,  my  lady,  close  by,  my  lady,  near 
Sarzana — two  young  men,  or  rather  one  about  the  same  age  as 
master,  and  one  like  my  lord— cousins  my  lady,  and  just  in  the 
same  sort  of  boat,  my  lady ;  and  there  came  on  a  squall,  just 
the  same  sort  of  squall,  my  lady,  and  they  did  not  return  home ; 
and  every  one  was  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  my  lady,  and 
their  wrves  and  iunilies'  quite  distracted — and  after  all  they  were 
at  Leghorn ;  for  this  sort  of  wind  always  takes  your  open  boats 
to  Leghorn,  Yicenzo  says." 

The  sun  rose,  the  household  were  all  BtiiTing,'  and  many  of  them 
abroad  ;  the  common  routine  of  domestic  duty  seemed,  by  som« 
general  yet  not  expressed  understanding,  to  have  ceased.  Tlui 
htdies  descended  betow  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  went  forth  intc 
the  valley,  once  the  happy  valley.  What  was  to  be  its  future 
denomiuation  ?  Yicenzo  returned  from  the  bay,  and  he  contrived 
to  return  with  cheering  intelligence.  The  master  of  a  felucca 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  squall  had  put  in  at  Lerici,  and  in  the 
evening  dropped  down  to  Spezzia,  had  met  an  open  boat  an  hour 
before  he  reached  Sarzana,  and  was  quite  confident  that  if  it  had 
put  into  port,  it  must  have  been,  from  the  speed  at  which  it  was 

O,  a  great  distance  down  the  coast.  No  wrecks  had  been 
of  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  intelligence,  the  gladsome 
time  of  day,  and  the  non-arrival  of  Captain  Cadurcis,  which 
according  to  their  mood  was  ^ways  a  circumstance  that  counted 
either  for  ^ood  or  for  evil,  and  the  sanguine  feelings  which  make 
us  always  cling  to  hope,  altogether  reassured  our  friends ;  Yenetia 
dismissed  from  her  mind  the  dark  thought  which  for  a  moment 
had  haunted  her  in  the  noon  of  night ;  and  still  it  wae  a  suspense, 
a  painful  agitating  suspense^  but  only  suspense  that  yet  influ- 
enced them. 
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<'  Time  l"  said  Ladj  Annabel.    ^  Time !  we  must  wait." 

Yenetia  consoled  her  mother ;  she  affected  even  a  gaiety  of 
spirit ;  she  was  sure  that  Yicenzo  would  turn  out  to  be  right,  after 
ail :  Pauncefort  said  he  always  was  rights  and  that  they  were  at 
Leghorn. 

The  day  wore  apace ;  the  noon  arrived  and  passed ;  it  was  even 
approaching  sunset.  Lady  Annabel  was  almost  afraid  to  counter- 
oraer  the  usual  meals,  lest  Yenetia  should  comprehend  her  secret 
terror ;  the  very  same  sentiment  influenced  Yenetia.  Thus  they 
both  had  submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  breakfast,  but  when  the 
hour  of  dinner  approached  they  could  neither  endure  the  mockery. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  they 
proposed  thai^  instead  of  dining,  they  should  walk  down  to  the 
bay. 

'^  I  trust  we  shall  at  least  heai  something  before  the  night,'* 
said  Lady  Annabel.  "  I  confess  I  dread  the  coming  night.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  endure  it." 

«  The  longer  we  do  not  hear,  the  more  certain  1  am  ot  their 
beinff  at  Leghorn,"  said  Yenetia. 

'^  1  have  a  great  mind  to  travel  there  to-night,"  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

As  they  were  stepping  into  the  portico,  Yenetia  recognised  CSap- 
tain  Gadurcis  in  the  distance.  She  turned  pale  ;  she  would  have 
fallen  had  she  not  leaned  on  her  mother,  who  was  not  so  advanced, 
and  who  had  not  seen  him. 

*^  What  is  the  matter,  Yenetia  f "  said  Lady  Annabel,  alarmed. 

^  He  is  here,  he  is  here !" 

«Marmion?" 

**  No,  George.    Let  me  sit  down." 

Her  mother  tried  to  support  her  to  %  chair.  Lady  Annabel 
took  off  her  bonnet.  She  had  not  strength  to  wdk  forth.  She 
could  not  speak.  She  sat  down  opposite  Yenetia.  and  her  counte- 
nancepictured  distress  to  so  paintul  a  de^ee,  that  at  any  other 
time  Yenetia  would  have  flown  to  her,  but  in  this  crisis  of  suspense 
it  was  impossible.  Qeorge  was  in  sight ;  he  was  in  the  portico ; 
he  was  in  the  room. 

He  looked  wan,  haggard,  and  distracted.  More  than  once  he 
essayed  to  speak,  but  failed. 

Lady  Annabel  looked  at  him  with  a  strange,  delirious  expression. 
Yenetia  rushed  forward  and  seized  his  arm,  and  gazed  intently  on 
his  faoe.    He  shrank  from  her  glance ;  his  firame  trembled. 


CHAPTER  Xlt 

Iir  the  neart  of  the  tempest  Captain  Cadurcis  traced  his  way  in  a 
sea  of  vapour  with  extreme  danger  and  difficulty  to  the  shores 
On  his  arrival  at  Spezzia,  however,  scarcely  a  house  was  visiUe^ 
and  the  only  evidence  of  Uxe  situation  of  the  place  was  the  cessa* 
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lion  of  an  immense  white  surf  which  otherwise  indicated  the  line 
of  the  sea,  but  the  absence  of  which  proved  his  contiguity  to  a 
harbour.  In  the  thick  fog  he  heard  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the 
returning  fishermen,  and  of  their  wives  and  children  responding 
from  the  land  to  their  exclamations.  He  was  forced,  therefore,  to 
wait  at  Spezzia  in  an  agony  of  impotent  suspense  until  the  fury  of 
the  storm  was  over  and  the  sky  was  partially  cleared.  At  length 
the  objects  became  gradually  less  obscure ;  ne  could  trace  the  out- 
line of  the  houses,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  water  half  a  mile 
out,  and  soon  the  old  castles  which  guard  the  entrance  of  the 
strait  that  leads  into  the  gulf,  looming  in  the  distance,  and  now 
and  then  a  group  of  human  beings  in  tne  vanishing  vapour.  Of 
these  he  ms^e  some  inquiries,  but  in  vain,  respecting  the  boat  and 
his  friends.  He  then  made  the  brig,  but  could  Team  nothing 
except  their  departure  in  the  morning.  He  at  length  obtained  a 
horse  and  galloped  alone  the  coast  towards  Lerici,  keeping  a  sharp 
look  out  as  he  proceeded,  and  stopping  at  every  village  in  his  pro- 
cress  for  inteUigence.  When  he  nad  airived  in  the  coui'se  of  three 
hours  at  Lerici,  the  storm  had  abated,  the  sky  was  dear,  and  no 
evidence  of  the  recent  squall  remained  except  the  agitated  state 
of  the  waves.  At  Lerici  he  could  hear  nothing,  so  he  hurried 
on  to  Sarzana,  where  he  learnt  for  the  first  time  tnat  an  open  boat, 
with  its  sails  set,  had  passed  more  than  an  hour  before  the  squall 
commenced.  From  Sarzana  he  hastened  on  to  Lavenza,  a  little 
port,  the  nearest  searpoint  to  Massa,  and  where  the  Carrara  marble 
IS  shipped  for  England.  Here  also  his  inquiries  were  fruitless,  and, 
exhausted  by  his  exertions,  he  dismounted  and  rested  at  the  inn, 
not  only  for  repose,  but  to  consider  over  the  course  which  he  should 
now  pursue.  The  boat  had  not  been  seen  off  Lavenza^  and  the 
idea  that  they  had  made  the  coast  towards  Leghorn  now  occurred 
to  him.  His  horse  was  so  wearied  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop 
some  time  at  Lavenza,  for  he  could  procure  no  other  mode  of  con- 
veyance ;  the  night  also  was  fast  coming  on,  and  to  proceed  to 
Leghorn  by  this  dangerous  route  at  this  hour  was  impossible.  At 
Lavenza  therefore  he  remained,  resolved  to  hasten  to  Leghorn  at 
break  of  day.  This  was  a  most  awful  night.  Although  physically 
exhausted.  Captain  Cadurcis  could  not  sleep,  and  after  some  vain 
efforts,  he  quitted  his  restless  bed  on  which  he  had  laid  down 
without  undressing,  and  walked  forth  to  the  harbour.  Between 
anxiety  for  Herbert  and  his  cousin,  and  for  the  unhappy  women 
whom  he  had  left  behind,  he  was  nearly  distracted.  He  gazed  on 
the  sea,  as  if  some  sail  in  sight  might  give  ban  a  chance  of  hope. 
His  professional  experience  assured  him  of  all  the  danger  of  the 
squall.  He  could  not  conceive  how  an  open  boat  could  live  in  such 
a  sea,  and  an  instant  return  to  port  so  soon  as  the  squall  com- 
menced, appeared  the  only  chance  of  its  salvation.  Could  they 
have  reached  Leghorn?  It  seemed  impossible.  There  was  no 
hope  they  coidd  now  be  at  Sarzana,  or  Lerici.  When  he  con« 
templated  the  full  contingency  of  what  might  have  occuzied  his 
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mind  wandered  a&d  refdsed  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  the 
terrible  conclusion.    He  thought  the  morning  would  nerer  break. 

There  was  a  cayemoos  rock  by  the  searshore,  that  jutted  into 
the  water  like  a  small  craggy  promontory.  Captain  OadurciB 
climbed  to  its  top,  and  then  descending,  reclined  hunself  upon  an 
inferior  portion  of  it^  which  formed  a  natural  couch  with  the  wave 
on  each  side.  There,  lying  at  his  length,  he  gased  upon  the  moon 
and  stars  whose  brightness  he  thought  would  nerer  dinL  The  Me- 
diterranean is  a  tiddess  sea,  but  the  swell  of  the  waves,  which  still 
set  in  to  the  shore,  bore  occasionally  masses  of  sea-weed  and  other 
marine  formations,  and  deposited  them  around  him,  plashing,  as  it 
broke  against  the  shore,  with  a  melancholy  and  monotonous  sound. 
The  abstraction  of  the  scene,  the  hour,  and  the  surrounding  cir- 
eircumstances,  brought,  however,  no  refireshment  to  the  exhausted 
spirit  of  George  Gadurcis.  He  could  not  think,  indeed  he  did  not 
dare  to  think ;  but  the  villa  of  the  Apennines  and  the  open  boat 
in  the  squall  flitted  continually  before  him.  His  mind  was  feeble^ 
though  ezdted,  and  he  fell  into  a  restless  and  yet  unmeaning  reverie. 
As  lonff  as  he  had  been  in  action,  as  long  as  he  had  been  hurrying 
along  tne  coast,  the  excitem^it  of  motion,  the  constant  exercise  <n 
his  senses,  had  relieved  or  distracted  the  intolerable  suspense.  But 
this  pause — ^this  inevitable  pause  overwhelmed  him.  It  oppressed 
his  spirit,  like  eternity.  And  yet  what  might  the  morning  bring? 
He  almost  wished  that  he  might  remain  for  ever  on  this  ro^ 
watching  the  moon  and  stars,  and  that  the  life  of  the  world  might 
never  recommence. 

He  started,  he  had  &]len  into  a  light  elumber,  he  had  been 
dreaming,  he  thought  he  had  heard  the  voiee  of  Venetia  calliog 
him ;  he  had  forgotten  where  he  was ;  he  stared  at  the  sea  and  sky, 
and  recalled  his  dreadful  consciousness.  The  wave  broke  with  a 
heavy  plash  that  attracted  his  attention;  it  was.  indeed,  tiiat 
sound  that  had  awakened  him.  He  looked  around;  there  was  tome 
object ;  he  started  wildly  from  his  resting-place,  sprang  over  the 
cavern,  and  bounded  on  the  beach.  It  was  a  corpse  ;  he  is  kneeling 
by  its  side.  It  is  the  corpse  of  his  cousin !  liord  Gadurcis  was  a 
fine  swimmer,  and  had  evidently  made'  strong  efforts  for  his  life, 
for  he  was  partly  undressed.  In  all  the  insanity  of  hope,  still 
wilder  than  despair,  George  Gadurcis  seized  the  body  and  bore  it 
some  yards  upon  the  shore.  Life  had  been  long  extinct.  .  The 
corpse  was  cold  and  stark,  the  eyes  closed,  an  expression  of  energy, 
however,  yet  lingering  in  the  fixed  jaw,  and  the  hair  sodden  wuh 
the  sea.  Suddenly  Captain  Gadurcis  rushed  to  the  inn  and  roused 
the  household.  With  a  distracted  air,  and  broken  speech  and  rapid 
motion,  he  communicated  the  catastrophe.  Several  persons,  some 
bearing  torches,  others  blankets  and  coraials.  followed  him  instantly 
to  the  fatal  spot.  They  hurried  to  the  body,  tney  applied  all  the  tvlob 
remedies  of  the  moment,  rather  from  the  impulse  of  nervous  excite- 
ment  than  with  any  practical  purpose ;  for  the  case  had  been  in- 
deed long  hopeless.    While  Captain  C^uicis  leant  over  the  body^ 
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chafing  the  extremities  in  a  huiried  frenzj,  and  gazing  intently  on 
the  countenance,  a  8h9ut  was  heard  from  one  of  the  stragglers^ 
who  had  recently  arrived.  The  sea  had  washed  on  the  beach  ano^ 
ther  corpse :  the  form  of  Mannion  Herbert !  It  would  appear  that 
he  had  made  no  struggle  to  save  himself,  for  his  hand  was  locked 
in  his  waistcoat,  where,  at  the  moment,  he  had  thrust  the  Pheedo, 
showing  that  he  had  been  reading  to  the  last,  and  was  meditating 
on  immortality  when  he  died. 

THB  urn  or  thb  sixth  book. 
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It  was  the  commencement  of  autumn.  ThoTerdnre  of  summer 
still  lingered  on  the  trees,  the  sky  if  not  so  cloudless  was  almost  as 
refulgent  as  Italy ;  and  the  pigeons,  bright  and  glancing,  clustered 
on  the  roof  of  the  hall  of  Onerbury.  The  steward  was  in  attend* 
ance ;  the  household,  all  in  deep  mourning,  were  assembled ;  every- 
thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  mun^diate  aniTal  of  Lady  Annabel 
Herbert. 

**  'Tis  nearly  four  years  come  Martinmas^"  said  the  grey*headed 
butler,  ''since  my  Lady  left  us." 

''And  no  good  has  come  of  it,*'  said  the  housekeeper.  "And  for 
my  part  I  neyer  heard  of  good  coming  from  going  to  foreign  parts." 

"I  shall  like  to  see  Miss  Yenetia  again,"  said  a  housemaid. 
«  Bless  her  sweet  face ! " 

"  I  never  expected  to  see  her  Miss  Yenetia  again  from  all  we 
heard,"  said  a  footman. 

"  God's  will  be  done ! "  said  the  ffrey-headed  butler,  "  but  I  hope 
she  will  find  happiness  at  home.  Tis  nigh  on  twenty  years  since 
I  first  nursed  her  in  these  arms." 

"  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  new  Lord  Oadurds,"  said  the  foot- 
man.   "  I  think  he  was  the  last  of  the  line." 

"It  would  have  been  a  happy  day  if  I  had  liyed  to  have  seen 
the  poor  young  Lord  marry  Miss  Yoietia,"  said  the  housekeeper. 
''I  always  thought  that  match  was  made  in  heaven." 

^  He  was  a  sweet-spoken  young  gentleman,"  said  the  housemaid. 

"For  my  part,"  said  the  footman,  "  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
our  real  master.  Squire  Herbert.  He  was  a  famous  gentleman  by 
all  accounts." 

"  I  wish  they  had  lived  quietly  at  home,"  said  the  housekeeper. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  time  when  my  Lord  returned,"  said 
ilie  grey-headed  butler.    "  I  must  say  I  thought  it  was  a  match.** 
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''Mistress  Pauncefort  seemed  to  think  so/'  said  the  house^ 
maid. 

"  And  she  understands  those  things/'  said  the  footman. 

"  I  see  the  carriage,"  said  a  servant  who  was  at  a  window  in  the 
halL  All  immediately  bustled  about,  and  the  housekeeper  sent  a 
message  to  the  stewaid. 

The  carriage  might  be  just  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  ayenue. 
It  was  some  time  l^fore  ic  entered  the  iron  gates  that  were  thrown 
open  for  its  reception.  The  steward  stood  on  the  steps  with  his 
hat  off,  the  servants  were  ranged  in  order  at  the  entrance.  Touching 
their  horses  with  the  spur,  and  cracking  their  whips,  the  postilions 
dashed  round  the  circular  plot  and  stopped  at  the  hall-door.  Under 
any  circumstances  a  return  home  affcer  an  interval  of  years  is 
rather  an  awful  moment ;  there  was  not  a  servant  who  was  not  vi- 
sibly affected.  On  the  outside  of  the  carriage  was  a  foreign  servant 
and  Mistress  Pauncefort,  who  was  not  so  profuse  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  her  recognitions  of  her  old  friends  ;  her  countenance 
was  graver  than  of  yore.  Misfortune  and  misery  had  subdued  even 
Mistoess  Pauncefort.  The  foreign  servant  opened  the  door  of  the 
carriage ;  a  young  man,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  household,  but 
who  was  in  deep  mourning,  alighted,  and  then  Lady  Annabel  ap- 
peared. The  steward  advanced  to  welcome  her,  the  household 
oowed  and  curtsied.  She  smiled  on  them  for  a  moment  graciously 
and  kindly,  but  her  countenance  immediately  reassumed  a  serious 
air,  and  whispering  one  word  to  the  strange  gentleman,  she  entered 
the  hall  alone,  invitine  the  steward  to  follow  her. 

''  I  hope  your  ladyship  is  well — welcome  home,  my  Lady — ^wel- 
come again  to  Oherbury — a  welcome  return,  my  Lady — hope  Miss 
Yenetia  is  quite  well — ^happy  to  see  your  ladyship  amongst  us 
again,  and  Miss  Yenetia  too,  my  Lady."  Lady  Annabel  acknow- 
l^ged  these  salutations  with  kindness,  and  then,  saying  that  Miss 
Herbert  was  not  very  well  and  was  fatigued  with  her  journey,  she 
dismissed  her  humble  but  trusty  friends.  Lady  Annabel  then 
turned  and  nodded  to  her  fellow  traveller. 

Upon  this  Lord  Oadurcis — ^if  we  must,  indeed,  use  a  title  from 
which  he  himself  shrank— K^urried  a  shrouded  form  in  his  arms 
into  the  hall,  where  the  steward  alone  lingered,  though  with- 
drawn to  the  back  part  of  the  scene ;  and  Lady  Annabel,  advancing 
to  meet  him,  embraced  his  treasured  burthen — ^her  own  unhappy 
child. 

''Now,  Yenetia— dearest  Yenetia,"  she  said,  "'tis  past;  we  are 
at  home.*' 

Yenetia  leant  upon  her  mother,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Up  stairs,  dearest,"  said  Lady  Annabel ;  "  a  little  exertion,  a 
very  little."  Leaning  on  her  mother  and  Lord  Oadurcis,  Yenetia 
ascended  the  staircase,  and  they  reached  the  terrace-room.  Ye- 
netia looked  around  her  as  she  entered  the  chamber,^-that  scene 
of  her  former  Ufe,  endeared  to  her  by  so  many  happy  hours  and  so 
many  sweet  incidents ;  that  chamber  where  she  had  nrst  seen  Plan- 
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tagenet    Lord  Cadurcis  supported  her  to  a  chair,  and  then^  over- 
whelmed by  irresistible  emotion,  she  sank  back  in  a  swoon. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room  but  Pauncefort.  They  re- 
Tived  her ;  Lord  Oadurcis  holding  her  hand,  and  touching,  with  a 
watchful  finger,  her  pulse.  Venetia  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked 
around  her.  Her  mind  did  not  wander;  she  immediately  recog- 
nised where  she  was,  and  recollected  all  that  had  happened.  She 
faintly  smiled,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, "  You  are  aU  too  kind, 
and  I  am  very  weak.  After  our  trials,  what  is  this  1  George, 
she  added,  struggling  to  appear  animated,  *^  you  are  at  length  at 
Cherbury." 

Once  more  at  Cherbury !  It  was,  indeed,  an  event  that  recalled 
a  thousand  associations.  In  the  wild  anguish  of  her  first  grief,  when 
the  dreadful  intelligence  was  broken  to  her,  if  any  one  had  whis- 
pered to  Venetia  that  she  would  yet  find  herself  once  more  at 
Cherbury,  she  would  have  esteemed  the  intimation  as  mockery. 
But  time  and  hope  will  struggle  with  the  most  poignant  affliction, 
and  their  influence  is  irresistible  and  inevitable.  From  her  dark- 
ened chamber  in  their  Mediterranean  villa,  Venetia  had  again  come 
forth,  and  crossed  mountains,  and  traversed  inmiense  plains,  and 
journeyed  through  many  countries.  She  could  not  die,  as  she  had 
supposed  at  first  that  she  must,  and  therefore  she  had  exerted  herself 
to  quit,  and  to  quit  speedily,  a  scene  so  terrible  as  their  late  abode. 
She  was  the  very  first  to  propose  their  return  to  Endand,  and  to 
that  spot  where  she  had  passed  her  early  life,  and  where  she  now 
wished  to  fulfil,  in  quiet  and  seclusion,  the  aUotment  of  her  re- 
maining years;  to  meditate  over  the  marvellous  past,  and  cherish 
its  sweet  and  bitter  recollections.  The  native  firmness  of  Lady 
Annabel,  her  long  exercised  control  over  her  emotions,  the  sadness 
and  subdued  tone  which  the  early  incidents  of  her  career  had  cast 
over  her  character,  her  profound  sympathy  with  her  daughter,  and 
that  religious  consolation  which  never  deserted  her,  had  alike  im- 
pelled and  enabled  her  to  bear  up  against  the  catastrophe  with  more 
fortitude  than  her  child.  The  arrow,  indeed,  had  struck  Venetia 
with  a  double  barb.  She  was  the  victim ;  and  all  the  cares  of  Lady 
Annabel  had  been  directed  to  soothe  and  support  this  stricken  lamb. 
Yet  perhaps  these  unhappy  women  must  have  sunk  under  their  un- 
paralleled calamities,  had  it  not  been  for  the  devotion  of  their  com- 
panion. In  the  despair  of  his  first  emotions,  George  Oadurcis  was 
nearly  plunging  himself  headlong  into  the  wave  that  had  already 
proved  so  fatal  to  his  house.  But  when  he  thought  of  Lady  An- 
nabel and  Venetia  in  a  foreign  land,  without  a  sinele  friend  in  their 
desolation^and  pictured  them  to  himself  with  the  dreads  news  ah* 
ruptly  communicated  by  some  unfeelin  g  stranger ;  and  called  upon, 
in  the  midst  of  their  overwhelming  agony,  to  attend  to  all  the  heart- 
rending arrangements  which  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  the  beings 
to  whom  they  were  devoted,  and  in  whom  all  their  feelings  were  cen- 
tred, must  necessarily  entail  upon  them — he  recoiled  irom  what  he 
contemplated,  as  an  act  of  infamous  desertion.  He  resolved  to  live,  if 
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only  to  preserve  them  from  all  their  impendiDg  troubles,  and  with 
the  hope  that  his  exertions  might  tend,  m  however  slight  a  degree, 
not  to  alleviate— for  that  was  impoBsible — ^but  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  that  terrible  woe,  the  veij  conception  of  which  made  hia 
brain  stagger.  He  carried  the  bodies^  therefore,  with  him  to  Spex- 
zia,  and  Uien  prepared  for  that  fatal  interview,  the  commencement 
of  which  we  first  indicated.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  though 
the  bravest  of  men,  his  courage  faltered  as  he  entered  the  accus- 
tomed ravine.  He  stopped  and  looked  down  on  the  precipice 
below;  he  felt  it  utterly  mipossible  to  meet  them ;  hia  mind  nearly 
deserted  him.  Death,  some  great  and  universal  catastrophe,  an 
earthquake,  a  deluge,  that  woi3d  have  buried  them  all  in  an  instant 
and  a  common  fate,  would  have  been  hailed  by  George  Cadurcis^ 
at  that  moment,  as  good  fortime. 

He  lurked  about  the  ravine  for  nearly  three  hours  before  he 
could  summon  up  heart  for  the  awful  interview.  The  position  he 
had  taken  assured  him  that  no  one  could  approach  tne  villa^  to 
which  he  himself  dared  not  advance.  At  length,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  energetic  despair,  he  had  rushed  forward,  met  them  mstantly, 
and  confessed  with  a  whirling  brain,  and  almost  unconscious  of 
his  utterance,  that  ^they  could  not  hope  to  see  them  again  in  thia 
world." 

What  ensued  must  neither  be  attempted  to  be  described,  nor 
even  remembered.  It  waa  one  of  those  tragedies  of  life  which 
enfeeble  the  most  faithful  memories  at  a  blow,  shatter  nerves 
beyond  the  faculty  of  revival,  cloud  the  mind  for  ever,  or  turn  the 
hair  grey  in  an  instant.  They  carried  Yenetia  delirious  to  her 
bed.  Tne  veiy  despair,  and  almost  madness,  of  her  daughter, 
'  forced  Lady  Annabel  to  self-exertion,  of  which  it  was  difficult  to 
suppose  that  even  she  waa  capable.  And  George,  too,  was  obliged 
to  leave  them.  He  stayed  only  the  night.  A  few  words  pawed 
between  Lady  Annabel  and  himself;  she  wished  the  bodies  to  be 
embalmed,  and  borne  to  England.  There  waa  no  time  to  be  lost, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  be  entrusted  except  George.  He  had  to 
hasten  to  Genoa  to  make  all  these  preparations,  and  for  two  days 
he  was  absent  from  the  villa.  When  lie  returned,  Lady  Annabel 
saw  him,  but  Yenetia  was  for  a  long  time  invisible.  The  moment 
she  grew  composed,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  her  mother  instantly 
to  return  to  Cherbuiy.    All  the  arrangements  necessarily  devolved 

rn  George  Oadurcis.  It  was  his  study  that  Lady  Annabel 
aid  be  troublecT upon  no  point.  The  household  were  discharged, 
all  the  affairs  were  wound  up,  the  felucca  hired  which  waa  to  bear 
them  to  Genoa,  and  in  readiness,  before  he  notified  to  them  that  the 
hour  of  departure  had  arrived.  The  most  bitter  circumstance  waa 
lookine  ajgain  upon  the  sea.  It  seemed  so  intolerable  to  Yenetia, 
that  their  departure  was  delayed  more  than  one  day  in  con- 
sequence :  but  it  was  inevitable ;  they  could  reach  Genoa  in  no 
other  manner.  George  carried  Yenetia  in  his  arms  to  the  boat, 
with  her  &ce  covered  with  a  shawl,  and  bore  her  in  tiie 
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manner  to  ike  hotel  at  (lenoa,  where  their  txavellmg  carriage 
awaited  them. 

They  travelled  home  rapidly.  All  seemed  to  be  impelled  as  it 
were  by  a  restless  desire  for  repose.  Cherbury  was  the  only 
thought  in  Yenetia's  mind.  8he  obseryed  nothing ;  she  made  no 
remark  during  their  journey ;  they  travelled  often  throughout  the 
night ;  but  no  obstacles  occurred,  no  uiconyenienees.  There  was 
one  in  this  miserable  society  whose  only  object  in  life  was  to 
support  Venetia  under  her  terrible  visitation.  Silent^  but  with  an 
eye  that  never  slept^  Qeorge  Oadureis  watched  Venetia  as  a  nurse 
might  a  child.  He  read  her  thoughts,  he  anticipated  her  wishes 
without  inquiring  them;  erexv  arrangement  was  unobtrusively 
made  that  could  possibly  oonsult  her  comfort 

Ihey  passed  through  London  without  stopping  there.  Georee 
would  not  leave  them  for  an  instant ;  nor  would  he  spare  a  thought 
to  his  own  affairs,  though  they  urgently  required  his  attention. 
The  chance  in  his  position  gave  mm  no  consolation;  he  would 
not  allow  his  passport  to  be  nmde  out  with  his  title ;  he  shuddered 
at  being  called  Lord  Oadureis;  and  the  only  reason  that  made  him 
hesitate  about  attending  them  to  Cherbury  was  its  contiguity  to 
his  ancestral  seat,  which  he  resolved  never  to  visit.  There  never 
in  the  world  was  a  less  selfish  and  more  single-hearted  man  than 
George  Oadureis.  Though  the  death  of  his  cousin  had  invested 
him  with  one  of  the  most  ancient  coronets  in  England,  a  noble 
residence,  and  a  fair  estate,  he  would  willingly  have  sacnfieed  his 
life  to  have  recalled  Plantaranet  to  existence,  and  to  have  secured 
the  happiness  of  Venetia  Herbert. 
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The  reader  must  not  suppose,  from  the  irresistible  emotion  that 
overcame  Venetia  at  the  very  moment  of  her  return,  that  she  was 
entirely  prostrated  bv  her  calamities.  On  the  contrary,  her  mind 
had  been  employed  during  the  whole  of  her  journey  to  England. 
in  a  silent  effort  to  endure  her  lot  with  resignation.  She  haa 
resolved  to  bear  up  against  her  misery  with  fortitude,  and  she 
Inherited  from  her  mother  sufficient  firmness  of  mind  to  enable 
her  to  achieve  her  purpose.  She  came  back  to  Oherbuiy  to  live 
with  patience  and  submission;  and  though  her  dreams  of  happi- 
ness might  be  vanished  for  ever,  to  contribute  as  much  as  was  in 
her  power  to  the  content  of  that  dear  and  remaining  relative  who 
was  yet  spared  to  her,  and  who  depended  in  this  world  only  upon 
the  affection  of  her  child.  The  return  to  Cherbury  was  a  pang, 
and  it  was  over.  Venetia  struggled  to  avoid  the  habits  of  an 
invalid;  she  purposed  resuming,  as  far  as  was  in  her  power,  all 
the  pursuits  and  duties  of  her  life ;  and  if  it  were  neither  possible 
nor  even  desirable  to  forget  the  past,  she  dwelt  upon  it  neither  to 
sigh  nor  to  motmur,  but  to  ohensh  in  a  sweet  and  musing  mood 
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the  ties  and  affections  round  which  all  her  feelings  had  once 
gathered  with  so  much  enjoyment  and  so  much  hope. 

She  rose,  therefore,  on  the  morning  after  her  return  to  Cherburj, 
at  least  serene ;  and  she  took  an  early  opportunity,  when  George 
and  her  mother  were  engaged,  and  absent  from  the  terrace-room, 
to  go  forth  alone  and  wander  amid  her  old  haunts.  There  was  not 
a  spot  about  the  park  and  gardens,  which  had  been  favourite 
resorts  of  herself  and  Plantagenet  in  their  childhood,  that  she 
did  not  yisit.  They  were  unchanged ;  as  green,  and  bright,  and 
still,  as  in  old  days,  but  what  was  shei  The  freshness,  and 
brilliancy,  and  careless  happiness  of  her  life,  were  fled  for  ever. 
And  here  he  lired^and  here  ne  roamed,  and  here  his  yoice  sounded, 
now  in  glee,  now  in  melancholy,  now  in  wild  and  fanciful  amuse- 
ment, and  now  pouring  into  her  bosom  all  his  domestic  sorrows. 
It  was  but  ten  years  since  he  first  arriyed  at  Oherbury,  and  wko 
could  have  anticipated  that  that  little,  silent,  reserved  boy  shouli, 
ere  ten  years  had  passed,  have  filled  a  wide  and  lofty  space  in  the 
world's  thought:  that  his  existence  should  have  influenced  the 
mind  of  nations,  and  his  death  eclipsed  their  gaiety !  His  death! 
Terrible  and  disheartening  thought !  Plantagenet  was  no  more. 
But  he  had  not  died  without  a  record.  His  memory  was  embalmed 
in  immortal  verse,  and  he  had  breathed  his  passion  to  his  Yenetia 
in  language  that  lingered  in  the  ear,  and  would  dwell  for  ever  on 
the  lips,  of  his  fellow  men. 

Among  these  woods,  too,  had  Yenetia  first  mused  over  her 
father;  before  her  rose  those  mysterious  chambers,  whose  secret 
she  had  penetrated  at  the  risk  of  her  life.  There  were  no  secrets 
now.  Was  she  happier?  Now  she  felt  that  even  in  her  early 
mystery  there  was  delight,  and  that  hope  was  veiled  beneath  its 
ominous  shadow.  There  was  now  no  future  to  ponder  over ;  her 
hope  was  gone,  and  memory  alone  remained.  AH  the  dreams  of 
those  musing  hours  of  her  hidden  reveries  had  been  realised.  She 
nad  seen  that  father,  that  surpassing  parent,  who  had  satisfied 
alike  her  heart  and  her  ima^nation ;  she  had  been  clasped  to  his 
bosom;  she  had  lived  to  witness  even  her  mother  yield  to  his 
penitent  embrace.  And  he  too  was  gone ;  she  could  never  meet 
him  again  in  this  world — ^in  this  world  in  which  they  had  expe- 
rienced such  exquisite  bliss!  And  now  she  was  once  more  at 
Cherbury  !  Oh!  give  her  back  her  girlhood,  with  all  its  painful 
mystery  and  harassing  doubt !    Give  ner  again  a  future ! 

She  returned  to  the  hall ;  she  met  George  on  the  terrace,  she 
welcomed  him  with  a  sweet,  yet  mournful  smile.  "  I  have  been 
very  selfish,"  she  said,  ''for  I  have  been  walking  alone.  I  mean  to 
introduce  you  to  Cherbury,  but  I  could  not  resist  visiting  some  old 
spots.'*  Her  voice  faltered  in  these  last  words.  They  re-entered 
the  terrace-room  together,  and  joined  her  mother. 

'*  Nothing  is  changed,  mamma,"  said  Yenetia,  in  a  more  cheerful 
tone.    "It  IS  pleasant  to  find  something  that  is  the  same." 

Several  days  passed,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  evinced  no  desire  tc 
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Tisit  his  inheritftnce.  Tet  Lady  Annabel  was  anxious  that  he 
should  do  so,  and  had  more  than  once  impressed  upon  him  the 
propriety.  Even  Venetia  at  length  said  to  him,  "It  is  very  selfish 
in  us  keeping  you  here,  George.  Your  presence  is  a  great  conso- 
lation, and  yet — yet,  ought  you  not  to  visit  your  home?"  She 
avoided  the  naue  of  Oadurcis. 

"I  ought,  dear  Venetia,"  said  George,  "and  I  vriU.  I  have 
promised  Lady  Annabel  twenty  times,  but  I  feel  a  terrible  dis- 
inclination.   To-morrow,  perhaps." 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,"  murmured  Venetia 
to  herself,  "I  scarcely  comprehend  now  what  to-morrow  means." 
And  then  again  addressing  him,  and  with  more  liveliness,  she  said, 
"  We  have  only  one  friend  in  the  world  now,  George,  and  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  be  very  grateful  that  he  is  our  neighbour." 

"  It  is  a  consolation  to  me,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "  for  I  cannot 
remain  here,  and  otherwise  I  should  scarcely  know  how  to  depart." 

"  I  wish  you  would  visit  your  home,  if  only  for  one  morning," 
said  Venetia;  "if  only  to  know  how  very  near  you  are  to  us." 

"I  dread  ^oiug  alone,"  said  Lord  Oadurcis.  "I  cannot  ask 
Lady  Annabel  to  accompany  me,  because "    He  hesitated. 

"  Because ? "  inquired  Venetia. 

"  I  cannot  ask  or  wish  her  to  leave  you." 

"You  are  always  thinking  of  me,  dear  George,"  said  Venetia, 
artlessly.  "I  assure  you,  I  have  come  back  to  Cherbury  to  be 
happy.  I  must  visit  your  home  some  day,  and  I  hope  I  sliall  visit 
it  often.    We  will  all  go — soon,"  she  added. 

"  Then  I  will  postpone  my  visit  to  that  day,"  said  George.  *  I 
am  in  no  humour  for  business,  which  I  know  awaits  me  there.  Let 
me  enioy  a  little  more  repose  at  dear  Cherbury." 

"I  have  become  very  restless  of  late,  I  think,"  said  Venetia, 
"but  there  is  a  particular  spot  in  the  garden  that  I  wish  to  see. 
Oome  with  me,  George." 

Lord  Cadurcis  was  only  too  happy  to  attend  her.  They  pro- 
ceeded through  a  winding  walk  in  the  shrubberies,  until  they 
arrived  at  a  small  and  open  plot  of  turf,  where  Venetia  stopped. 
"There  are  some  associations,"  she  said,  "of  this  spot  connected 
with  both  those  friends  that  we  have  lost.  I  have  a  fancy  that  it 
should  be  in  some  visible  manner  consecrated  to  their  memories* 
On  this  snot,  George,  Plantagenet  once  spoke  to  me  of  my  father. 
I  should  like  to  raise  their  busts  here ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  fit  place 
for  such  a  purpose ;  for  poets,"  she  added,  faintly  smiling,  "should 
be  surrounded  with  laurels." 

"  I  have  some  thoughts  on  this  head  that  I  am  revolving  in  my 
fancy  myself,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis, "  but  I  will  not  speak  of  themnow.^* 

"  Yes,  now,  George ;  for  indeed  it  is  a  satisfaction  for  me  to 
speak  of  them,  at  least  with  you,  with  one  who  understood  them 
so  well,  and  loved  them  scarcely  less  than  I  did." 

George  tenderly  put  his  arm  into  hers  and  led  her  away.  As 
they  walked  along,  he  explained  to  her  his  plans,  which  yet  were 
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somewhat  cnide,  but  which  greatly  interested  her ;  bat  they  were 
roused  from  their  conversatioa  by  the  bell  of  the  hall  sounding,  u 
if  to  summon  them,  and  therefore  they  directed  their  way  imme- 
diately to  the  terrace.  A  seryant  running  met  them ;  he  brought 
a  message  firom  Lady  Annabel.  Their  friend  the  Bishop  of  *  *  *  * 
had  arrived. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

''  Well,  my  little  daughter,"  said  the  good  Masham,  adyancing 
as  Venetia  entered  the  room,  and  tenderly  embracing  her.  The 
kind-hearted  old  man  maintained  a  conversation  on  indifferent 
subjects  with  animation  for  some  minutes ;  and  thus  a  meeting, 
the  anticipation  of  which  would  have  cost  Venetia  hours  of  pain 
and  anxiety,  occurred  with  less  uneasy  feelings. 

Masham  had  hastened  to  Cherbuiy  the  moment  he  heard  of  the 
return  of  the  Herberts  to  England.  He  did  not  come  to  console, 
but  to  enliven.  He  was  well  awaie  that  even  his  eloquence^  and 
all  the  influence  of  his  piety,  could  not  soften  the  irreparable  past ; 
and  knowing,  £rom  experience,  how  in  solitude  the  unhappy  brood 
over  sorrow,  he  fancied  that  his  arrival,  and  perhaps  his  arrival 
only,  might  tend  in  some  degree  at  this  moment  to  their  alle- 
viation and  comfort.  He  brought  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia 
letters  from  their  relations,  with  whom  he  had  been  staying,  at 
their  country  residence,  and  who  were  anxious  that  Uieir  luihappy 
kinsfolk  should  find  change  of  scene  under  their  roof. 

'^They  are  very  affectionate,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  but  I  rather 
think  tnat  neither  Venetia  nor  myself  feel  inclined  to  quit  Oher- 
buiy  at  present." 

^Lideed,  not,  mamma^"  said  Venetia.  ''I  hope  we  shall  never 
leave  home  again." 

"  You  must  come  and  see  me  some  day,"  said  the  Bishop ;  then 
turning  to  George,  whom  he  was  glad  to  find  here,  he  addressed 
him  in  a  hearty  tone,  and  expressed  his  delight  at  again  meeting 
him. 

Insensibly  to  all  parties  this  arrival  of  the  good  Masham  exer- 
cised a  beneficial  mfluence  on  their  spirits.  They  could  sym- 
Eathise  with  his  cheerfulness,  because  they  were  convinced  that 
e  sympathised  with  their  sorrow.  His  interesting  conversation 
withdrew  their  minds  firom  the  painful  subject  on  which  they 
were  always  musing.  It  seemed  pro&nation  to  either  of  the  three 
mourners  when  they  were  together  alone,  to  indulge  in  any  topio 
but  the  absorbing  one,  and  their  utmost  effort  was  to  speak  of  the 
past  with  composure :  but  they  all  felt  relieved.  thou|;h  at  first 
unconsciously,  when  one,  whose  interest  in  their  feelings  could 
not  be  doubted,  gave  the  signal  of  withdrawing  their  reflections 
from  vicissitudes  which  it  was  useless  to  deplore.  Even  the  sodal 
forms  which  the  nresence  of  a  guest  rendered  indispensable,  and 
the  exercise  cf  the  courteaieB  of  hospitality,  contributed  to  thk 
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result.  They  withdrew  their  minds  from  the  past  And  the 
worthy  hishop,  whose  tact  was  as  eminent  as  his  good  humour  and 
benevolence,  evincing  as  much  delicacy  of  feeling  as  cheerfulness 
of  temper,  a  very  few  da^s  had  elapsed  before  each  of  his  com« 
panions  was  aware  that  his  presence  nad  contributed  to  their  in- 
creased content. 

^  Tou  have  not  been  to  the  abbey  yet,  Lord  Cadurds,"  said 
Masham  to  him  one  day,  as  they  were  sitting  together  after 
dinner,  the  ladies  having  retired.    ^  You  should  go.'* 

''  I  have  been  unwilling  to  leave  them,"  said  George,  ^  and  I 
could  scarcely  expect  them  to  accompany  me.  It  is  a  visit  that 
must  revive  painful  recollections." 

<<  We  must  not  dwell  on  the  past^"  aaid  Masham,  ^  we  must 
think  only  of  the  future." 

'<  Venetia  has  no  future,  I  fear,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

''Why  not?"  said  Masham,  ''she  is  yet  a  girl,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  a  long  life.  She  must  have  a  future,  and  I  hope  and 
I  believe  it  will  yet  be  a  happy  one." 

"  AlaB !"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "no  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
attachment  that  subsisted  between  Plantagenet  and  Yenetia. 
They  were  not  common  feelings,  or  the  feellDgs  of  common  minds, 
my  dear  Lord." 

"No  one  knew  them  both  better  than  I  did,"  said  Masham, 
•  not  even  yourself :  they  were  my  children." 

"  I  feel  that,"  said  Qeorge,  "and  therefore  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us 
all  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with  jrou." 

"  But  we  must  look  for  consolation,"  said  Masham ;  "  to  deplore 
is  fruitless.  If  we  live,  we  must  struggle  to  live  happily.  To  tell 
^ou  the  truth,  though  their  immeduite  return  to  Cherbury  was 
mevitable,  and  their  residence  here  for  a  time  is  scarcely  to  be 
deprecated,  I  still  hope  they  will  not  bury  themselves  here.  For 
my  part,  after  the  necessary  interval,  I  wish  to  see  Yenetia  once 
more  in  the  world." 

Lord  Oadurcis  looked  very  mournful,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  As  for  her  dear  mother,  she  is  habituated  to  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment," said  Masham.  "  As  lone  as  Yenetia  lives  Lady  An- 
nabel will  be  content  Besides,  deplorable  as  may  be  the  past^ 
there  must  be  solace  to  her  in  the  reflection  that  she  was  recon- 
ciled to  her  husband  before  his  death,  and  contributed  to  his 
happiness.  Yenetia  is  the  stricken  lamb,  but  Yenetia  is  formed 
for  nappiness,  and  it  iB  in  the  nature  of  things  that  she  will  be 
happy.  We  must  not,  however,  yield  unnecessarily  to  our  feelings. 
A  violent  exertion  would  be  unwise,  but  we  should  habituate  our- 
selves gradually  to  the  exercise  of  our  duties,  and  to  our  accus- 
tomed pursuits.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  go  to  Cadurcis.  If  I 
were  you  I  would  ^o  to-morrow.  Take  advantage  of  my  presence ; 
and  return  and  give  a  report  of  your  visit.  Habituate  Yenetia 
to  talk  of  a  spot  with  wnich  ultimately  she  muft  renew  her 
kntimacy." 
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Influenced  by  this  advice^  Lord  Oadurcis  rose  early  on  the  next 
morning  and  repaired  to  the  seat  of  his  fathers,  where  hitherto  his 
foot  had  neyer  trod.  When  the  circle  at  Oherburj  assembled  at 
their  breakfast  table  he  was  missing,  and  Masham  had  undertaken 
the  office  of  apprising  his  friends  of  the  cause  of  his  absence.  He 
returned  to  dinner,  and  the  conversation  fell  naturally  upon  the 
Abbey  and  the  impressions  he  had  received.  It  was  maintained 
at  first  by  Lady  Annabel  and  the  Bishop,  but  Yenetia  ultimately 
joined  in  it,  and  with  cheerfulness.  Many  a  trait  and  incident  of 
former  days  was  alluded  to  ;  they  talked  of  Mrs.  Oadurcis,  whom 
George  had  never  seen ;  they  settled  the  chambers  he  should  in- 
habit ;  they  mentioned  the  improvements  which  Plantagenet  had 
once  contemplated,  and  which  George  must  now  accomplish. 

''  You  must  go  to  London  first,*'  said  the  Bishop ;  ^  you  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,  and  you  should  not  delay  such  business.  I  think 
you  had  better  return  with  me.  At  this  time  of  the  year  you  need 
not  be  long  absent ;  you  will  not  be  detained ;  and  when  you 
return,  you  will  find  yourself  much  more  at  ease ;  for,  after  all, 
nothing  is  more  harassing  than  the  feeling,  that  there  is  business 
which  must  be  attended  to,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  neglected." 

Both  Lady  Annabel  and  Yenetia  enforced  this  advice  of  their 
friend;  and  so  it  happened  that  ere  a  week  had  elapsed  Lord 
Oadurcis,  accompanying  Masham,  found  himself  once  more  in 
London. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Yenetia  was  now  once  more  alone  with  her  mother ;  it  was  as 
in  old  times.  Their  life  was  the  same  as  before  the  visit  of  Plan- 
tagenet previous  to  his  going  to  Cambridge,  except  indeed  that 
they  had  no  longer  a  friend  at  Marringhurst.  They  missed  the 
Sabbath  visits  of  that  good  man ;  for  though  his  successor,  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  day,  which  had  been  a  condition  wnen 
he  was  presented  to  the  living,  the  friend  who  knew  all  the  secrets  of 
their  hearts  was  absent.  Yenetia  continued  to  bear  herself  with 
great  equanimity,  and  the  anxiety  which  she  observed  instantly 
impressed  on  her  mother's  countenance,  the  moment  she  fancied 
there  was  unusual  gloom  on  the  brow  of  her  child,  impelled 
Yenetia  doubly  to  exert  herself  to  appear  resigned.  And  in  truth, 
when  I^ady  Annabel  revolved  in  her  mind  the  mournful  past,  and 
meditated  over  her  early  and  unceasing  efforts  to  secure  the  hap- 
piness of  her  daughter,  and  then  contrasted  her  aspirations  with 
the  result,  she  could  not  acquit  herself  of  having  been  too  often 
unconsciously  instrumental  in  forwarding  a  very  Afferent  conclu- 
sion than  that  for  which  she  had  laboured.  This  conviction  preyed 
upon  the  mother,  and  the  slightest  evidence  of  reaction  m  Ye- 
netia's  tranouillised  demeanour  occasioned  her  the  utmost  remorse 
and  grief.  The  absence  of  George  made  both  Lady  Annabel  and 
Yenetia  still  more  finely  appreciate  the  solace  of  his  society.  Left 
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feo  themselyesy  they  felt  how  much  they  had  depended  on  his 
vigilant  and  considerate  attention,  and  how  much  his  sweet 
temper  and  his  unfailing  sympathy  had  contributed  to  their  con- 
solation. He  wrote,  however,  to  Yenetia  by  every  post,  and  his 
letters,  if  nossible,  endeared  him  still  more  to  their  hearts.  Un- 
willing to  awell  upon  their  mutual  sorrows,  yet  always  expressing 
sufficient  to  prove  that  distance  and  absence  had  not  impaired  his 
sympathy,  he  contrived  with  infinite  delicacy  even  to  amuse  their 
solitude  with  the  adventures  of  his  life  of  bustle.  The  arrival  of 
the  post  was  the  incident  of  the  day;  and  not  merely  letters 
ftnived,— one  day  brought  books,  another  music;  continually 
some  fresh  token  of  his  thought  and  affection  reached  them.  He 
was,  however,  only  a  fortnight  absent ;  but  when  he  returned,  it 
was  to  Oadurcis.  He  called  upon  them  the  next  day ;  and  indeed 
every  morning  found  him  at  Cherbury:  but  he  returned  to  his 
home  at  night,  and  so,  without  an  effort,  from  their  guest  he  had 
become  their  neighbour. 

Plantagenet  had  left  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  cousin : 
his  mother's  fortune,  which,  as  an  accessory  funci,  was  not  incon- 
siderable, besides  the  estate.  And  George  intended  to  devote  a 
portion  of  this  to  the  restoration  of  the  abbey.  Yenetia  was  to  be 
his  counsellor  in  this  operation,  and  therefore  there  were  ample 
sources  of  amusement  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  On  a  high 
ridge,  which  was  one  of  the  beacons  of  the  county,  and  which 
moreover  marked  the  junction  of  the  domains  of  Cherbury  and 
Cadurcis,  it  was  his  intention  to  raise  a  monument  to  the  united 
memories  of  Marmion  Herbert  and  Plantagenet  Lord  Oadurcis. 
He  brought  down  a  design  with  him  from  London ;  and  this  was 
the  project  which  he  had  previously  whispered  to  Yenetia.  With 
Qeorge  for  her  companion,  too,  Yenetia  was  induced  to  resume  her 
rides.  It  was  her  part  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  county 
in  which  he  was  so  important  a  resident.  Time,  therefore,  at 
Cherbury  on  the  whole  nowed  on  in  a  tide  of  tranquil  pleasure, 
and  Lady  Annabel  observed  with  interest  and  fondness  the  conti- 
nual presence  beneath  her  roof  of  one  who,  from  the  first  day  she 
had  met  him,  had  engaged  her  kind  feelings,  and  had  since  be- 
come intimately  endeared  to  her. 

^  The  end  of  November  was,  however,  now  approaching,  and  Par- 
liament was  about  to  reassemble.  Masham  had  written  more  than 
once  to  Lord  Cadurcis,  impressing  upon  him  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  taking  his  seat.  He  had  shown  these  letters,  as  he 
showed  everything,  to  Yenetia,  who  was  his  counsellor  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  Yenetia  agreed  with  their  friend. 

"  It  is  right,"  said  Yenetia ;  *'  you  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and 
you  must  perform  it.  Besides,  I  do  not  wish  the  name  of  Cadurcis 
to  sink  again  into  obscurity.  I  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to 
Lord  Oadurcis  taking  the  oaths  and  his  seat.  It  wiU  please  me  *, 
it  will  indeed." 

f,  But  Yenetia,'*  said  George,  ^  I  do  not  like  to  leave  this  plac« 
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I  am  happjy  if  we  may  be  happy.  This  life  stdts  me.  I  am  a 
quiet  man.    I  dislike  London.    I  feel  alone  there." 

'^  You  can  write  to  us ;  you  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  And 
I  shall  hare  something  to  say  to  you  now.  I  must  give  you  a  con- 
tinual report  how  they  go  on  at  the  abbey.  I  will  be  your  steward^ 
and  superintend  eTerythinff." 

^  Ah !  *'  said  George,  ^  what  shall  I  do  in  London  without  you — 
without  your'adyice?  There  will  be  something  occurring  evexy 
day,  and  I  shall  have  no  one  to  consult.  Indeed  I  shall  feel  quite 
miserable ;  I  shall  indeed." 

^  It  is  quite  impofisible  that,  with  your  station,  and  at  your  timt 
of  life,  you  should  bury  yourself  in  the  countxy,"  said  Yenetia. 
''You  have  the'  whole  world  before  you,  and  you  must  enjoy  it. 
It  ia  yery  well  for  mamma  and  myself  to  lead  this  life.  I  look 
ixpon  ourselyes  as  two  nuns.  If  Oadurds  is  an  abbey,  Qherbury  is 
now  a  conyent.'* 

''Howcanamanwish  tobemore  thanhsfppyl  I  am  quite  con- 
tent here,"  said  George.    '^  What  is  London  to  me  1 " 

^  It  may  be  a  great  deal  to  you,  more  than  you  think,"  said 
Yenetia.  '' A  great  deal  awaits  you  yet  Howeyer,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  you  should  take  your  seat.    You  can  always  return  if 

Jou  wish.    But  take  your  seat,  and  cultiyate  dear  Masham.    I 
aye  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness.    You 
cannot  haye  a  friend  more  respectable.    Now  mind  my  advice, 
George." 
^  ialways  do,  Yenetia." 

CHAPTER  V. 

TiKB  and  Faith  are  the  great  consolers ;  and  neither  of  these 
precious  sources  of  solaoe  were  wanting  to  the  inhabitants  of 
t/herbury.  They  were  again  liying  alone^  but  their  lives  were 
cheerful ;  and  if  Yenetia  no  longer  indulged  in  a  worldly  and 
blissful  future,  neyertheless,  in  the  society  of  her  mother,  in  the 
resources  of  art  and  literature,  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  her 
duties  to  her  humble  neighbours,  and  in  cherishing  the  memory 
of  the  departed,  she  experienced  a  life  that  was  not  without  its 
tranquil  pleasures.  She  maintained  with  Lord  Cadurcis  a  constant 
correspondence ;  he  wrote  to  her  every  day,  and  although  they 
were  separated,  there  was  not  an  incident  of  his  life,  and  scarcely 
a  thought,  of  which  she  was  not  cognizant.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  George  could  induce  himself  to  remain  in  London ; 
but  Masham,  who  soon  obtained  oyer  him  all  the  influence  which 
Yenetia  desired,  eyer  opposed  his  return  to  the  abbey.  The  good 
Bishop  was  not  unaware  of  the  feelings  with  which  Lord  Cadurcis 
lookea  back  to  the  Hall  of  Cherbury,  and  himself  of  a  glad  and 
sanguine  temperament^  he  indulged  in  a  belief  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  that  happmess  for  which  his  young  friend,  rather 
Boepticallyy  sighed.  3ut  Masham  was  aware  tibat  time  could 
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alone  soften  the  bitterness  of  Venetia's  soxrow,  and  prepare  her  for 
that  change  of  life  which  he  felt  confident  would  alone  ensure  the 
hapniness  Doth  of  herself  and  her  mother.  He  therefore  detained 
Lora  Cadurcis  in  London  the  whole  of  the  sessioni  so  that  on  his 
return  to  Cherburj,  his  society  might  be  esteemed  a  novel  and 
agreeable  incident  in  the  existence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  not  be 
associated  merely  with  their  calamities. 

It  was  therefore  about  a  year  after  the  catastrophe  which  had 
80  sudd^y  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives,  and  occasioned 
so  unexpected  a  rerolution  in  his  o?m  position,  that  Lord  Cadurcis 
arriyed  at  his  ancestral  seat*,  with  no  intention  of  again  speedily 
leaving  it.  He  had  long  and  frequently  apprised  his  friends  of  his 
approachinff  .presence,  and  arriving  at  the  abbey  late  at  night,  he 
was  at  Cheroury  early  on  the  following  mominff. 

Although  no  inconsiderable  interval  had  elapsed  since  Lord 
Cadurcis.  had  parted  from  the  Herberts,  the  continual  correspond- 
ence that  had  been  maintained  between  himself  and  Yenetia, 
divested  his  visit  of  the  slightest  embarrassment.  They  met  as  if 
they  had  parted  yesterday,  except  perhaps  with  neater  fondness. 
The  chain  of  their  feelings  was  unbroken.  He  was  indeed 
welcomed,  both  by  Lady  Amiabel  and  her  daughter,  with  warm 
affection ;  and  his  absence  had  only  rendered  him  dearer  to  them 
hj  affording  an  opportunity  of  feeung  how  much  his  society  con* 
tnbuted  to  their  felicity.  Yenetia  was  anxious  to  know  his  opinion 
of  the  improvements  at  the  abbey,  which  she  had  superintended ; 
but  he  assured  her  that  he  would  examine  nothing  without  her 
company,  and  ultimately  they  agreed  to  walk  over  to  Cadurcis. 

It  was  a  summer  day,  and  they  walked  through  that  very  wood 
wherein  we  described  the  journey  of  the  child  Yenetia,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  very  history.  The  blue  patches  of  wild 
hyacinths  had  all  disappeared,  but  there  were  flowers  as  sweet. 
What  if  the  first  feelings  of  our  heart  fade,  like  the  first  flowers  of 
spring,  succeeding  years,  like  the  coming  summer,  may  bring 
emotions  not  less  charming,  and,  perchance,  far  more  fervent ! 

''  I  can  scarcely  believe,  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "  that  I  am  once 
more  with  you.  I  know  not  what  surprises  me  most,  Yenetia,  that 
we  should  be  walking  once  more  together  in  the  woods  of  Cher- 
bury,  or- that  I  ever  should  have  dared  to  quit  them." 

^And  yet  it  was  better,  dear  Qeorge,  said  Yenetia.  "You 
must  now  rejoice  that  you  have  fulfilled  your  duty,  and  yet  vou 
arehere  again.  Besides,  the  abbey  never  would  have  been  finished 
if  you  had  remained.  To  complete  all  our  plans,  it  required  a 
mistress." 

" I  wish  it  always  had  one,  said  George.  ''Ah!  Yenetia,  once 
you  told  me  never  to  despair." 

"And  what  have  you  to  despair  about,  Qeorge  1" 

"  Heigh  ho ! "  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  '*  I  never  shall  be  able  to  live 
in  this  abbey  alone." 

"  You  should  have  brought  a  wife  from  London,"  said  Yenetia. 
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"  I  told  you  once,  Yenetia,  that  I  was  not  a  man^mg  man,*^ 
said  Lord  Cadurcis;  "and  certainly  I  nerer  shall  bring  a  wife 
from  London." 

'^  Then  you  cannot  accustom  yourself  too  soon  to  a  bachelor*8 
life,"  said  Yenetia. 

"  Ah !  Yenetia,"  said  (Jeorge,  "  I  wish  I  were  clever ;  I  wish  I 
were  a  genius ;  I  wish  I  were  a  great  man." 

"Why,  George?" 

"Because,  Yenetia,  perhaps,**  and  Lord  Oadurcis  hesitated, 
"  perhaps  you  would  think  differently  of  me  ?  I  mean  perhaps 
your  feelings  towards  me  might — ah  !  Yenetia,  perhaps  you  might 
think  me  worthy  of  you — ^perhaps  you  might  love  me." 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  George,  if  Idid  not  love  you,  I  should  be  the 
most  ungrateful  of  beings :  you  are  our  only  friend." 

"  And  can  I  never  be  more  than  a  friend  to  you,  Yenetia  7 " 
said  Lord  Cadurcis,  blushing  very  deeply. 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  George,  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  your  sake, 
if  you  wished  to  be  more,    said  Yenetia. 

«  Why  1 "  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  Because  I  should  not  like  to  see  you  unite  your  destiny  with 
that  of  a  very  unfortunate,  if  not  a  very  unhappy  person." 

"  The  sweetest,  the  loveliest  of  women  ! "  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 
"0!  Yenetia,  I  dare  not  express  what  I  feel,  still  less  what  I 
could  hope.  I  think  so  little  of  myself,  so  highly  of  you,  that  I 
am  convinced  my  aspirations  are  too  arrogant  for  me  to  breathe 
them." 

**Ah!  dear  Georg^  you  deserve  to  be  happy,"  said  Yenetia. 
*  Would  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  make  you ! 

"  Dearest.  Yenetia,  it  is,  it  is,"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis :  then 
checking  himself,  as  if  frightened  by  his  boldness,  he  added  in  a 
more  subdued  tone,  "  I  fed  I  am  not  worthy  of  you." 

They  stood  upon  the  breezy  down  that  divided  the  demesnes  of 
Cherbury  and  tne  Abbe  v.  Beneath  them  rose.  "  embosomed  in  a 
valley  of  green  bowers, ,  the  ancient  pile  lately  renovated  under 
the  studious  care  of  Yenetia. 

"  Ah !  "isaid  Lord  Cadurcis,  "  be  not  less  kind  to  the  master  of 
^ese  towers,  than  to  the  roof  that  you  have  fostered.  Tou  have 
renovated  our  halls — ^restore  our  happiness !  There  is  an  union 
that  will  bring  consolation  to  more  than  one  hearth,  and  baffle  all 
the  crosses  of  adverse  fate.  Yenetia,  beautiful  and  noble-minded 
Veneti^  condescend  to  fulfil  it ! " 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that  within  a  very  few 
months  of  this  morning  walk,  the  hands  of  George,  Lord  Cadurcis, 
and  Yenetia  Herbert  were  joined  in  the  chape]  at  Gherbuiy  by  the 
good  Masham.    Peace  be  with  them ! 

THE  EVD. 
WoQdfaU  and  Kindor,  Prlntms  Milfoxd  Um,  Stnuid,  LoodoB,  W.U 
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In  tbit  part  of  the  celebrated  parish  of  St.  Gewge,  which  h 
bomided  on  one  side  hy  Piccadilly  and  on  the  other  by  Curzon 
Street,  is  a  district  of  a  peculiar  character.  'Tis  a  clttster  of 
gmall  streets  of  little  houses,  frequently  intersected  by  mews, 
which  here  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  gradually,  rather  than 
abruptly,  terminating  in  a  ramification  of  those  mysterious  regions. 
Sometimes  a  group  of  courts  develops  itself,  and  yon  may  even 
ehance  to  find  your  way  into  a  small  market-place.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  are  accustomed  to  connect  these  liidden  residences  of  the 
humble  with  scenes  of  misery  and  characters  tf  violence,  need  not 
apprehend  in  this  district  any  appeal  to  their  sympathies,  or  anv 
shock  to  their  tastes.  All  is  extremely  genteel;  and  there  is 
almost  as  much  repose  as  in  the  golden  saloons  of  the  contiguous 
palaces.  At  any  rate,  if  there  be  as  much  vice,  there  is  as  Httle 
crime. 

No  sight  or  sound  can  be  seen  or  hearcl  at  any  hour,  which  couTx! 
pain  the  most  precise  or  the  most  faslMious.  Even  if  a  chance 
oath  may  fioat  on  the  air  from  a  stable-^yard  to  the  bd^ing  of  a 
French  cook,  'tis  of  the  newest  fashion,  and,  if  responded  to  with 
less  of  novel  chaarm,  the  repartee  is  at  least  conveyed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  most  polite  of  nations.  They  bet  upon  the  Derby  in 
these  parts  a  little,  are  interested  in  Goodwood  which  they  frequent, 
have  perhaps,  in  general,  a  weaikness  for  play,  live  highly,  and 
indulge  those  passions  which  luxury  and  refinement  encoura^p;  but 
that  is  aU. 

A  policeman  would  as  soon  think  of  reconnoitring  these  secluded 
streets  as  of  walking  into  a  house  in  Park  Lane  or  Berkeley 
Souare,  to  which,  in  fact,  this  population  in  a  great  measure 
belongs.     For  here  reside  the  wives  of  house-stewards  and  of  but- 
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len  in  tenements  famished  by  the  honest  savings  of  their  husbands, 
and  let  in  lodgings  to  increase  their  swelling  incomes ;  here  dwells 
the  retired  servant,  who  now  devotes  his  practised  energies  to  the 
occasional  festival,  which,  with  his  accumulations  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  or  in  one  of  the  public-houses  of  the  quarter,  secures  him 
at  the  same  time  an  easy  living,  and  the  casual  enjoyment  of  ib»t 
great  world  which  lingers  in  his  memory.  Here  may  be  found  his 
grace's  coachman,  and  here  his  lordship's  groom,  who  keeps  a  book 
and  bleeds  periodically  too  speculative  footmen,  by  betting  odds  on 
his  master's  horses.  But  above  all,  it  is  in  this  district  that  the 
cooks  have  ever  sought  a  fiivourite  and  elegant  abode.  An  air  of 
fitillness  and  serenity,  of  exhausted  passions  and  suppressed  emo- 
tion, rather  than  of  sluggishness  and  of  dulness,  distinguishes  this 
quarter  during  the  day. 

When  you  turn  from  the  vitality  and  brightness  of  Piccadilly, 
the  park,  the  palace,  the  terraced  mansions,  the  sparkling  equi- 
pages, the  cavaliers  cantering  up  the  hill,  the  swarming  multitude, 
and  enter  the  region  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  effect  is  at  first 
almost  unearthly.  Not  a  carriage,  not  a  horseman,  scarcely  a 
,passenger;  there  seems  some  great  and  sudden  collapse  in  the 
metropolitan  system,  as  if  a  pest  had  been  announced,  or  an  enemy 
^were  expected  in  alarm  by  a  vanquished  capital.  The  approach 
from  Curzon  Street  has  not  this  effect.  Hyde  Park  has  still  about 
it  something  of  Arcadia.  There  are  woods  and  waters,  and  the 
occasional  illusion  of  an  illimitable  distance  of  sylvan  joyance. 
The  spirit  is  allured  to  gentle  thoughts  as  we  wander  in  what  is 
still  really  a  lane,  and,  turning  down  Stanhope  Street,  behold  that 
house  which  the  great  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, he  was  <<  bailding  among  the  fields."  The  cawing  of  the 
rooks  in  his  gardens  sustains  the  tone  of  mind,  and  Curzon  Street, 
after  a  long,  straggling,  sawney  course,  ceasing  to  be  a  thorough- 
fare, and  losing  itself  in  the  gardens  of  another  palace,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  all  the  accessories. 

In  the  night,  however,  the  quarter  of  which  we  are  speaking  is 
aUve.  The  manners  of  the  population  follow  those  of  their  mas- 
ters. They  keep  late  hours.  The  banquet  and  the  ball  dismiss 
them  to  their  homes  at  a  time  when  the  trades  of  ordinary  regions 
move  in  their  last  sleep,  and  dream  of  opening  shutters  and  deck- 
ing the  windows  of  their  shops.  At  night,  the  chariot  whirls 
round  the  frequent  comers  of  these  little  streets,  and  the  opening 
valves  of  the  mews  vomit  forth  their  legion  of  broughams.  At 
night,  too,  the  footman,  taking  advantage  of  a  ball  at  Uoldernesse 
or  a  concert  at  Lansdowne  House,  and  knowing  that,  in  either 
instance,  the  link-boy  will  answer  when  necessary  ^r  his  summoned 
name,  ventures  to  look  in  at  his  dub,  reads  the  paper,  talks  of  his 
master  or  his  mistress,  and  perhaps  throws  a  mam.  The  shops  of 
this  district,  depending  almost  entirely  for  their  custom  on  the 
classes  we  have  mdicated,  and  kept  o^n  by  their  relations,  follow 
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the  order  of  the  place,  and  are  most  busy  when  other  places  of 
business  are  closed. 

A  gusty  March  morning  had  subsided  into  a  sunshiny  afternoon, 
nearly  two  years  ago,  when  a  young  man,  slender,  above  the  middle 
height,  with  a  physiognomy  thoughtful  yet  delicate,  his  brown  hair 
worn  long,  slight  whiskers,  on  his  chin  a  tuft,  knocked  at  the  door 
of  a  house  in  Carrington  Street,  May  Fair.  His  mien  and  his 
costume  denoted  a  character  of  the  class  of  artists.  He  wore  a 
I>air  of  green  trowsers,  braided  with  a  black  stripe  down  their 
aides,  puckered  towards  the  waist,  yet  fitting  with  considerable 
precision  to  the  boot  of  French  leather  that  enclosed  a  well-formed 
foot.  His  waistcoat  was  of  maroon  velvet,  displaying  a  steel  watch- 
chain  of  refined  manufacture,  and  a  black  satin  cravat,  with  a  coral 
brooch.  His  bright  blue  frockcoat  was  frogged  and  braided  like 
his  trowsers.  As  the  knocker  fell  from  the  primrose-coloured 
glove  that  screened  his  hand,  he  uncovered,  and  passing  his  fingers 
rapidly  through  his  hair,  resumed  his  new  silk  hat,  which  he  placed 
rather  on  one  side  of  his  head. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Leander,  is  it  you?"  exclaimed  a  pretty  girl,  who 
opened  the  door,  and  blushed. 

"  And  how  is  the  good  papa,  Eugenie?  Is  he  at  home  ?  For  I 
want  to  see  him  much." 

"  I  will  show  you  up  to  him  at  once,  Mr.  Leander,  for  he  will  be 
very  happy  to  see  you.  We  have  been  thinking  of  hearing  of 
you,"  she  added,  talking  as  she  ushered  her  guest  up  the  narrow 
staircase.  "  The  good  papa  has  a  little  cold :  'tis  not  much,  I  hope ; 
caught  at  Sir  Wallinger's,  a  large  dinner;  they  would  have  the 
^  kitchen  windows  open,  which  spoilt  all  the  entries,  and  papa  got  a 
'  col  1 ;  but  I  think,  perhaps,,  it  is  as  much  vexation  as  anything  else; 
you  know,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  especially  with  the  entries '* 

"  He  feels  as  a  great  artist  must,"  asaid  Leander,  finishing  her 
sentence.  "  However,  I  am  not  sorry  at  this  moment  to  find  him 
a  prisoner,  for  I  am  pressed  to  see  hira.  It  is  only  this  morning 
that  I  have  returned  from  Mr.  Coningsby's  at  Hellingsloy — the 
house  full,  forty  covers  every  day,  and  some  judges.  One  does  not 
grudge  one's  labour  if  we  are  appreciated,"  added  Leander ;  "but 
I  have  had  my  troubles.  One  of  my  marraitona  lias  disappointed 
me:  I  thought  I  had  a  genius,  but  on  the  third  day  he  loat  his 

head;  and  had  it  not  been Ah!  good  papa,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the 

door  opened,  and  he  came  forward  and  warmly  shook  the  hand  of 
a  portly  man,  advanced  in  middle  life,  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  with ' 
a  glass  of  sugared  water  by  his  side,  and  reading  a  French  news- 
paper iu  his  chamber  robe,  and  with  a  white  cotton  nigliteap  on  his 
head. 

"^  Ah!  my  child,"  said  Papa  Pre  vest,  "  is  it  you  ?  Yt)u  see  me  a 
prisoner;  Eugenie  has  told  you;  a  dinner  at  a  merchant's;  dressed 

m  a  draught;  everything  spoiled,  and  I "  and  sighing,  Papa 

Frevost  sipped  his  eau  sucree. 
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^  We  hare  all  our  troubles,"  sftid  Leander,  in  a  oonsoling  ionef 
<<  but  we  will  not  speak  now  of  vexations.  I  have  just  come  from 
the  <;auivfcry ;  Daubuz  has  written  to  me  twice ;  he  wa:$  at  ray  house 
last  night;  I  found  him  on  my  steps  this  morning.  Tlierc  is  a 
grand  affair  on  the  tapis.  The  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bellamoot 
comes  of  age  at  Easter ;  it  is  to  be  a  business  of  the  thousand  and 
one  nights;  the  whole  county  to  be  feasted.  Camacho's  wedding 
will  do  for  the  peasantry;  roasted  oxen,  and  a  ^apon  in  every  pbU- 
ter,  with  some  fountains  of  ale  and  good  Porto.  Our  naLarmitons, 
too,  can  easily  serve  the  provincial  noblesse;  but  there  is  to  be  a 
party  at  the  Caatle,  of  aouble  cream ;  princes  of  the  blood,  high 
relatives  and  grandees  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  Duke's  cook  is 
not  equal  to  the  occasion.  'Tis  an  hereditary  chef  who  gi^es  din> 
ners  of  the  time  of  the  continental  blockade.  They  have  written 
to  Daubuz  to  send  them  the  first  artist  of  the  age,"  said  Leander ; 
<<and,"  added  he,  with  some  hesitation^  '<  Daubuz  has  written 
to  me." 

**  And  he  did  quite  right,  my  child,"  said  Prevost,  "  for  there  is 
not  a  man  in  Europe  that  is  your  equal.  What  do  they  say  ?  That 
Abreu  rivals  you  in  flavour,  and  that  Gaillard  has  not  less  invention. 
But  who  can  combine  gott  with  new  combinations  ?  'Tis  yourself, 
Leander;  and  there  is  no  question,  though  you  have  only  twenty- 
five  years,  that  you  are  the  chef  jof  the  age." 

'<  You  are  always  very  g4>od  to  me,  sir,"  said  Leander,  bending 
his  head  with  great  respect;  "and  I  will  not  deny,  that  to  be 
famous  when  you  are  young  is  the  fortune  of  the  gods.  But  we 
must  never  forget  that  I  had  an  advantage  which  Abreu  and  Gail- 
lard had  not,  and  that  I  was  your  pupil." 

**  I  hope  that  I  have  not  injured  you,"  said  Papa  Prevost,  with  an 
air  of  proud  self-content.  "  What  you  learned  from  me  came  at 
least  from  a  good  school.  It  is  something  to  have  served  under 
Napoleon,"  added  Prevost,  with  the  ffrand  air  of  the  Imperial 
kitchen.  "  Had  it  not  been  for  Watenoo,  I  should  have  had  the 
cross.  But  the  Bourbons  and  the  cooks  of  the  Empire  never  could 
understand  each  other.  They  brought  over  an  emigrant  chef,  who 
did  not  comprehend  the  taste  of  the  age.  He  wished  to  bring 
everything  back  to  the  time  of  the  osil  de  IxBvf.  When  Monsieur 
passed  my  soup  of  Austerlitz  untastod,  I  knew  the  old  family  was 
'  doomed.    But  we  gossip.    You  wished  to  consult  me?" 

"  I  want  not  only  your  advice,  but  your  assistance.  This  nffair 
of  the  Duke  of  Bellamont's  requires  all  om:  energies.  I  hope  you 
will  accompany  me;  and,  indeed,  we  must  muster  all  our  forces. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  want,  not  only  of  genius,  but 
of  men,  in  our  art.  The  cooks  are  like  the  civil  engineers:  since 
the  middle  class  have  taken  to  giving  dinners,  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply." 

"  There  is  Andrien,''  said  Papa  Pr^i'ost,  <<  you  had  some  hopes  of 
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^  He  18  too  ^lULg;  I  took  bim  to  QeUin^lej,  and  he  losit  hb 
li«ad  on  the  tlar4  d(iy.  I  eojtruste^  the  soufflees  to  him,  and,  but 
for  the  most  de^^ate  persoAal  ejcertions^  all  would  have  been  lost. 
It  was  an  affair  of  the  bridgie  .of  Areola." 

**  Ahl  mon  Dieui  those  ase  moments!"  exdalmed  Prerost. 
**  Oaillacd  and  Abcen  wil}  not  aerre  under  you,  eh  ?  And  if  they 
would,  they  could  not  be  trusted.  They  vould  betray  you  at  the 
tenth  hour." 

^'  What  I  want  are  ^eneraU  of  diyi|i.0Q«  not  commanders  in  chief. 
Abreu  is  suJOioieatly  hon  gar9on,  but  he  has  taken  an  engagement 
with  Monsieur  de  Sidonia,  and  is  not  permitted  to  go  out." 

<<  With  Monsieur  de  Sidonia!  You  once  thou^t  of  that,  my 
Leander.    And  wihat  is  his  salary  ?" 

**  !Not  too  mucb^  four  huadirea  and  some  pterquisites.    It  would 
noit  suit  me;  be^iides,  I  will  take  no  engagement  but  with  a  crowned 
head.    But  Abreu  likes  ti»velling,  and  he  has  his  .own  carriage, 
.  which  pleases  him." 

"  There  ai*e  Philippon  and  Dumoreau,"  said  Prevost;  "they  are 
very  safe." 

**  I  was  thinking  of  them  "  said  Leander,  "Ihey  are  Bafe — under 
you.  Ajod  thece  is  an  fioglisiunan,  Smit,  he  is  chef  at  Sir  Stan- 
ley's, but  his  master  is  away  at  this  moment.    He  has  talent." 

"  Yourself,  four  chefs,  with  your  marmitons;  it  would  do/'  said 
Prevost. 

'<For  the  kitchen,"  said  Leander;  "but  who  is  to  dress  the 
tables?" 

"  A — ^hl "  exclaimed  Papa  Prevost,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Paubuz'  head  man,  Trenton,  is  the  only  one  I  could  trust;  and 
)ie  wants  fancy,  though  his  style  is  broad  and  bold.  He  made  a 
pyramid  of  pines  relieved  with  grapes  without  destroying  the  out- 
me,  very  good,  this  last  week,  at  Hellingsley.  But  Trenton  has 
been  upset  on  the  railroad,  and  much  injured.  Even  if  he  recover, 
bis  hand  will  tremble  ao  for  the  next  month  that  I  could  have  no 
confidence  in  Mm." 

"  Perhaps  you  might  find  some  one  at  the  Duke's  ?" 
"  Out  of  the  question !"  said  Leander ;  "I  make  it  always  a  con- 
dition that  the  head  of  every  department  shall  be  appointed  by 
myself.  I  take  Pellerini  vnth  me  for  the  confectionary.  How 
often  have  I  seen  the  effect  of  a  first-rate  dinner  spoiled  by  a  vul- 
gar dessert !  laid  fiat  on  the  table,  for  example,  or  with  ornaments 
that  look  as  if  they  had  been  hired  at  a  pastry-cook's :  triumphal 
arches,  and  Chinese  pagodas,  and  solitary  pines  springing  up  out 
of  ice-tubs  surrounded  with  peaches,  as  if  toey  were  in  the  window 
of  a  fruiterer  of  Covent  Garden." 

"Ah!  it  is  incredible  what  uneducated  people  will  do,"  said 
Prevost.    "  The  dressing  of  the  tables  was  a  department  of  itself 
in  the  Imperial  kitchen. 
"  It  demands  an  artist  of  a  high  calibre,"  said  Leander.    "  I  only 
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know  one  man  yrho  realizes  my  idea,  and  he  is  at  St.  Petersburgli. 
You  do  not  know  Anastase  ?  There  is  a  man !  But  the  Emperor 
has  him  secure.  He  can  scarcely  complain,  however,  since  he  is 
decorated,  and  has  the  rank  of  full  colonel." 

'*  Ah ! "  said  Prevost,  mournfully,  **  there  is  no  recognition  of 
genius  in  this  country.  What  tmnk  you  of  Vanesse,  my  child  ? 
He  has  had  a  regular  education." 

^  In  a  bad  school :  as  a  pis  aller  one  might  put  up  with  him. 
But  his  eternal  tiers  of  bon-bons  I  As  if  they  were  ranged  for  a 
supper  of  the  Camiyal,  and  my  guests  were  going  to  pelt  each 
other !    No,  I  could  not  stand  Vanesse,  papa.'' 

« The  dressing  of  the  table :  'ds  a  rare  talent,"  said  Prevost, 
mournfully,  *'  and  always  was.    In  the  Imperial  kitchen " 

''Papa,  said  Eugenie,  opening  the  door,  and  putting  in  her 
head, ''  here  is  Monsieur  VaniUette  just  come  from  Brussels.  He 
has  brought  you  a  basket  of  truffles  from  Ardennes.  I  told  him 
you  were  on  business — ^but  to-night,  if  you  be  at  home,  he  could 
come." 

«* VaniUette!"  exclaimed  Prevost,  starting  in  his  chair,  "our 
little  VaniUette  I  There  is  your  man,  Leander.  He  was  nrr  first 
pupil,  as  you  were  m^  last,  my  chUd.  Bring  up  our  Uttle  Vanil- 
lette,  Eugenie.  He  is  in  the  household  of  King  Leopold,  and  his 
forte  is  dressing  the  table !" 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  Duke  of  Bellamont  was  a  personage  who,  from  his  rank, 
his  blood,'  and  his  wealth,  might  almost  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  English  nobUity.  Although  the  grandson  of  a  mere  country 
gentleman,  his  fortunate  ancestor,  in  the  decline  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, had  captivated  the  heiress  of  the  Montacutes,  Dukes  of  Bel- 
lamont, a  celebrated  race  of  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets.  The 
bridegroom,  at  the  moment  of  his  marriage,  had  adopted  the  illus- 
trious name  of  his  young  and  beautiful  wife.  Mr.  Montacute  was 
by  nature  a  man  of  energy  and  of  an  enterprising  spirit.  His  vast 
and  early  success  rapidly  developed  his  native  powers.  With  the 
castles  and  domains  and  boroughs  of  (lie  BeUamonts,  he  resolved 
also  to  acquire  their  ancient  baronies  aiid  their  modem  coronets. 
The  times  were  favourable  to  his  projects,  though  they  might 
require  the  devotion  of  a  life.  He  married  amid  the  disasters  of 
the  American  war.  The  king  and  his  minister  appreciated  the 
independent  support  afforded  them  by  Mr.  Montacute,  who  repre- 
sented his  county,  and  who  commanded  five  votes  in  the  House 
besides  his  own.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  piUars  of  their  cause ; 
but  he  was  not  only  independent,  he  was  conscientious  and  had 
scruples.  Saratoga  staggered  him.  The  defection  of  the  Monta- 
cute votes,  at  this  moment,  would  have  at  once  terminated  the 
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struggle  between  England  and  her  colonies.  A  fresh  illastration 
of  the  advantages  of  our  parliamentary  constitution !  The  inde- 
pendent Mr.  Montacute,  however,  stood  by  his  sovereign;  his  five 
votes  continued  to  cheer  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  and 
their  master  took  his  seat  and  the  oaths  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
Earl  of  Bellamont  and  Viscount  Montacute. 

This  might  be  considered  sufficiently  well  for  one  generation; 
but  the  silver  spoon  wMch.  some  fairy  had  placed  in  the  cradle  of 
the  Earl  of  Bellamont  was  of  colossal  proportions.  The  French 
Revolution  succeeded  the  American  war,  and  was  occasioned  by  it. 
It  was  but  just,  therefore,  that  it  also  should  bring  its  huge  quota 
to  the  elevation  of  the  man  whom  a  colonial  revolt  had  made  an 
earl.  Amid  the  panic  of  Jacobinism,  the  declamations  of  the 
friends  of  the  beople,  the  sovereign  having^  no  longer  Hanover  for 
a  refuge,  and  tne  prime  minister  examined  as  a  witness  in  favour 
of  the  very  persons  whom  he  was  trying  for  high  treason,  the  Earl 
of  Bellamont  made  a  cahn  visit  to  Downing  Street,  and  requested 
the  revival  of  all  the  honours  of  the  ancient  Earls  and  Dukes  of 
Bellamont  in  his  own  person.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  far  from  favour- 
able to  the  exclusive  character  which  distinguished  the  English 
peerage  in  the  last  century,  was  himself  not  disinclined  to  accede 
to  the  gentle  request  of  his  powerful  supporter ;  but  the  king  was 
less  flexible.  His  majesty,  indeed,  was  on  principle  not  opposed  to 
the  revival  of  titles  in  families  to  whom  the  domains  without  the 
honours  of  the  old  nobility  had  descended ;  and  he  recognised  the 
claim  of  the  present  Earls  of  Bellamont  eveutually  to  regain  the 
strawberry  leaf  which  had  adorned  the  coronet  of  tne  father  of  the 
present  countess.  But  the  king  was  of  opinion  that  this  supreme 
distinction  ought  only  to  be  conferred  on  the  blood  of  the  old 
house,  and  that  a  generation,  therefore,  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  a  Duke  of  Bellamont  could  again  figure  in  the  golden  book 
of  the  English  aristocracy. 

But  George  the  Third,  with  all  his  firmness,  was  doomed  to  fre- 
quent discomfiture.  His  lot  was  cast  in  troubled  waters,  and  he 
had  often  to  deal  with  individuals  as  inflexible  as  himself.  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  not  more  calmly  contumacious  than  the  individual 
whom  Ms  treason  had  made  an  English  peer.  In  that  age  of  vio- 
lence, change  and  panic,  power,  directea  by  a  clear  brain  and  an 
obdurate  spirit,  could  not  fail  of  its  aim;  and  so  it  turned  out, 
that,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  royal  will,  the  simple  country  gentle- 
man, whose  very  name  was  forgotten,  became,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  Duke  of  Bellamont,  Marquis  of  Montacute,  Earl 
of  Bellamont,  Dacre,  and  Villeroy,  with  all  the  baronies  of  the 
Plantagenets  in  addition.  The  only  revenge  of  the  king  was, 
that  he  never  would  give  the  Duke  of  Bellamont  the  garter.  It 
-was  as  well  perhaps  that  there  should  be  something  for  his  son  to 
desire. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bellamont  were  the  handsomest 


oou^  m  £uEksd,.and  deY.<^d  io  «im;1i  oiiher,  but  tl^y  had  only 
one  child.  Fortunateiy»  that^^uXd  .was  a  ;»od.  Predovs  life !  Th« 
Marquis  of  Moutacute  was  juaixied  before  he  was  of  age.  Not  a 
momeut  was  to  be  lost  to  £nd  beji^rs  for  all  these  honours.  Per- 
hapsy  had  his  pareuts  been  less  preeipitate^  their  object  might  haie 
been  more  securely  obtained.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one. 
The  first  du^  had,  however,  the  gratification  of  dying  a  grand- 
father. His  successor  bore  no  resemblance  to  him«  except  in  that 
beauty  which  became  a  characteristic  of  the  race.  He  w<as  bom 
to  enjoy,  uot  to  create.  A  man  of  pleasuzf^,  the  chosen  companion 
of  the  Begeot  in  his  age  of  riot,  he  was  cut  off  in  his  {Mrime ;  but 
he  Uved  long  enough  to  break  his  wife's  heant  and  his  son's  spirit: 
like  himself,  too,  an  only  child- 

The  present  Duke  of  Bellamont  had  inherited  something  of  the 
clear  intelligence  of  his  gn^dsire,  with  the  gentle  disposition  of 
his  mother.  His  fair  abilities,  andliis  benevoleut  inclinations,  had 
been  cultivated.  His  soother  had  watched  over  the  child,  in  whom 
she  found  alike  the  charm  and  consolation  of  her  life.  But,  at  a 
ceij^ain  period  of  youdi,  the  formation  of  character  requires  a 
masculine  impulse,  and  that  was  wanting.  The  duke  disliked  his 
son ;  in  time  he  became  even  jealous «f  him.  The  duke  had  found 
himself  a  father  at  too  early  a  period  of  life.  Himself  in  his  lusty 
youth,  he  started  with  alarm  at  the  form  that  recalled  his  earliest 
and  most  brilliant  hour,  and  who  might  prove  a  rival  The  sou 
was  of  a  gentle  and  afieotionate  natuce,  and  sighed  for  the  tender- 
ness of  his  harsh  and  almost  vindictive  parent.  But  he  had  not 
that  passionate  soul  which  mi^ht  have  appealed,  and  perhaps  not  in 
vain,  to  the  dogrmant  syu^pathies  of  the  being  who  had  created  him. 
The  young  Montacute  was  by  nature  of  an  extreme  shyness,  and 
the  accidents  of  his  li£e  had  not  tended  to  dissipate  his  painful 
want  of  self-confidence.  Physically  courageous,  his  moral  timidity 
was  remarkable.  He  alternately  blushed  or  grew  pale  in  hU  rare 
interviews  with  his  father,  trembled  in  silence  before  the  unde- 
served sarcasm,  and  often  endured  the  imjust  accusation  without 
an  attempt  to  vindicate  himself.  Alone,  and  in  tears  alike  of  woe 
and  indignation,  he  cursed  the  want  of  resolution  or  ability  wliich 
had  agaiu  missed  the  opportunity  that,  both  for  liis  mother  and 
himself,  might  have  placed  affairs  in  a  happier  position.  Most 
persons,  under  these  circumstances,  would  have  become  bitter,  but 
Montacute  was  too  tender  for  malice,  and  so  he  only  turned 
melancholy. 

On  the  threshold  of  manhood,  MoLtacute  lost  his  mother,  and 
this  seemed  the  catastrophe  of  his  unhappy  life.  Hi^  father  neither 
shared  his  grief  nor  attexnpted  so  alleviate  it.  On  the  contrai^,  he 
seemed  to  redouble  his  efforts  to  mortify  his  son.  His  great  object 
was  to  prevent  Lord  Montacute  from  entering  society,  and  he  waa 
BO  complete  a  master  of  the  nervous  temperament  on  which  he  was 
acting,  that  there  appeared  a  fair  chance  of  his  succeeding  iu  lib 
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benevolent  mtentions.    When  his  boo'a  education  was  eom^ted, 
the  duke  would  not  furnish  him  with  <ihe  meaos  of  moTiug  in  the 
world  in  a  hecoming  manner,  or  even  sanction  his  traveUino^.     Hu 
Chrace  waa  reaolved  to  break  his  sonr'B  spirit  <bj  keeping  him  im- 
mured in  the  country.     Other  heirs  apparent  of  a  rioh  seignory 
would  soon  have  removed  these  difiSeuities.    By  bill  or  by  bond,  by 
living  usury,  or  by  post-obit  liquidation,  bpr  all  l^e  means  that  pri- 
Tate  friimds  or  public  offices  oould  supplr,  the  sinews  of  war  would 
have  been  forthcoming.     They  woma  naye  beaten  their  fathers' 
horses  at  Newmarket,  eclipsed  them  with  their  mistresses,  and, 
sitting  for  their  boroughs,  voted  against  their  party.     But  Monta- 
cute  was  not  one  of  those  young  heroes  who  rendered  so  distin- 
guished the  earlier  part  of  this  oentury.     He  had  passed  his  life  so 
much  among  women  and  clergymen,  tnat  he  had  never  emancipated 
himself  from  the  old  law  that  enjoined  him  io  honour  a  parent. 
Besides,  with  all  his  shyness  and  timidity,  he  was  extremely  proud. 
He  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  Montacute,  though  he  had  forgotten, 
like  the  world  in  general,  that  his  grandfather  once  bore  a  dSfereut 
and  humbler  name.    All  merged  in  the  great  fact,  that  he  was  the 
living  representative  of  those  Montacutes  of  Bellamont,  whose  wild 
and  politic  achievements,  or  the  sustained  splendour  of  whose  stately 
life,  had  for  seven  hundred  years  formed  a  stirring  and  superb  por- 
tion of  the  history  and  manners  of  our  country.    Bea^h  was  pre- 
ferable, in  lus  view,  to  having  stch  a  name  soiled  in  the  haunte  of 
jockeys  and  courtezans  and  usurers;  and,  keen  as  was  the  anguish 
which  the  conduct  of  the  duke  to  Ids  mother  or  himself  had  often 
occasioned  him,  it  was  sometimes  equalled  in  degree  by  the  sorrow 
and  the  shame  which  he  endur^  when  he  heard  of  the  name  of 
Bellamont  only  in  connection  with  some  stratagem  of  the  turf  or 
some  frantic  revel. 

Without  a  friend,  almost  without  an  acquaintance,  Montacute 
sought  refuge  in  love.  She  who  shed  over  his  mournful  life  the 
divine  ray  of  feminine  sympathy  was  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  his 
mother's  brother,  an  English  peer,  but  resident  in  the  north  of  Ire.- 
land,  where  he  had  vast  possessions.  It  was  a  family  otherwise  little 
calculated  to  dissipate  the  reserve  and  gloom  of  a  depressed  and 
melancholy  youth ;  puritanical,  severe,  and  formal  in  their  manners, 
their  relaxations  a  Bible  Society,  or  a  meeting  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews.  But  Lady  Katherine  was  beautiful  and  all  were  kind  to 
one  to  whom  kin^ess  was  strange,  and  the  soft  pathos  of  whose 
solitary  spirit  demanded  affection. 

Montacute  requested  his  father's  permission  to  maiTy  his  cousin, 
and  was  immediately  refused.  The  duke  particularly  disliked  his 
wife'^  family;  but  the  fact, is,  he  had  no  wish  that  his  son  should 
ever  marry.  He  meant  to  perpetuate  his  race  himself,  and  was  at 
this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  nis  orgies,  meditating  a  second  alM- 
ance,  which  should  compensate  him  for  his  boyish  blunder.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  Montacute,  at  length  stung  to  resistance,  inspired 
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by  the  most  powerful  of  passions,  and  acted  upon  by  a  stronger 
volition  than  nis  own,  was  planning  a  marriage  in  spite  of  his  father 
— ^love,  a  cottage  by  ad  Irish  l^e,  and  seven  hundred  a-vear  ; 
when  intelligence  arrived  that  his  father,  whose  powerful  frame 
and  vigorous  health  seemed  to  menace  a  patriarchal  term,  was  dead. 

The  new  Duke  of  Bellamont  had  no  experience  of  the  world  ; 
but,  thou£;h  long  cowed  bv  his  father,  he  had  a  strong  character. 
Though  the  circle  of  his  ideas  was  necessarily  contracted,  they  were 
all  clear  and  firm.  In  his  moody  youth  he  had  imbibed  certain 
impressions  and  arrived  at  certain  conclusions,  and  they  ne?er 
quitted  him.  His  mother  was  his  model  of  feminine  perfection, 
and  he  had  loved  his  cousin  because  she  bore  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  her  aunt.  Again,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  tie  between 
the  father  and  the  son  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  intimate  confi> 
dence,  and  the  most  refined  tenderness,  and  he  resolved  that,  if 
Providence  favoured  him  with  offspring,  his  child  should  ever  find 
in  him  absolute  devotion  of  thought  and  feeling^ 

A  variety  of  causes  and  circumstances  had  impressed  him  with  a 
conviction  that  what  is  called  fashionable  life  was  a  compound  of 
frivolity  and  fraud,  of  folly  and  vice ;  and  he  resolved  never  to  enter 
it.  To  this  he  was,  perhaps,  ui  some  degree  unconsciously  prompted 
by  his  reserved  disposition  and  by  his  painful  sense  of  inexperience 
— ^for  he  looked  forward  to  this  world  with  almost  as  mucn  of  ap- 
prehension as  of  dislike.  To  politics,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
word,  he  had  an  equal  repugnance.  He  had  a  lofty  idea  of  his 
duty  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  and  felt  within  him  the  ener- 
gies that  would  respond  to  a  conjuncture.  But  he  acceded  to  his 
title  in  a  period  of  calnmess,  when  nothing  was  called  in  question, 
and  no  danger  was  apprehended;  and  as  for  the  fights  of  factions, 
the  duke  altogether  held  himself  aJoof  from  them;  he  wanted 
nothing — ^not  even  the  blue  ribbon  which  he  was  soon  obh'ged  to 
take.  Next  to  his  domestic  hearth,  all  his  being  was  concentrated 
in  his  duties  as  a  great  proprietor  of  the  soil.  On  these  he  had 
long  pondered,  and  these  he  attempted  to  fulfil.  That  performance, 
indeed,  was  as  much  a  source  of  deh'ght  to  him  as  of  obligation. 
He  loved  the  country  and  a  country  Ufe.  His  reserve  seemed  to 
melt  away  the  moment  he  was  on  his  own  soil.  Courteous  he  ever 
was,  but  then  he  became  gracious  and  hearty.  He  liked  to  assem- 
ble "the  county"  around  him;  to  keep  "the  county"  together; 
"the  county"  seemed  always  his  first  thought;  he  was  proud  of 
"'the  county,'  where  he  reined  supreme,  not  more  from  his  vast 
possessions,  than  from  the  influence  of  Ms  sweet  yet  stately  cha-  - 
racter,  which  made  those  devoted  to  him  who  otherwise  were  inde- 
pendent of  his  sway. 

From  straitened  circumstances,  and  without  having  had  a  single 
fancy  of  youth  gratified,  the  Duke  of  Bellamont  had  been  suddenly 
summoned  to  the  lordship  of  an  estate  scarcely  inferior  in  size  and 
le venue  to  some  continental  principalities;  to  dwell  inp  alaces  and 
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castles,  to  be  smrounded  by  a  disciplined  retinue,  and  to  find  eyenr 
wish  and  want  gratified  before  they  could  be  expressed  or  antici- 
pated. Yet  he  showed  no  elation,  and  acceded  to  his  inheritance 
as  serene  as  if  he  had  never  felt  a  pang  or  proved  a  necessity. 
She  whom  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  had  selected  for  the  future  partner 
of  his  life,  though  a  remarkable  woman,  by  a  singular  coincidence 
of  feeling — ^for  it  was  as  much  from  her  original  character  as  from 
sympathy  with  her  husband — confirmed  him  in  all  his  moods. 

Katherine,  Duchess  of  Bellamont,  was  beautiful :  small  and  deli- 
cate in  structure,  with  a  dazzling  complexion,  and  a  smile  which, 
though  rare,  was  of  the  most  winning  and  brilliant  chajacter. 
Her  rich  brown  hair  and  her  deep  blue  eye  might  have  become  a 
Dryad ;  but  her  brow  denoted  intellect  of  a  high  order,  and  her 
mouth  spoke  inexorable  resolution.  She  was  a  woman  of  fixed 
opinions,  and  of  firm  and  compact  j^rejudices.  Brought  up  in  an 
austere  circle,  where  on  all  matters  irrevocable  judgment  had  been 
passed^  which  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  knowing  exactly  what 
was  true  in  dogma,  what  just  in  conduct,  and  what  correct  in  man- 
ners, she  had  early  acouired  the  convenient  habit  of  decision,  while 
her  studious  mind  employed  its  considerable  energies  in  mastering 
every  writer  who  favoured  those  opinions  which  she  had  previously 
determined  were  the  right  ones.  The  duchess  was  deep  in  the 
divinity  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  In  the  controversies  oetween 
the  two  churches,  she  could  have  perplexed  St.  Omers  or  Maynooth. 
Ohillingworth  might  be  found  in  her  boudoir.  Not  that  her 
grace's  reading  was  confined  to  divinity;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
various  and  extensive.  Puritan  in  religion,  she  was  precisian  in 
morals ;  but  in  both  she  was  sincere.  She  was  so  in  all  things. 
Her  nature  was  frank  and  simple ;  if  she  were  inflexible,  she  at 
least.wished  to  be  just ;  and  though  very  conscious  of  the  e^eatness 
of  her  position,  she  was  so  sensu>le  of  its  duties,  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  exertion  which  she  would  evade,  or  any  humilitv  from 
which  she  would  shrink,  if  she  believed  she  were  doing  her  duty  to 
her  God  or  to  her  neighbour. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Duke  of  Bellamont  found  no 
obstacle  in  his  wife,  who  otherwise  very  much  influenced  his  con- 
duct, to  the  plans  which  he  had  pre-conceived  for  the  conduct  of 
his  life  after  marriage.  The  duchess  shrank,  with  a  feeling  of 
haughty  terror,  from  that  world  of  fashion,  which  would  have  so 
willingly  greeted  her.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  there- 
fore, the  Bellamonts  resided  in  their  magnificent  castle,  in  their 
distant  county,  occupied  with  all  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  provinces.  While  the  duke,  at  the  head  of  the  magistracy,  in 
the  management  of  his  estates,  and  in  the  sports  of  which  he  was 
fond,  found  ample  occupation,  his  wife  e&ye  an  impulse  to  the 
charity  of  the  county,  founded  schools,  endowed  churcnes,  received 
their  neighbours,  read  her  books,  and  amused  herself  in  the  crea- 
tion of  beautiful  gardens,  for  wMch  she  had  a  passion. 
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After  fiaster,  Pai*Htfttiie!rrt  f cqidfing  thefr  presence,  the  couH-;ard 
of  one  of  the  fetr  palaces  in  London  opened,  and  the  world  learnt 
that  the  Duke  and  Dtichess  of  Bellamont  had  arrived  at  Bellamont 
House,  from  Montactrte  Clastle.  During^  their  stay  in  town,  which 
they  niade  as  hrief  as  they  well  could,  and  whtch  never  exceeded 
three  months,  they  g^re  a  series  of  apreat  dinners,  princtpafl^ 
attended  hy  trohle  r^lslions,.  amd  those  families  of  the  county  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  also  a  resflfenrce  in  London.  Jtegft- 
larly  every  year,  also,  there  was  a  g;rttud  hanquet  giren  to  some 
memhers  of  the  royal  femify  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bella- 
mont, and  regularly  every  year  the  Duke  i^nd  Duchess  of  Bella- 
mont had  the  honour  of  dining  at  the  palace.  Except  at  a  hall  or 
concert  under  the  royal  roof,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were-  never 
seen  anywhere  in  the  evenmg.  The  great  ladies  indeed,  the  Lady 
Bt.  Julians,  and  the  March^iiesses  or  Delomtne,  always  sent  them 
invitations,  though  they  were  ever  declined.  But  the  Bellamonts 
maintained  a  sort  of  traditional  acquaintance  with  a  few  great 
houses,  either  hy  the  ties  of  relationship,  which,  among  the  aris- 
tocracy, are  very  ramified,  or  by  occasionally  receiving  travelling 
magnificoes  at  their  hospitable  castle. 

To  the  great  body,  however,  of  what  is  called  *  the  World"— the 
world  that  lives  in  St.  James'  Street  and  Pall  Mall,  that  looks  oat 
of  a  club  window,  and  surveys  mankind  as  Lucretius  firom  Ms  phi- 
losophic tower;  the  world  of  the  Georges  and  the  Jemmys;  of 
Mr.  Cassilis  aud  Mr.  Melton ;  of  the  Milfords  and  the  Fitzherons, 
the  Bemers  and  the  Egertons,  the  Mr.  Ormsbys  imd  the  Alfred 
Mountchesneys — the  Didce  and  Duchess  of  Bellamont  were  abso- 
lutely unknown.  All  that  the  world  knew  was,  that  there  was  a 
great  peer  who  was  called  Duke  of  Bellamont ;  that  there  was  a 
great  house  in  London,  with  a  court-yard,  which  bore  his  name ; 
that  he  had  a  castle  in  the  country,  which  was  one  of  the  boasts  of 
England;  and  that  this  great  duke  had  a  duchess;  but  they  never 
met  them  anywhere,  nor  did  their  wives  and  their  sisters,  and  the 
ladies  whom  tlicy  admired,  or  who  admired  them,  either  at  ball  or 
at  breakfast,  either  at  morning  dances  or  at  evening  d6je&ners.  It 
was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Bellamonts  might  be  very  great 
people,  but  they  were  not  in  *'  society." 

It  must  have  been  some  organic  law,  or  some  fate  which  uses 
structure  for  its  fulfilment,  but  again  it  seemed  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  great  house  at  Montacute  should  depend  upon  the  life 
of  a  single  bein^.  The  duke,  like  his  father,  and  his  grandfather, 
was  favoured  only  with  one  child,  but  that  child  was  again  a  son. 
From  the  moment  of  his  birth,  the  very  existence  of  his  parents 
seemed  identified  with  his  welfare.  The  duke  and  his  wife  mutu- 
ally assumed  to  each  other  a  secondary  position,  in  comparison  with* 
that  occupied  by  their  offspring.  From  the  hour  of  his  birth  to 
the  moment  when  this  history  opens,  and  when  he  was  about  to 
complete  his  majoiity,  never  had  such  solicitude  been  lavished  on 
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htmiftn  being,  as  had  been  coniintrottely  derated  to  the  Kfe  of  the 
young  Lord  Montaoute.  During  his  earlier  education  he  scarcely 
quitted  home.  He  had,  indeed,  o«ice  been  shown  to  Eton,  sur- 
rounded by  faithful  domestics,  and  accompanied  by  a  prirate  tutor, 
whose  yigilance  would  not  hate  disgraced  a  superintendent  of 
police ;  but  the  scarlet  fever  happened  to  break  out  during  his  first 
half,  and  Lord  Montacute  was  instantly  snatched  aw^  from  thei 
scene  of  danger,  where  he  Was  never  again  to  appear.  At  eighteen, 
he  went  to  Ohristehurch.  His  mother,  who  had  nursed  him  her- 
self, wrote  to  him  every  day;  but  this  was  not  found  sufftciettt,  and 
the  duke  hired  a  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  university, 
in  order  that  they  might  occasionally  se^  tireir  son-  durhig  tentt. 


CHAPTER  m. 

•*  Saw  Eskdale  just  how,"  said  MEr.  0Mfiili8,at  White's,  •'going 
down  to  the  Duke  of  Bellamont's.  Great  doings  there — son 
comes  of  age  at  Easter — wonder  what  sert  of  fellow  he  is  ?  Any- 
body know  anything  about  him  ?" 

"  I  wonder  what  his  father's  reHt-roll  is/'  said  Mr.  Omsby. 

**  They  say  it's  quite  clear,"  said  Lord  Fitzheron. 

"  Safe  for  that,"  said  Lord  Milford  5  *•  amd  plenty  of  ready  money 
too  I  should  think,  for  one  never  h«ard  of  the  present  duke  doifig 
anytliing." 

"  lie  does  a  good  deAl  in  his  county,"  said  Lord  Valentine. 

"  I  don't  call  that  anything,"  said  Lord  Milford ;  "  but  I  meaa 
to  say  he  never  played— was  never  seen  at  Newmarket,  or  did 
anything  which  anybody  eith  rtsnefflbcnr.  In  fact,  he  is  a  person 
wliose  name  you  never  by  any  elMtnce  hear  mentioned." 

"lie  is  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine,**  said  Lord  Valentine;  **aBd 
we  arc  all  going  down  to  the  tnnung  <i4  age — ^that  is,  we  are 
asked." 

"  Then  you  can  tell  us  what  sort  of  fellow  the  son  is.* 

"I  never  saw  him,"  said  Lord  Valentifle;  "but  I  know  the 
duchess  told  my  mother  last  year,  that  Montacute,  throughout  his 
life,  had  never  occasioned  her  a  single  moment's  pain." 

Here  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

«  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  make  up  for  lost  time,"  said 
Mr.  Ormsby,  demurely. 

<<  Nothing  like  mamma's  darling  for  upsetting  a  coach,"  said 
Lord  Milford.  "  You  ought  to  bring  your  cousin  here,  Valentine ; 
we  would  assist  the  development  of  his  tmsophisticated  intelligence." 

**  If  I  go  down,  I  will  propose  it  to  him." 

"Why  if?"  said  Mr.  Cassilis;  "soft  of  thing  I  should  like  to 
see  once  uncommonly — oxen  roasted  aKve,  old  armour,  and  the 
girls  of  the  village  all  running  about  as  if  they  were  behind  tlie 
scenes.* 
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^Is  that  the  way  you  did  it  at  your  majority,  QeoTge}"  said 
Lord  Fitzheron. 

^  Egad,  I  kept  my  arrival  at  years  of  discretion  at  Brighton.  I 
believe  it  was  the  last  fun  there  ever  was  at  the  Pavilion.  The 
poor  dear  king,  God  bless  him!  proposed  my  health,  and  made 
the  devil's  own  speech ;  we  all  began  to  pipe.  He  was  Regent 
then.  Tour  father  was  there,  Valentine— ask  him  if  he  remembers 
it.  That  was  a  scene !  I  won't  say  how  it  ended :  but  the  best 
joke  is,  I  got  a  letter  from  my  governor  a  few  days  after,  with  an 
account  of  what  they  had  all  been  doing  at  Brandingham,  and 
rowing  me  for  not  coming  down,  and  I  found  out  I  had  kept  my 
coming  of  age  the  wrong  day." 

"Did  you  tell  them?" 

"  Not  a  word :  I  was  afraid  we  might  have  had  to  go  through  it 
over  again." 

"I  suppose  old  Bellamont  is  the  devil's  own  screw,"  said  Lord 
Milford.  "  Rich  governors,  who  have  never  been  hard  up,  always 
are." 

"No:  I  believe  he  is  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow,"  said  Lord 
Valentine;  "at  least  my  people  always  say  so.  I  don't  know 
much  about  him,  for  they  never  go  anywhere." 

"  They  have  got  Leander  down  at  Montacute,"  said  Mr.  Oas- 
silis.  "Hod  not  such  a  thing  as  a  cook  in  the  whole  county. 
They  say  Lord  Eskdale  arranged  the  cuisine  for  them;  so  you 
will  feed  well,  Valentine." 

"  That's  something^ :  and  one  can  eat  before  Easter;  but  when 
the  balls  begin '* 

"  Oh !  as  for  that,  you  will  have  dancing  enough  at  Montacute ; 
it's  expected  on  these  oocasiona — Sir  Roger  de  Goverley,  tenants' 
daughters,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Deuced  funny;  but  I  must 
say,  if  I  am  to  have  a  lark,  I  like  T^uzhall." 

"I  never  met  the  Bellamonts,"  said  Lord  Milford,  musingly. 
**  Are  there  any  daughters  ?" 

«  None." 

"That's  a  bore.  A  single  daughter,  even  if  there  be  a  son, 
may  be  made  something  of;  because,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
there  is  a  round  sum  in  the  settlements  for  the  younger  children, 
and  she  takes  it  all." 

"Thafs  the  case  of  Lady  Blanche  Bickerstaffe,"  said  Lord 
fitzheron.    "  She  will  have  a  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

"Tou  don't  mean  that  I"  said  Lord  Valentine;  "and  she  is  a 
very  nice  girl,  too." 

"You  are  quite  wrong  about  the  hundred  thousand,  Fitz,"*said 
Lord  Milford ;  "  for  I  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  most  par- 
ticularly into  the  affair :  it  is  only  fifty." 

"  In  these  cases,  the  best  rule  is  only  to  believe  half,"  said  Mr. 
Ormsby. 

"Then  you  have  only  got  twenty  thousand  a-ycar,  Ormsby," 
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said  L<nrd  MOford;  lAughing,  *<  because  the  world  gires  yon 
fortV;* 

^  Well,  we  most  do  the  best  we  can  In  these  hard  times,"  said 
lAr.  Ormsby,  with  an  air  of  mock  resignation.  '*  With  yonr  Dakes 
of  BeUamont  and  all  these  grandees  on  the  stage,  we  little  men 
shall  be  scarcely  able  to  hold  up  onr  heetds." 

^Gome,  Ormsby,"  said  Lord  "MBf ord,  ''tell  ns  the  amount  of 
your  income  tax." 

^  They  say  Sir  Robert  quite  blushed  when  he  saw  the  figure  at 
which  you  were  sacked,  and  declared  it  was  downright  spoliation." 

''Ton  young  men  are  always  talkinfi^  about  money,  said  Mr. 
Ormsby,  shaking  his  head ;  ''you  should  thmk  of  higher  things." 

"I  wonder  what  younp^  Montacute  will  be  thinking  of  tins  time 
next  year,"  said  Lord  Fitzheron.| 

"There  will  be  plenty  of  people  thinking  of  him,"  said  Mr. 
Cassilis.  "Egad,  you  gentlemen  must  stir  yourselves,  if  you 
mean  to  be  turned  off.    Tou  will  have  rivals." 

*'  He  will  be  no  rival  to  me,"  said  Lord  MQford ;  "for  I  am  an 
avowed  fortune-hunter,  and  that  you  say  he  does  not  care  for,  at 
least,  at  present." 

"And  I  marry  only  for  love,"  said  Lord  Valentine,  laughing; 
^  and  so  we  shall  not  dash." 

"Ay,  ay;  but  if  he  will  not  go  to  the  heiresses,  the  heiresses 
win  go  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby.  "  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
these  things,  and  I  generally  observe  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke 
takes  a  fortune  out  of  the  market.  Why,  there  is  Beaumanou:, 
he  Is  like  Valentine ;  I  suppose  he  intends  to  marry  for  love,  as  he 
is  always  in  that  way ;  but  the  heiresses  never  leave  him  alone, 
and  in  the  long  run  you  cannot  withstand  it ;  it's  like  a  bribe ;  a 
man  is  indignant  at  the  bare  thought,  refuses  the  first  offer,  and 
pockets  the  second." 

"  It  is  very  immoral,  and  very  unfair,"  said  Lord  Milford,  "  that 
any  man  should  marry  for  tin,  who  does  not  want  it." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Forest  of  Montacute,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  the  name 

given  to  an  extensive  district,  which  in  many  narts  offers  no  evi- 
ence  of  the  propriety  of  its  title.  The  lanu,  especially  during 
the  last  century,  has  been  effectively  cleared,  and  presents,  in 
general,  a  champai^  view ;  rich  and  rural,  but  far  trom  pictu- 
resque. Over  a  wide  expanse,  the  eye  ranges  on  com-fielois  and 
rich  hedge-rows,  many  a  sparkling  spure,  and  many  a  merry  wind- 
mill. In  the  extreme  distance,  on  a  clear  day,  may  be  discerned 
the  blue  hills  of  the  Border,  and  towards  the  north  the  cultivated 
country  ceases,  and  the  dark  form  of  the  old  forest  spreads  into 
the  landscape.  The  traveller,  however,  who  may  be  tempted  to 
r    y  t 
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penetrate  these  Sfrlraa  raceBseib  ^nll  fiad  much  ihtt  ts  he&ni^idL 
and  little  that  is  savage.  He  will  be  struck  by  the  capital  road 
tibflt  winds  amoi^  the  grpvcMs  of  ancient  oake  and  the  turfy  and 
ferny  wilderness  which  extends  on  each  side,  whence  the  dett 
gaae  qa  him  with  haughty  composure,  as  if  conscious  that  he  waa 
an  intruder  into  their  kingdom  of  whom  they  need  have  no  fear. 
As  he  advances,  he  ebeerves  the  number  of  cross  routes  which 
branch  off  from  the  main  road,  and  which,  though  of  less  dimeiw 
aions,  are  equally  iretfnirkahte  for  their  maaterly  structure  and 
compact  condition. 

Sometimes  the  land  is  cleared,  sjaA  he  finds  himself  by  the 
homestead  of  a  forest  farm,  and  remarks  the  buildings,  wtia- 
guisbed  not  only  by  their  neatness  but  the  propriety  of  their 
rustic  architecture.  Still  advancing,  the  deer  oecome  rarer,  and 
the  road  is  formed  by  an  4venue  of  chestnuts ;  the  forest,  on  each 
side,  being  now  transformed  into  vegetable  gardens.  The  stir  of 
population  is  soon  evident.  Persons  are  movlAg  to  and  fro  on  the 
side  path  of  the  road.  H(»9emen  and  carts  seem  returning  &oni 
market ;  women  with  empty  baskets,  and  then  the  rare  vision  of 
a  stage  coach.  The  postilion  spurs  his  horses,  cracks  hie  whip, 
and  assikts  at  full  gallop  into  the  town  of  Montacute^  the^pital 
of  the  forest. 

It  is  the  prettiest  little  town  in  the  world,  built  entirely  of  hewn 
stone,  the  well-paved  and  wdl-lighted  streets  as  neat  as  a  Dutch 
village.  There  are  two  churches;  one  of  great  antiquity,  ib» 
other  raised  by  the  present  duke,  but  in  the  best  style  of  Ohiis* 
tian  architecture.  The  bridge  that  spans  the  little  but  rapid  river 
Belle,  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  vast  and  Roman  for  its  site ;  but  U 
was  built  by  the  £rst  duke  of  the  second  dynasty,  who  was  always 
afraid  of  underbuilding  his  position.  The  town  was  also  indebted 
to  him  for  their  hall,  a  Palladian  palace.  Montacute  is  a  corpo- 
rate town,  md,  under  the  old  system,  returned  two  memibers  to 
Parliament.  The  amount  of  its  population,  according  to  the  rule 
generally  observed,  might  have  preserved  it  from  disfranchisement, 
but,  as  every  house  belonged  to  the  duke,  and  as  he  was  what,  in 
the  confused  phraseology  of  the  revolutionary  war,  was  called  a 
Tory,  the  Whigs  took  care  to  put  Montacute  in  Schedule  A. 

The  town-hall,  the  market-place,  a  literary  institution,  and  the 
new  church,  form,  with  some  very  good  houses  of  recent  erection, 
a  handsome  square,  in  which  ikere  is  a  fountain,  a  gift  to  the 
toAvn  from  the  present  duchess. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  town,  the  ground  rises,  and  on  a  woody 
steep,  which  is  in  fact  the  termination  of  a  long  range  of  table- 
laud,  may  be  seen  the  towers  of  the  outer  court  of  Montacute 
Castle.  The  principal  building,  which  is  vast  and  of  various  age8» 
from  the  Piantf^enets  to  the  Guelpha  rises  on  a  terrace,  from 
which,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  town,  you  descend  into  a  well- 
timbered  inclosure,  called  the  Home  Park.    Further  on,  the  forest 
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appeois-^tbo  deer  agwn  crouch  in  their  ferq,  or  glance 
tbie  vistas.;  nor  does  tbis  greep  domain  terminate  tiU  it 
Be3  the  vast  and  purple  moqra  that  divide  tke  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  was  on  an  early  day  of  April,  that  the  duke  was  sitting  in  his 
private  room^  a  pen  in  one  hand,  and  looking  up  with  a  face  of 
pleasurable  emotion  at  his  wife,  who  stood  by  hu  side,  her  righjb 
arm  sometimes  on  the  back  of  his  chair  and  sometimes  on  his 
Eihoulder,  while,  with  her  other  hand,  between  the  intervals  of 
speech,  ^e  pressed  a  handkerchief  to  her  eye^,  bedewed  with  the 
expression  of  an  affectionate  excitement. 

^  It  is  too  much/'  said  her  Grace. 

^And  done  in  such  a  handsome  manner!''  said  the  duse. 

*^  1  would  not  tell  our  dear  child  of  it  at  this  moment,"  said  the 
duchess ;  "  he  has  so  much  to  go  through ! " 

^<  You  are  right,  Kate.  It  wiU  keep  till  the  celebration  is  over. 
How  delighted  he  will  be !  ** 

^*  My  dear  George,  I  sometimes  think  we  are  too  happy." 

**  You  are  not  half  as  happy  as  you  deserve  to  be,"  replied  her 
husband,  looking  up  with  a  smile  of  afifection ;  and  then  he  finished 
bis  reply  to  the  Tetter  of  Mr.  Hungerford,  one  of  the  county  mem- 
bers, informing  the  duke,  that  now  Lord  Montacute  was  of  age, 
he  intended  at  once  to  withdraw  from  Parliament,  having  for  a 
long  time  fixed  on  the  majority  of  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Bella- 
mont,  as  the  signal  for  that  event.  "  I  accepted  the  post,'J  said 
Mr.  Hungerford,  ''much  against  my  will.  Your  Grace  behaved 
to  me  at  the  time  in  the  handsomest  manner,  and,  indeed,  ever 
since,  virith  respect  to  this  subject.  But  a  Marquis  of  Montacute 
is,  in  my  opinion,  and,  I  believe  I  may  add,  in  that  of  the  whole 
county,  our  proper  representative;  besides,  we  want  young  blood 
in  the  Heuse." 

^It  certamly  is  done  in  the  handsomest  mamier,''  said  the  duke. 

**  But  then  you  know,  George,  you  behaved  to  him  in  the  hand- 
somest manner — ^he  says  so,  as  you  do  indeed  to  everybody;  and 
this  is  your  reward." 

''I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  if  Hungerford  did  not  withdraw 
with  perfect  satisfiEtction  to  himself,  and  his  family  too,"  urged  the 
duke ; ''  they  are  most  respectable  people,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  the  county — ^I  should  be  quite  grieved  if  this  step  were 
taken  without  their  entire  and  hearty  concurrence." 

''  Of  course  it  is,"  said  the  duchess,  ^  with  the  entire  and  hearfjy 
concurrence  of  every  one.  Mr.  Hungerford  says  so.  And  I  must 
say  that,  though  few  things  could  have  gratified  me  more,  I  q'lite 
agree  with  Mr.  Hungerford  that  a  Lord  Montacute  is  the  natural 
member  for  the  county ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford, or  any  one^  else  in  his  position,  had  not  resigned,  they  never 
could  have  met  our  child  without  feeling  the  greatest  embarrass 
laent.'' 
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^  A  man  Chongb,  and  a  man  of  Hunger! ord's  position,  aa  old 
famOj  in  the  county,  does  not  like  to  figure  as  a  warming-pan," 
said  the  duke,  thoughtfiilly.  ^  I  think  it  has  been  done  in  a  rery 
handsome  manner." 

<^  And  we  will  show  our  sense  of  it,"  said  the  duchess.  "  The 
Hungerfords  shall  feel,  when  they  come  here  on  Thursday,  that 
they  are  among  our  best  friends." 

**  That  is  my  own  Kate  I  Here  is  a  letter  from  your  brother. 
They  will  be  here  to-morrow.  Eskdale  cannot  come  oyer  till 
'  Wednesday.  He  is  at  home,  bdt  detained  by  a  meeting  about  his 
new  harbour." 

*'  I  am  delighted  that  they  will  be  here  to-morrow,"  said  the 
duchess ;  <*  I  am  so  anxious  that  he  should  see  Kate  before  the 
castle  is  full,  when  he  will  haye  a  thousand  calls  upon  his  time !  I 
feel  persuaded  that  he  will  loye  her  at  first  sight.  And  as  for 
their  being  cousins,  why,  we  were  cousins,  and  that  did  not  hinder 
us  from  loying  each  other." 

"  If  she  resemble  you  as  much  as  you  resembled  your  aunt " 

said  the  duke,  looking  up. 

*'  She  is  my  perfect  ima^e,  my  yery  self,  Harriet  says,  in  dispo- 
sition,  as  well  as  face  and  form." 

^  Then  our  son  has  a  good  chance  of  being  a  yery  happy  man/* 
said  the  duke. 

^  That  he  should  come  of  age,  enter  Parliament,  and  marry  in 
the  same  year !  We  ought  to  be  yery  thankful.  What  a  happy 
year!" 

"  But  not  one  of  these  eyents  has  yet  occurred,"  said  the  duke, 
smiling. 

"  But  they  all  will,"  said  the  duchess — "under  Proyidence." 

"I  would  not  precipitate  marriage." 

"  Certainly  not ;  nor  should  I  wish  him  to  think  of  it  before  the 
autumn.    I  should  like  him  to  be  married  on  our  wedding-day." 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  sun  shone  brightly,  there  was  a  triumphal  arch  at  eyerj 
road ;  the  market-place  and  the  town-hall  were  caparisoned  like 
steeds  for  a  tournament,  eyery  house  had  its  garland;  the  flags 
were  flying  on  eyery  tower  and  steeple.  There  was  such  a  peal 
of  bells  you  could  scarcely  hear  your  neighbour's  yoice;  then  came 
discharges  of  artillery,  and  then  bursts  of  music  from  yarious  bands, 
all  playmg  different  tunes.  The  country  people  came  trooping  in, 
some  on  horseback,  some  in  carts,  some  in  procession.  The  Tem- 
perance band  made  an  immense  noise,  and  the  Odd  Fellows  were 
loudly  cheered.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  the  duke's  yeomanry 
galloped  through  the  town  in  his  regimentals  of  green  and  silyer, 
with  his  dark  flowing  plume  and  clattering  sabre,  and  with  an  air 
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of  business-like  desperation,  as  if  he  were  carrying  a  message  from 
the  commander-in-chief  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

Before  the  eyentful  day  of  which  this  merry  mom  was  the  har- 
binger, the  arrivals  of  guests  at  the  castle  had  been  numerous 
and  important.  First  came  the  brother  of  the  duchess,  with  his 
countess,  and  their  fair  daughter  the  Lady  Katherine,  whose  fate, 
unconsciously  to  herself,  had  already  been  sealed  by  her  noble 
relatives.  She  was  destined  to  be  the  third  Katherine  of  Bella- 
mont  that  her  fortunate  house  had  furnished  to  these  illustrious 
walls.  Nor,  if  unaware  of  her  hi^h  lot,  di(^  she  seem  unworthy  of 
it.  Her  mien  was  prophetic  of  the  state  assigned  to  her.  This 
was  her  first  visit  to  Montacute  since  her  early  childhood,  and  she 
had  not  encountered  her  cousin  since  their  nursery  days.  The> 
day  after  them.  Lord  Eskdale  came  over  from  his  principal  seat  in 
the  contiguous  county,  of  which  he  was  lord-lieutenant.  He  was  the 
first-cousin  of  the  duke,  his  father  and  the  second  Duke  of  Bella- 
mont  having  married  two  sisters,  and  of  course  intimately  related 
to  the  duchess  and  her  family.  Lord  Eskdale  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  the  house  of  Montacute,  though  quite  unsought  for 
Iry  him.  He  was  the  only  man  of  the  world  whom  they  knew,  and 
they  never  decided  upon  anything  out  of  the  limited  circle  of  their 
immediate  experience  without  consulting  him.  Lord  Eskdale  had 
been  the  cause  of  their  son  going  to  Eton ;  Lord  Eskdale  had 
recommended  them  to  send  him  to  Christchurch.  The  duke  had 
begged  his  cousin  to  be  his  trustee  when  he  married ;  he  had 
made  him  his  executor,  and  had  intended  him  as  the  guardian  of 
his  son.  Although,  fi-om  the  difference  of  their  habits,  little 
thrown  together  in  their  earlier  youth.  Lord  Eskdale  had  shown, 
even  then,  kind  consideration  for  his  relative ;  he  had  even  pro- 
posed that  they  should  travel  together,  but  the  old  duke  would 
not  consent  to  this.  After  his  death,  however,  being  neighbours 
as  well  as  relatives,  Lord  Eskdale  had  become  the  natural  friend 
and  counsellor  of  his  Grace. 

The  duke  deservedly  reposed  in  him  implicit  confidence,  and 
entertained  an  almost  unbounded  admiration  of  his  cousin's  Imow- 
ledge  of  mankind.  He  was  scarcely  less  a  favourite  or  less  an 
oracle  with  the  duchess,  though  there  were  subjects  on  which  she 
feared  Lord  Eskdale  ^d  not  entertain  views  as  serious  as  her 
own ;  but  Lord  Eskdale,  with  an  extreme  carelessness  of  manner 
and  an  apparent  negligence  of  the  minor  arts  of  pleasing,  was  a  I 
consummate  master  of  the  feminine  idiosyncrasy,  and,  from  a  ) 
French  actress  to  an  English  duchess,  was  skilled  in  guiding  women 
without  ever  letting  the  curb  be  felt.  Scarcely  a  week  elapsed, 
when  Lord  Eskdale  was  in  the  country,  that  a  long  letter  of  diffi- 
culties was  not  received  by  him  from  Montacute,  with  an  earnest 
reauest  for  his  immediate  advice.  His  lordship,  singularly  averse 
to  letter  writing,  and  especially  to  long  letter  writing,  used  gene- 
rtllj  in  reply  to  say  that,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  he  should 


be  in  ifteif  port  of  !he  world,  flond  wotdd  talk  the  matter  6r^ 
with  them. 

And,  indeed,  nothhtjg'  wAtr  more  amnsuig  thM  to  see  Lotd  fisk- 
Me,  impelturhable,  jet  not  heedless,  with  his  pe<mliar  calmness, 
something  between  that  of  a  Turkish  pacha  and  an  English  jockej, 
standing  np  with  his  back  to  the  fire  and  hfs  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  heating  the  united  statement  of  a  ease  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Bellamont;  the  seriotB  yet  qmet  and  nnexaggerated 
narrative  of  his  Grace,  the  inmassioned  ittterrttptions,  decided 
opinions,  and  lively  expressions  of  his  wife.  When  she  felt  the  duke 
was  not  doing  justice  to  the  drciimstanceB,  or  her  view  Of  them, 
and  the  Spartan  brevity  with  which,  tHien  both  his  clients  were 
exhausted,  their  counsel  summed  up  the  whole  affair,  and  saSd 
three  words  which  seemed  suddenly  to  remore  all  doubts,  and  to 
solve  all  difficulties.  In  all  the  business  of  life.  Lord  Eskdale, 
though  he  appreciated  their  natrre*  ability,  and  respected  their  con- 
siderable acquirements,  which  he  did  not  share,  looked  upon  his 
cousins  as  two  children,  and  managed  them  Ks  children ;  but  he 
was  really  attached  to  them,  and  the  sincere  attachment  of  such  ft 
character  is  often  worth  more  than  the  most  passionate  devotion. 
The  last  great  domestic  embarrassment  at  Montacnte  had  been 
the  affledr  of  the  cooks.  Lord  fiskdale  had  taken  this  upon  hia 
own  shoulders,  and,  writing  to  Danbu2,  had  sent  down  Leander 
and  his  friends  to  open  the  minds  and  charm  the  palates  of  the 
north. 

Lord  Valentine  and  his  noble  ptfrenf  s,  and  their  daughter.  Lady 
Florentina,  who  was  a  ^eat  horsewoman,  also  arrived.  The 
countess,  who  had  once  been  a  beauty  with  the  reputation  of  a 
wit,  and  now  set  up  for  being  a  wit  on  the  reputation  of  having 
been  a  beauty,  was  the  lady  of  fashion  of  the  party,  and  scarcely 
knew  anybody  present,  though  there  were  many  who  were  her 
equals  and  some  her  superiors  in  rank.  Her  way  was  to  be  a  little 
fine,  always  smiling  and  condescendingly  amiable;  when  alone 
with  her  husband,  shrug^g  her  shodders-  somewhat,  and  vowing 
that  she  was  delighted  that  Lord  Eskdafe  was  there,  as  she  had 
som^ody  to  speak  to.  It  was  what  she  called  "  quite  a  relief 
A  relief,  perhaps,  from  Lord  and  Lady  Monnfjoy,  whom  she  had 
be^n  avoidinfi^  all  her  life — ^unfortunate  peofde,  who,  with  a  large 
fortune,  lived  in  a  wrong  square,  and  asked  to  their  house  every- 
body who  was  nobody;  bendes.  Lord  Moantjoy  was  vulgar,  and* 
laughed  too  loud,  and.  Lady  Mountjoy  called  you  **  my  dear,"  and 
showed  her  teeth.  A  relief,  perhaps,  too,  fhmi  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Montacute  Mountjoj,  who,  with  Lady  Eleanor,  four  daughters  and 
two  sons,  had  been  mvited  to  celebrate  the  majority  of  the  future 
chieftain  of  their  house.  The  countess  had  what  is  called  ^'a 
horror  of  those  Mountjoys,  and  those  Montacute  Mountjoys,"  and 
what  added  to  her  annoyance  was,  dbat  Lord  Valentine  was  alwaja 
flirting  with  the  Misses  Montacute  Monnlj^oy. 
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Theqonnteae  eonld  fiirii  fto  eompanioDS  in  ike  Duke  «iid>DuebeM 
«f  Clanronald,  because,  as  ahe  teld  her  hnsbaod,  as  tlwy  covtd  not 
speaJt  English  and  she  eocdd  mot  speak  Scotdi,  it  was  iiuposmble  to 
excluiAge  ideas.  The  bishop  of  tke  diocese  was  there,  tootfalesa 
and  tolerant,  and  wishing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  sects,  pro^ 
vided  they  pay  church*<nite8,  and  another  biidiop  far  more  vigorons 
aikd  of  greater  &me«  Br  his  administnition  the  heir  of  Bella- 
mont  had  entered  the  Gmistian  church,  and  by  the  imposition 
ei  his  hands  had  been  oonirmed  in  it.  His  lordship,  a  great 
aathority  with  the  duchess,  was  specially  invittdd  to  be  present  on 
file  interesting  occasion,  when  the  babe  that  he  had  held  at  the 
font,  and  the  child  that  he  had  Messed  a^  the  altar,  was  abont  thus 
pnUicly  to  adopt  and  acknowledge  the  dstiee  and  responsibility 
of  a  man.  Bni  the  conntessy  thoi^  she  liked  bishops,  liked  them, 
as  she  told  her  hosband,  ^*  in  their  place.''  What  that  exactly  was, 
she  did  noi  4sfine;  but  psobably  their  palaces  or  the  House  of 
Lords. 

It  was  hardly  to  b»  expected  that  her  hidysiiip  wonld  find  any 
relief  in  the  society  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Hampshire; 
fiar  his  lordship  passed  his  life  in  being  tiie  President  of  scientific 
and  literary  societies,  and  was  ready  for  anytbing,  from  the  Royal, 
if  his  torn  erer  arrired,  to  opening  a  Mechanics'  Institute  in  his 
sei^bonring  town.  Lady  Hampshire  was  an  inraltd  i  but  what 
was  her  ailment  was  one  of  those  mysteries  which  still  rensained 
ifiBolable,  aithongh,  in  the  most  liberal  manoer,  she  delighted  to 
atford  her  friends  all  the  infcnmation  in  her  power.  Never  was  a 
▼otary  endowed  with  a  faith  at  once  so  Hrely  and  so  capricious^ 
Each  year  she  beliered  in  some  new  remedy,  and  annovmced  her- 
8^  on  the  ere  of  some  miraculous  cure.  Bat  t^e  saint  was 
scarcely  canonized,  before  his  ^ims  to  beatrtnde  were  impugned. 
One  year  Lady  Hampshire  never  quitted  Leamington;  another, 
she  contrived  to  combine  the  infinitesimal  doses  of  Hahnemann  with 
the  colossal  distractions  of  the  metrop^Us.  Now  her  sole  conver- 
sation was  the  water  core.  Lady  Hampshire  was  to  begin  imme- 
diately after  her  visit  to  Montaente,  and  she  spoke  in  her  sawiiey 
voice  of  factitious  enthusiasm,  as  if  she  pitied  the  lot  of  all  those 
who  were  not  abont  to  lieep  in  wet  sheets. 

The  members  for  the  county,  vrith  their  wives  and  daughters^ 
the  Hungerfords  and  the  Ildertons,  Sir  Russell  Madpas,  or  even 
Lord  Hull,  an  Irish  peer  with  an  English  estate,  and  who  repre- 
sented one  of  the  divisions,,  were  scarcely  a  relief.  Lord  Hull  was 
a  bachelor,  and  had  twenty  thousand  a  year,  and  would  not  have 
been  too  old  for  Florentina,  if  Lord  Hull  had  only  lived  in  "  society," 
learnt  how  to  dress  and  how  to  behave,  and  had  avoided  that  pecu- 
liar coarseness  of  manners  and  comiplexion  which  seem  the  inevit- 
able  results  of  a  provincial  life.  What  are  forty-five  or  even  forty- 
eight  years,  if  a  man  do  nat  get  up  too  early  or  go  to  bed  ^o  | 
sooDy  u  he  be  dressed  by  the  figbt  persons,  and»  early  accustomed 
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So  the  sodety  of  women,  he  possess  that  flexihilitj  of  manner  and 
that  readiness  of  gentle  repartee  which  a  feminine  apprenticeship 
can  alone  confer  ?  Bat  Lord  Hull  was  a  man  with  a  red  face  and 
a  grey  head,  on  whom  coarse  indulgence  and  the  selfish  negligence 
of  a  country  life  had  already  conferred  a  shapeless  form;  and  who, 
dressed  something  like  a  groom,  sate  at  dinner  in  stolid  silence  by 
Lady  Hampshire,  who,  wlmtever  were  her  complaints,  had  certainly 
the  art,  if  only  from  her  questions,  of  maMng  her  neighbours  commu- 
nicatiye.  The  countess  examined  Lord  Hull  through  her  eye-glass 
with  curious  pity  at  so  fine  a  fortune  and  so  g;ood  a  family  being 
80  entirely  thrown  away.  B^  he  been  brought  up  in  a  ciyiUsed 
manner,  Uyed  six  months  in  May  Fair^  passed  Ms  camiyal  at  Paris, 
neyer  sported  except  in  Scotland,  and  occasionally  yiaited  a  Ger- 
man bath,  eyen  Lord  Hull  might  haye  *'  fined  down."  His  hair 
need  not  haye  been  grey  if  it  had  been  attended  to ;  his  complexion 
would  not  haye  been  so  glaring ;  his  hands  neyer  could  haye  grown 
to  so  huge  a  shape. 

What  a  party,  where  the  countess  was  absolutely  driyen  to  spe- 
culate on  the  possible  destinies  of  a  Lord  Hull !  But  in  this  party 
there  was  not  a  single  young  man,  at  least  not  a  single  young  man 
one  had  oyer  heard  of,  except  her  son,  and  he  was  of  no  use.  The 
Duke  of  Bellamont  knew  no  young  men ;  the  duke  did  not  eyen 
belong  to  a  club ;  the  Duchess  of  Bellamont  knew  no  young  men; 
she  neyer  gaye  and  she  neyer  attended  an  eyening  party.  As  for 
the  county  youth,  the  young  Hungerfords  and  the  young  Ilder- 
tons,  the  best  of  them  formed  part  of  the  London  crowd.  Some 
of  them,  by  complicated  manceuyres,  might  eyen  haye  made  their 
way  into  the  countess'  crowded  saloons  on  a  miscellaneous  night. 
She  knew  the  length  of  their  tether.  Thej  ranged,  as  the  Price 
Current  says,  from  eight  to  three  thousand  a  year.  Not  the  figure 
that  purchases  a  Lady  Florentina! 

There  were  many  other  guests,  and  some  of  them  yery  notable, 
though  not  of  the  class  and  character  to  interest  the  fastidious 
mother  of  Lord  Valentine ;  but  whoeycr  and  whateyer  they  might 
be,  of  the  sixty  or  seyenty  persons  who  were  seated  each  day  in 
the  niagnificent  banqueting-room  of  Montacute  Castle,  feastmg, 
amid  pyramids  of  gold  plate,  on  the  masterpieces  of  Leander, 
there  waa  not  a  single  indiyidual  who  did  not  possess  one  of  the 
two  great  qualifications :  they  were  all  of  them  cousins  of  the 
Duke  of  Bellamont,  or  proprietors  in  his  county. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate,  the  great  day  of  the  festiyal  haying 
hardly  yet  commenced.  ^ 


CHAPTETl  VI. 

Is  the  Home  Park  was  a  colossal  payilion,  which  held  more  than 
two  thousand  personsy  and  in  whicn  the  townsfolk  of  Montacute 
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were  to  dine :  at  equal  distances  wei'e  several  smaller  tents,  each 
of  different  colours  and  patterns,  and  each  hearings  on  a  standard 
the  name  of  one  of  the  surrounding  parishes  wluch  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Bellamont,  and  to  the  convenience  and  gratification 
of  whose  inhabitants  these  tents  were  to-day  dedicated.  There 
was  not  a  man  of  Buddleton  or  Fuddleton ;  not  a  yeoman  or  peasant 
of  Montacute  super  Mare  or  Montacute  Abbotts,  nor  of  Percy  Bel- 
lamont nor  Friars  Bellamont,  nor  Winch  nor  Finch,  nor  of  Mande- 
viUe  Stokes  nor  Mandeville  Bois ;  not  a  goodman  true  of  Garleton 
and  Ingleton  and  Kirkby  and  Dent,  and  Gillamoor  and  Padmore  and 
Button  le  Hale ;  not  a  stout  forester  from  the  glades  of  Thorp,  or 
the  sylvan  homes  of  Hurst  Lydgate  and  Bishopstowe,  that  knew  not 
where  foamed  and  flowed  the  duke's  ale,  that  was  to  quench  the 
longings  of  lus  thirsty  village.  And  their  wives  and  daughters  were 
equally  welcome.  At  th^  entrance  of  each  tent,  the  duke's  servants 
invited  all  to  enter,  supplied  them  with  required  refreshments,  or 
indicated  their  appointed  places  at  the  approaching  banquet.  In 
general,  though  there  were  many  miscellaneous  parties,  each 
village  entered  the  park  in  procession,  with  its  flag  and  its  band. 

At  noon  the  scene  presented  the  appearance  of  an  immense  but 
well-ordered  fair.  Li  tbe  back-ground,  men  and  boys  climbed 
poles  or  raced  in  sacks,  while  the  exploits  of  the  ginglers,  their 
mischievous  manceuvres  and  subtile  combinations,  elicited  frequent 
bursts  of  laughter.  Further  on,  two  long-menaced  cricket  matches 
called  forth  all  the  skill  and  energy  of  Fuddleton  and  Buddleton, 
and  Winch  and  Finch.  The  great  throng  of  the  population,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  precincts  of  the  terrace,  where,  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  it  was  known  that  the  duke  and  duchess,  with  the 
hero  of  the  day  and  all  their  friends,  were  to  appear,  to  witness 
the  sports  of  the  people,  and  especifdly  the  feats  of  the  morrice- 
dancers,  who  were  at  this  moment  practising  before  a  very  nume- 
rous and  delighted  audience.  Jn  the  meantime,  bells,  drums,  and 
trumpets,  an  occasional  volley,  and  the  frequent  cheers  and  laughter 
of  the  multitude,  combined  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun  and  the 
brightness  of  the  ale  to  make  a  right  gladsome  scene. 

•*  It's  nothing  to  what  it  will  be  at  night,"  said  one  of  the  duke's 
footmen  to  his  family — ^his  father  and  mother,  two  sisters  and  a 
voung  brother,  listening  to  him  with  open  mouths,  and  staring  at 
nis  state  livery  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  affection.  They 
had  come  over  from  Bellamont  Friars,  and  their  son  had  asked  the 
steward  to  give  him  the  care  of  the  pavilion  of  that  village,  in  order 
that  he  might  look  after  his  friends.  Never  was  a  family  who 
esteemed  themsdres  so  fortunate  or  felt  so  happy.  This  was 
having  a  friend  at  court,  indeed. 

^  It's  nothing  to  what  it  will  be  at  night,''  said  Thomas.  ^  Tou 
will  have  *  Hail,  star  of  Bellamont  I'  and  *  God  save  the  Queen!' 
ft  crown,  three  stars,  four  flags,  and  two  coronets,  all  in  coloured 
Uunpe,  letters  six  feet  high,  on  the  castle.    There  will  be  one  hun- 


dred  bvMOiu  lit  oter  t^  spaee  of  iSftf  miles  the  momesft  a  rodr«t 
]gr  shot  o£f  from  the  Rouiid  Tower,  ana  as  for  fireworks,  Bob,  joifll 
see  then  at  last.  Bengal  lights,  mid  the  largest  wheels  will  "be  as 
oommon  as  squibs  and  craekera;  and  I  hare  heard  saj^  though  it 
k  not  to  be  mentioned—-^-"  And  he  paused. 

^  We'll  not  open  our  months,''  said  fais  £sther,  earnestly. 

^Tou  had  feietter  not  tell  us/'  said  his  mo4her  in  »  nerrovs 
narozysm ;  ^for  I  am  in  su^  a  foster,  lam  sure  I  cannot  aBsw<l^ 
for  myself,  and  th«i  Thomas  nay  lose  his  pkoe  for  breach  of  oen- 


^  Nonsense,  mother,"  nid  his  sisteiB,  who  snubbed  their  mo<^ier 
almost  te  readily  as  ia  the  graeiow  habit  of  their  betters.  *^  Pray 
tell  usy  Tom." 

**  Ay,  ay,  Tom,"  said  his  yoaaffi^  brother. 

^  Well,''  said  Tom,,  in  a  eonfidentiaL  whisper,  **  won't  there  be  a 
transparency!  I  hare  heard  say  the  queen  nerer  had  anythii^ 
like  it.  You  won't  be  able  to  see  it  tor  tiie  first  quarter  of  an 
hour,  there  will  be  such  a  blaze  of  fire  and  rockets ;  but  when  it 
does  come,  they  say  it's  like  hearen  opening;  the  yotmg  marldsB 
OB  a  cloud,  wiui  his  hand  on  his  hearty  in  bos  new  unifonn." 

^Dear  me!"  said  his  mother.  '*I  knew  him  before  he  ws 
weaned.  The  duchess  suckled  hhn  henelf,  which  shows  her  heatt 
is  Tery  true ;  for  tiiey  may  say  what  they  like,  but  if  another's  walk 
h  in  your  child's  yens,  he  seems,  in  a  sort  of  way,  as  muck  kdr 
JKurn  as  your  own." 

**  Mother's  milk  makes  atroe-bom  Bnglishman,"  said  the  ikthcr; 
**  aftd  I  make  no  doubt  our  yomff  markiss  will  proye  tiie  same." 

**  How  I  long  to  see  him  I "  exclaimed  one  of  the  dangbters. 

^And  so  do  I!"  said  her  sister  ^  *<  and  in  his  uniform  I  "Sew 
beautifalitmrnstbe!" 

**  Well,  I  don't  know "  said  the  mother;  <^ and  perhaps  you  wil 
hragh  at  me  for  saying  so,  but  after  seeing  my  Thomas  in  his  state 
lirery,  I  don't  care  much  for  seeing  anytlung  else." 

**  Mother,  how  can  you  say  sudi  things !  I  am  afraid  the  crowd 
will  be  yery  great  at  the  fireworks.  We  must  try  to  get  a  good 
place." 

"  I  haye  arranffed  all  tiiat,"  raid  Thomas,  with  a  triumphant 
look.  «  There  wm  be  au  inner  drde  for  the  steward's  friends,  and 
you  will  be  let  in." 

*<  Oh ! "  exelaimed  his  sistarsw 

^  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  get  through  the  day,"  said  his  medMr; 
**  but  it's  rather  a  trial,  after  our  quiet  life." 

**  And  when  wiU  they  eome  on  the  terraee,  Thomas  ?" 

"YovL  see,  they  are  waiting  fbr  the  corporationi--^that'9  tie 
mayor  and  town  oouncU  of  Montacute ;  they  are  comiae  up  with 
anaddresa.  There!  Do  you  bear  that?  That's  the  ugnaE gn. 
Th^  are  ieaying  the  towMall  at  tUs  same  moment.  Mow,  m 
threek^aartesf  of  an  hous^a  tima  or  ao,  the  duke  and  d«chesB|.  tad 


IStiBfcmtgfntetMss^iaiA  all  of  them,  will  ^(meimilk0ttfnu».    Bo 
fwi  bealite,  aiMl  dremneait,  mi  gei A gpod plitm,    IxnutftlcMdc 

About  the  Sftme*  time  that  th^  cannon  aaiiottffcc^that  Hie  corpd- 
fation  had  quitted  the  town-hall,  sottife  oive  taMed  af  the  ehaiH^er. 
door  ef  Lord  Eskdale,  wko  was  sealing  a  letter  in  his  private 
fbom. 

^  Well,  Harris?*^  ttdd  Loi^  Eskdale,  looking  up,  and  re<30^ 
rising  his  yalet» 

*  His  Grace  has  befen  Inqniriiig  fbr  ymtr  lordship  several  ttmes^'' 
replied  Mr.  Httrris,  witb  a  perplexed  air. 

^  I  shall  be  with  him  hi  good  time,''  readied  his  lot^hip,  again 
foohing  down. 

**  If  you  eoedd  maiiage  to  eeirae  doiWtt  at  onee,  my  h)rd/'  said 
Mr.  Harris. 

«Why?" 

*•  Mr.  Leander  wishes  to  see  yottt  lordship  very  mneh.* 

<'Aht  Leattderl"  said  Lord  Eskdale,  m  a  more  interested 
^ne.    *  What  does  he  want  ?" 

«•  I  have  not  seen  him/'  ssM  Mr.  HittriB$  <<biit  Mr.  Prevos*  tells 
rae  that  his  feelings  are  hurt.** 

^  I  hope  he  has  not  struek/'  Mid  Lord  £skdale,  with  »  eomieal 
glance. 

^  Something  of  that  sort,"  said  Mr.  Haltis,  very  seriously. 

Lord  Eskdale  had  a  ^eat  sympath^r  with  artists ;  he  was  well 
aequainted  with  that  irritability  which  is  said  to  be  the  character- 
istic of  the  Creative  power ;  genius  alwajfs  found  in  him  an  indcd- 
gent  arbiter.  He  was  eonvineed  that,  if  the  feelings  of  a  rare 
ej^tih  like  Leander  w^e  hurt,  they  wefe  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
He  felt  responsible  for  the  presence  of  one  so  eminent  in  a  conntiy 
Where,  perhaps,  he  was  not  properly  apf^veciated ;  and  Lord  Esk- 
dale descended  to  the  stewsrcrs  room  with  the  consdonsness  of  an 
important,  probably  a  difficult,  miSBion. 

The  kitchen  of  Montacute  Oaslle  was  of  the  old  style,  fitted  for 
baronial  feasts.  It  covered  a  gresit  spaee^and  was  very  lofty.  Now 
t^y  build  them  in  great  houses  on  a  different  system ;  even  more 
distinguished  by  height,  but  far  mow  eondensed  in  area,  as  it  is 
thought  that  a  dish  often  suffer  fVom  the  distances  wh^  the  cod: 
has  to  move  over  in  collecting  its  various  component  parts;  The 
new  principle  seems  sound ;  the  old  practice,  however,  was  more 
picturesque.  The  kitchen  at  Montacute  was  like  the  preparation 
for  the  famous  wedding  feast  of  Prince  Riquet  with  the  Tuft,  when 
the  kind  earth  opened,  and  revealed  that  genial  spectacle  of  white- 
capped  codfs,  and  endless  stoves  and  stewpans.  The  steady  blaze 
of  two  colossal  fires  was  shrouded  by  vast  screens.  Everywhere, 
rich  materials  and  silent  artists;  business  without  hustle,  and  the 
all-pervading  magic  of  method.  Philippon  was  prcfaring  a  sauce  ; 
Dumoreau,  in  another  quarter  of  the  spaeioue  chamber^  was 
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amngin^  some  traffles ;  the  Englishman,  Smit,  was  fashioning  a 
cutlet.  Between  tiiese  three  generals  of  diyision  aides-de-camp 
perpetually  passed,  in  the  form  of  active  and  observant  marmitons, 
more  than  one  of  whom,  as  he  looked  on  the  great  masters  around 
him,  and  with  the  pronhetic  faculty  of  genius  surveyed  the  future, 
exclaimed  to  himself,  like  Corregio,  <<  And  I  also  will  be  a  cook." 

In  this  animated  and  interesting  scene  was  only  one  unoccupied 
individual,  or  rather  occupied  omy  with  his  own  sad  thoughts. 
This  was  Papa  Prevost,  leaning  against  rather  than  sitting  on  a 
dresser,  with  his  arms  folded,  hS  ime  knife  stuck  in  his  girdle,  and 
the  tassel  of  his  cap  awry  with  vexation.  His  gloomy  brow,  how- 
ever, lit  up  as  Mr.  Harris,  for  whom  he  was  waiting  with  anxious 
expectation,  entered,  and  summoned  him  to  the  presence  of  Lord 
Eskdale,  who,  with  a  shrewd  yet  lounging  air,  wmch  concealed  his 
own  foreboding  perplexity,  said,  '*  Well,  Prevost,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?   The  people  here  been  impertinent?" 

Prevost  shook  his  head.  "  We  never  were  in  a  house,  my  lord, 
where  they  were  more  obliging.    It  is  something  much  worse" 

** Nothing  wrong  about  your  fish,  I  hope  ?    Well,  what  is  it?" 

^Leander,  my  lord,  has  been  dressing  dinners  for  a  week—din- 
ners, I  will  be  bound  to  say,  which  were  never  equalled  in  the 
Imperial  kitchen,  and  the  duke  has  never  made  a  single  observation, 
or  sent  him  a  single  message.  Yesterday,  determined  to  outdo 
even  himself,  he  sent  up  some  escalopes  de  laitances  de  carpes  h  la 
Bellamont.  In  my  time  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it,  my  lord.  Ask 
Philipnon,  ask  Dumoreau,  what  they  thought  of  it!  Even  the 
Englishman,  Smit,  who  never  says  anything,  opened  his  mouth  and 
exclaimed;  as  for  the  marmitons,  they  were  breathless,  and  I 
thought  Achille,  the  youth  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you,  my  lord,  and 
who  appears  to  me  to  be  born  with  the  true  feeling,  would  have 
been  overcome  with  emotion.  When  it  was  finislied,  Leander 
retired  to  this  room — ^I  attended  him— and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  Would  you  believe  it,  mv  lord  I  Not  a  word — ^not  even 
a  message.  All  this  morning  Leander  has  waited  in  the  last  hope. 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing!  How  can  he  compose  when  he  is 
not  appreciated?  Had  he  been  appreciated,  he  would  to-day  not 
only  have  repeated  the  escalopes  h,  la  Bellamont,  but  perhaps  even 
invented  what  might  have  outdone  it.  It  is  unheard  of,  my  lord. 
The  late  Lord  Monmouth  would  have  sent  for  Leander  the  very 
evening,  or  have  written  to  him  a  beautiful  letter,  which  would 
have  been  preserved  in  his  family ;  M.  de  Sidonia  would  have  sent 
him  a  tankard  from  his  table.  These  things  in  themselves  are 
nothing;  but  they  prove  to  a  man  of  genius  Uiat  he  is  understood. 
Had  Leander  been  in  the  Imperial  kitdien,  or  even  wUh  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  he  would  have  been  decorated  1^ 

"Where  is  he?"  said  Lord  Eskdale. 

^  He  is  alone  in  the  cook's  room." 

•*  I  will  go  and  say  a  word  to  him l* 
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Alone,  in  the  cook's  room,  gazing  in  listless  Tacancy  on  the  fire 
—that  fire  which,  under  his  influence,  had  often  achieved  so  many 
master-works  ~was  the  great  artist  who  was  not  appreciated.  No 
longer  suffering  under  mortification,  hut  oyerwhelmed  hy  that 
exhaustion  which  follows  acute  sensibility  and  the  over-tension  of 
the  creative  faculty,  he  looked  round  as  Lord  Eskdale  entered,  and 
when  he  perceived  who  was  his  visitor,  he  rose  immediately,  bowed 
Tery  low,  and  then  sighed. 

"  Prevost  thinks  we  are  not  exactly  appreciated  here,"  said  Lord 
Eskdale. 

Leander  bowed  again,  and  still  sighed. 

^Prevost  does  not  understand  the  affair,"  continued  Lord  Esk- 
dale. '^  Why  I  wished  you  to  come  down  here,  Leander,  was  iiot 
to  receive  the  applause  of  my  cousin  and  his  guests,  but  to  form 
their  taste." 

Here  was  a  great  idea;  exciting  and  ennobling.  It  threw  quite 
%  new  light  upon  the  position  of  Leander.  He  started ;  his  brow 
deemed  to  clear.  Leander,  then,  like  other  eminent  men,  had 
duties  to  perform  as  well  as  ri^^hts  to  enjoy;  he  had  a  right  to 
fame,  but  it  was  also  his  duty  to  rorm  and  direct  public  taste.  That 
then  was  the  reason  he  was  brought  down  to  Bellamont  Castle; 
because  some  of  the  greatest  personages  in  England,  who  never 
had  eaten  a  proper  dinner  in  their  lives,  would  have  an  opportunity, 
for  the  first  time,  of  witnessing  art.  What  could  the  praise  of 
the  Duke  of  Clanronald,  or  Lord  Hampshire,  or  Lord  Hull,  signify 
to  one  who  had  shared  the  confidence  of  a  Lord  Monmouth,  and 
whom  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  the  first  judge  in  Europe,  had  declared 
the  only  man  of  genius  of  ike  age  ?  Leander  erred  too  in  suppos- 
ing that  his  achievements  had  been  lost  upon  the  guests  at  Bella- 
mont. Insensibly  his  feats  had  set  them  a-thinking.  They  had 
been  like  Cossacks  in  a  picture  gallery ;  but  the  Clanronalds,  the 
Hampshires,  the  Hulls,  would  return  to  their  homes  impressed  with 
a  great  truth — ^that  there  is  a  difference  between  eating  and  dining. 
Was  this  nothing  for  Leander  to  have  effected  ?  Was  it  nothing, 
by  this  development  of  taste,  to  assist  in  supporting  that  aristo- 
cratic influence  which  he  wished  to  cherish,  and  which  can  alone 
encourage  art  ?  If  anything  can  save  the  aristocracy  in  this  level- 
ling age,  it  is  an  appreciation  of  men  of  genius.  Certainly  it 
would  have  been  very  gratifying  to  Leander  u  his  Grace  hod  only 
sent  him  a  message,  or  if  Lord  Montacute  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  him.  He  had  been  long  musing  over  some  dish  li  la  Monta- 
cute, for  this  very  day.  The  young  lord  was  reputed  to  have 
talent ;  this  dish  might  touch  ms  fancy ;  the  homage  of  a  great 
artist  flatters  youth ;  this  offering  of  genius  might  colour  his  des- 
tiny. But  what,  after  all,  did  this  sigmfy  ?  Leander  had  a  mission 
to  perform. 

**lf  1  were  you,  I  would  exert  myielf.  Leander/*  said  Lord 
Eskdale. 
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^  Ab!  mj  lord^  if  »U  men  were  like  jou!  IF  artists  were  only 
Mve  of  being  appreciated;  if  we  were  bat  understood — a  dinner 
would  become  %  aftcrito  tp  the  godsj  and  a  kitchen  would  be 
Paradise.'' 

lu  the  meantime^  the  ms^or  and  town-councillors  of  Montacnte^ 
in  their  robes  of  office,  and  preceded  by  their  bedels  and  their 
mace-bearer,  hare  entered  the  gates  of  the  c^tle.  They  pass  into 
the  great  hcdl,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building,  with  its  open 
roof  of  Spanish  chestm^t,  its  screen  and  gallery  and  dais,  its 
painted  windows  and  marble  floor.  Ascending  the  dais,  they  arja 
ushered  into  an  antechamber,  the  first  of  that  suite  of  state  apart- 
xnents  that  opens  on  the  terrace.  'Jieaving  on  one  side  the  prin- 
cipal dining-room  and  the  library,  they  proceeded  through  the 
green  dra^i^ing-room,  so  called  from  its  silken  hangings,  the  red 
drawing-room,  covered  with  ruby  velvet,  and  both  adorned,  but  not 
encumbered,  with  pictures  of  the  choicest  art,  into  the  principal  or 
duchesses'  drawing-room,  thus  entitled  from  its  complete  collection 
of  portraits  of  Duchesaes  of  Bellamont.  It  was  a  very  spacious 
and  beautifully  proportioned  chamber,  hung  with  amber  satin,  it* 
ceiling  bv  Zucchero^  whose  rich  colours  were  relieved  by  the 
burnished  gilding.  The  corporation  trod  tremblingly  over  the 
gorgeous  carpet  of  A^minster,  which  displayed,  in  vivid  colours 
and  colossal  proportion^,  the  shield  and  supporters  of  Bellamonti 
and  threw  a  nasty  glanoe  at  the  vases  of  porphyiy  and  malachite^ 
and  mosaic  tables  covered  with  precious  toys,  which  were  grouped 
about. 

Thence  tbey  were  ushered  into  the  Montacute  room,  adorned, 
among  many  interesting  pictures,  by  perhaps  the  finest  performance 
of  Lawrence,  a  portrait  of  the  present  duke,  just  after  his  marriage. 
Tall  and  graceful,  with  a  clear  dark  complexion,  regular  features, 
eyes  of  liquid  tenderness,  a  frank  brow,  and  rich  clustering  hair, 
the  accomplished  artist  had  seized  and  conveyed  the  character  of  a 
high-spirited  but  gentle-hearted  cavalier.  fYom  the  Montacute 
chamber,  they  entered  the  ball-room;  very  spacious,  white  and 
gold,  a  coved  ceiling,  large  Venetian  lustres,  and  the  walls  of  look* 
iiig-glass,  enclosing  friezes  of  festive  sculpture.  Then  followed 
another  antechamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Canova.  This  room,  lined  with  footmen  in  state  liveries, 
c  inipleted  the  suite  that  opened  on  the  terrace.  The  northern 
8  do  of  this  chamber  consisted  of  a  very  larse  door;  divided,  and 
dc;corated  in  its  panels  with  emblazoned  shields  of  arms. 

The  valves  being  thrown  open,  the  mayor  and  town-council  of 
Montacute  were  ushered  into  a  gallery  one  hundred  feet  long,  and 
w  inch  occupied  a  great  portion  of  the  northern  side  of  the  castle. 
Tiie  panels  of  this  gallery  enclosed  a  series  of  pictures  in  tapestry, 
which  represented  the  principal  achievements  of  the  third  crusade. 
A  Montacute  had  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  knights  in 
that  great  adTenture,  and  had  saved  the  life  of  Ooeur  de  Lion  at 


the  siege  of  Ascalon.  In  after-ages  a  Duke  of  Bellamont,  who 
was  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  had  {;ive|i  orders  to  the  Gobelins 
factory  for  the  execution  of  this  series  of  pictures  from  cartoons 
by  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  time.  The  subjects  of  the 
tapestry  had  obtained  for  the  magnificent  chn  Tiber,  which  they 
adonQjedand  readied  so  intecfig^ng,  th^  title  «f  *'  The  Ooe^ers' 
Oallery." 

At  the  end  of  this  gallery,  surrounded  hj  their  guests,  th^  relar- 
tireB,  and  their  neighbours;  Igr  hjgh  nobility,  by  reyerend  prelates, 
!bT  the  members  And  notaiblefl  of  the  coiOBty,  and  by  some  of  the 
^ef  tenants  of  the  duloe,  a  portion  of  whom  wore  never  absent 
from  any  great  carousing  or  mgh  ceremony  that  occurred  within 
his  walls,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bellamont  and  their  son,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  company,  stood  to  receive  the  congratulatory 
addresses  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  their  anciemt  and  faitli- 
f  ul  town  of  Montacute— the  town  which  the^  fathers  had  built  and 
adorned,  which  they  had  often  represented  in  Parliament  in  the 
good  old  dAys,  and  which  they  todk  oare  should  then  e^joy  its  fafar 
proportion  of  the  good  old  things-na  town,  eyery  house  m;which 
belongoi  to  them,  and  of  which  there  was  not  an  inhabitant  who, 
in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of  his  ancestry,  had  not  felt  the  advittr 
tages  of  the  noble  connection. 

The  duke  bqwed  to  the  corporatuHi,  with  the  duchess  on  his  left 
hand ;  and  on  his  right  there  stood  a  youths  aboye  the  middle  height 
and  of  a  frame  completely  «nd  gracefully  formed.  His  dark  broim 
h£ur,  in  those  hyacinthine  curls  which  Qreeaan  poets  have  celebrated, 
and  which  Grecian  sculptors  have  immortalized,  clustered  oyer  his 
brow,  which,  however,  they  only  partially  concealed.  It  was  pale, 
as  was  his  whole  countenance,  but  the  liquid  richness  of  the  dark 
brown  eye,  and  the  colour  of  the  lip,  denoted  anything  but  a  lan- 
guid circulation.  The  features  were  regular,  and  inclined  rather 
to  a  refinement,  which  might  have  imparted  to  the  countenance  « 
character  of  too  much  delicacy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deep  medi- 
tation of  the  brow,  and  for  the  lower  part  of  the  visage,  which 
intimated  indomitable  will  and  an  iron  resolution. 

Placed  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  in  a  public  position,  and  under 
circumstances  which  might  have  oocasioned  some  degree  of  embar- 
rassment even  to  those  initiated  in  the  world,  nothing  was  more 
remarkable  in  the  demeanour  of  Lord  Montacute  than  his  self- 
possession;  nor  was  there  in  his  carriage  anything  studied,  or 
which  had  the  character  of  being  preconceived.  Every  movement 
or  gesture  was  distinguished  by  what  may  be  called  a  graceful 
gravity.  With  a  total  absence  of  that  excitement  which  seemed  so 
natural  to  his  age  and  situation,  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner 
which  approached  to  nonchalance  or  indifference.  It  would  appear 
that  he  duly  estimated  the  importance  of  the  event  they  were  com^ 
memorating,  yet  was  not  of  a  habit  of  mind  that  over-estimated 
anything. 
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BOOK  n- 

CHAPTEE  I. 

The  week  of  celebration  was  oyer :  some  few  gnests  remained, 
near  relatiTes,  and  not  very  rich,  the  Montacute  Mountjojs  for 
example.  They  came  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  duke 
insisted  that  they  should  remain  until  the  duchess  went  to  London, 
an  event,  by  the  bye,  which  was  to  occur  very  speedily.  Lady 
Eleanor  was  rather  agreeable,  and  the  duchess  a  little  liked  her ; 
there  were  four  daughters,  to  be  sure,  and  not  veiy  liydy,  but  they 
sang  in  the  evening. 

It  was  a  bright  morning,  and  the  duchess,  with  a  heart  pro- 
phetic of  hapniness,  wished  to  disburthen  it  to  her  son ;  she  meant 
to  propose  to  him,  therefore,  to  be  her  companion  in  her  walk,  and 
she  had  sent  to  his  rooms  in  vain,  and  was  inquiring  after  him, 
when  she  was  informed  that  **  Lord  Montacute  was  with  his  Grace." 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  flitted  over  her  face,  as  she  recalled  the 
pleasant  cause  of  the  conference  that  was  now  taking  place  between 
the  father  and  the  son. 

Let  us  see  how  it  advanced. 

The  duke  is  in  his  private  library,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
statutes  at  large,  Hansard,  the  Annual  Register,  Parliamentary 
Beports,  and  legal  treatises  on  the  powers  and  duties  of  iustices 
of  the  peace.  A  portrait  of  his  mother  is  over  the  mantel-piece : 
opposite  it  a  huge  map  of  the  county.  His  correspondence  on 
public  business  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  various  autho- 
rities of  the  shire,  is  admirably  arranged :  for  th&  duke  was  what 
is  called  an  excellent  man  of  business,  that  is  to  say,  methodical, 
and  an  adept  in  all  the  small  arts  of  routine.  These  papers  were 
deposited,  after  having  been  ticketed  with  a  date  and  a  summary 
of  their  contents,  and  tied  with  much  tape,  in  a  large  cabinet, 
which  occupied  nearly  one  side  of  the  room,  and  on  the  top  of 
which  were  busts  in  marble  of  Mr.  Pitt,  George  HI.,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  duke  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  which  it  seemed,  from 
his  air  and  position,  he  had  pushed  back  somewhat  suddenly  from 
his  writing  table,  and  an  expression  of  painful  surjirise,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  dwelt  on  his  coimtenance.  Lord  Montacute  was  on  his 
legs,  leaning  with  his  left  arm  on  the  chimney-piece,  very  serious, 
and,  if  possible,  paler  than  usual. 

"  You  take  me  quite  by  surprise,"  said  the  duke ;  "  I  thought  it 
was  an  arrangement  that  would  have  deeply  grati&ed  you." 

Lord  Montacute  slightly  bowed  his  head,  but  said  nothing.  His 
father  continued. 

''Not  wish  to  enter  Parliament  at  present  1  Why— that  is  all 
very  well,  and  if,  as  was  once  the  case,  we  could  enter  Parliament 
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when  we  liked  and  how  we  liked,  the  wish  might  be  very  reason- 
able. If  I  could  ring  my  bell,  and  return  you  member  for  Mon- 
tacute  with  as  much"  ease  as  I  could  send  oyer  to  Bellamont  to 
engage  a  special  train  to  take  us  to  town,  you  might  be  justified 
in  indulging  a  fancy.  But  how  and  when,  I  should  like  to  know, 
are  you  to  enter  Parliament  now  ?  This  Parliament  will  last :  it 
will  go  on  to  the  lees.  Lord  Eskdale  told  me  so  not  a  week  ago. 
Well  then,  at  any  rate  you  lose  three  years :  for  three  years  you 
are  an  idler.  I  never  thought  that  was  your  character.  I  have 
always  had  an  impression  you  would  turn  your  mind  to  public 
business,  that  the  county  might  look  up  to  you.  If  you  have  what 
are  called  higher  views,  you  should  not  forget  there  is  a  great 
opening  now  in  public  life,  which  may  not  offer  again.  The  Duke 
is  resolved  to  give  the  preference,  in  carrying  on  the  business  of 
the  country,  to  the  aristocracy.  He  believes  tb^  is  our  only  means 
of  preservation.  He  told  me  so  himself.  K  it  be  so,  I  fear  we 
are  doomed.  I  hope  we  may  be  of  some  use  to  our  country  with- 
out being  ministers  of  state.  But  let  that  pass.  As  long  as  tlie 
Duke  lives,  he  is  omnipotent,  and  mil  have  his  way.  K  you  come 
into  Parliament  now,  and  show  any  disposition  for  office,  you  may 
rely  upon  it  you  will  not  long  be  unemployed.  I  have  no  doubt  I 
could  arrange  that  you  should  move  the  address  of  next  session. 
I  dare  say  Lord  Eskdale  could  manage  this,  and,  if  he  could  not, 
though  I  abhor  asking  a  minister  for  anything,  I  should,  under 
the  circumstances,  feel  perfectly  justified  in  speaking  to  the  Duke 
on  the  subject  myself,  and,''  added  his  Grace,  in  a  lowered  tone, 
but  with  an  expression  of  great  earnestness  and  determination,  "  I 
flatter  myself  that  if  the  Duke  of  Bellamont  chooses  to  express  a 
wish,  it  would  not  be  disregarded/' 

Lord  Montacute  cast  his  dark,  intelligent  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
and  seemed  plunged  in  thought. 

'' Besides,"  added  the  duke,  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  in- 
ferring, from  the  silence  of  his  son,  that  he  was  making  an  im])res- 
sion,  ^  suppose  Hungerford  is  not  in  the  same  humour  this  time 
three  years  which  he  is  in  now.  Probably  he  may  be ;  possibly  he 
may  not.  Men  do  not  like  to  be  balked  when  they  think  they  are 
doing  a  very  kind  and  generous  and  magnanimous  thing.  Hun- 
gerford is  not  a  warming-pan,  we  must  remember  that ;  he  never 
was  originally ;  and  if  he  had  been,  he  has  been  member  for  the 
county  too  long  to  be  so  considered  now.  I  should  be  placed 
in  a  most  painful  position,  if,  this  time  three  years,  I  had  to 
withdraw  my  support  from  Hungerford,  in  order  to  secure  your 
return." 

**  There  would  be  no  necessity,  under  any  circumstances,  for 
that,  my  dear  father,"  said  Lord  Montacute,  looking  up,  and 
speaking  in  a  voice  which,  though  somewhat  low,  was  of  that 
organ  that  at  once  arrests  attention:  a  voice  that  comes  alike 
from  the  brain  and  from  the  heart,  and  seems  made  to  convey 
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both  profound  thought  and  deep  emotion.  There  is  no  index  of 
character  so  sure  as  the  voice.  There  are  tones,  tones  brilliant 
and  gushing:,  which  impart  a  quick  and  pathetic  sensibility :  there 
are  others  that,  deep  and  yet  calm,  seem  the  just  interpreters  of  a 
serene  and  exalted  intellect.  But  the  rarest  and  the  most  precious 
of  all  voices  is  that  which  combines  passion  and  repose ;  and  whose 
rich  and  restrained  tones  exercise,  perhaps,  on  the  human  frame 
a  stronger  spell  than  even  the  fascination  of  the  eye,  or  that 
bew^itching  influence  of  the  hand,  which  is  the  privilege  of  the 
higlier  races  of  Asia. 

"  There  would  be  no  necessity,  under  any  circumstances,  for 
that,  my  dear  father,"  said  Lord 'Montacute ;  "for,  to  be  frank, 
I  believa  I  should  feel  as  little  disposed  to  enter  ParKament  three 
years  hence  as  now." 

The  duke  looked  still  more  surprised.  •'Mr.  Fox  was  not  of 
age  when  he  took  his  seat,"  said  his  Grace.  "  You  know  how  old 
Mr.  Pitt  was  when  he  was  a  minister.  Sir  Robert,  too,  was  in 
haniesa  very  early.  I  have  always  heard  the  good  judges  say — 
Lord  Eskdale,  for  example — that  a  man  might  speak  in  Parlia- 
ment too  soon,  but  it  was  impossible  to  go  in  too  soon." 

"  If  he  wished  to  succeed  m  that  assembly,"  replied  Lord  Mon- 
tacute, "  I  can  easily  believe  it.  In  all  things  an  early  initiation 
must  be  of  advantage.     But  I  have  not  that  wish." 

"  I  don't  like  to  see  a  man  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
who  has  not  been  in  the  House  of  Cprnmons.  He  seems  to  me 
always,  in  a  manner,  unfledged." 

"  It  will  be  a  long  time,  I  hope,  my  dear  father,  before  I  take 
my  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,"  said  Lord  Montacute,  **if,  in- 
deed, I  ever  do." 

"  In  the  course  of  nature  'tis  a  certainty." 

"  Suppose  the  Duke's  plan  for  perpetuating  an  aristocracy  do 
not  succeed,"  said  Lord  Montacute,  ''and  our  house  ceases  to 
exist?" 

His  father  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  It  is  not  our  business  to 
suppose  that.  I  hope  it  never  will  be  the  business  of  any  one,  at 
least  seriously.  This  is  a  great  country,  and  it  has  become  great 
by  its  aristocracy." 

"  You  think,  then,  our  sovereigns  did  nothing  for  our  g^reatness 
— Queen  Elizabeth,  for  example,  of  whose  visit  to  Montacute  you 
are  bo  proud?" 

"  They  performed  their  part." 

«  And  have  ceased  to  exist.  We  may  have  performed  our  part, 
and  mny  meet  the  same  fate." 

"  Why,  you  are  talking  liberalism ! " 

"Hardly  that,  my  dear  father,  for  I  have  not  expressed  an 
opinion." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  your  opinions  were,  my  dear  boy,  or  even 
voiu:  wishes." 
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"Well,  then— to  do  my  doty." 

"Exactly:  you  are  a  pillar  of  tbe  State;  support  the  State." 

"Ah!  if  any  one  would  but  tell  me  what  the  State  is,"  said 
Lord  Montacute,  sighing^.  "  It  seems  to  me  your  pillars  remab, 
but  they  support  nothing ;  in  that  case,  though  the  shafts  may  be 
perpendicular,  and  the  capitals  very  ornate,  they  are  no  longer 
props,  they  are  a  ruin." 

"  Tou  would  hand  us  oyer,  then,  to  the  ten-pounders  ?" 

«  They  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  a  State,"  said  Lord  Monta- 
eute;  ''they  do  not  even  profess  to  support  anything;  on  the 
contrary,  the  essence  of  their  philosophy  is,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
established,  and  everything  is  to  be  lexi  to  itself." 

^  The  common  sense  of  this  country  and  the  fifty  pound  clause 
will  carry  us  through,"  said  the  duke. 

"Through  what?"  inquired  his  son. 

"  This — this  state  of  transition,"  replied  his  father. 

"  A  passage  to  what  ?  " 

"  Ah !  that  is  a  question  the  wisest  cannot  answer." 

"  But  into  which  the  weakest,  among  whom  I  class  myself,  hare 
surely  a  right  to  inquire." 

"  Unquestionably ;  and  I  know  nothing  that  will  tend  more  to 
assist  you  in  your  researches  than  acting  with  practical  men." 

"  And  practising  all  their  blunders,"  said  Lord  Montacute.  "  I 
can  conceive  an  individual  who  has  once  been  entrapped  into  their 
haphazard  courses,  continuing  in  the  fatal  confusion  to  which  he 
has  contributed  his  quota;  but  I  am  at  least  free,  and  I  wish  to 
continue  so." 

"Anddonothinff?" 

"  But  does  it  follow  that  a  man  is  infirm  of  action,  because  he 
declines  fighting  in  the  dark." 

"  And  how  would  you  act,  then  ?  What  are  your  plans  ?  Have 
yon  any  ?  " 

"I  have." 

"Well,  that  is  satisfactory,"  said  the  duke,  with  animation. 
"  Whatever  they  are,  you  know  you  may  count  upon  my  doing 
everything  that  is  possible  to  forrord  your  wishes.  I  know  they 
cannot  be  unworthy  ones,  for  I  betieve,  my  child,  you  are  incapable 
of  a  thought  that  is  not  good  or  great." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  was  good  and  great,"  said  Lord  Monta- 
cute ;  "  I  would  struggle  to  accomplish  it." 

"But  yon  have  formed  some  yiews;  you  have  some  plans. 
Speak  to  me  of  them,  and  without  reserve;  as  to  a  friend,  the 
most  afi'ectionate,  the  most  devoted." 

"  My  father "  said  Lord  Montacute,  and  moving,  he  drew,  a 
chair  to  the  table,  and  seated  himself  by  the  duke,  ''  you  possess 
and  have  a  right  to  my  confidence.  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that 
I  doubted  about  what  was  good ;  for  I  know  yott." 

"  Sons  like  you  make  good  fathers." 
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^  It  is  not  always  so/'  said  Lord  Montacute ;  '^  you  have  been  to 
me  more  than  a  father,  and  I  bear  to  ^ou  and  to  my  mother  a  pro- 
found and  fervent  affection ;  an  affection,"  he  addea,  in  a  faltering* 
tone,  **  that  is  rarer,  I  belieye,  in  this  age  than  it  was  in  old  days. 
I  feel  it  at  this  moment  more  deeply,"  he  continued,  in  a  firmer 
tone,  *<  because  I  am  about  to  propose  that  we  should  for  a  time 
separate.*' 

The  duke  turned  pale,  and  leant  forward  in  his  chaur,  but  did 
not  speak. 

<<  You  have  proposed  to  me  to-day,"  continued  Lord  Montacute, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  ^  to  enter  public  life.  I  do  not  shrink 
from  its  duties.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  position  in  which  I  am 
bom,  still  more  from  the  impulse  of  my  nature,  I  am  desirous  to 
fulfil  them.  I  have  meditated  on  them,  I  may  say,  even  for  years. 
But  I  cannot  find  that  it  is  part  of  my  duty  to  maintain  the  order 
of  things,  for  I  will  not  call  it  system,  which  at  present  prevails  in 
our  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  cannot  last,  as  nothing  can 
endure,  or  ought  to  endure,  that  is  not  founded  upon  principle ; 
and  its  prindple  I  havanot  discovered.  In  nothing,  whether  it  be 
religion,  or  government,  or  manners,  sacred  or  political  or  social 
life,  do  I  find  faith ;  and  if  there  be  no  faith,  how  can  there  be  duty  ? 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  religious  truth  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
political  right  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  Bocial  propriety  ?  Are 
these  facts,  or  are  they  mere  phrases  ?  And  if  they  be  facts,  where 
are  they  likely  to  be  found  in  England  ?  Is  truth  in  our  Church  ? 
Why,  then,  do  you  support  dissent?  Who  has  the  right  to 
govern?  The  Monarch?  You  have  robbed  him  of  his  prero- 
gative. The  Aristocracy?  You  confess  to  me  that  we  exist  by 
sufferance.  The  People  ?  They  themselves  tell  you  that  they  are 
nullities.  Every  session  of  that  Parliament  in  whicli  you  wish  to 
introduce  me,  the  method  by  which  power  is  distributed  is  called 
in  question,  altered,  patched  up,  and  again  impugned.  As  for  our 
morals,  tell  me — ^is  charity  the  supreme  virtue,  or  the  greatest  of 
errors  ?  Our  social  system  ought  to  depend  on  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  this  point.  Our  morals  differ  in  different  counties,  in  differ- 
ent towns,  in  different  streets,  even  in  different  Acts  of  Parliament. 
What  is  moral  in  London  is  immoral  in  Montacute ;  what  is  crime 
among  the  multitude  is  only  vice  among  the  few." 

^'You  are  going  into  first  principles,"  said  the  duke,  much 
surprised. 

"  Give  me  then  second  principles,"  replied  his  son ;  **  give  me 
any." 

**  We  must  take  a  general  view  of  things  to  form  an  opinion," 
said  his  father,  mildly.  *<The  general  condition  of  England  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  country ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
on  the  whole  there  is  more  political  freedom,  more  social  happi- 
ness, more  sound  religion,  and  more  material  prosperity  among 
us,  than  in  anv  nation  in  the  world." 
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** I  might  question  all  that"  said  his  son;  "hut  they  are  con- 
siderations that  do  not  affect  my  views.  If  other  States  are  worse 
than  we  are,  and  I  hope  they  are  not,  our  condition  is  not  mended, 
but  the  contrary,  for  we  then  need  the  salutary  stimulus  of 
example." 

"There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,"  said  the  duke,  "that  the  state  of 
England  at  this  moment  is  the  most  flourishing  that  has  ever 
existed,  certainly  in  modem  times.  What  with  these  railroads, 
even  the  condition  of  the  poor,  which  I  admit  was  lately  far  from 
satisfactory,  is  infinitely  improved.  Every  man  has  work  who 
needs  it,  and  wages  are  even  high." 

"  The  railroad  may  have  improved,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  almost  as  much  as  that  of  members 
of  Parliament.  They  have  been  a  good  thing  for  both  of  them. 
And  if  you  think  that  more  labour  is  all  that  is  wanted  by  the 
people  of  England,  we  may  be  easy  for  a  time.  I  see  nothing  in 
this  fresh  development  of  material  industry,  but  fresh  causes  of 
moral  deterioration.  You  have  announced  to  the  millions  thai 
their  welfare  is  to  be  tested  by  the  amount  of  their  wages.  Money 
is  to  be  the  cupel  of  their  worth,  as  it  is  of  all  other  classes.  You 
propose  for  their  conduct  the  least  ennobling  of  all  impulses.  If 
you  have  seen  an  aristocracy  invariably  become  dcgi:iided  under 
such  influence ;  if  all  the  vices  of  a  middle  class  may  be  traced  to 
such  an  absorbing  motive — why  are  we  to  believe  that  the  people 
sliould  be  more  pure,  or  that  they  should  escape  the  catastrophe 
of  the  policy  that  confounds  the  happiness  with  the  wealth  of 
nations?" 

The  duke  shook  his  head,  and  then  said — "You  should  not 
forget  we  live  in  an  artificial  state." 

"  So  I  often  hear,  sir,"  renlied  his  son ;  "  but  where  is  the  art  ? 
It  seems  to  me  the  very  quality  wanting  to  our  present  condition. 
Art  is  order,  method,  harmonious  results  obtamed  by  fine  and 
powerful  principles.  I  see  no  art  in  our  condition.  The  people  | 
of  this  country  have  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  They  are  a  crowd, 
and  only  kept  in  some  rude  provisional  discipline  by  the  remains  * 
of  that  old  system  which  they  are  daily  destroying." 

"But  what  would  you  do,  my  dear  boy?"  said  his  Grace,  look- 
ing up  very  distressed.  "Can  you  remedy  the  state  of  things 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  ?" 

"  I  am  not  a  teacher,"  said  Lord  Montacute,  mournfully ;  "  I 
only  ask  you,  I  supplicate  you,  my  dear  father,  to  save  me  from 
contributing  to  this  quick  corruption  that  surrounds  us." 

"  You  shall  be  master  of  your  own  actions.  I  offer  you  counsel, 
I  give  no  commands ;  and  as  for  the  rest.  Providence  will  guard 
us." 

"  If  an  angel  would  but  visit  our  house  as  he  visited  the  house 
of  Lot ! "  said  Montacute,  in  a  tone  almost  of  anguish. 

"  Angels  have  performed  their  part,"  said  the  duke.    "  We  have 
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received  instruction  from  one  higher  than  angels.  It  is  enough 
for  all  of  us." 

**  It  is  not  enough  for  me,"  said  Lord  Montacute,  with  a  glow- 
ing cheek,  and  rising  abruptly.  "It  was  not  enough  for  the 
apostles ;  for  though  they  listened  to  the  sermon  on  the  mounts 
and  partook  of  the  first  communion,  it  was  still  necessary  that  He 
should  appear  to  them  again,  and  promise  them  a  Comforter.  I 
require  one,"  he  added,  after  a  momentary  pause,  but  in  an 
agitated  voice.  **  I  must  seek  one.  Yes !  my  dear  father,  it  is 
of  this  that  I  would  speak  to  you ;  it  is  this  which  for  a  long  time 
has  oppressed  my  spirit,  and  filled  me  often  with  intolerable  gloom. 
We  must  separate.  I  must  leave  you,  I  must  leave  that  dear 
mother,  those  beloved  parents,  in  whom  are  concentred  all  my 
earthly  affections ;  but  I  obey  an  impulse  that  I  believe  comes  from 
above.  Dearest  and  best  of  men,  you  will  not  thwart  me — ^you 
will  forgive,  you  will  aid  me !"  And  he  advanced,  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  his  father. 

The  duke  pressed  Lord  Montacute  to  his  heart,  and  endea- 
voured, though  himself  agitated  and  much  distressed,  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  of  this  ebuSition,  "  He  says  we  must  separate," 
thought  the  duke  to  himself.  '*AhI  he  has  lived  too  much  at 
home,  too  much  alone ;  he  has  read  and  pondered  too  much ;  he 
has  moped.  Eskdale  was  right  two  years  ago.  I  wish  I  had  sent 
him  to  Paris,  but  his  mother  was  so  alarmed ;  and,  indeed,  'tis  a 
precious  life !  The  House  of  Commons  would  have  been  just  the 
thing  for  him.  He  would  have  worked  on  committees,  and  grown 
practical.  But  something  must  be  done  for  him,  dear  child !  He 
says  we  must  separate;  he  wants  to  travel.  And  perhaps  he 
ought  to  travel.  But  a  life  on  which  so  much  depends !  And 
what  will  Katherine  say  ?  It  will  kill  her.  I  could  screw  myself 
up  to  it.  I  would  send  him  well  attended.  Brace  should  go  with 
him ;  he  understands  the  Continent ;  he  was  in  the  Peninsular 
war;  and  he  should  have  a  skilful  physician.  I  see  how  it  is;  I 
must  act  with  decision,  and  break  it  to  his  mother." 

These  ideas  passed  through  the  duke's  mind  during  the  few 
seconds  that  he  embraced  his  son,  and  endeavoured  at  the  same 
time  to  convey  consolation  by  the  expression  of  his  affection,  and 
his  anxiety  at  all  times  to  contribute  to  his  child's  happiness. 

'-  ^ly  dear  son,"  said  the  duke,  when  Lord  Montacute  bad  re- 
sumed his  seat,  "  I  see  how  it  is ;  yeu  wish  to  travel  ?" 

Lord  Montacute  bent  his  head,  as  if  in  assent. 

"  It  will  be  a  terrible  blow  to  your  mother ;  I  say  nrthing  of 
myself.  You  know  what  I  feel  for  you.  But  neither  your 
mother  nor  myself  have  a  right  to  place  our  feelings  in  competi- 
tion with  any  arrangement  lor  your  welfare.  It  would  be»  in  the 
highest  degree  selfish  and  unreasonable;  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
well  for  you  to  travel  awhile ;  and,  as  for  Parliament,  I  am  to  see 
Hungerford  this  morning  at  Bella^ont.    I  will  try  and  arrange 
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with  him  to  postpone  his  resignation  until  the  autumn,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, for  some  little  time  longer.  You  will  then  have  accom- 
plished your  puq)08e.  It  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good.  You 
will  have  seen  the  world,  and  yoii  can  take  your  seat  next  year." 

The  duke  paused.  Lord  Montacute  looked  perplexed  and  dis- 
tressed ;  he  seemed  about  to  reply,  and  then,  leaning  on  the  table, 
with  hLs  face  concealed  from  his  father,  he  maintained  his  silence. 
The  duke  rose,  looked  at  his  watch,  said  he  must  be  at  Bellamont 
by  two  o'clock — ^hoped  that  Brace  would  dine  at  the  Castle  to-day 
— thought  it  not  at  all  impossible  Brace  might — ^would  send  on  to 
Montacute  for  him — perhaps  might  meet  him  at  Bellamont. 
Brace  understood  the  Continent,  spoke  several  langua<2^e3,  Spanish 
among  them,  though  it  was  not  probable  his  son  would  have  any 
need  of  that,  the  present  state  of  Spain  not  being  very  inviting 
to  the  traveller,  "  As  for  France,"  continued  the  duke,  "  France 
is  Paris,  and  I  suppose  that  will  be  your  first  step ;  it  generally  is. 
We  must  see  if  your  cousin,  Henry  Howard,  is  there.  If  so,  he 
will  put  you  in  the  way  of  eyerything.  With  the  embassy  and 
Brace,  you  would  manage  very  well  at  Paris.  Then,  I  suppose, 
you  would  like  to  go  to  Italy ;  that,  I  apprehend,  is  your  great 
point.  Your  mother  will  not  like  your  going  to  Rome.  StUl,  at 
the  same  time,  a  man,  they  say,  should  see  Rome  before  he  <hes. 
I  never  did.  I  have  never  crossed  the  sea  except  to  go  to  Ireland. 
Your  grandfather  would  never  let  me  travel ;  I  wanted  to,  but  he 
never  would.  Not,  however,  for  the  same  reasons  which  have 
kept  you  at  home.  Suppose  you  even  winter  at  Rome,  wliich  I 
believe  is  the  right  thing,  why,  you  might  very  well  be  back  by  the 
spring.  However,  we  must  manage  your  mother  a  little  about 
remaining  over  the  winter — and,  on  second  thoughts,  we  will  get 
Barnard  to  go  with  you,  as  well  as  Brace  and  a  physician,  and 
then  she  will  be  mucn  more  easy.  I  think,  with  Brace,  Barnard, 
and  a  medical  man  whom  we  can  really  trust,  Harry  Howard  at 
Paris,  and  the  best  letters  for  every  other  place,  which  we  will  con- 
sult Lord  Eskdale  about,  I  think  the  danger  will  not  be  extreme." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  see  Paris,"  said  Lord  Montacute,  evidently 
embarrassed,  and  making  a  great  effort  to  relieve  his  mind  of 
some  burthen.     "  I  have  no  wish  to  see  Paris." 

"  I  am  veiT  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  his  father,  eagerly. 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  either  to  go  to  Rome,"  continued  his  son. 

*•'  Well,  well,  you  have  taken  a  load  off  my  mind,  my  dear  boy. 
I  would  not  confess  it,  because  I  wish  to  save  you  pain;  but 
really,  I  believe  the  idea  of  your  going  to  Rome  would  have  been 
a  serious  shock  to  your  mother.  It  is  not  so  much  the  distance, 
though  that  is  great,  nor  the  climate,  which  has  its  dangers, — ^but, 

you   understaAd,  with  her  peculiar  views,  her  very  strict ** 

The  duke  did  not  care  to  finish  his  sentence. 

"Nor,  mv  dear  father,"  continued  Lord  Montacute,  "though 
I  did  not  li&e  to  interrupt  you  when  you  were  speaking  with  so 
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much  solicitude  and  consideration  for  me,  is  it  exactly  trarel,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  that  I  feel  the  need  of.  I 
wish,  indeed,  to  leave  England,  I  wish  to  make  an  expedition ;  a 
progress  to  a  particular  point ;  without  wandering,  without  any 
mtervening  residence.  In  a  word — ^it  is  the  Holy  Land  that 
occupies  my  thought,  and  I  propose  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
sepulchre  of  my  Saviour." 

The  duke  started,  and  sank  again  into  his  chair.  "The  Holy 
Land!  The  holy  Sepulchre!"  he  exclaimed,  and  repeated  to 
himself,  staring  at  his  son. 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  repeated  Lord  Montacute,  and 
now  speaking  with  his  accustomed  repose.  "  When  I  remember 
that  the  Creator,  since  light  sprang  out  of  darkness,  has  deigned 
to  reveal  Himself  to  his  creature  only  in  one  land ;  that  in  that 
land  He  assumed  a  manly  form,  and  met  a  human  death ;  I  feel 
persuaded  that  the  country  sanctified  by  such  intercourse  and  such 
events  must  be  endowed  with  marvellous  and  peculiar  qualities, 
which  man  may  not  in  all  ages  be  competent  to  penetrate,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  at  all  times  exercise  an  irresistible  influence 
upon  his  destiny.  It  is  these  qualities  that  many  times  drew 
Europe  to  Asia  during  the  middle  centuries.  Our  castle  has 
before  this  sent  forth  a  De  Montacute  to  Palestine.  For  three 
days  and  three  nights  he  knelt  at  the  tomb  of  his  Redeemer. 
Six  centuries  and  more  have  elapsed  since  that  great  enterprise. 
It  is  time  to  restore  and  renovate  our  communications  with  the 
Most  High.  I,  too,  would  kneel  at  that  tomb ;  I,  too,  surrounded 
by  the  holy  hills  and  sacred  groves  of  Jerusalem,  would  relieve 
my  spirit  from  the  bale  that  bows  it  down ;  would  lift  up  my  voice 
to  heaven,  and  ask.  What  is  Duty,  and  what  is  Faith  ? — ^What 
oucrht  I  to  DO,  and  what  ought  I  to  beliete?" 

The  Duke  of  Bellamont  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  for  some  minutes,  in  silence  and  in  deep  thought. 
At  length,  stopping  and  leaning  against  the  cabinet,  he  said, 
•*  What  has  occurred  to-day  between  us,  my  beloved  child,  is,  you 
may  easilv  believe,  as  strange  to  me  as  it  is  agitatmg.  I  ydll 
think  of  all  you  have  said ;  I  will  try  to  comprehend  all  you  mean 
and  wish.  I  will  endeavour  to  do  that  which  is  best  and  wisest; 
placing  above  all  things  your  happiness,  and  not  our  own.  At  this 
moment  I  am  not  competent  to  the  task — I  need  quiet,  and  to  be 
alone.  Your  mother,  I  know,  wishes  to  walk  with  you  this 
morning.  She  may  be  speaking  to  you  of  many  things.  Be 
silent  upon  this  subject,  until  I  have  communicated  with  her.  At 
present  I  will  ride  over  to  Bellamont.  I  must  go  ;  and,  besides, 
it  will  do  me  good.  I  never  can  think  very  well  except  in  the 
saddle.     If  Brace  comes,  make  him  dine  here.     God  bless  you." 

The  duke  left  the  room ;  his  son  remained  in  meditation.  The 
first  step  was  taken.  He  had  poured  into  the  interview  of  an 
hour  the  results  of  three  years  of  solitary  thought.     A  sound 
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roused  him ;  it  was  his  mother.  She  had  only  learnt  casually 
that  the  duke  was  gone ;  she  was  surprised  he  had  not  come  into 
her  room  before  he  went ;  it  seemed  the  first  time  since  their 
marriage  that  the  duke  had  gone  out  without  first  coming  to 
speak  to  her.  So  she  went  to  seek  her  son,  to  congratulate  him 
on  being  a  member  of  Parliament,  on  representiog  the  county  of 
which  they  were  so  fond,  and  of  breaking  to  him  a  proposition 
which  she  doubted  not  he  would  find  not  less  interesting  and 
charming.  Happy  mother,  with  her  only  son,  on  whom  she  doted 
and  of  whom  she  was  so  justly  proud,  about  to  enter  public  life  in 
which  he  was  sure  to  distinguish  himself,  and  to  marry  a  woman 
who  was  sure  to  make  him  happy !  With  a  bounding  heart  the 
duchess  opened  the  library  door,  where  she  had  been  informed  she 
should  find  Lord  Montacute.  She  had  her  bonnet  on,  ready  for 
the  walk  of  confidence,  and,  her  face  flushed  with  delight,  she 
looked  even  beautiful.  <^  Ah ! "  she  exclaimed,  ^  I  haye  been 
looking  for  you,  Tanceed!" 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  duke  returned  rather  late  from  Bellamont,  and  went 
immediately  to  his  dressing-room.  A  few  minutes  before  dinner 
the  duchess  knocked  at  his  door  and  entered.  She  seemed  dis- 
concerted, and  reminded  him,  though  with  great  gentleness,  that 
he  had  gone  out  to-dav  without  first  bidding  her  adieu ;  she  really 
believed  it  was  the  only  time  he  had  done  so  since  their  marriage. 
The  duke,  who,  when  she  entered,  anticipated  something  about 
their  son,  was  relieved  by  her  remark,  embraced  her,  and  would 
have  afiected  a  gaiety  which  he  did  not  really  feel. 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Brace  dines  here  to-day,  Kate,  for  I 
particularly  wanted  to  see  him." 

The  duchess  did  not  reply,  and  seemed  absent ;  the  duke,  to 
say  something,  tying  his  cravat,  kept  harping  upon  Brace. 

<'  Never  mmd  Brace,  George,''  said  the  duchess ;  *'  tell  me  what 
is  this  about  Tancred?  Why  is  his  coming  into  Parliament 
put  off?" 

The  duke  was  perplexed  ;  he  wished  to  know  how  far  at  this 
moment  his  wife  was  informed  upon  the  matter ;  the  feminine 
frankness  of  the  duchess  put  him  out  of  suspense.  •*  I  have  been 
walking  with  Tancred,"  sne  continued,  <*  and  intimated,  but  with 
great  caution,  all  our  plans  and  hopes.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  his  cousin ;  he  agrees  witn  us  she  is  by  far  the  most 
charming  girl  he  knows,  and  one  of  the  most  agreeable.  I 
impressed  upon  him  how  good  she  was.  I  wished  to  precipitate 
nothing.  I  never  dreamed  of  their  marrying  until  late  m  the 
autumn.  I  wished  him  to  become  acquainted  with  his  new  life, 
which  would  not  prevent  him  seeing  a  great  deal  of  Katherine  in 
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London,  and  then  to  visit  them  in  Ireland,  as  you  visited  ua» 
George ;  and  then,  when  I  was  settling;  everything  in  the  most 
delightful  manner,  what  he  was  to  do  when  he  was  kept  up  verj 
late  at  the  House,  which  is  the  only  part  I  don't  like,  and  heggring 
him  to  he  very  strict  in  making  his  servant  always  have  coffee 
ready  for  him,  very  hot,  and  a  cold  fowl  too,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  he  tells  me,  to  my  infinite  astonishment,  that  the  vacancy 
will  not  immediately  occur,  that  he  is  not  sorry  for  it,  as  Jie 
thinks  it  may  he  as  well  that  he  should  go  ahroad.  What  can  all 
this  mean  ?  Pray  tell  me ;  for  Tancred  has  told  me  nothing,  niul, 
when  I  pressed  him,  waived  the  subject,  and  said  we  would  all  of 
us  consult  together." 

**And  so  we  will,  Kate,**  said  the  duke,  "hut  hardly  at  this 
mohient,  for  dinner  must  be  almost  served.  To  be  brief,"  he 
added,  speaking  in  a  light  tone,  "  there  are  reasons  which  perhaps 
may  make  it  expedient  that  Hungerford  should  not  resign  at  the 
present  moment ;  and  as  Tancred  has  a  fancy  to  travel  a  little,  it 
may  be  as  well  that  we  should  take  it  into  consideration  whether 
he  might  not  profitably  occupy  the  interval  in  this  manner." 

"  Profitably  I"  said  the  ducness.  "  I  never  can  understand  how 
going  to  Paris  and  Rome,  which  young  men  always  mean  when 
they  talk  of  travelling,  can  be  profitable  to  him ;  it  is  the  very 
thing  which,  all  my  life,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  prevent. 
His  body  and  hia  soul  will  be  both  imperilled ;  Paris  will  destroy 
his  constitution,  and  Rome,  perhaps,  change  his  faith." 

"  I  have  more  confidence  in  his  physical  power  and  his  religious 
principle  than  you,  Kate,"  said  the  duke,  smiling.  "  But  make 
jrourself  easy  on  these  heads ;  Tancred  told  me  this  morning  that 
lie  had  no  wish  to  visit  either  Rome  or  Paris." 

"Well!"  exclaimed  the  duchess,  somewhat  relieved,  "if  he 
wants  to  make  a  little  tour  in  Holland,  I  think  I  could  bear  it ;  it 
is  a  Protestant  country,  and- there  are  no  vermin.  And  then 
those  dear  Disbrowes,  I  am  sure,  would  take  care  of  him  at  the 
Hague." 

"  We  will  talk  of  all  this  to-night,  my  love,"  said  the  duke ; 
and  offering  his  arm  to  his  wife,  who  was  more  composed,  if  not 
more  cheerful,  they  descended  to  their  guests. 

Colonel  Brace  was  there,  to  the  duke's  great  satisfaction.  The 
colonel  had  served  as  a  comet  in  a  dragoon  regiment  in  the  lasf 
campaign  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  had  marched  into  Paris. 
Such  an  event  makes  an  indelible  impression  on  the  memory  of  a 
handsome  lad  of  seventeen,  and  the  colonel  had  not  yet  finis! led 
recounting  his  strange  and  fortunate  adventures. 

He  was  tall,  robust,  a  little  portly,  but,  well  buckled,  still 
presented  a  grand  military  figure.  He  was  what  you  call  a  fine 
man ;  florid,  with  still  a  good  head  of  hair  though  touched  with 
grey,  splendid  moustaches,  large  fat  hands,  and  a  courtly  demea^ 
nour  not  unmixed  with  a  slight  swagger.      The  colonel  was  a 
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Montacute  man,  and  had  inherited  a  large  house  in  the  town  and 
a  small  estate  in  the  neighbourhood.  Having  sold  out,  he  had 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  had  become  a  considerable 
personage.  The  duke  had  put  him  in  the  commission,  and  he  was 
the  active  magistrate  of  the  district ;  he  had  reorganised  the 
Bellamont  regiment  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  which  had  fallen  into 
sad  decay  during  the  late  duke's  time,  but  wliich  now,  with  Brace 
for  its  lieutenant-colonel,  was  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom. 
Colonel  Brace  was  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  county ;  certainly 
the  boldest  rider  among  the  heavy  weights ;  and  bore  the  palm 
from  all  with  the  rod,  and  that,  too,  in  a  county  famous  for  its 
feats  in  lake  and  river.  The  colonel  was  a  man  of  great  energy, 
of  good  temper,  of  ready  resource,  frank,  a  little  coarse,  but 
hearty  and  honest.  He  adored  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bella- 
mont. He  was  sincere ;  he  was  not  a  parasite ;  he  really  believed 
that  they  were  the  best  people  in  the  world,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  had  not  some  foundation  for  his  faith.  On  the  whole,  he 
might  be  esteemed  the  duke's  right-hand  man.  His  Grace 
generally  consulted  the  colonel  on  county  afifaii-s ;  the  command 
of  the  yeomanry  alone  gave  him  a  considerjvble  position ;  he  was 
the  chief  also  of  the  militia  staff;  could  give  his  opinion  whether 
a  person  was  to  be  made  a  magistrate  or  not;  and  had  even  been 
called  into  council  when  there  was  a  question  of  appointing  a 
deputy-lieutenant.  The  colonel,  who  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  corporation  of  Montacute,  had  taken  care  to  be  chosen  mayor 
this  year;  he  had  been  also  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  during  the  celebration  of  Tancred's  majority ;  had 
had  the  entire  ordering  of  the  fireworks,  and  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  given  the  design,  or  at  least  the  leading  idea,  for 
the  transparency. 

We  should  notice  also  Mr.  Bernard,  a  clergyman,  and  recently 
the  private  tutor  of  Lord  Montacute,  a  good  scholar;  in  ecclesias- 
tical opinions,  what  is  called  high  and  dry.  He  was  about  live- 
and-thii'ty ;  well-looking,  bashful.  The  duke  intended  to  prefer 
him  to  a  living  when  one  was  vacant;  in  the  meantime  he 
remained  in  the  family,  and  at  present  discharged  the  duties  of 
chaplain  and  librarian  at  Montacute,  and  occasionally  assisted  the 
duke  as  a  private  secretary.  Of  his  life,  one-third  had  been 
passed  at  a  rural  home,  and  the  rest  might  be  nearly  divided 
between  school  and  coUege. 

These  gentlemen,  the  distingnished  and  numerous  family  of  the 
Montacute  Mountjoys,  young  Hnngerford,  whom  the  duke  had 
good-naturedly  brought  over  from  Bellamont  for  the  sake  of  the 
young  ladies,  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  their  son,  formed  the 
party,  which  presented  rather  a  contrast,  not  only  in  its  numbers, 
to  the  series  of  recent  banquets.  They  dined  in  the  Montacute 
chamber.  The  party,  without  intending  it,  was  rather  dull  and 
silent.    The  duchess  was  brooding  over  the  disappointaient  of  the 
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jnorning ;  the  duke  trembled  for  the  disclosures  of  the  morrow. 
The  Misses  Mountjoy  sang  better  than  thej  talked;  their  mother, 
who  was  more  lively,  was  seated  by  the  duke,  and  confined  her 
powers  of  pleasing  to  him.  The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Mon- 
tacute  himself  was  an  epicure,  and  disliked  conversation  during 
dinner.  Lord  Montacute  spoke  to  Mr.  Hungerford  across  the 
table,  but  Mr.  Hungerford  was  whispering  despairing  nothings  in 
the  ear  of  Arabella  Mountjoy,  and  replied  to  his  question  without 
originating  any  in  return,  which  of  course  terminates  talk. 

When  the  second  course  had  arrived,  the  duke,  who  wanted  a 
little  more  noise  and  distraction,  fired  off  in  despair  a  shot  at 
Colonel  Brace,  who  was  on  the  left  hand  of  the  duchess,  and  set 
liim  on  his  yeomanry  (charger.  From  tliis  moment  affairs  im- 
proved. The  colonel  made  continual  charges,  and  carried  all 
hefore  him.  Nothing  could  be  more  noisy  in  a  genteel  way.  His 
voice  sounded  like  the  bray  of  a  trumpet  amid  the  din  of  arms ;  it 
seemed  tliat  the  moment  he  began,  evei7body  and  everything  be- 
came animated  and  inspired  bv  his  example.  All  talked;  the 
'duke  set  them  the  fashion  of  taking  wine  with  each  other ;  Lord 
JVIontacute  managed  to  entrap  Arminta  Mountjoy  into  a  narrative 
in  detail  of  her  morning's  ride  and  adventures;  and,  affecting 
scepticism  as  to  some  of  the  incidents,  and  wonder  at  some  of  the 
feats,  produced  a  considerable  addition  to  the  general  hubbub, 
which  he  instinctively  felt  that  his  father  wished  to  encourage. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  Great  Western  or  the  South 
Eastern,"  continued  Colonel  Brace;  ''but  I  know  his  leg  is 
broken." 

<'  God  bless  me  !"  said  the  duke ;  ''and  only  think  of  my  not 
hearing  of  it  at  Bellamont  to-day  I'' 

"I  don't  suppose  they  know  anything  about  it,"  replied  the 
<jolonel.  "  The  way  I  know  it  is  this :  I  was  with  Roby  to-day, 
when  the  post  came  in,  and  he  said  to  me,  *  Here  is  a  letter  from 
liady  Malpas;  I  hope  nothing  is  the  matter  with  Sir  Russell  or 
any  of  the  children.'  And  then  it  all  came  out.  The  train  was 
blown  up  behind ;  Sir  Russell  was  in  a  centre  carriage,  and  was 
pitched  right  into  a  field.  They  took  him  into  an  inn,  put  him  to 
hed,  and  sent  for  some  of  the  top-sawyers  from  London,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  the  moment  Sir  Russell 
came  to  himself,  he  said,  '  I  must  have  Roby — send  for  Roby — 
Roby  knows  my  constitution.'  And  they  sent  for  Roby.  And  I 
think  he  was  ri^ht.  The  quantity  of  young  officers  I  have  seen 
sent  rightabout  m  the  Peninsula,  because  they  were  attended  by  a 
parcel  of  men  who  knew  nothing  of  their  constitution !  Why,  I 
might  have  lost  my  own  leg  once,  if  I  had  not  been  sharp.  I  got 
a  scratch  in  a  little  affair  at  Almeidas,  charging  the  enemy  a  little 
loo  briskly— but  we  really  ought  not  to  speak  of  these  things 
before  the  ladies ** 

"My  dear  coloneV  said  Lord  Montacute,  "on  the  contrary. 
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there  is  nothing  more  interesting  to  them.  Miss  Monntjoj  was 
only  saying  yesterday,  that  there  was  nothing  she  fonnd  so  difficult 
to  understand  as  the  account  of  a  battle^  and  how  much  she  wished 
to  comprehend  it." 

**  That  k  because,  in  general,  they  are  not  written  by  soldiers,'' 
said  the  colonel ;  '*  but  Napier's  battles  are  very  clear.  I  could 
fight  every  one  of  them  on  this  table.  That's  a  great  bools,  that 
history  of  Napier ;  it  has  faults,  but  they  are  rather  omissions  than 
mistakes.  Now  that  affair  of  Almeidas  of  which  I  was  just  speak- 
ing, and  which  nearly  cost  me  my  leg,  it  is  yery  odd,  but  he  has 
omitted  mentioning  it  altogether.'' 

<<  But  you  saved  your  leg,  colonel,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Tes,  I  had  the  nonour  of  marching  into  Paris,  and  that  is  an 
event  not  very  easy  to  be  forgotten,  let  me  tell  your  Grace.  I 
saved  my  leg  because  I  knew  my  constitution.  For  the  very  same 
reason  by  which  I  hope  Sir  Russell  Malpas  will  save  his  leg.  Be- 
cause he  will  be  attended  by  a  person  who  knows  his  constitution. 
He  never  did  a  wiser  thing  than  sending  for  Roby.  For  my  part, 
if  I  were  in  garrison  at  Gibraltar  to-morrow,  and  laid  up,  I  would 
do  the  same ;  I  would  send  for  Roby.  In  all  these  things,  depend 
upon  it,  knowing  the  constitution  is  half  the  battle." 
^  All  this  time,  while  Colonel  Brace  was  indulging  in  his  garrulous 
comments,  the  Duke  of  Bellamont  was  drawing  his  moral.  He 
had  a  great  opinion  of  Mr.  Roby,  who  was  the  medical  attendant 
of  the  castle,  and  an  able  man.  Mr.  Roby  was  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  constitution  of  his  son ;  Mr.  Roby  must  go  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Cost  what  it  might,  Mr.  Roby  must  be  sent  to 
Jerusalem.  The  duke  was  calculating  all  this  time  the  income 
that  Mr.  Roby  made.  He  would  not  put  it  down  at  more  than 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  a  third  of  that  was  certainly 
afforded  by  the  castle.  The  duke  determined  to  offer  Roby  a 
thousand  and  his  expenses  to  attend  Lord  Montacute.  He  would 
not  be  more  than  a  year  absent,  and  his  practice  could  hardly 
seriously  suffer  while  away,  backed  as  he  would  be,  when  he  re- 
turned, by  the  castle.  And  if  it  did,  the  duke  must  guarantee 
Roby  against  loss ;  it  was  a  necessity,  absolute  and  of  the  first  class, 
that  Taucred  should  be  attended  by  a  medical  man  who  knew  his 
constitution.  The  duke  agreed  with  Colonel  Brace  that  it  was 
half  the  battle. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

•* Miserable  mother  that  I  ami"  exclaimed  the  duchess,  and 

she  clasped  her  hands  in  anguish. 
"  My  dearest  Katherine ! "  said  the  duke,  "calm  yourself." 
«  You  ought  to  have  prevented  this,  George ;  you  ought  nwer 

to  have  let  things  come  to  this  pass." 
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^  But,  my  dearest  Katherine,  the  blow  was  as  ttnlopkedrfor  by 
me  as  by  yourself.  I  had  not,  how  could  I  have,  a  remote  siupi* 
don  of  what  was  passing  through  his  mind  ? " 

'<  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  our  boasted  confidence  with  TOur 
child,  which  you  tell  me  you  hare  always  cultirated  ?  Had  I  been 
his  father,  I  would  have  discoYered  his  secret  thoughts." 

«  Very  possibly,  my  dear  Kaiherine ;  but  you  are  at  least  his 
mother,  tenderly  loving  him  and  tenderly  loved  by  him.'  The  in- 
tercourse between  you  has  ever  been  of  an  extreme  intimacy,  and 
especially  on  the  subjects  oonnected  with  this  fancy  of  hia---«nd 
yet,  you  see,  even  you  are  completely  taken  by  surprise.'' 

**  I  once  had  a  suspicion  he  was  inclined  to  the  Puseyite  heresy, 
and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Bernard  on  the  subject,  and  afterwards  to  him, 
but  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  in  error.  I  am  sure,"  added  the 
duchess,  in  a  mournful  tone,  ^  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  in- 
stilling into  him  the  fH^inciples  of  religious  truth.  It  was  only  last 
year,  on  his  birthday,  that  I  sent  him  a  complete  set  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Parker  Society,  my  own  copy  of  Jewel — ^full  of 
notes,  and  my  grandfather,  the  primate's,  manuscript  oommentarj 
on  Chillingworth ;  a  copy  made  purposely  by  myself." 

« I  well  know,"  said  the  duke,  ^  that  you  have  done  everything 
for  his  spiritual  welfare  which  ability  and  aflfection  combined  could 
suggest." 

<<And  it  ends  in  this!"  exclaimed  the  duchess.  *<The  Holy 
Land!  Why,  if  he  even  reach  it,  the  climate  is  certain  death 
The  curse  of  the  Almighty,  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries,  has 
been  on  that  land.  Every  year  it  has  become  more  sterile,  more 
savage,  more  unwholesome,  and  more  unearthly.  It  is  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation.  And  now  my  son  is  to  go  there  1  Oh!  he 
is  lost  to  us  for  ever!" 

^But,  my  dear  Katherine,  let  us  consult  a  little." 

"Consult!  Why  should  I  consult?  You  have  settled  every- 
thing, you  have  agreed  to  everything.  You  do  not  come  here  to 
consult  me ;  I  understand  all  that ;  you  come  here  to  break  a  fore> 
gone  conclusion  to  a  weak  and  miserable  woman." 

"  Do  not  say  such  things,  Katherine ! " 

«  What  should  I  say?    What  can  I  say ?" 

^  Anything  but  that.  I  hope  that  nothing  will  be  eyer  done  in 
this  family  without  your  full  sanction." 

^'  Rest  assured,  then,  that  I  will  never  sanction  the  departure  of 
Tancred  on  this  crusade." 

"  Then  he  will  never  go-— at  least,  with  my  consent,"  said  the 
duke ;  « but  Katherine,  assist  me,  my  dear  wife.  All  shall  be— 
shall  ever  be,  as  you  wish ;  but  I  shrmk  from  being  placed— from 
our  being  placed — in  collision  with  our  child.  The  mere  exercise 
of  parental  authority  is  a  last  resource ;  I  would  appeal  first,  rather 
to  ms  reason,  to  his  heart — your  arguments,  his  affection  for  us, 
may  yet  influence  him."  ' 
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^  You  tell  me  yon  have  argaed  with  him/'  Baid  the  duchess,  in  ^ 
a  melancholy  tone. 

"  Yes,  but  you  know  so  much  more  on  these  suhjects  than  I  do 
— ^indeed,  iiiK)n  all  subjects;  you  are  so  clever,  that  I  do  not  des- 
pair, my  dear  Katherine,  of  your  producing  an  impression  on  him.'* 

"  I  would  tell  him  at  once,"  said  the  duchess,  firmly,  "that  the 
proposition  cannot  be  listened  to." 

The  duke  looked  very  distressed.  After  a  momentary  pause, 
he  said,  *'  If,  indeed,  you  think  that  the  best;  but  let  us  consult 
before  we  take  that  step,  because  it  would  seem  to  terminate  all 
discussion,  and  discussion  may  yet  do  good.  Besides,  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself  that  Tancred  in  this  affair  is  acting  under  the 
influence  of  very  powerful  motives ;  his  feelings  are  highly  strung ; 
you  have  no  idea — you  can  have  no  idea  from  what  we  have  seen 
of  him  liitherto,  how  excited  he  is.  I  had  no  idea  of  his  being 
capable  of  such  excitement.  I  alwa^  thought  him  so  very  calm, 
and  of  such  a  quiet  turn.  And  so,  m  short,  my  dear  Katherine, 
were  we  to  be  abrupt  at  this  moment,  peremptory,  you  understand, 
I — I — should  not  be  surprised,  were  Tancred  to  go  without  our 
permission." 

^  Impossible!"  exclaimed  the  duchess,  starting  in  her  chair,  but 
with  as  much  consternation  as  confidence  in  her  countenance. 
«  Throughout  his  life,  he  has  never  disobeyed  us." 

'^  And  that  is  an  additional  reason,"  said  the  duke,  quietlv,  but 
in  his  sweetest  tone,  "  why  we  should  not  treat  as  a  light  ebullition 
this  first  instance  of  his  preferring  his  own  will  to  that  of  his  father 
and  mother." 

'*  lie  has  been  so  much  away  from  us  these  last  three  years," 
said  the  duchess,  in  a  tone  of  great  depression,  ''and  they  are 
such  important  years  in  the  formation  of  character!  But  Mr. 
Beniard,  he  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  all  this — ^he  ought  to 
have  known  what  was  passing  through  his  pupil's  mind;  he  ought 
to  have  warned  us.  Let  us  speak  to  him-— let  us  speak  to  him  at 
once.  King,  my  dear  George,  and  request  the  attendance  of  Mr. 
Bernard." 

That  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  library,  kept  them  waiting  but 
a  few  minutes.  As  he  entered  the  room,  he  perceived,  by  the 
countenances  of  his  noble  patrons,  that  something  remarkable, 
and  probably  not  agreeable,  nad  occurred.  The  duke  opened  the 
case  to  Mr.  Bernard  with  calmness;  he  gave  an  outline  of  the 
great  catastrophe ;  the  duchess  filled  up  the  parts,  and  invested 
the  whole  with  a  rich  and  even  terrible  colouring. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  late  private  tutor 
of  Lord  Montacute.  He  was  fairly  overcome :  the  communication 
itself  was  startling,  the  accessaries  overwhelmed  him.  The  un- 
spoken reproaches  that  beamed  from  the  duke's  mild  eye;  the 
withering  glance  of  maternal  desolation  that  met  him  from  the 
duchess;  the  rapidity  of  her  anxious  and  agitated  questions; — all 
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were  too  much  for  the  simple,  though  correct,  miud  of  one  unused 
to  those  passionate  developments  which  are  commonly  called  scenes. 
All  that  Mr.  Bernard  for  some  time  could  do  was  to  sit  with  his 
eyes  staring  and  mouth  open,  and  repeat,  with  a  bewildered  air, 
**  The  Holy  Land — ^the  Holy  Sepulchre !  *'  No,  most  certainly  not ; 
most  assuredly;  never  in  any  way,  by  any  word  or  deed,  had  Lord 
Montacute  ever  given  him  reason  to  suppose  or  imagine  that  his 
lordship  intended  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or 
that  he  was  influenced  by  any  or  those  views  and  opinions  which  he 
had  so  strangely  and  so  uncompromisingly  expressed  to  his  father. 

"But,  Mr.  Bernard,  you  have  been  his  companion,  his  instructor, 
for  many  years,"  continued  the  duchess,  "  for  the  last  three  years 
especially,  years  so  important  in  the  formation  of  character.  You 
have  seen  much  more  of  Montacute  than  we  have.  Surely  you 
must  have  had  some  idea  6f  what  was  passing  in  his  mind ;  you 
could  not  help  knowing  it ;  you  ought  to  liave  known  it ;  you  ought 
to  have  warned — to  have  prepared  us." 

"Madam,"  at  length  said  Mr.  Bernard, more  collected,  and  feel- 
ing the  necessity  and  excitement  of  self-vindication — "Madam, 
your  noble  son,  under  my  poor  tuition,  has  taken  the  highest 
honours  of  his  university;  his  moral  behaviour  during  that  period 
has  been  immaculate ;  and  as  ^or  his  religious  sentiments,  even 
this  strange  scheme  proves  tbat  they  are,  at  any  rate,  of  no  liglit 
and  equivocal  character." 

"To  lose  such  a  son!"  exclaimed  the  duchess,  in  a  tone  of 
anguish,  and  with  streaming  eyes. 

The  duke  took  her  hand,  and  would  have  soothed  her ;  and  then, 
turning  to  Mr.  Bernard,  he  said,  in  a  lowered  tone,  "  We  are  very 
sensible  how  much  we  owe  you ;  the  duchess  equally  with  myself. 
All  we  regret  is,  that  some  of  us  had  not  obtained  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  my  son  than  it  appears  we  have 
acquired." 

"  My  lord  duke,"  said  Mr.  Bernard, "  had  yourself  or  her  Grace 
ever  spoken  to  me  on  this  subject,  I  would  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  expressing  what  I  say  now.  I  have  ever  found  Lord  Montacute 
inscrutable.  He  has  formed  himself  in  solitude,  and  has  ever 
repelled  any  advance  to  intimacy,  either  from  those  who  were  liis 
inferiors  or  his  equals  in  station.  He  has  never  had  a  companion. 
As  for  myself,  during  the  ten  years  that  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
being  connected  with  him,  I  cannot  recall  a  word  or  a  deed  on  his 
part  which  towards  me  has  not  been  courteous  and  considerate ; 
but  as  a  child  he  was  shy  and  silent,  and  as  a  man,  for  I  have 
looked  upon  him  as  a  man  in  mind  for  these  four  or  even  five  years, 
he  has  employed  me  as  his  machine  to  obtain  knowledge.  It  is 
not  very  flattering  to  oneVself  to  make  these  confessions,  but  at 
Oxford  he  had  the  opportunity  of  commuiricating  with  some  of  tlie 
most  eminent  men  oi  our  time,  and  I  have  always  learnt  from  them 
the  same  result.    Lord  Montacute  never  disburtheued.    His  passion 
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for  study  has  been  ardent ;  his  power  of  application  is  very  great ; 
Ids  attention  unwearied  as  long  as  there  is  anything  to  acquire ; 
but  he  never  seeks  your  opinions,  and  nerer  offers  his  own.  The 
interview  of  yesterday  with  your  Grace  is  the  only  exception  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  and  at  length  throws  some  light  on  the 
mysteries  of  his  mind." 

The  duke  looked  sad;  his  wife  seemed  plunged  i;i  profound 
thought ;  there  was  a  silence  of  many  moments.  At  length  the 
duchess  looked  up,  and  said,  in  a  calmer  tone,  and  with  an  air  of 
great  seriousness,  <<  It  seems  that  we  have  mistaken  the  character 
of  our  son.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  to  us  so  quickly  in 
our  trouble,  Mr.  Bernard.  It  was  very  kind,  as  you  always  are." 
Mr.  Bernard  took  the  hint,  rose,  bowed,  and  retired. 

The  moment  that  he  had  quitted  the  room,  the  eyes  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bellamont  met.  Who  was  to  speak  first? 
The  duke  Lad  nothing  to*  say,  and  therefore  he  had  the  advan- 
tage ;  the  duchess  wished  her  husband  to  break  the  silence,  but, 
having  something  to  say  herself,  she  could  not  refrain  from  inter- 
rupting it.  So  she  said,  with  a  tearful  eye,  "  Well,  George,  what 
do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  ?" 

The  duke  had  a  great  mind  to  propose  his  plan  of  sending 
Tancred  to  Jerusalem,  with  Colonel  Brace,  Mr.  Bernard,  and  Mr. 
Boby,  to  take  care  of  him,  but  he  hardly  thought  the  occasion  was 
ripe  enough  for  that ;  and  so  he  suggested  that  the  duchess  should 
speak  to  Tancred  herself. 

«* No,"  said  her  Grace,  shaking  her  head,  "I  think  it  better  for 
me  to  be  silent ;  at  least  at  present.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
the  most  energetic  means  should  be  adopted  to  save  him,  nor 
is  there  a  moment  to  be  lost.  We  must  shrink  from  nothing 
for  such  an  object.  I  have  a  plan.  We  will  put  the  whole 
matter  in  the  hands  of  our  friend,  the  bishop.  We  will  get 
him  to  sneak  to  Tancred.  I  entertain  not  a  doubt  that  the 
bishop  will  put  his  mind  fdl  right ;  clear  all  his  doubts ;  remove  all 
his  scruples.  The  bishop  is  the  only  person,  because,  you  see,  it  is 
a  case  political  as  well  as  theological,  and  the  bishop  is  a  great 
statesman  as  well  as  the  first  theologian  of  the  age.  Depend 
upon  it,  my  dear  George,  that  this  is  the  wisest  course,  and,  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  will  effect  our  purpose.  It  is,  perhaps, 
asking  a  good  deal  of  the  bishop,  considering  his  important  and 
multifarious  duties,  to  undertake  t^  office,  but  we  must  not  be 
delicate  when  everything  is  at  stake ;  and,  considering  he  christen- 
ed and  confirmed  Tancred,  and  our  long  friendship,  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  that  he  can  refuse.  However,  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.  We  must  get  to  town  as  soon  as  possible ;  to-morrow,  if 
we  can.  I  shall  advance  affairs  by  writing  to  the  bishop  on  the 
subject,  and  giving  him  an  outline  of  the  case,  so  that  he  may  be 
prepared  to  see  Tancred  at  once  on  our  arrival.  What  think  you, 
George^  of  my  plan  ?" 
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"I  think  it  quite  admirable/'  replied  his  Gmce,  only  too  hap^ 
that  there  was  at  least  the  prospect  of  a  lull  of  a  few  days  in  this 
great  embarrassment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

About  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Bellamon^ 
her  noble  family,  and  a  few  of  their  friends,  some  of  whom  also 
believed  in  the  millennium,  were  persuaded  that  the  conversion  oi 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  to  the  true  faith, 
which  was  their  own,  was  at  hand.  They  had  subscribed  very 
liberally  for  the  purpose,  and  formed  an  amazing  number  of  sub^ 
committees.  As  long  as  their  funds  lasted,  their  missionaries  found 
proselytes.  It  was  the  last  desperate  .effort  of  a  Church  that  had 
from  the  first  betrayed  its  trust.  Twenty  years  ago,  statistics  not 
being  so  much  in  vogue,  and  the  people  of  England  being  in 
the  full  efflorescence  of  that  public  ignorance  which  permitted 
them  to  believe  themselves  the  most  enlightened  nation  in  the 
world,  the  Irish  "  difficulty"  was  not  quite  so  well  understood  as  at 
the  present  day.  It  was  then  an  established  doctrine,  that  all  that 
was  necessary  for  Ir.eland  was  more  Protestantism,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  not  more  difficult  to  supply  the  Irish  with  Pro- 
testantism than  it  had  proved,  in  the  instwice  of  a  recent  famine, 
(1822,)  to  furnish  them  with  potatoes.  What  was  principally 
wanted  in  both  cases  were — subscriptions. 

When  the  English  public,  therefore,  were  assured  by  their  co- 
religionists on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel,  that  at  last 
the  good  work  was  doing,  that  the  flame  spread,  even  rapidly — 
that  not  only  parishes  but  provinces  were  all  agog — and  that  hoih 
town  and  country  were  quite  in  a  heat  of  proselytism,  they  began 
to  believe  that  at  last  the  scarlet  lady  was  about  to  be  dethroned; 
they  loosened  their  purse-strings ;  fathers  of  families  contributed 
their  zealous  five  pounds,  followed  by  every  other  member  of  the 
household,  to  the  babe  in  arms,  who  subscribed  its  fanatical  five 
shillings.  The  affair  looked  well.  The  journals  teemed  with  lists 
of  proselytes  and  cases  of  conversion ;  and  even  orderly,  orthodox 
people,  who  were  firm  in  their  own  faith,  but  wished  others  to  be 
permitted  to  pursue  their  errors  in  peace,  began  to  congratulate 
each  other  on  the  prospect  of  our  at  last  becoming  a  united 
Protestant  people. 

In  the  blaze  and  thick  of  the  affair,  Irish  Protestants  jubQant, 
Irish  Papists  denouncing  the  whole  movement  as  fraud  and 
trumpery,  John  Bull  perjuexed,  but  excited,  and  still  subscribing,  a 
young  bishop  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  with  a 
vehemence  tlfere  unusual,  declared  that  he  saw  <*the  fin^r  of 
God  in  this  second  Reformation/'  and,  pursuing  the  prophetic  vein 
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and  manner,  denounced  ''woe  to  those  who  ahonld  presume  to  liflb 
up  their  hands  and  voices  in  vain  and  impotent  attempts  to  stem 
the  flood  of  light  that  was  bursting  over  Ireland." 

In  him,  who  thus  plainly  discerned  "the  finger  ot  God"  in 
transactions  in  which  her  family  and  feelings  were  so  deeply  in- 
terested, the  young  and  enthusiastic  Duchess  of  Bellamont  in- 
stantly recognised  the  **  man  of  God ;"  and,  from  that  moment  the 
right  reverend  prelate  became,  in  all  spiritual  affairs,  her  infal- 
lible instructor,  although  the  impending  second  Reformation  did 
chance  to  take  the  untoward  foim  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  followed  in  due  season  by  the  destruction  of 
Protestant  bishoprics,  the  sequestration  of  Protestant  tithes  :and 
the  endowment  of  Maynooth. 

In  speculating  on  the  fate  ot  public  institutions  and  the  course 
of  public  affairs,  it  is  important  that  we  should  not  permit  our 
attention  to  be  engrossed  by  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded  and  the  circumstances  which  they  present,  but  that  we 
should  also  remember  how  much  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  individuals  who  are  in  the  position  to  superintend  or  to  direct 
them. 

The  Church  of  England,  mainly  from  its  deficiency  of  oriental 
knowledge,  and  from  a  misconception  of  the  priestly  character 
which  has  been  the  consequence  of  that  want,  has  fallen  of  late 
years  into  great  straits;  nor  has  there  ev«r  been  a  season  when  it 
has  more  needed  for  its  guides  men  possessing  the  higher  qualities 
both  of  intellect  and  disposition.  About  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  it  began  to  be  discerned  that  the  time  had  gone  by,  at  least  in 
England,  for  bishoprics  to  serve  as  appanages  for  the  younger  sons 
of  great  families.  The  Arch-Mediocrity  who  then  governed  this 
country,  and  the  mean  tenor  of  whose  prolonged  administration 
we  have  delineated  in  another  work,  was  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  reconstructing  the  episcopal  bench  on  principles  of  personal 
distinction  and  ability.  But  Ms  notion  of  clerical  capacity  did 
not  soar  higher  than  a  private  tutor  who  had  suckled  a  young 
noble  into  university  honours ;  and  his  test  of  priestly  celebrity  was 
the  decent  editorship  of  a  Greek  play.  He  sought  for  the  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles,  for  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Sinai 
nnd  of  Calvary,  among  third-rate  hunters  after  syllables.  These 
men,  notwithstanding  their  devation^  with  one  exception,  sub- 
sided into  their  native  insig^nificance ;  and  during  our  agitated 
age,  when  the  pHnciples  of  all  institutions^  sacred  and  secular, 
have  been  called  in  question ;  when,  alike  in  the  senate  and  the 
market-place,  both  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
have  been  impugned,  its  power  assailed,  its  authority  denied,  the 
amount  of  its  revenues  investigated,  their  disposition  criticised, 
and  both  attacked ;  not  a  voice  has  been  raised  by  these  mitred 
nullities,  either  to  warn  or  to  vindicate;  not  a  phrase  has  escaped 
their  lips  or  their  pens,  that  ever  influenced  poMio  opinion,  touched 
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the  heart  of  nations,  or  guided  the  conscience  of  a  perplexed 
people.  If  they  were  ever  heard  of,  it  was  that  thej  had  been 
pelted  in  a  riot. 

The  exception  which  we  have  mentioned  to  their  sorry  careers, 
was  that  of  the  too  adventurous  prophet  of  the  second  Kefonna- 
tion ;  the  dtictor  dubitaniium  appealed  to  by  the  Duchess  of  Bel- 
lamont,  to  convince  her  son  that  the  principles  of  religious  truth, 
%s  well  as  of  political  justice,  required  no  further  investigation — 
i*t  least  by  young  marquesses. 

The  ready  audacity  with  which  this  right  reverend  prelate  had 
stood  sponsor  for  the  second  Reformation  is  a  key  to  his  character. 
He  combined  a  great  talent  for  action  with  very  limited  powers 
of  thought.  Bustling,  energetic,  versatile,  gifted  with  an  indomit- 
able perseverance,  and  stimulated  by  an  ambition  that  knew  no 
repose,  with  a  capacity  for  mastering  details  and  an  inordinate 
passion  for  affairs,  he  could  permit  nothing  to  be  done  without  his 
mterference,  and  consequently  was  perpetually  involved  in  trans- 
actions which  were  either  failures  or  blunders.  He  was  one  of 
those  leaders  who  are  not  guides.  Having  little  real  knowledge, 
and  not  endowed  with  those  high  qualities  of  intellect  which  permit 
their  possessor  to  generalise  the  details  afforded  by  study  and  ex- 
perience, and  80  deduce  rules  of  conduct,  his  lordship,  when  he 
received  those  frequent  appeals  which  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  hifl  officious  Ufe,  Wame  obscure,  confused,  contradictory, 
inconsistent,  illogical.  The  oracle  was  always  dark.  Placed  in  a 
high  post  in  an  age  of  political  analysis,  the  bustUng  intermeddler 
was  unable  to  supply  society  with  a  single  solution.  Enunciating 
second-hand,  with  characteristic  precipitation,  some  big  principle  in 
rogue,  as  if  he  were  a  discoverer,  he  invariably  shrank  from  its 
subsequent  application,  the  moment  that  he  found  it  might  be  un- 
popular  and  mconvenient.  Ail  his  quandaries  terminated  in  the 
same  catastrophe — a  compromise.  Abstract  principles  with  him 
ever  ended  in  concrete  expediency.  The  aggregate  of  circum- 
stances outweighed  the  isolated  cause.  The  primordial  tenet 
which  had  been  advocated  with  uncompromising  arrogance,  gently 
subsided  into  some  second-rate  measure  recommended  with  all  the 
artifice  of  an  impenetrable  ambiguity. 

Beginning  witn  the  second  Reformation,  which  was  a  little  rash 
but  dashing,  the  bishop,  always  ready,  had  in  the  course  of  his 
episcopal  career  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  every  movement  in 
the  Church  which  others  had  originated,  and  had  as  regularly  with- 
drawn at  the  right  moment,  when  the  heat  was  over,  or  had  become, 
on  the  contrary,  excessive.  Furiously  evangelical,  soberly  high 
and  dry,  and  fervently  Puseyite,  each  phasis  of  his  faith  concludes 
with  what  the  Spaniards  term  a  **  transaction."  The  saints  are  to 
have  their  new  churches,  but  they  are  also  to  have  their  rubrics 
and  their  canons ;  the  universities  may  supply  successors  to  tlie 
apostles,  but  they  are  also  presented  with  a  church  commission 
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even  the  Puseyites  may  have  candles  on  their  altars,  hut  they  must 
not  be  lighted. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore^  that  his  lordship  was  one  of  those 
characters  not  ill-adapted  to  an  eminent  station  in  an  age  like  the 
present,  and  in  a  country  like  our  own ;  an  age  of  movement,  but 
of  confused  ideas;  a  country  of  progress,  but  too  rich  to  risk 
much  change.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  spirit  of  a  period 
and  a  people  seeks  a  safety-valve  in — ^bustle.  They  do  something, 
lest  it  be  said  that  they  do  nothing.  At  such  a  time,  ministers 
recommend  their  measures  as  experiments,  and  parliaments  are 
ever  ready  to  rescind  their  votes.  Find  a  man  who,  totally 
destitute  of  genius,  possesses  nevertheless  considerable  talents; 
who  has  official  aptitude,  a  volubility  of  routine  rhetoric,  great 
perseverance,  a  love  of  affairs ;  who,  embarrassed  neither  by  the 
principles  of  the  philosopher  nor  by  the  prejudices  of  the  bigot, 
can  assume,  with  a  cautious  facility,  the  prevalent  tone,  and  disem- 
ban'ass  himself  of  it,  with  a  dexterous  ambiguity,  the  moment  it 
ceases  to  be  predominant;  recommending  himself  to  the  inno- 
vator by  his  approbation  of  change  **  in  the  abstract,"  and  to  the 
conservative  by  nis  prudential  and  practical  respect  for  that  which 
is  established ;  such  a  man,  though  he  be  one  of  an  essentially 
small  mind,  though  his  intellectual  qualities  be  less  than  moderate, 
with  feeble  powers  of  thought,  no  imagination,  contracted  sym- 
pathies, and  a  most  loose  public  morality; — such  a  man  is  the 
individual  whom  kings  and  parliaments  would  select  to  govern  the 
State  or  rule  the  Church.  Change,  "  in  the  abstract,"  is  what  is 
wanted  by  a  people  who  are  at  the  same  time  inquiring  and 
wealthy.  Instead  of  statesmen,  they  desire  shufflers;  and  com- 
promise in  conduct  and  ambiguity  in  speech  are — though  no- 
body will  confess  it — ^the  public  qualities  now  most  in  vogue. 

^ot  exactly,  however,  those  calculated  to  meet  the  case  of 
Tancred.  The  interview  was  long,  for  Tancred  llsteDed  with 
apparent  respect  and  deference  to  the  individual  under  whose 
auspices  he  had  entered  the  Church  of  Christ;  but  the  replies 
to  nis  inquiries,  though  more  adroit  than  the  duke's,  were  in 
reality  not  more  satisfactory,  and  could  not,  in  any  way,  meet  the 
inexorable  logic  of  Lord  Montacute.  The  bishop  was  as  little 
able  as  the  duke  to  indicate  the  principle  on  which  the  present 
order  of  things  in  England  was  founded ;  neither  faith  nor  its  con- 
sequence, duty,  was  at  all  illustrated  or  invigorated  by  his  hand- 
ling. He  utterly  failed  in  reconciling  a  belief  in  ecclesiastical 
truth  with  the  support  of  religious  dissent.  When  he  tried  to 
define  in  whom  the  power  of  government  should  repose,  he  was 
lost  in  a  maze  of  phrases,  and  afforded  his  pupil  not  a  single  fact. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,"  at  length  said  Tancred,  with  great  calm- 
ness, "  that  society  was  once  regulated  by  God,  and  that  now  it  is 
regulated  by  man.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  divine  to  self-govern- 
ment, and  I  wish  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  attained*" 
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"  The  Church  representa  God  upon  earth,"  said  the  bishop. 

**  But  the  Church  no  longer  governs  man,"  repUed  Tancred. 

"  There  is  a  great  spirit  rising  in  the  Church,"  observed  the 
bishop,  with  thoughtful  solemnity — **  a  great  and  excellent  spirit. 
The  Church  of  1845  is  not  the  Church  of  1746.  We  must  re- 
member that ;  we  know  not  what  may  happen.  We  shall  soon  see 
a  bishop  at  Manchester." 

"  But  I  want  to  see  an  angel  at  Manchester." 

"An  angel!" 

it  y^y  uot  p  \^hy  should  there  not  be  heavenly  messengers, 
when  heavenly  messages  are  most  wanted  ?" 

«  We  have  received  a  heavenly  message  by  one  greater  than  the 
angels,"  said  the  bishop.  "  Their  visits  to  man  ceased  with  the 
mightier  advent." 

"  Then  why  did  angels  appear  to  Mary  and  her  companions  at 
the  holy  tomb?"  inquired  Tancred. 

The  interview  from  which  so  much  was  anticipated  was  not 
satisfactory.  The  eminent  prelate  did  not  realise  Tancred's  ideal 
of  a  bishop,  while  his  lordship  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  Lord 
Montacute  was  a  visionary. 


CHAPTER  V. 

When  the  duchess  found  that  the  interview  with  the  bishop  had 
been  fruitless  of  the  anticipated  results,  she  was  staggered,  dis- 
heartened ;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  too  high  a  spirit  to  succumb 
under  a  first  defeat.  She  was  of  opinion  that  his  lordship  had 
misunderstood  the  ease,  or  had  mismanaged  it ;  her  confidence  in 
him,  too,  was  not  so  illimitable  since  he  had  permitted  the 
Puseyites  to  have  caudles  on  their  altars,  although  he  had  for- 
bidden their  being  lighted,  as  when  he  had  declared,  twenty  years 
before,  that  the  finger  of  God  was  about  to  protestantise  Ireland. 
His  lordship  had  said  and  had  done  many  things  since  that  time, 
which  hid  occasioned  the  duchess  many  misgivings,  although  she 
had  chosen  that  the/ should  not  occur  to  her  recollection  until  he 
failed  in  convincing  her  son  that  religious  truth  was  to  be  found  in 
the  parish  of  St.  James,  and  political  justice  in  the  happy  haunts 
of  Montacute  Forest.  - 

The  bishop  had  voted  for  the  Church  Temporalities'  Bill,'^ 
1833,  wliich  at  one  swoop  had  suppressed  ten  Irish  episcopates. 
This  was  a  queer  suffrage  for  the  apostle  of  the  second  Reforma- 
tion. True  it  is  that  Whiggism  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  and, 
two  years  afterwards,  when  Whiggism  had  received  a  heavy  blow 
and  great  discouragement;  when  we  had  been  blessed  in  the 
interval  with  a  decided  though  feeble  Conserrative  administration, 
and  were  blessed  at  the  moment  with  a  strong  though  undecided 
Conservative  opposition ;  his  lordsliip,  with  characteristic  activity^ 
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had  galloped  across  countij  into  the  right  line  again,  denounced 
the  Appropriation  Clause  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  earlier  days, 
and,  quite  forgetting  the  ten  Irish  Bishoprics,  that  only  four-and- 
twenty  months  before  he  had  doomed  to  destruction,  was  all  for 
proselytising  Ireland  again  by  the  efficacious  means  of  Irish 
Protestant  bishops. 

*<  The  bishop  says  that  Tancred  is  a  visionary,"  said  the  duchess 
to  her  husband,  with  an  air  of  great  displeasure.  ^*  Why,  it  is 
because  he  is  a  visionary  that  we  sent  him  to  the  bishop.  I  want 
to  have  his  false  imaginings  removed  by  one  who  has  the  com- 
petent powers  of  learning  and  argument,  and  the  authority  of  a 
hi^h  and  holy  office.  A  visionary,  indeed !  Why,  so  are  the 
Puseyites ;  they  are  visionaries,  and  his  lordship  has  been  obliged 
to  deal  with  them ;  though,  to  be  sure,  if  he  spoke  to  Tancred  in 
a  similar  fasliion,  I  am  not  surprised  that  mv  son  has  returned 
unchanged!  This  is  the  most  vexatious  business  that  ever 
occurred  to  us.  Something  must  be  done ;  but  what  to  fix  on  ? 
What  do  you  think,  George?  Since' speaking  to  the  bishop,  of 
■which  you  so  much  approved,  has  failed,  what  do  you  recommend  ?  " 

While  the  duchess  was  waeaking,  she  was  seated  in  her  boudoir, 
looking  into  the  Green  Park;  the  duke's  horses  were  in  the 
court-yard,  and  he  was  about  to  ride  down  to  the  House  of  Lords; 
he  had  just  looked  in,  as  was  his  custom,  to  sfij  farewell  till  they 
met  again. 

<*  I  am  Sony  that  the  interview  with  tiie  bishop  has  failed,"  said 
the  duke,  in  a  hesitating  tone,  and  playing  witn  his  riding-stick ; 
and  then  walking  up  to  the  window  and  looking  into  the  Park,  he 
said,  apparently  after  reflection,  "  I  always  think  the  best  person 
to  deal  with  a  visionary  is  a  man  of  the  world." 

^But  what  can  men  of  the  world  know  of  such  questions  ?'' 
said  the  duchess,  mournfully. 

**  VeiT  little,"  said  her  husband,  "  and  therefore  they  are  never 
betrayed  into  arguments,  which  I  fancy  always  make  people  more 
obstinate,  even  if  they  are  confuted.  Men  of  the  world  have  a 
knack  of  settling  everything  without  discussion ;  they  do  it  by 
tact.  It  is  astonishing  now  many  difficulties  I  have  seen  removed — 
by  Eskdale,  for  example — ^which  it  seemed  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  change,  and  about  which  we  had  been  arguing  for  months. 
There  was  the  Gheadle  churches  case,  for  example ;  it  broke  up 
some  of  the  oldest  friendships  in  the  county ;  even  Hungerf ord 
and  Ilderton  did  not  speak.  I  never  had  a  more  anxious  time  of 
it ;  and,  as  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  I  would  have  made 
any  sacrifice  to  keep  a  good  understanding  in  the  county.  At  last 
I  got  the  business  referred  to  Eskdale,  and  the  affair  was  ultimately 
arranged  to  everybody's  satisfaction.  I  don't  know  how  he 
managed :  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  have  ofiered  any 
new  arguments :  but  he  did  it  by  tact.  Tact  does  not  remove 
difficulties,  but  difficulties  melt  away  under  tact." 
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"  Heigho !  ^  sighed  the  duchess.  *^  I  cannot  understand  ho^ 
tact  can  tell  us  what  is  religious  truths  or  preyent  mj  son  from 
going  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

«  Try/'  said  the  duke. 

*«  Shall  you  see  our  cousin  to-day,  George?" 

^'Heis  sure  to  beat  the  House,"  rep&ed  the  duke,  eagerly. 
''I  teU  you  what  I  propose,  Kate : — Tancred  is  gone  to  the  Housi. 
of  Commons  to  hear  the  debate  on  Maynooth ;  I  will  try  and  get 
our  cousin  to  come  home  and  dine  with  us,  and  then  we  can  talk 
OTcr  the  whole  affair  at  once.    What  say  you  ?  " 

"Very  well." 

"  We  have  failed  with  a  bishop ;  we  will  now  try  a  man  of  the 
world ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  a  man  of  the  world,  we  htid  better 
have  a  first-rate  one,  and  everybody  agrees  that  our  cousin ^ 

"  Yes,  yes,  George,"  said  the  duchess,  "  ask  him  to  come ;  tell 
him  it  is  very  urgent,  that  we  must  consult  him  immediately ;  and 
then  if  he  be  engaged,  I  dare  say  he  will  manage  to  come  all 
the  same." 

Accordmgly,  about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  the  two  peers  arrived 
at  BeUamont  House  together.  They  were  unexpectedly  late; 
they  had  been  detained  at  the  House.  The  duke  was  excited; 
even  Lord  Eskdale  looked  as  if  something  had  happened.  Some- 
thing had  happened ;  there  had  been  a  division  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Rare  and  startling  event !  It  seemed  as  if  the  peers  were 
about  to  resume  their  functions.  Divisions  in  the  House  of  Lords 
are  now-a-days  so  thinly  scattered,  that,  when  one  occurs,  the 
peers  cackle  as  if  they  had  laid  an  egg.  They  are  quite  proud 
of  the  proof  of  their  still  procreative  powers.  The  division  to- 
night had  not  been  on  a  subject  of  any  public  interest  or  import- 
ance ;  but  still  it  was  a  division,  and,  what  was  more,  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  left  in  a  minority.  True,  the  catastrophe  was 
occasioned  by  a  mistake.  The  dictator  had  been  asleep  during 
the  debate,  woke  suddenly  from  a  dyspeptic  dream,  would  make 
a  speech,  and  spoke  on  the  wrong  side.  A  lively  colleague,  not 
yet  sufficiently  broken  in  to  the  frigid  discipline  of  the  High  Court 
of  Begistry,  Iiod  pulled  the  great  man  once  by  his  coat  tails,  a 
House  of  Commons  practice,  permitted  to  the  Cabinet  when  their 
chief  is  blundering,  very  necessary  sometimes  for  a  lively  leader, 
but  of  which  Sir  Robert  highly  disapproves,  as  the  arrangement 
of  his  coat  tails,  next  to  beating  the  red  box,  forms  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  rhetorical  accessaries.  The  dictator,  when  he 
at  length  comprehended  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  persisted  in 
adhering  to  it ;  the  division  was  called,  some  bf  the  officials 
escaped,  the  rest  were  obliged  to  vote  with  their  ruthless  master ; 
but  nis  other  friends,  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  asserting  their  in- 
dependence and  administering  to  tne  dictator  a  slight  check  in  a 
quiet  inoffensive  way,  put  him  in  a  minority;  and  the  Duke  of 
Bellamont  and  Lord  Eskdale  had  contributed  to  this  catastrophe. 
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Dinner  was  served  in  the  library;  the  conyersation  during  it 
was  chiefly  the  event  of  the  morning.  The  duchess,  who,  though 
not  a  partisan,  was  something  of  a  politician,  thought  it  was  a  pity 
that  the  dictator  had  ever  stepped  out  of  his  military  sphere ;  her 
husband,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  man's  coat  tails  pulled  when 
he  was  speaking,  dilated  much  upon  the  singular  circumstance  of 
Liord  Spur  so  disporting  himself  on  the  present  occasion ;  while 
Lord  Eskdale,  who  had  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  House  of  Com-' 
mons,  and  who  was  used  to  everything,  assured  his  cousin  that  the 
custom,  though  odd,  was  by  no  means  irregular.  "  I  remember," 
said  his  lordship,  <*  seeing  Eipon,  when  ne  was  Robinson,  and 
Huskisson,  each  pulling  one  of  Canning's  coat  tails  at  the  same 
time." 

Throughout  dinner  not  a  word  about  Tancred.  Lord  Eskdale 
neither  asked  where  he  was  nor  how  he  was.  At  length,  to  the 
^eat  relief  of  the  duchess,  dinner  was  finished ;  the  servants  had 
disappeared.  The  duke  pushed  away  the  table ;  they  drew  their 
chairs  round Jthe  hearth;  Lord  Eskdale  took  half  a  glass  of  Ma- 
deira, then  stretched  his  legs  a  little,  then  rose,  stirred  the  fire, 
and  then,  standing  with  his  back  to  it  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
said,  in  a  careless  tone  approaching  to  a  drawl,  **  And  so,  auchess^ 
Tancred  wants  to  go  to  Jerusalem?" 

"  George  has  told  you,  then,  all  our  troubles  ?" 

^  Only  that ;  he  left  the  rest  to  you,  and  I  came  to  hear  it." 

Whereupon  the  duchess  went  off,  and  spoke  for  a  considerable 
time  with  great  animation  and  ability,  the  duke  hanging  on  every 
word  with  vigilant  interest.  Lord  Eskdale  never  interrupting  her 
for  an  instant;  while  she  stated  the  case  not  only  with  the  impas- 
sioned feeling  of  a  devoted  mother,  but  occasionally  with  all  the 
profundity  of  a  theologian.  She  did  not  conceal  from  him  the  in- 
terview between  Tancred  and  the  bishop ;  it  was  her  last  effort, 
and  had  failed ;  and  so,  **  afl;er  all  our  plans,"  she  ended,  <<  as  far 
as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  he  is  absolutdy  more  resolved  than  ever 
to  go  to  Jerusalem." 

"Well,"  said  his  lordship,  "it's  at  least  better  than  going  to 
the  Jews,  which  most  men  do  at  his  time  of  life." 

<^  I  cannot  agree  even  to  that,"  said  the  duchess ;  "  for  I  would 
rather  that  he  should  be  ruined  than  die." 

"  Men  do  not  die  as  they  used,"  said  his  lordship.  "  Ask  the 
annuity  offices;  they  have  all  raised  their  rates." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  annuity  offices,  but  I  know  that  almost 
everybody  dies  who  goes  to  those  countries ;  look  at  young  Fern- 
borough,  he  was  just  Tancred's  age ;  the  fevers  alone  must  kill 
him." 

"  He  must  take  some  quinine  in  his  dressing-case,"  said  Lord 
Eskdale. 

"  You  jest,  Henry,"  said  the  duchess,  disappointed,  "  when  I  am 
in  despair." 
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^No,"  said  Lord  Eskdale,  looking  up  to  the  ceiling,  *<I  am 
thinking  how  you  may  prevent  Tancred<  n'om  going  to  Jerusalem, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  opposing  his  wishes." 

^  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  duke,  **  that  is  it."  And  he  looked  triumph- 
antly to  his  wife,  as  much  as  to  say,  '<  Now  you  see  what  it  is  to  he 
a  man  of  the  world." 

**  A  man  cannot  go  to  Jerusalem  as  he  would  to  Birmingham, 
by  the  next  train,"  continued  his  lordship ;  *'  he  must  get  some- 
thing to  take  him ;  ,and  if  you  make  the  sacrifioe  of  consenting  to 
his  departure,  you  have  a  right  to  stipulate  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  depart.  Tour  son  ought  to  travel  with  a  suite ; 
he  ought  to  make  the  voyage  in  his  own  yacht.  Yachts  are  not  to 
he  found  like  hack  cabs,  though  there  are  several  for  sale  now ;  but 
then  they  are  not  of  the  admeasurement  of  which  you  approve  for 
such  a  voyage  and  such  a  sea.  People  talk  very  lightly  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  there  are  such  things  as  white  squalls.  Anx- 
ious parents,  and  parents  so  fond  of  a  son  as  you  are,  and  a  son 
whose  life  for  so  many  reasons  is  so  precious,  have  a  right  to  make 
it  a  condition  of  their  consent  to  Ids  departure,  that  he  should 
embark  in  a  vessel  of  considerable  tonnage.  He  will  find  difficulty 
in  buying  one  second-hand ;  if  he  finds  one  it  will  not  please  him. 
He  will  get  interested  in  yacht-building,  as  he  is  interested  now 
about  Jerusalem — both  boyish  fancies.  He  will  stay  another  year 
in  England  to  build  a  yacht  to  take  him  to  the  Holy  Land ;  the 
yacht  will  be  finished  this  time  twelvemonths;  an4  instead  of 
going  to  Palestine,  he  will  go  to  Cowes." 

**  lliat's  quite  my  view  of  the  case,"  said  the  duke. 

^  It  never  occurred  to  me,"  said  the  duchess. 

Lord  Eskdale  resumed  his  seat,  and  took  another  half-glass  of 
Madeira. 

**  Well,  I  think  it  is  very  satisfactory,  Katharine,"  said  the  duke, 
after  a  short  pause. 

**  And  what  do  yon  recommend  us  to  do  first?"  said  the  duchess 
to  Lord  Eskdale. 

"Let  Tancred  go  into  society :  the  best  way  for  him  io  forget 
Jerusalem  is  to  let  him  see  London." 

''But  how  can  I  manage  it?"  said  the  duchess.  "I  rever  go 
anywhere;  nobody  knows  him,  and  he  does  not  wkh  to  know 
anybody." 

"I  will  manage  it,  with  your  permission;  'tis  not  difiicult;  a 
young  marquess  has  only  to  evince  an  inclination,  and  in  a  week's 
time  he  will  be  everywhere.  I  will  tell  Lady  St.  Julians  and  the 
great  ladies,  to  send  him  invitations ;  they  will  fall  like  a  snow 
storm.  All  that  remains  is  for  you  to  prevail  upon  him  to  accept 
them." 

**  And  how  shall  I  contrive  it?"  said  the  duchess. 

^Easily,"  said  Lord  Eskdale.  "Make  his  going  into  society, 
while  his  yacht  is  preparing,  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  great 
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sacrifice  yon  are  making.  He  cannot  refuse  yo.u;  'tis  but  the  first 
step.  A  youth  feels  a  little  repugnance  to  launching  into  the  great 
vorld :  'tis  shyness ;  but  after  the  plunge,  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
restrain  rather  than  to  incite.  Let  hira  but  once  enter  the  World, 
ond  be  tranquil,  he  will  soon  find  something  to  engage  him." 

**  As  long  as  he  does  not  take  to  play,"  said  the  duke,  ••  1  don't 
mnch  care  what  he  does." 

"My  dear  George!"  said  the  duchess,  "how  can  you  say  such 
things  I  I  was  in  hopes,"  she  added,  in  a  mournful  tone,  "  that 
we  might  have  settled  him,  without  his  entering  what  you  call 
the  world,  Henry.  Dearest  child!  I  fancy  him  surrounded  by 
pitfalls." 


CHAPTER  .VI. 

After  this  consultation  with  Lord  Eskdale,  the  duchess  became 
much  easier  in  her  mind.  She  was  of  a  very  sanguine  temper, 
and  with  facility  belieyed  what  she  wished.  Affairs  stood  thus : 
it  was  agreed  by  all  that  Tancred  should  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  but 
he  was  to  go  in  his  own  yacht ;  which  yacht  was  to  be  of  a  first- 
rate  burthen,  and  to  be  commanded  by  an  officer  in  H.M.S ;  and 
he  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Colonel  Brace,  Mr.  Bernard,  and 
Mr.  Iloby ;  and  the  servants  were  to  be  placed  entirely  under  the 
control  of  some  trusty  foreigner  accustomed  to  the  East,  and  who 
was  to  be  chosen  by  Lord  Eskdale.  In  the  meantime,  Tancred 
had  acceded  to  the  wish  of  his  parents,  that  until  his  departure  he 
should  mix  much  in  society.  The  duchess  calculated  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  three  months  must  elapse  before  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  concluded ;  and  she  felt  persuaded  that,  during  that 
period,  Tancred  must  become  enamoured  of  his  cousin  Katherine, 
and  that  the  only  use  of  the  yacht  would  be  to  take  them  all  to 
Ireland.  The  duke  was  resolved  only  on  two  points — ^that  his 
son  should  do  exactly  as  his  son  liked,  and  that  he  himself  would 
never  take  the  advice,  on  any  subject,  of  any  other  person  than 
Lord  Eskdale. 

In  the  meantime  Tancred  was  launched,  almost  unconsciously, 
into  the  great  world.  The  name  of  the  Marq^uess  of  Montacute 
was  foremost  in  those  delicate  lists  by  which  an  eager  and  admiring 
public  is  apprised  who,  among  their  aristocracy,  eat,  drink,  dance, 
and  sometimes  prav.  From  the  saloons  of  Belgrave  and  Groa- 
venor  Square  to  the  sacred  recesses  of  the  Chapel  lioyal,  the 
movements  of  Lord  Montacute  were  tracked  and  registered,  and 
were  devoured  eveir  morning,  oftener  with  a  keener  relish  than 
the  matin  meal  of  which  they  formed  a  regular  portion.  England 
is  the  only  country  which  enjoys  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
being  thus  regularly,  promptly,  and  accurately  furnished  with  cata- 
logues of  those  favoured  beings  who  are  deemed  qualified  to  enter 
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the  houses  of  the  great.  What  condescension  in  those  who  im- 
part the  information !  What  induhitahle  eyidence  of  true  nobility ! 
What  superiority  to  all  petty  vanity !  And  in  those  who  receive 
it,  what  freedom  from  all  little  feelings !  No  arrogance  on  one 
side ;  on  the  other,  no  envy.  It  is  only  countries  blessed  with  a 
free  press  that  can  be  thus  favoured.  Even  a  free  press  is  not 
alone  sufficient.  Besides  a  free  press,  you  must  have  a  servile 
public. 

After  all,  let  us  be  just.  The  iminitiated  world  is  apt  to  believe 
that  there  is  sometimes,  in  the  outskirts  of  fashiou,  an  eagerness, 
scarcely  consistent  with  self-respect,  to  enter  the  mansions  of  the 
great.  Not  at  all :  few  people  really  want  to  go  to  their  grand 
j)arties.  It  is  not  the  charms  of  conversation,  the  flash  of  wit  or 
the  blaze  of  beauty,  the  influential  presence  of  the  powerful  and 
celebrated,  all  the  splendour  and  refinement,  which,  combined, 
offer  in  a  polished  saloon  so  much  to  charm  the  taste  and  satisfy 
the  intellect,  that  the  mass  of  social  partisans  care  anything  about. 
What  they  want  is,  not  so  much  to  be  in  her  ladyship's  house  as  in 
her  ladyship's  Ust.  After  the  party  at  Coningsby  Castle,  our 
friend,  Mrs.  Guy  Floimcey,  at  length  succeeded  in  being  asked 
to  one  of  Lady  St.  Julians'  assemblies.  It  was  a  great  triumph, 
and  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it.  She 
was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  But  alas!  next  morning,  though 
admitted  to  the  rout,  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  was  left  out  of  the 
list !  It  was  a  severe  blow !  But  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  is  in  every 
list  now,  and  even  strikes  out  names  herself.  But  there  never* 
was  a  woman  who  advanced  with  such  dexterity. 

Lord  Montacute  was  very  much  shocked,  when,  one  morning, 
taking  up  a  journal,  he  first  saw  his  name  in  print.  He  was  alone, 
and  he  blushed ;  felt,  indeed,  extremely  distressed,  when  he  found 
that  the  English  people  were  formally  made  acquainted  w^ith  the 
fact,  that  he  had  dined  on  the  previous  Saturday  with  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  St.  Julians ;  **  a  grand  banquet,"  of  which  he 
was  quite  imcon^ious  until  he  read  it;  and  that  he  was  after- 
wards "  observed"  at  the  Opera. 

He  found  that  he  had  become  a  public  character,  and  he  was 
not  by  any  means  conscious  of  meritmg  celebrity.  To  be  pointed 
out  as  he  walked  the  streets,  were  he  a  hero,  or  had  done,  said,  or 
written  anything  that  anybody  remembered,  though  at  first  painful 
and  embarrassing,  for  he  was  shy,  he  could  conceive  ultimately 
becoming  endurable,  and  not  without  a  degree  of  excitement,  for 
he  was  ambitious ;  but  to  be  looked  at  because  he  was  a  youu^ 
lord,  and  that  this  should  be  the  only  reason  why  the  public  should 
be  informed  where  he  dined,  or  where  he  amused  himself,  seemed 
to  him  not  only  vexatious  but  degrading.  When  he  arrived,  how- 
ever, at  a  bulletin  of  his  devotions,  he  posted  off  immediately" to 
the  Surrey  Canal  to  look  at  a  yacht  there,  and  resolved  not  to  lose 
unnecessarily  one  moment  in  setting  off  for  Jerusalem 
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He  bad  from  the  first  buaied  himself  about  the  preparations  for 
his  voyage  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth;  that  is,  with  all  the 
energy  of  inexperience,  and  all  the  vigour  of  simplicity.  As 
everything  seemed  to  depend  upon  his  obtaining  a  suitablo  vessel, 
he  trusted  to  no  third  person ;  had  visited  Cowes  several  times ; 
advertised  in  every  paper ;  and  had  already  met  with  more  than 
one  yacht  which  at  least  deserved  consideration.  The  duchess  was 
quite  frightened  at  his  progress.  <*  I  am  afraid  he  has  found  one/' 
Bne  said  to  Lord  Eskdale ;  "  he  will  be  off  directly." 

Lord  Kskdale  shook  his  head.    ''There  are  always  things  of 
this  sort  in  the  market.     He  will  inquire  before  he  purchases,  and  - 
be  will  find  that  he  has  got  hold  of  a  slow  coach." 

"  A  slow  coach !"  said  the  duchess,  looking  inquiringly.  "  What 
is  that?" 

''  A  tub  that  sails  like  a  collier,  and  which,  instead  of  taking 
him  to  Jerusalem,  will  hardly  take  him  to  Newcastle." 

Lord  Eskdale  was  right.  Notwithstanding  all  his  ardour,  all 
his  inquiries,  visits  to  Cowes  and  the  Surrey  Canal,  advertisements 
and  answers  to  advertisements,  time  flew  on,  and  Tancred  was  still 
without  a  yacht. 

In  this  unsettled  state,  Tancred  found  himself  one  evening  at 
Deloraine  House.  It  was  not  a  ball,  it  was  only  a  dance,  brilliant 
and  select ;  but,  all  the  same,  it  seemed  to  Tancred  that  the  rooms 
could  not  be  much  more  crowded.  The  name  of  the  Marquis  of 
.Montacute,  as  it  was  sent  along  by  the  servants,  attracted  atten- 
tion. Tancred  had  scarcely  entered  the  world,  his  appearance 
had  made  a  sensation,  everybody  talked  of  him,  many  had  not  yet 
Been  him. 

''Oh!  that  is  Lord  Montacute,"  said  a  great  lady,  looking 
through  her  glass ;  "  very  distinguished  1 " 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  whispered  Mr.  Ormsby  to  Lord  Valentine, 
*'  you  young  men  had  better  look  sharp ;  Lord  Montacute  will  cut 
you  all  out!" 

"  Oh !  he  is  going  to  Jerusalem,"  said  Lord  Valentine. 

"Jerusalem!"  said  Mr.  Ormsby,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"What  can  he  find  to  do  at  Jerusalem?" 

•*  What,  indeed,"  said  Lord  Milford.  **  My  brother  was  there  in 
'39;  he  got  leave  after  the  bombardment  of  Acre,  and  he  says 
there  is  absolutely  no  sport  of  any  kind." 

"  There  used  to  be  partridges  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,"  said 
Mr.  Ormsby ;  "  at  least  they  told  us  so  at  the  Chapel  Royal  last 
Sunday,  where,  by-the-bve,  I  saw  Lord  Montacute  for  the  first 
time ;  and  a  deuced  good-looking  fellow  he  is,"  he  added,  musingly. 

"  Well,  there  is  not  a  bird  in  the  whole  country  now,"  said  Lord 
Milford. 

"  Montacute  does  not  care  for  sport,"  said  Lord  Valentine. 

"What  does  he  care  for?"  asked  Lord  Milford.  "Because  if 
he  wants  any  hones,  I  can  let  him  have  some." 
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"He  wants  to  bay  a  yacht,"  said  Lord  Valentine;  •*and  that 
remiiKh  me  that  I  heard  to-day  Exmouth  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
*Tlie  Flower  of  Yarrow,'  and  I  think  it  would  suit  my  cousm. 
Ill  tell  him  of  it."    And  he  followed  Tancred. 

*•  You  and  Valentine  muat  rub  up  your  harness,  Milford,"  said 
^Ir.  Ormsby;  "there  is  a  new  champion  in  the  field.  We  are 
talkiii2:  of  Lord  Montacute,"  continued  Mr.  Ormsby,  addressins^ 
himself  to  Mr.  Melton,  who  joined  them ;  "  I  teU  Milford  he  will 
cut  you  all  out." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Melton,  "for  my  part  I  have  had  so  much 
success,  that  I  hare  no  objection,  by  way  of  change,  to  be  for  once 
eclipsed." 

"  Well  done,  Jemmy,"  said  Lord  Milford. 

"  I  see,  Melton,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby,  "  you  are  reconciled  to  your 
fate  like  a  philosopher." 

"Well,  Montacute,"  said  Lord  St.  Patrick,  a  good-tempered, 
witty  Milesian,  with  a  laughing  eye,  "when  are  you  going  to 
Jericho?" 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Tancred,  in  reply,  and  rather  earnestly,  "  who 
is  that?"  And  he  directed  the  attention  of  Lord  St.  Patrick  to 
a  young  lady,  rather  tall,  a  brilliant  complexion,  classic  features,  a 
profusion  of  light  brown  hair,  a  face  of  intelligence,  and  a  figure 
rich  and  yet  graceful. 

"  That  is  Lady  Constance  Rawleigh ;  if  you  like,  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  her.  She  is  my  cousin,  and  deuced  clever.  Come 
along!" 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  room  leading  to  the  sculpture  gallery 
where  they  are  dancing,  the  throng  is  even  excessive.  As  the  two 
great  divisions,  those  who  would  enter  the  gallery  and  those  wha 
are  quitting  it,  encounter  each  other,  they  exchange  flying  phrase:. 
as  tliey  pass. 

"  They  told  me  you  had  gone  to  Paris ! — I  have  just  returned. — 
Dear  me,  how  time  flies ! — Pretty  dance,  is  it  not  ? — ^Very. — Do 
you  know  whether  the  Madlethorpes  mean  to  come  up  this  year? — 
I  hardly  know ;  their  little  girl  is  very  ill. — ^Ah !  so  I  hear ;  what 
a  pity,  and  such  a  fortune ! — Such  a  pity  with  such  a  fortune ! — 
How  d'ye  do  ?  Mr.  Coningsby  here  ? — ^No ;  he's  at  the  House. — 
They  say  he  is  a  very  close  attendant. — ^It  interests  him. — ^Well, 
Lady  Florentina,  you  never  sent  me  the  dances. — Pardon,  but  you 
will  find  them  when  yon  return.  I  lent  them  to  Augusta,  and  she 
would  copy  them. — Is  it  true  that  I  am  to  congratulate  you  ? — 
Why  ? — Lady  Blanche  ? — Oh !  that  is  a  romance  of  Easter  week. 
— ^Well,  I  am  really  delighted;  I  think  such  an  excellent  match 
for  both ;  exactly  suited  to  each  other. — They  think  so. — ^Well, 
that  is  one  point. — How  well  Lady  Everingham  is  looking !  She 
is  Guite  herself  again. — Quite. — ^Tell  me,  have  you  seen  M.  de 
Talleyrand  here  ? — ^I  spoke  to  him  but  this  moment. — Shall  you 
be  at  Lady  Blaur'a  to-morrow  ?— -No  ;  I  have  promised  to  go  to 
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Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey's.  She  has  taken  Crayen  Cottage,  and  is  to 
be  at  home  every  SiUiirday. — Well,  if  you  are  going,  I  think  I 
shall. — I  would ;  everybody  will  be  there." 

Lord Montacute  had  eourersed  some  time  with  Lady  Constance; 
then  he  had  danced  wiLh  her ;  he  had  hovered  about  her  during 
the  evening.  It  wuri  observed,  particularly  by  some  of  the  most 
experienced  mothei's.  Lady  Constance  was  a  £stinguished  beauty 
of  two  seasons ;  fresh,  but  adroit.  It  was  understood  that  she  had 
refused  offers  of  a  high  calibre;  but  the  rejected  still  sighed  about 
ner,  and  it  was  therefore  supposed  that,  though  decided,  she  had 
ihe  art  of  not  rendering  them  desperate.  One  at  least  of  them 
was  of  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  Tancred.  She  had  the  reputation 
of  being  very  clever,  and  of  being  able,  if  it  pleased  her,  to  breathe 
scorpions  as  well  as  brilliants  and  roses.  It  had  got  about  that 
she  admired  intellect,  and,  though  she  claimed  the  highest  social 
position,  that  a  booby  would  not  content  her,  even  if  his  ears  were 
covered  with  strawberry  leaves. 

In  the  cloak-room,  Tancred  was  still  at  her  side,  and  was 
presented  to  her  mother.  Lady  Charmouth. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  separate,"  said  Tancred. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Lady  Constance,  smiling ;  "  but  one 
advantage  of  this  life  is,  we  meet  our  friends  every  day." 

"  I  am  not  going  anywhere  to-morrow,  where  I  shall  meet  you," 
said  Tancred,  "  imless  you  chance  to  dine  at  the  Archbishop  of 
York's." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  dine  with  the  Archbishop  of  York,"  said 
Lady  Constance,  "  but  I  am  going,  where  everybody  else  is  going, 
to  breakfast  with  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey,  at  Craven  Cottage.  Why, 
will  not  you  be  there  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  her,"  said  Tancred. 

<*  That  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence ;  she  wiU  be  very 
happy  to  have  the  honour  of  knowing  you.  I  saw  her  in  the 
dancing-room,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  waiting  to  speak  to  her 
now.     You  shall  receive  an  invitation  the  moment  you  are  awake." 

<*  But  to-morrow  I  have  got  an  engagement.  I  have  got  to 
look  at  a  yacht." 

"  But  tliat  you  can  look  at  on  Monday ;  besides,  if  you  wish  to 
know  anything  about  yachts,  you  had  better  speak  to  toy  brother, 
Fitzheron,  who  has  built  more  than  any  man  alive." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  got  one  that  he  wishes  to  part  with?"  said 
Tancred. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  You  can  ask  him  to-morrow  at  Mrs. 
Guy  Flouncey's." 

<<  I  will.  Lady  Charmouth's  carriage  is  called.  May  J  have  the 
lionour  ?  "   said  Tancred,  ofierini|p  his  arm. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

There  is  nothing  so  remarkable  as  feminine  influence.  Althoug^li 
the  character  of  Tancred  was  not  completely  formed ;  for  that 
result  depends,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  eflfect  of  circumstances 
at  a  certain  time  of  life,  as  well  as  on  the  impulse  of  a  natural 
bent ;  still  the  temper  of  his  being  was  profound  and  stedfast. 
He  had  arriyed,  in  solitude  and  by  the  working  of  his  own 
tliought,  at  a  certain  resolution,  which  had  assumed  to  his  strongs 
and  ferrent  imagination  a  sacred  character,  and  which  he  was 
determined  to  accomplish  at  all  costs.  He  had  brought  himself  to 
the  point,  that  he  would  not  conceiye  an  obstacle  that  should 
balk  him.  He  had  acceded  to  the  conditions  which  had  been 
made  by  hia  parents,  for  he  was  by  nature  dutiful,  and  wished  to 
fulfil  his  purpose,  if  possible,  with  their  sanction. 

Yet  he  had  entered  society  with  repugnance,  and  found  nothing 
in  its  general  tone  with  wnich  his  spirit  harmonised.  He  was 
alone  in  the  crowd ;  silent,  observing,  and  not  charmed.  There 
seemed  to  him  generidly  a  want  of  simplicity  and  repose ;  too 
much  flutter,  not  a  little,  affectation.  People  met  in  the  thronged 
chambers,  and  interchanged  brief  words,  as  if  they  were  always  in 
a  hurry.  "  Have  you  been  here  long  ?  Where  are  you  goiug 
next?  These  were  the  questions  which  seemed  to  form  tlie 
staple  of  the  small  talk  of  a  fashionable  multitude.  Why  too  was 
there  a  smile  on  every  countenance,  which  often  also  assumed  the 
character  of  a  grin  ?  No  error  so  common  or  so  grievous  as  to 
suppose  that  a  smile  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  pleasing. 
There  are  few  faces  that  can  afford  to  smile.  A  smile  is  some- 
times bewitching^,  in  general  vapid,  often  a  contortion.  But  the 
bewitching  smile  usually  beams  from  the  grave  face.  It  is  then 
irresistible.  Tancred,  though  he  was  unaware  of  it,  was  gifted 
with  this  rare  spell.  He  had  inherited  it  from  his  mother ;  a 
woman  naturally  earnest  and  serious,  and  of  a  singular  simplicity, 
but  whose  heart  when  pleased  spoke  in  the  dimpling  sunshine  of 
her  cheek  with  exquisite  beauty.  The  smiles  of  the  Duchess 
of  Bellamonty  however,  were  Lke  her  diamonds,  brilliant,  but 
rarely  worn. 

Tancred  had  not  mounted  the  staircase  of  Deloraine  Houst^ 
with  any  anticipation  of  pleasure.  His  thoughts  were  far  awnv 
amid  cities  of  the  desert,  and  by  the  palmy  banks  of  ancient  rivers^ 
He  often  took  refuge  in  these  excitmg  and  ennobling  visions,  to\ 
maintain  himself  when  he  underwent  the  ceremony  of  entering  a| 
great  house.  He  was  so  shy  in  little  things,  that  to  hear  his  name 
sounded  from  servant  to  servant,  echoing  from  landing-place  i 
landing-place,  was  almost  overwhelming.  Nothing  but  lus  prid  , 
which  was  lust  equal  to  his  reserve,  prevented  him  from  often 
turning  back  on  the  stairs  and  precipitately  retreating.  And  yet 
he  had  not  l^/en  ten  minutes  in  Deloraine  House,  before' he  had 
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absolutely  requested  to  be  introduced  to  a  lady.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  made  such  a  request. 

He  returned  home,  softly  musing.  A  tone  lingered  in  his  ear ; 
he  recalled  the  countenance  of  one  absent.  In  his  dressing-room 
he  lingered  before  he  retired,  with  his  arm  on  the  mantel-piece, 
and  gazing  with  abstraction  on  the  fire. 

When  his  servant  called  him  in  the  morning,  the  servant  brought 
him  a  card  from  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey,  inviting  him  on  that  day  to 
Craven  Cottage,  at  three  o'clock :  <<  d6jeiiner  at  four  o'clock  pre- 
cisely." Tancred  took  the  card,  looked  at  it,  and  the  letters 
seemed  to  cluster  together  and  form  the  countenance  of  Lady 
Constance.  **  It  will  be  a  good  thing  to  go,"  he  said,  **  because  I 
want  to  know  Lord  Fitzheron ;  he  will  be  of  great  use  to  me 
about  my  yacht."    So  he  ordered  his  carriage  at  three  o'clock. 

The  reader  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Mrs.  Guy 
Flouncey,  though  she  was  quite  as  well  dressed,  and  almost  as 
pretty,  as  she  was  when  at  Ooningsby  Castle  in  1837,  was  by  any 
means  the  same  lady  who  then  strove  to  amuse  and  struggled  to  be 
noticed.  By  no  means.  In  1837,  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  was  nobody ; 
in  1845,  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  was  somebody,  and  somebody  of  very 
great  importance.  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  had  invaded  socictv,  and 
had  conquered  it,  graduidly,  but  completelv,  like  the  English  in 
India.  Social  invasions  are  not  rare,  but  tney  are  seldom  fortu- 
nate, or  success,  if  achieved,  is  partial,  and  then  only  sustained  at 
inmiense  cost,  IDce  the  French  in  Algiers. 

The  Guy  Flounceys  were  not  people  of  great  fortune.  They 
had  a  good  fortune ;  seven  or  eight  thousand  a-year.  But  then, 
with  an  air  of  great  expenditure,  even  profusion,  there  was  a  basis 
of  good  management.  And  a  good  fortune  with  good  manage- 
ment, and  without  that  equivocfu  luxury,  a  great  country-house,  is 
almost  equal  to  the  great  fortune  of  a  peer.  But  they  not  only 
had  no  country-house,  they  had  no  children.  And  a  good  fortune, 
with  good  management^  no  country-housey  and  no  children,  is 
Alad£n's  lamp. 

Mr.  Guy  Flouncey  was  a  sporting  character.  His  wife  had  im- 
pressed upon  him  that  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  ho  could  be- 
come fasmonable  and  acquainted  with  **  the  best  men."  lie  knew 
just  enough  of  the  affair  not  to  be  ridiculous;  and,  for  the 
rest,  with  a  great  defd  of  rattle  and  apparent  heedlessness  of 
'  speech  and  deed,  he  was  really  an  extremely  selfish  and  suffici- 
ently shrewd  person,  who  never  compromised  himself.  It  is  asto- 
nishing with  what  dexterity  Guy  Flouncey  could  extricate  himself 
from  the  jaws  of  a  friend,  who,  captivated  by  his  thoughtless  can- 
dour and  ostentatiously  good  heart,  might  be  induced  to  request 
Mr.  Flouncey  to  lend  mm  a  few  hundreds,  only  for  a  few  months, 
or,  more  diplomatically,  might  beg  his  friend  to  become  his  security 
for  a  few  thousands,  for  a  few  years.  Mr.  Guy  Flouncey  never 
refosed  these  applications,  they  were  exactly  those  to  which  it 
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delighted  his  heart  to  respond,  because  nothing  pleased  him  more 
than  serving  a  friend.  But  then  he  always  had  to  write  a  preli- 
minary letter  of  preparation  to  his  banker,  or  his  steward,  or  his 
confidential  solicitor ;  and,  by  some  contrivance  or  other,  without 
offending  any  one,  rather  with  the  appearance  of  conferring  an 
obligation,  it  ended  always  by  Mr.  Guy  Flouncey  neither  advano- 
in^  the  hundreds,  nor  guaranteeing  the  thousands.  He  had, 
indeed,  managed,  like  many  others,  to  g^t  the  reputation  of  -bein^ 
what  is  called  '<a  good  fellow;"  though  it  would  have  puzzled 
his  panegyrists  to  allege  a  single  act  of  his  that  evinced  a  good 
heart. 

This  sort  of  pseudo  reputation,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  is 
not  uncommon  m  tiie  world.  Man  is  mimetic ;  judges  of  charac- 
ter are  rare;  we  repeat  without  thought  the  opinions  of  some 
third  person,  who  has  adopted  them  without  inquiry ;  and  thus  it 
often  happens  that  a  proud  generous  man  obtains  in  time  the  repu- 
tation of  Deing  "a  screw,"  because  he  has  refused  to  lend  money 
to  some  impudent  ^spendthrift,  who  from  that  moment  abuses 
him ;  and  a  cold-hearted,  civil-spoken  personage,  profuse  in  cost- 
less services,  with  a  spice  of  the  parasite  in  him,  or  perhaps  hospi- 
table out  of  vanity,  is  invested  with  all  the  thoughtless  sympathies 
of  society,  and  passes  current  as  that  most  popular  of  charactera, 
**  a  good  fellow." 

Guy  flouncey's  dinners  began  to  be  talked  of  among  men;  it 
became  a  sort  of  fashion,  especially  among  sporting  men,  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Guj  Flouncey,  and  there  they  met  Mrs.  Gujr- Flouncey. 
!Not  an  opemng  ever  escaped  her.  If  a  man  had  a  wife,  and  that 
wife  was  a  personage,  sooner  or  later,  much  as  she  might  toss  her 
head  at  first,  she  was  sure  to  visit  Airs.  Guy  Flouncey,  and,  when 
she  knew  her,  she  was  sure  to  like  her.  The  Guy  Flouncejs 
never  lost  a  moment ;  the  instant  the  season  was  over,  they  were 
at  Cowes,  then  at  a  German  bath,  then  at  Paris,  then  at  an  English 
country-house,  then  in  London.  Seven  years,  to  such  people,  was 
half  a  century  of  social  experience.  They  had  half  a  dozen 
seasons  in  every  year.  Still  it  was  hard  work,  and  not  rapid.  At 
a  certain  point  th^  stuck,  as  all  do.  Most  people,  then,  give  it  up ; 
but  patience,  Buffon  t^  us,  is  genius,  and  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey 
was,  in  her  way,  a  woman  of  genius.  Their  dinners  were,  in  a 
certain  sense,  established:  these  in  return  brought  them  to  a 
certain  degree  into  the  dinner  world ;  but  balls,  at  least  balls  of 
a  high  calibre,  were  few,  and,  as  for  giving  a  ball  herself,  Mrs. 
Guy  Flouncey  could  no  more  presume  to  think  of  tha^  th^  of 
attempting  to  prorogue  Parliament.  The  house,  however,  got 
reallv  celebrated  for  **  the  best  men."  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncej  invited 
all.  the  young  dancing  lords  to  dinner.  Mothers  will  bni^  their 
daughters  where  there  are  yoxms  lords.  Mrs.  Guy  Floancey  had 
an  Opera-box  in  the  best  tier,  which  she  took  only  to  lend  to  her 
friends ;  and  a  box  at  the  French  play,  whidi  she  took  only  to  bi&e 
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her  foes.  They  were  both  at  eTerybod/s  serrice,  like  Mr.  Quy 
Flouneey'3  yacht,  provided  the  persons  who  required  them  were 
members  of  that  great  world  in  which  Mrs.  Guj  Flouncey  had 
resolved  to  plant  herself. 

Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  was  pretty;  she  was  a  flirt  on  principle; 
thus  she  had  caught  the  Marquess  of  Beaumanoir,  who,  if  they 
chanced  to  meet,  always  spoke  to  her,  which  gave  Mrs.  Guy 
Flouncey  fashion.  But  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  was  nothing  more 
than  a  flirt.  She  neyer  made  a  mistake;  she  was  born  with 
strong  social  instincts.  She  knew  that  the  fine  ladies  among 
whom,  from  the  first,  she  had  determined  to  place  herself,  were 
moral  martinets  with  respect  to  any  one  not  oom  among  them- 
selves. That  which  is  not  observed,  or,  if  noticed,  playfully  alluded 
to  in  the  conduct  of  a  patrician  dame,  is  visited  with  scorn  and 
contumely,  if  committed  by  some  ^shocking  woman,"  who  has 
deprived  perhaps  a  countess  of  the  affections  of  a  husband  who 
has  not  spoken  to  her  for  years.  But  if  the  countess  is  to  lose 
her  husband,  she  ought  to  lose  him  to  a  viscountess,  at  least. 
In  this  way  the  earl  is  not  lost  to  '^  society." 

A  great  nobleman  met  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  at  a  oountry-house, 
and  was  fairly  captivated  by  her.  Her  pretty  looks,  her  coquet- 
tish manner,  her  vivacity,  her  charming  costume,  above  all,  per- 
haps, her  imperturbable  good  temper,  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 
The  great  nobleman's  ^e  had  the  weakness  to  be  annoyed. 
Mrs.  Quy  Flouncey  saw  a  great  o^rartunity.  She  threw  over 
the  earl,  and  became  the  friend  of  the  countess,  who  could 
never  sufficiently  evince  her  gratitude  to  the  woman  who  would 
not  make  love  to  her  husband.  This  friendship  was  the  great 
incident  for  wMch  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  had  been  cruising  for 
years.  Men  she  had  yanquished;  ther  had  g^yeu  her  a  sort  of 
ton  which  she  had  prudently  managed.  She  had  not  destroyed 
herself  by  any  fatal  preference.  Still,  her  fuhion  among  men 
necessarily  made  her  unfashionable  among  women,  who,  if  they 
did  not  absolutely  hate  her,  which  they  would  haye  done  had  she 
had  a  noble  lover,  were  determined  not  to  help  her  up  the 
social  ladder.  Now  she  had  a  great  friend,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  ladies.  The  moment  she  had  pondered  over  for 
years  had  arrived.  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  determmed  at  once  to 
test  her  position.    Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  resolyed  on  giving  a  ball. 

But  some  of  our  friends  in  the  country  will  say,  ^  Is  that  all  ? 
Surely  it  required  no  yery  great  resolution,  no  yery  protracted 
pondering,  to  determine  on  giving  a  ball  I  Where  is  the  difficulty? 
The  hidy  has  but  to  light  up  her  house,  hire  the  fiddlers,  line  her 
ritaircase  with  American  plants,  perhaps  inclose  her  balcony,  order 
Mr.  Gunter  to  provide  plenty  c(  the  best  refreshments,  and  at  one 
o'clock  a  superb  sapper,  and,  with  the  company  of  your  friends, 

Su  haye  as  good  a  ball  as  can  be  desired  by  tae  young,  or  onduro 
tiiie  old.*" 
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Innocent  friends  in  the  country!  You  might  hare  all  these 
things.  Tour  house  might  he  decorated  like  a  Russian  palace, 
blazing  with  the  most  bnlliant  lights  and  breathing  the  richest 
odours;  you  might  have  Jullien  presiding  over  your  orchestra,  and 
a  banquet  worthy  of  the  Romans.  As  for  your  friends,  they  might 
dance  until  daybreak,  and  agree  that  there  never  was  an  enter- 
tainment more  tasteful,  more  sumptuous,  and,  what  would  seem  of 
the  first  importance,  more  merry.  But,  having  all  these  things, 
suppose  you  have  not  a  list  ?  You  have  given  a  ball,  you  have  not 
a  list.  The  reason  is  obvious :  you  are  ashamed  of  your  guests. 
You  are  not  in  "society." 

But  even  a  list  is  not  sufficient  for  success.  You  must  also  get 
a  day:  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world.  After  inquiring 
among  your  friends,  and  studying  the  columns  of  the  "  Morning 
PosV  you  discover  that  five  weeks  hence,  a  day  is  disengaged. 
You  send  out  your  cards ;  your  house  is  dismantled ;  your  lights 
are  arranged ;  the  American  plants  have  arrived ;  the  band,  per- 
haps two  bands,  are  engaged.  Mr.  Gunter  has  half  dressed  your 
supper,  and  made  all  your  ice,  when  suddenly,  within  eight-and- 
forty  hours  of  the  festival  which  you  have  been  five  weeks  pre- 

C'ng,  the  Marchioness  of  Deloraine  sends  out  cards  for  a  ball  in 
our  of  some  European  sovereign  who  has  just  alighted  on  our 
isle,  and  means  to  stay  only  a  week,  and  at  whose  court,  twenty 
years  ago,  Lord  Deloraine  was  ambassador.  Instead  of  receiving 
your  list,  you  are  obliged  to  send  messengers  in  all  directions  to 
announce  that  your  b^  is  postponed,  although  you  are  perfectly 
aware  that  not  a  single  individual  would  have  been  present  whom 
you  would  have  cared  to  welcome. 

The  ball  is  postponed;  and  next  day  the  "Morning  Post" 
mforms  us  it  is  postponed  to  that  day  week ;  and  the  day  after  you 
have  circulated  this  interesting  intelligence,  you  yourself,  perhaps, 
have  the  gratification  of  receiving  an  invitation,  for  the  same  day, 
to  Lady  St.  Julians :  with  "  dancing,"  neatly  engraved  in  the  comer. 
You  yield  in  despair ;  and  there  are  some  ladies  who,  with  every 
qualification  for  an  excellent  ball — ^guests,  Gunter,  American 
plants,  pretty  daughters — ^have  been  watching  and  waiting  for 
years  for  an  opportunity  of  giving  it;  and  at  last,  c[uite  hopeless, 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  expend  their  funds  m  a  series  of 
Greenwich  banquets,  which  sometimes  fortunately  produce  the 
results  expected  f^om  the  more  imposing  festivity. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  giving  a  ball  is  not  that  matter-of- 
course  affair  you  imagined ;  and  that  for  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  to 
give  a  ball  and  succeed,  completely,  triumphantly  to  succeed,  was 
a  feat  worthy  of  that  fine  social  general.  Yet  she  did  it.  The 
means,  like  everything  that  is  g^reat,  were  simple.  She  induced 
her  noble  friend  to  ask  her  guests.  Her  noble  friend  canvassed 
for  her  as  if  it  were  a  county  election  of  the  good  old  days,  when 
^the  representation  of  a  shire  was  the  certain  avenue  to  a  peerage^ 
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instead  of  being,  as  it  is  now,  the  high  road  to  a  poor-law  commis- 
sionership.  Manj  were  yery  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey ;  many  only  wanted  an  excuse  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey ;  they  went  to  her  party  be- 
cause they  were  asked  by  their  dear  Mend,  Lady  Kingcastle.  As 
for  the  potentates,  there  is  no  disguise  on  these  subjects  among 
them.  They  went  to  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey's  ball,  because  one  who 
was  their  equal,  not  only  in  rank,  but  in  social  influence,  had  re- 
quested it  as  a  personal  favour,  she  herself,  when  the  occasion 
offered,  being  equally  ready  to  advance  their  wishes.  The  fact 
woA,  that  affairs  were  ripe  for  the  recognition  of  Mrs.  Guy  Floun- 
cey as  a  member  of  the  social  body.  Circumstances  had  been  long 
maturing.  The  Guy  Flounceys,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  pre- 
paratory career,  had  hopped  from  Park  Crescent  to  Portman 
Square,  had  now  perched  upon  their  "  splendid  mansion"  in  Bel- 
grave  Square.  Their  dinners  were  renowned.  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey 
was  seen  at  all  the  "best  balls,"  and  was  always  surrounded 
by  the  "  best  men."  Though  a  flirt  and  a  pretty  woman,  she  was 
a  discreet  parvenue,  who  did  not  entrap  tne  affections  of  noble 
husbands.  Above  all,  she  was  the  friend  of  Lady  Kingcastle,  who 
called  her  and  her  husband  "  those  good  Guy  Flounceys." 

The  ball  was  given;  you  could  not  pass  through  Belgrave  Square 
that  night.  The  list  was  published ;  it  formed  two  columns  of  the 
**  Morning  Post."  Lady  Kingcastle  was  honoured  by  the  friend- 
ship of  a  royal  duchess.  She  put  the  friendship  to  the  proof,  and 
her  royal  highness  was  seen  at  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey's  ball.  Imagine 
the  reception, — ^the  canopy,  the  crimson  cloth,  the  "  God  save  the 
King"  from  the  band  of  the  first  guards,  bivouacked  in  the  hall, 
Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  herself  performing  her  part  as  if  she  had  re- 
ceived princesses  of  the  blood  all  her  Bfe ;  so  reverent  and  yet  so 
dignified,  so  very  calm  and  yet  with  a  sort  of  winning,  sunny 
innocence.  Her  royal  highness  was  quite  charmed  with  her 
hostess,  praised  her  very  much  to  Lady  Kingcastle,  told  her  that 
she  was  glad  that  she  had  come,  and  even  stayed  half  an  hour 
longer  than  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  had  dared  to  hope.  As  for  the 
other  guests,  the  peerage  was  gutted.  The  Dictator  himself 
was  there,  and,  the  moment  her  royal  highness  had  retired,  Mrs. 
Guy  Flouncey  devoted  herself  to  the  hero.  All  the  great  ladies, 
all  the  ambassadors,  all  the  beauties,  a  fuU  chapter  of  the  Garter, 
a  chorus  among  the  "best  men"  that  it  was  without  doubt  the 
"  best  ball"  of  the  year, — ^happy  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey !  She  threw 
a glance%t  her  swing-glass,  while  Mr.  Guy  Flouncey,  "who  had 
not  had  time  to  get  anything  the  whole  evening,"  was  eating  some 
supper  on  a  tray,  in  her  dressing-room,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  said,  "  We  have  done  it  at  last,  my  love !" 

She  was  ri^ht ;  and  from  that  moment  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  was 
asked  to  all  the  great  houses,  and  became  a  lady  of  the  most  iu»- 
exceptionable  ton. 
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Bat  all  this  time  \re  are  forgetting  her  d6je(Uier,  and  that  Tan- 
cred  is  winding  his  way  through  the  garden  lanes  of  Folham  to 
reach  Graven  Cottage. 


CHAPTEB  Vm. 

The  day  was  brilliant :  mnsic,  sunshine,  ravishing  bonnets,  little 
parasols  that  looked  like  large  butterflies.  The  new  phaetons 
glided  up,  then  carriages  and  S>ur  swept  by ;  in  general  the  bache- 
lors were  ensconced  in  thdr  comfortable  broughams,  with  their 
glasses  down  and  their  blinds  drawn,  to  receive  the  air  and  to  ex- 
dude  the  dust ;  some  less  provident  were  cavaliers,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  well-watered  roads,  seemed  a  little  dashed  as  they 
cast  an  anxious  glance  at  the  rose  which  adorned  their  button- 
hole, or  fancied  that  they  felt  a  flying  black  from  a  London  chim- 
ney light  upon  the  tip  of  their  nose. 

Within,  the  winding  walks  dimly  echoed  whispering  words ;  the 
lawn  was  studded  with  dazzling  groups ;  on  the  terrace  by  the 
river  a  dainty  multitude  behela  those  celebrated  waters  which 
furnish  flounders  to  Richmond  and  whitebut  to  Blackwail. 

''Mrs.  Coningsby  shall  decide,"  said  Lord  Beaumanoir. 

Edith  and  LsmIv  Theresa  Lyle  stood  by  a  statue  that  glittered  in 
the  sun  surrounded  by  a  group  of  cavaliers ;  among  them,  Lord 
Beaumanoir,  Lord  Milford,  Lord  Eugene  de  Vere.  Her  figure 
was  not  less  lithe  and  graceful  since  ner  marriage,  a  little  more 
voluptuous ;  her  rich  complexion,  her  radiant  and  abounding  hair, 
and  her  long  grey  eye,  now  melting  with  pathos,  and  now  twink- 
ling with  mockery,  presented  one  of  those  faces  of  witchery  which 
are  beyond  beauty. 

''  Mrs.  Ck>ning3by  shall  decide." 

'^  It  is  the  very  thing,"  said  Edith,  ^  that  Mrs.  Coningsby  will 
never  do.  Decision  d^troys  suspense,  and  suspense  is  the  charm 
of  existence." 

''But  suspense  may  be  agony,"  said  Lord  Eugene  de  Yere^ 
casting  a  glance  that  would  read  tiie  innermost  heart  of  Edith. 

"  And  decision  may  be  despair,"  said  Mrs.  Coningsby. 

"  But  we  agreed  the  other  night  that  you  were  U>  oeoide  eyery- 
ihing  for  us,"  said  Lord  BeaUmanou* ;  "  and  you  consented." 

"I  consented  the  other  night,  and  I  retract  my  consent  to-day; 
and  I  am  consistent,  for  that  is  indecision."  # 

"  You  are  consistent  in  being  charming,"  said  Lord  Eugene. 

"Pleasing  and  original  I"  said  Edith.  "By-the-bye,  when  I 
consented  that  the  melancholy  Jaques  should  be  one  of  my  aides- 
de-camp  I  expected  him  to  maintain  his  reputation,  not  only  for 
gloom  but  wit.  I  think  you  had  better  go  back  to  the  forest* 
Lord  Eugene,  and  see  if  you  cannot  stumble  upon  a  fod  who  may 
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drill  yon  in  repartee.  How  do  yea  do,  Lady  Riddlesworth  ?"  and 
i^e  bowed  to  two  ladies  who  seemed  inclined  to  stop,  but  Edith 
added,  ^'I  heard  great  applications  for  yon  this  moment  on  the 
teirace." 

*^  Indeed  I  '^  exclaimed  the  ladies ;  and  they  mored  on. 

''When  Lady  Riddlesworth  joins  the  conyersation  it  is  like  a 
stoppage  in  the  streets.  I  invented  apiece  of  intelligence  to  clear 
the  way,  as  you  would  call  out  Fire!  or  The  queen  is  coming! 
There  used  to  be  things  called  vera  de  aacUtS^  which  were  not 
poelay ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  social  illusions 
which  are  not  fibs." 

'^I  entirely  agree  with  you,''  said  Lord  Milford;  ''and  I  moTe 
that  we  practise  them  on  a  large  scale.'' 

"Like  the  yerses,  they  might  make  life  more  light,"  said  Lady 
Theresa. 

"We  are  surrounded  by  illusionsy"  said  Lord  Eugene,  in  a 
melancholy  tone. 

"And  shams  of  all  deseriptionB,''  said  Edith;  "tiie  greatest,  a 
man  who  pretends  he  has  a  broken  heart  when  all  the  time  he  is 
ftiUoffun." 

"  There  are  a  great  many  men  who  haye  broken  hearts,"  said 
Lord  Beanmanoir,  smiling  sorrowftilly. 

"  Cracked  heads  are  much  commoner,"  said  Edith,  "  you  may 
rely  upon  it.  The  only  man  I  really  know  with  a  broken  heart  is 
Lord  JB^tzbooby.  I  do  think  that  paying  Mount-Dullard's  debts 
has  broken  his  heart.  He  takes  on  so ;  'tis  piteous.  '  My  dear 
Mrs.  Ooningsby,'  he  said  to  me  last  night,  'only  think  what  that 
young  man  might  have  been;  he  might  haye  been  a  lord  of  the 
treasury  in  '35 ;  why,  if  he  had  had  nothing  more  in  '41,  why, 
there's  a  loss  of  between  four  and  fiye  thousand  pounds ;  but  with 
my  claims — Sir  Robert,  hayine  thrown  the  father  over,  was  bound 
on  his  own  principle  to  proyioe  for  the  son — ^he  might  have  got 
something  better ;  and  now  he  comes  to  me  with  his  debts,  and 
his  reason  for  paying  his  debts,  too,  Mrs.  Ooningsby,  because  he  is 
going  to  be  married — to  be  married  to  a  woman  who  has  not  a 
shilling.  Why,  if  he  had  been  in  office,  and  only  got  16001,  a-year, 
and  married  a  woman  with  only  another  15002.,  he  would  have  had 
30002.  a-year,  Mrs.  GoningsOT ;  and  now  he'  has  nothing  of  his 
cywn  except  some  debts,  -mam  he  wants  me  to  pay,  and  settle 
80002.  a-year  on  him  bestdes.' " 

They jdl  laughed. 

"AhP  said  Mrs.  Ck>ning8by,  with  a  resemblance  which  made 
all  start,  "you  should  haye  heaid  it  with  the  Fitsbooby  yoice." 

The  character  of  a  woman  rapidly  derelops  after  marriage,  and 
sometimes  seems  to  chang^  when  in  fact  it  is  only  complete. 
Hitherto  we  haye  known  Edith  only  in  her  girlhood,  bred  up  in  a 
life  of  great  simplicity^  and  under  the  influence  of  a  sweet  fancy  or 
an  absorbing  passion.    Goningaby  had  been  a  hero  to  her  before 
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thej  met,  the  hero  of  nursery  hours  and  nursery  tales.  Experi- 
ence  had  not  disturbed  those  dreams.  From  tne  moment  they 
encorintered  each  other  at  Millbank,  he  assumed  that  place  in  her 
hc«fcrt  which  he  had  long  occupied  in  her  imagination;  and,  after 
their  second  meeting  at  Paris,  her  existence  was  merged  in  lore. 
All  the  crosses  and  vexations  of  their  early  affection  only  rendered 
this  state  of  hein^  on  her  part  more  profound  and  engrossing. 

But  though  Edith  was  a  most  happy  wife,  and  blessed  with  two 
children  worthy  of  their  narents,  love  exercises  quite  a  different  in- 
fluence upon  a  woman  wnen  she  has  married,  and  especially  when 
she  has  assumed  a  social  position  which  deprives  life  of  all  its  real 
cares.  Under  any  circumstances,  that  suspense,  which,  with  all 
its  occasional  agony,  is  the  gfreat  spring  of  excitement,  is  over; 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  will  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
verb, that  with  persons  of  a  noble  nature,  the  straitened  fortunes 
which  they  share  together,  and  manage,  and  mitigate  by  mutual 
forbearance,  are  more  conducive  to  the  sustainment  of  a  h^h-toned 
and  romantic  passion  than  a  luxurious  and  splendid  prosperity. 
The  wife  of  a  man  of  limited  means,  who,  by  contrivance,  oy  the 
concealed  sacrifice  of  some  necessity  of  her  own,  supplies  Mm  with 
some  sliffht  enjoyment  which  he  has  never  asked,  but  which  she 
fancies  he  may  have  sighed  for,  experiences,  without  doubt,  a 
degree  of  pleasure  far  more  ravisliing  than  the  patrician  dame 
who  stops  her  barouche  at  Storr  and  Mortimer's,  and  out  of  her 
pin-money  buys  a  trinket  for  the  husband  whom  she  loves,  and 
which  he  finds,  perhaps,  on  his  dressing-table,  on  the  anniversary 
of  their  wedding-day.  That's  pretty  too  and  touching,  and  should 
be  encouraged ;  but  the  other  thrills,  and  ends  in  an  embrace  that 
is  still  poetry. 

The  ConingsWs  shortly  after  their  marriage  had  been  called  to 
the  possession  of  a  great  fortune,  for  which,  in'  every  sense,  they 
were  well  adi^ted.  But  a  great  fortune  necessarily  brings  with 
it  a  great  change  of  habits.  The  claims  of  society  proportionately 
increase  with  your  income.  You  live  less  for  yourselves.  For  a 
selfish  man,  merely  looking  to  his  luxurious  ease,  Lord  Eskdale's 
idea  of  having  ten  thousand  a-year,  while  the  world  suppose  you 
have  only  five,  is  the  right  thing.  Coningsby,  however,  looked  to 
a  great  fortune  as  one  of  the  means,  rightly  employed,  of  obtain- 
ing great  power.  He  looked  also  to  his  wife  to  assist  him  in  this 
enterprise.  Edith,  from  a  native  impulse,  as  well  as  from  love 
for  her  husband,  responded  to  his  wish.  When  they  were  in  the 
country,  Hellingsley  was  a  perpetual  stream  and  scene  ofsplendid 
hospitality ;  there  the  flower  of  London  society  mingled  with  all 
the  aristocracy  of  the  county.  Leander  was  often  retained 
specially,  like  a  Wilde  or  a  Kelly,  to  renovate  the  genius  of  the 
habitual  chief—- not  of  the  circuit^  but  the  kitchen.  A  noble 
mansion  in  Park  Lane  received  them  the  moment  Parliament 
assembled.    Coningsby  was  then  immersed  in  affairs^  and  coonted 
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entirely  on  Edith  to  cherish  those  social  inflaences  which  in  a 
public  career  are  not  less  important  than  political  ones.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  management  of  society  rested  on  her.  She 
had  to  cultivate  his  alliances,  keep  together  his  friends,  arrange 
his  dinner-parties,  regulate  his  engagements.  What  time  for 
romantic  love  ?  They  were  neyer  an  hour  alone.  Tet  ihej  loyed 
not  less ;  but  Iotc  had  taken  the  character  of  enjoyment  mstead 
of  a  wild  bewitchment;  and  Ijfe  had  become  an  airy  bustle, 
instead  of  a  storm,  an  agony,  a  hurricane  of  the  heart. 

In  this  change  in  the  disposition,  not  in  the  degree,  of  their 
affection,  for  there  was  the  same  amount  of  sweet  soHcitude,  only 
it  was  duly  apportioned  to  eyerything  that  interested  them, 
instead  of  being  exdusiyely  deyoted  to  each  other,  the  character 
of  Edith,  which  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  absorbing  passion, 
rapidly  developed  itself  amid  the  social  circumstances.  She  w^ 
endued  with  great  vivacity,  a  sanguine  and  rather  saucnr  spirit^ 
with  considerable  talents,  and  a  very  large  share  of  feminine 
vanity — ^that  divine  gift  which  makes  woman  charming.  Entirely 
sympathising  with  her  husband,  labouring  with  zeal  to  advance 
lus  views,  and  living  perpetually  in  the  world,  all  these  qualities 
came  to  Ught.  During  ner  first  season  she  had  been  very  quiet^ 
not  less  observant,  making  herself  mistress  of  the  ground.  It 
was  prepared  for  her  next  campaign.  When  she  evinced  & 
disposition  to  take  a  lead,  idthough  found  faultless  the  first  year, 
it  was  suddenly  remembered  that  she  was  a  manufacturer's 
daughter;  and  she  was  once  described  by  a  great  lady  as  ''  that 
person  whom  Mr.  GoniDgsby  had  married,  when  Lord  Monmouth 
cut  him  off  with  a  shilling.''^ 

But  Edith  had  anticipated  these  difficulties,  and  was  not  to  be 
daunted.  Proud  of  her  husband,  confident  in  herself,  supported 
by  a  great  establishment,  and  having  many  friends,  she  determined 
to  exchange  salutes  with  these  social  sharpshooters,  who  are 
scarcely  as  courageous  as  they  are  arrogant.  It  was  discovered 
that  Mrs.  Goningsby  could  be  as  malicious  as  her  assailants,  and 
far  more  epigrammatic.  She  could  describe  in  a  sentence  and 
personiTy  in  a  phrase.  The  mot  was  circulated,  the  nom  de  nique 
repeated.  Surrounded  by  a  brilliant  band  of  youth  and  wit,  even 
her  powers  of  mimickry  were  revealed  to  the  initiated.  More 
than  one  social  tyrant,  whom  all  disliked,  but  whom  none  had 
ventured  to  resist,  was  made  ridiculous.  Flushed  by  success  and 
stimulated  by  admiration,  Edith  flattered  herself  that  she  was 
assisting'  her  husband  while  she  was  gratifying  her  vanity.  Her 
adversaries  soon  vanished,  but  the  powers  that  had  vanquished 
them  were  too  choice  to  be  forgotten  or  neglected.  The  tone  of 
raillery  she  had  assumed  for  the  moment,  and  extended,  in  self- 
defence,  to  persons,  was  adopted  as  a  habit,  and  infused  itself  over 
affairs  in  general. 

Mrs.  Goningsby  was  the  fashion;  she  was  a  wit  as  well  as  a 
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beauty;  a  fasonaiiiig  droll ;  daszliiig  and  bewitduDf,  tiie  idol  of 
erery  youth.  Eugene  de  Yere  was  roused  from  nk  premature 
exhaustion,  and  at  uwt  again  found  excitem^it.  He  threw  himself 
at  her  feet ;  she  laughed  at  him.  He  asked  leare  to  follow  her 
footsteps;  she  consented.  He  was  only  one  of  a  band  of  slaves. 
Lord  Beaumanoir,  still  a  bachelor,  always  hovered  about  her; 
feeding  on  her  laughing  words  with  a  mila  melancholy)  and  some- 
times bandying  renartee  with  a  kind  of  tender  and  stately  despair. 
His  sister.  Lady  Theresa  Lyle,  was  Edith's  great  friend.  Their 
dispositions  had  some  resemblance.  Marriage  had  developed  in 
both  of  them  a  frolic  grace.  They  hunted  in  couple;  and  their 
sport  was  brilliant.  fAajij  thinp^  may  be  said  by  a  strong  female 
ajhance,  that  would  assume  qmte  a  mfferent  character  were  they 
even  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  an  Aqoasia  to  a  circle  of  male 
votaries — so  much  depends  upon  the  scene  and  the  characters,  the 
mode  and  the  manner. 

The  good-natured  world  would  sometimes  pause  in  its  amuse- 
ment, and,  afber  dwelling  with  statistical  aocuhicy  on  the  number 
of  times  Mrs.  Coningsby  had  danced  the  Pollca,  on  the  extra- 
ordinary thines  she  said  to  Lord  Eugene  de  Yere,  and  the  odd 
things  she  and  Lady  Theresa  Lyle  were  perpetuaUy  doing,  would 
wonder,  with  a  face  and  yoice  of  innocence,  ^  how  Mr.  Coningsby 
liked  aU  this?"  There  is  no  doubt  what  Was  the  anticipation  by 
the  good-natured  world  of  Mr.  Ooningsby's  feelings.  But  they 
were  quite  mistaken.  There  was  nothmg  that  Mr.  Coningsby 
liked  more.  He  wished  his  wife  to  become  a  social  power ;  and 
he  wished  his  wife  to  be  amused.  He  saw  that,  with  the  surface 
of  a  life  of  levity,  she  already  exercised  considerable  influence, 
especially  over  the  young;  and  independently  of  such  circum- 
stances and  considerations,  he  was  debghted  to  have  a  wife  who 
was  not  afraid  of  going  into  society  by  herself;  not  one  whom  he 
was  sure  to  find  at  home  when  he  returned  from  the  House  <^ 
Commons,  not  reproaching  him  exactly  for  her  social  sacrifices, 
but  looking  a  victmi,  and  thinking  that  she  retained  her  husband's 
heart  by  being  a  mope.  Instead  of  that,  Coningsby  wanted  to  be 
amused  when  he  came  home,  and  more  than  that,  he  wanted  to 
be  instructed  in  the  finest  learning  in  the  vporld. 

As  some  men  keep  up  their  Qreek  by  reading  every  day  a 
chapter  in  the  New  Testament,  so  Coningsby  kept  up  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  by  always,  once  at  least  in  the  four-and-twenty 
hours,  having  a  delightful  conversation  with  his  wife.  The  pro- 
cesses are  equally  orUiodox.  Exempted  from  the  tax  of  entering 
general  society,  free  to  follow  his  ovm  pursuits,  and  to  live  in 
that  political  world  which  alone  interested  him,  there  was  not  an 
anecdote,  a  trait,  a  good  thin^  said,  or  a  bad  thing  done,  which 
did  not  reach  him  by  a  fine  cntio  and  a  lively  narrator.  He  was 
always  behind  those  social  scenes  which,  after  all,  regulate  the 
political  performers,  knew  the  springs  of  the  whole  machinery,  the 
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diallings  and  the  Bhiftings,  the  fiery  cars  and  golden  chariots 
which  men  might  mount,  and  the  trap-doors  down  which  men 
might  fall. 

But  the  Marquess  ot  Montacute  is  making  nis  reverence  to  Mrs. 
Gujr  Flouncey. 

There  was  not  at  this  moment  a  human  heing  whom  that  lady 
was  more  glad  to  see  at  her  d^jetlner;  hut  she  did  not  show  it  in 
the  least.  Her  self-possession,  indeed,  was  the  finest  work  of  art 
of  the  day,  and  ou^ht  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Adelaide  GaUerr. 
Like  all  mechanical  mventions  of  a  high  class,  it  had  been  brought 
to  perfection  veiy  gradually,  and  after  many  ejqperiments.  A 
variety  of  combinations,  and  an  almost  infinite  number  of  trials, 
must  have  been  expended  before  the  too-startliog  laugh  of 
Ooningsby  Castle  could  have  subsided  into  the  haughty  suavity  of 
that  sunny  glance,  which  was  not  familiar  enough  for  a  smile  nor 
foolish  enough  for  a  simper.  As  for  the  rattUng  vein  which  dis- 
tinguished her  in  the  days  of  our  first  acquaintance,  that  had  long 
ceased.  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  now  seemed  to  share  the  prevalent 
passion  for  genuine  Saxon,  and  used  onlj^  monosyllables;  while 
Fine-ear  himself  would  have  been  sometimes  at  fault  had  he 
attempted  ^  to  give  a  name  to  her  delicate  breathings.  In  short, 
Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  never  did  or  said  anything  but  in  *^  the  best 
taste."  It  may,  however,  be  a  question,  whether  she  ever  would 
have  captivated  Lord  Monmouth,  and  those  who  like  a  Uttle 
nature  and  fun,  if  she  had  made  her  first  advances  in  this  style. 
But  that  showed  the  greatness  of  the  woman.  Then  she  was 
ready  for  anything  for  promotion.  That  was  the  age  of  forlorn 
hopes;  but  now  she  was  a  general  of  division,  and  had  assumed  a 
becoming  carriaj?e. 

This  was  the  first  d^jetner  at  which  Tancred  had  been  present. 
He  rather  liked  it.  The  scene,  lawns,  and  groves,  and  a  glancing 
river,  the  air,  the  music,  our  beautiful  countrywomen,  who,  with 
their  brilliant  complexions  and  bright  bonnets,  do  not  shrink  from 
the  daylight — ^these  are  circumstances  which,  combined  with  youth 
and  health,  make  a  morning  festival,  say  what  they  like,  par- 
ticularly for  the  first  time,  very  agreeable— even  if  one  be  dreaming 
of  Jerusalem.  Strang^  power  of  the  world,  that  the  moment  we 
enter  it,  our  great  conceptions  dwarf!  Li  youth  it  is  quick  sym- 
pathy thi^t  degrades  them;  more  advanced,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  But  perhaps  these  reveries  of  solitude  may  not  be 
really  ^eat  conceptions;  perhaps  they  are  only  exac^gerations ; 
vague,  mdefinite,  shadowy,  formed  on  no  sound  principles,  founded 
on  no  assured  basis. 

Why  should  Tancred  go  to  Jerusalem?  What  does  it  signify 
to  him  whether  there  be  religious  truth  or  political  justice?  He 
has  youth,  beauty,  rank,  wealth,  power,  and  all  in  excess.  He  has 
a  mind  that  can  comprehend  their  importance  and  appreciate  their 
advantages.    What  more  does  he  require?    Unreasonable  boy! 
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And  if  he  reach  Jerusalem,  why  should  he  find  religious  truth  and 
political  justice  there  ?  He  can  read  of  it  in  the  travelling  books, 
written  by  young  gentlemen,  with  the  best  lettei-s  of  introduction 
to  all  the  consuls.  They  tell  us  what  it  is — a  fifth-rate  city  in  a 
stony  wilderness.  Will  the  Providence  of  Fashion  prevent  this 
great  folly  about  to  be  perpetrated  by  one  bom  to  be  Fashion's 
roost  brilliant  subject?  A  folly,  too,  which  may* end  in  a  cata- 
strophe? His  parents,  indeed,  have  appealed  in  vain;  but  the 
sneer  of  the  world  will  do  more  than  the  supplication  of  the  father. 
A  mother's  t«ar  may  be  disregarded,  but  the  sigh  of  a  mistress  has 
changed  the  most  obdurate.  We  shall  see.  At'  present  Lady 
Constance  Rawleigh  expresses  her  pleasure  at  Tancred's  arrivaj, 
and  his  heart  beats  a  little. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

'<  TiiET  are  talking  about  it,"  said  Lord  Eskdale  to  the  duchess, 
as  she  looked  up  to  him  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  interest. 

'<  He  asked  St.  Patrick  to  introduce  him  to  her  at  Deloraine 
House,  danced  with  her,  was  with  her  the  whole  evening,  went  to 
the  breakfast  on  Saturday  to  meet  her,  instead  of  going  to  Black- 
wall  to  see  a  yacht  he  was  after." 

"  If  it  were  only  Katherine,"  said  the  duchess,  "  I  should  be 
quite  happy." 

"  Don  t  be  uneasy,"  said  Lord  Eskdale ;  "  there  will  be  plenty  of 
Katherines  and  Constances,  too,  before  he  finishes.  This  affair  is 
not  much,  but  it  shows,  as  I  foretold,  that,  the  moment  he  found 
something  more  amusing,  his  taste  for  yachting  would  pass  off." 

**  You  are  right — ^vou  sdways  are." 

What  really  was  this  affair,  which  Lord  Eskdale  held  lightly? 
With  a  character  like  Tancred,  everything  may  become  important. 
Profound  and  yet  simple,  deep  in  self-knowledge  yet  inexperienced, 
his  reserve,  which  would  screen  him  from  a  thousand  dangers,  was 
just  the  quality  which  would  insure  his  thraldom  by  the  individual 
who  could  once  efiectually  melt  the  icy  barrier  and  reach  the  cen- 
tral heat.  At  this  moment  of  his  life,  with  all  the  repose,  and 
sometimes  even  the  high  ceremony,  on  the  surface,  he  was  a  being 
formed  for  high-reacMng  exploits,  ready  to  dare  everything  and 
reckless  of  alT  consequences,  if  he  proposed  to  himself  an  object 
which  he  believed  to  be  just  and  great.  This  temper  of  mind 
would,  in  all  things,  have  made  liim  act  with  that  rapidity,  which  ia 
rashness  with  the  weak,  and  decision  with  the  strong.  "The  infln- 
ence  of  woman  on  him  was  novel.  It  was  a  disturbing  influence, 
on  which  he  had  never  counted  in  those  dreams  and  visions  in 
which  there  had  figured  more  heroes  than  heroines.  In  the  ima- 
ginary interviews  m  which  he  had  disciplined  his  solitary  mind, 
hid  antagonists  had  been  statesmen,  prelates,  sages,  and  senatorsy 
with  whom  he  struggled  and  whom  be  vanquished. 
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He  was  not  unequal  in  practice  to  Ms  dreams.  His  shyness 
would  haye  vanished  in  an  instant  before  a  great  occasion ;  he 
could  haye  addressed  a  public  assembly;  he  was  capable  of  trans- 
acting important  affairs.  These  were  all  situations  and  contin- 
gencies which  he  had  foreseen,  and  which  for  him  were  not  strange, 
for  he  had  become  acquainted  witii  them  in  his  reyeries.  But 
suddenly  he  was  arrested  by  an  influence  for  which  he  was  unpre- 
pared ;  a  precious  stone  made  him  stumble  who  was  to  haye  scaled 
the  Alps.  Why  should  the  yoice,  the  glance,  of  another  agitate 
his  heart  ?  The  cherubim  of  his  heroic  thoughts  not  only  deserted 
him,  but  he  was  left  without  the  guardian  angel  of  his  shyness. 
He  melted,  and  the  iceberg  might  degenerate  into  a  puddle.  / 

Lord  Eskdale  drew  his  conclusions  &e  a  cleyer  man  of  the  world, 
and  in  general  he  would  haye  been  right ;  but  a  person  like  Tan- 
cred  was  in  much  greater  danger  of  being  captured  than  a  com- 
mon-place youth  entering  life  with  second-hand  experience,  and 
Hying  among  those  who  ruled  his  opinions  by  their  sneers  and 
sarcasms.  A  malicious  tale  by  a  spiteful  woman,  the  chance 
ribaldry  of  a  club-room  window,  have  often  been  the  impure  agen- 
cies wmch  haye  saved  many  a  youth  from  committing  a.  great  folly ; 
but  Tancred  was  beyond  all  these  influences.  If  they  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  him,  they  would  rather  have  precipitated  the 
catastrophe.  His  imagination  would  have  immediately  been  sum- 
moned to  the  rescue  of  his  offended  pride ;  he  would  have  invested  • 
the  object  of  his  regard  with  supernatural  qualities,  and  consoled 
her  for  the  impertinence  of  society  by  his  devotion. 

Lady  Constance  was  clever;  she  talked  like  a  married  woman, 
was  critical,  yet  easy ;  and  having  guanoed  her  mind  by  reading  . 
French  novels,  had  a  variety  of  conclusions  on  all  social  topics,  » 
which  she  threw  forth  with  unfaltering  promptness,  and  with  tlie 
well-arranged  air  of  an  impromptu.  These  were  all  new  to  Tan- 
cred, and  startling.  He  was  attracted  by  the  brilliancy,  though 
he  often  regretted  the  tone,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  surrounding 
corruption  Arom  which  he  intended  to  escape,  and  almost  wished 
to  save  her  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  Tancred  looked  un- 
usually serious ;  but  at  last  his  rare  and  briUiant  smile  beamed  upon 
one  who  really  admired  him,  was  captivated  by  his  intellect,  his 
freshness,  his  difference  from  all  around,  his  pensive  beauty  and 
his  grave  innocence.  Lady  Oonstance  was  free  from  affectation ; 
she  was  frank  and  natural;  she  did  not  conceal  the  pleasure  site 
had  in  his  society ;  she  conducted  herself  with  that  dignified  facility, 
becoming  a  young  lady  who  had  already  refused  the  hands  of  two 
future  earls,  and  of  the  heir  of  the  Glan-Alpins. 

A  short  time  after  the  d^jeiiner  at  Craven  Cottage,  Lord  Mon- 
taeute  called  on  Lady  Charmouth.  She  was  at  home,  and  re- 
ceived him  with  great  cordiality,  looking  up  from  her  frame  of 
worsted  work  wiw  a  benign  maternal  eznression;  while  Lady 
Constanoe,  who  was  writing  an  urgent  reply  to  a  note  that  had 
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Just  arriyed,  said  rapidly  some  agreeable  words  of  welcome,  and 
continued  her  task.  Tancred  seated  himself  by  the  mother,  made 
an  essay  in  that  small  talk  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  practised, 
but  Lady  Charmouth  helped  him  on  without  seeming  to  do  so. 
The  note  was  at  length  dispatched,  Tancred  of  course  still  re- 
maining at  the  mother's  side,  and  Lady  Constance  too  distant  for 
his  wishes.  He  had  nothing  to  say  to  Lady  Charmouth ;  he  began 
to  feel  that  the  pleasure  or  feminine  society  consisted  in  taUdng 
aloue  to  her  daughter. 

While  he  was  meditating  a  retreat,  and  yet  had  hardly  courage 
to  rise  and  walk  alone  down  a  large  long  room,  a  new  guest  was 
announced.  Tancred  rose,  and  murmured  good  mommg;  and, 
yet,  somehow  or  other,  instead  of  quitting  the  apartment,  he  went 
and  seated  himself  by  Lady  Constance.  It  really  was  as  much 
the  impulse  of  shyness,  which  sought  a  nook  of  refuge,  as  any 
other  feeling  that  actuated  him;  but  Lady  Constance  seemed 
pleased,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice  and  in  a  careless  tone,  ''  Tis 
Lady  Brancepeth;  do  you  know  her?  Mamma's  g^eat  friend;" 
which  meant,  you  need  give  yourself  no  trouble  to  talk  to  any  one 
but  myself. 

After  making  herself  very  agreeable,  Lady  Constance  took  up  a 
book  which  was  at  hand,  and  said,  <'Do  you  know  this?"  And 
Tancred,  opening  a  volume  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  then 
turning  to  its  title-page,  found  it  was  *'  The  Revelations  of  Chaos," 
a  startling  work  just  published,  and  of  which  a  rumour  had  reached 
him. 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  *'  I  have  not  seen  it." 

^  I  will  lend  it  you  if  you  like :  it  is  one  of  those  books  one  must 
read.  It  explains  everything,  and  is  written  in  a  very  agreeable 
style." 

<'  It  explains  everything ! "  said  Tancred ;  **  it  must,  indeed,  be  a 
very  remarkable  book ! " 

^'  I  think  it  will  just  suit  you,"  said  Lady  Constance.  ^  Do  you 
know,  I  thought  so  several  times  while  I  was  reading  it." 

"  To  judge  from  the  title,  the  subject  is  rather  obscure,"  said 
Tancred. 

"  No  longer  so,"  said  Lady  Constance.  •*  It  is  treated  scien- 
tifically ;  everything  is  explained  by  geology  and  astronomy,  and  in 
that  way.  It  shows  you  exactlv  how  a  star  is  formed ;  nothing 
can  be  so  pretty  I  A  cluster  of  vapour — ^the  cream  of  the  milky 
way — a  sort  of  celestial  cheese — churned  into  light— yon  must 
read  it,  'tis  charming." 

"  Nobody  ever  saw  a  star  formed,"  said  Tancred. 

'<  Perhaps  not.  Tou  must  read  the  'Revelations ;'  it  is  all  ex- 
plained. But  what  is  most  interesting,  is  the  way  in  which  man 
has  been  developed.  Ton  know,  all  is  development.  The  prin- 
ciple is  perpetually  going  on.  Fhrst,  there  was  noUiiog,  then  tnere 
was  somethmg ;  then—I  forget  the  next— I  think  there  were  BheUs^ 
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then  fishes ;  then  we  come — let  me  see— did  we  come  next  ?  Neyer 
mind  that ;  we  came  at  last.  And  the  next  change  there  will  he 
something  very  superior  to  ns — something  with  wings.  Ah  I  that's 
it :  we  were  fishes,  and  I  bdiere  we  shall  be  crows.  Bat  jou 
must  read  it." 

'<  I  do  not  heliere  I  erer  was  a  fish/'  said  Tancred. 

<'  Oh !  but  it  is  all  proTed :  jou  must  not  argue  on  my  rapid 
sketch ;  read  the  book.  It  is  impossible  to  contradict  anything  in 
it.  You  understand,  it  is  all  science ;  it  is  not  like  those  books  in 
which  one  says  one  thing  and  another  the  contrary,  and  both  may 
be  wrong.  Everything  is  proved — ^by  geology,  you  know.  You 
see  exactly  how  everything  is  made ;  how  many  worlds  there  have 
been ;  how  long  they  lasted;  what  went  before,  what  comes  next. 
We  are  a  link  in  the  chain,  as  inferior  animals  were  that  preceded 
us :  we  in  turn  shall  be  inferior ;  all  that  will  remain  of  us  will  be 
some  relics  in  a  new  red  sandstone.  This  is  development.  We 
had  fins — ^we  may  have  wings.'' 

Tancred  grew  silent  and  veij  thoughtful;  Lady  Brancepeth 
moved,  and  he  rose  at  the  same  tune.  £ady  Gharmouth  looked  as 
if  it  were  by  no  means  necessaiy  for  him  to  depart,  but  he  bowed 
very  low,  and  then  bade  farewell  to  Lady  Constance,  who  said, 
«  We  shall  meet  to-night." 

"  I  was  a  fish,  and  I  shall  be  a  crow,"  said  Tancred  to  himself, 
when  the  hall  door  closed  on  him.  **  What  a  spiritual  mistress  f 
And  yesterday,  for  a  moment,  I  almost  dreamed  of  kneeling  with 
her  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre !  I  must  get  out  or  this  city  as  quickly 
as  possible — ^I  cannot  cope  with  its  corruption.  The  acquaintance, 
however,  has  been  of  use  to  me,  for  I  think  I  have  got  a  yacht 
by  it.  I  believe  it  wasprovidential,  and  a  trial.  I  will  go  home 
and  write  instantly  to  fitzheron,  and  accept  his  offer.  One  hun-- 
dred  and  eighty  tons— it  will  do — ^it  must." 

At  this  moment  he  met  Lord  Eskdale,  who  had  observed 
Tancred  from  the  end  of  Orosvenor  Square,  on  the  steps  of  Lord 
Charmouth's  door.  This  dronmstanoe  ill  prepared  Lord  Eskdale 
for  Tancred's  salutation. 

"  My  dear  lord,  you  are  just  the  person  I  wanted  to  meet.  You 
promised  to  reconmiend  me  a  servant  who  had  travelled  in  the 
East." 

^  Well,  are  you  in  a  hurry?"  said  Lord  Eskdale,  gaining  time, 
and  pumping. 

<<  I  should  like  to  get  off  as  soon  as  practicable." 

»  Humph ! "  said  Lord  Eskdale.    *^  Have  you  got  a  yacht  ? " 

« I  have." 

*'  OhI  So  you  want  a  servant?"  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

<^  I  mentioned  that,  because  yon  were  so  kind  as  to  say  yoo 
could  help  me  in  that  respect." 

"<  Ah  1  I  did,"  said  Lord  Eskdale,  thoughtfully. 
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^  But  I  want  a  great  many  things/'  continued  Tancred.  ^  I 
must  make  arrangements  about  money;  I  suppose  I  must  ^^et 
some  letters ;  in  fact,  I  want  generally  your  advice." 

<<  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  colonel  and  the  rest  ?" 

^I  haye  promised  my  father  to  take  tibiem/'  said  Tancred, 
^  though  I  feel  they  will  only  embarrass  me.  They  have  engaged 
to  be  ready  at  a  week's  notice ;  I  shall  write  to  them  immed^tely. 
If  they  do  not  fulfil  their  engagement,  I  am  absolved  from  mine." 

"  So  you  have  got  a  yacht,  eh?"  said  Lord  Eskdale.  ^  I  sup- 
pose you  have  bought  the  *  Basilisk  ?' " 

"Exactly." 

"  She  wants  a  good  deal  doing  to  her." 

•*  Something,  but  chiefly  for  Siow,  which  I  do  not  care  about ; 
but  I  mean  to  get  away,  and  refit,  if  necessary,  at  Gibraltar.  J 
must  go." 

"  Well,  if  you  must  go,"  said  his  lordship,  and  then  he  added, 
"and  in  such  a  hurry — Let  me  see.  You  want  a  first-rate 
managing  man,  used  to  the  East,  and  letters,  and  money,  and 
advice.     Hem !    You  don't  know  Sidonia  ?" 

"NotataU." 

"  He  is  the  man  to  get  hold  of,  but  that  is  so  difficult  now.  He 
never  goes  anywhere.  liCt  me  see — ^this  is  Monday ;  to-morrow 
is  post-day,  and  I  dine  with  him  alone  in  the  City.  Well,  you  shall 
hear  from  me  on  Wednesday  morning  early,  about  everything ; 
but  I  would  not  write  to  the  colonel  and  his  friends  just  yet." 


CHAPTER  X. 

What  is  most  striking  in  London  is  its  vastness.  It  is  the 
illimitable  feeling  that  gives  it  a  special  character.  London  is 
not  grand.  It  possesses  only  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  grand 
city,  size ;  but  it  wants  the  equally  important  one,  beauty.  It  is 
the  union  of  these  two  qualities  that  produced  the  grand  cities — 
the  Romes^  the  Babylons,  the  hundred  portals  of  the  Pharaohs ; 
multitudes  and  magnificence;  the  millions  influenced  by  art. 
Grand  cities  are  u&nown  since  the  beautiful  has  ceased  to  be 
the  principle  of  invention.  Paris,  of  modem  capitals,  has  aspired 
to  this  clmracter ;  but,  if  Paris  be  a  beautiful  city,  it  certainly  is 
not  a  grand  one;  its  population  is  too  limited,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  their  dwellings,  they  cover  a  comparatively  small  space. 
Constantinople  is  picturesque ;  nature  has  furnished  a  sublime  site, 
but  it  has  little  architectural  splendour,  and  you  reach  the  envi- 
rons with  a  fatal  facility.    London  overpovrers  us  with  its  vastness. 

Place  a  Forum  or  an  Acropolis  in  its  centre,  and  the  effect 
of  the  metropolitan  mass,  which  now  has  neither  head  nor  heart, 
instead  of  bemg  stupifying,  would  be  ennobling.  Nothing  more 
completely  represents   a  nation   than   a   public  building.     A 
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member  of  Parliament  only  represents  at  the  most  the  united  con- 
stituencies :  but  the  Palace  of  the  Sovereign,  a  National  Ghdlery 
or  a  Museum  baptized  with  the  name  of  the  country,  these  are 
monuments  to  which  all  should  be  able  to  look  up  with  pride,  and 
which  should  exercise  an  elevating  influence  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
humblest.  What  is  their  influence  in  London  ?  Let  us  not  criti- 
eise  what  all  condemn.  But  how  remedy  the  evil?  What  is 
wanted  in  aichitecture,  as  in  so  many  things,  is — a  man.  Shall 
we  find  a  refuge  in  a  Ck>mmittee  of  Taste  ?  Escape  from  the 
mediocrity  of  one  to  the  mediocrity  of  many?  We  oiJy  multiply 
our  feebleness,  and  aggravate  our  deficiencies.  But  one  sugges- 
tion might  be  made.  No  profession  in  England  has  done  its 
dut^  until  it  has  furnished  its  victim.  The  pure  administration 
of  justice  dates  from  the  deposition  of  Macclesfield.  Even  our 
boasted  navy  never  achieved  a  great  victory  until  we  shot  an 
admiral.  Suppose  an  architect  were  hanged?  Terror  has  its  in- 
spiration as  well  as  competition. 

Though  London  is  vast,  it  is  very  monotonous.  All  those  new 
districts  that  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  half-century,  the  crea- 
tures of  our  commercial  and  colonial  wealth — ^it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  anything  more  tame,  more  insipid,  more  uniform.  Pan- 
eras  is  like  MaiT-le-bone,  Mary-le-bone  is  like  Paddington ;  ail 
the  streets  resemble  each  other,  you  must  read  the  names  of  the 
squares  before  you  venture  to  knock  at  a  door.  This  amount  of 
building  capital  ought  to  have  produced  a  great  city.  What  an 
op^rtunity  for  Architecture  suddenly  summoned  to  furnish  habi- 
tations for  a  population  equal  to  Uiat  of  the  city  of  Bruxelles,  and 
a  population,  too,  of  great  wealth.  Mary-le-bone  alone  ought  to 
have  produced  a  revolution  in  our  domestic  architecture.  It  did 
nothing.  It  was  built  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Parliament  pre- 
Bcribed  even  a  fa9ade.  It  is  Parliament  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  your  Gloucester  Places,  and  Baker  Streets,  and  Harley  Streets, 
and  Wimpole  Streets,  and  all  those  flat,  dull,  spiritless  streets,  all 
resembling  each  other,  like  a  large  family  of  plain  children,  with 
Portland  Place  and  Portman  Square  for  their  respectable  parents. 
The  influence  of  our  Parliamentair  Government  upon  the  fine 
arts  is  a  subject  worth  pursuing.  The  power  that  produced  Baker 
Street  as  a  model  for  street  architecture  in  its  celeorated  Building 
Act,  is  the  power  that  prevented  Whitehall  from  being  completed, 
and  which  sold  to  foreigners  all  the  pictures  which  the  King  of 
England  had  collected  to  civilise  his  people. 

In  our  own  days  we  have  witnessed  the  rapid  creation  of  a  new 
metropolitan  quarter,  built  solely  for  the  aristocracy  by  an  aristo- 
crat. The  Belgrave  district  is  as  monotonous  as  Mary-le-bone; 
and  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  insipid  and  tawdry. 

Where  London  becomes  more  interesting  is  Oharing  Cross. 
Looking  to  Northumberland  House,  and  turning  your  back  upon 
Trafalgar  Square,  the  Strand  is  perhaps  the  finest  street  in  Europe, 
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UendiDgr  the  aidiitoeiure  of  many  periods ;  mmI  ite  thet  wsyt  ane 
a  peculiar  feature  and  xidi  irith  afisodationa.  Fleet  Street,  witii 
its  Temple,  is  not  imworthj  cf  bein^  oontigaona  to  the  Btrand. 
The  fire  of  London  has  dejpnved  us  of  the  delight  of  a  real  old 
quarter  of  the  dty ;  but  some  bite  remain,  and  eyerywhere  there 
is  a  stirrmg  multitude^  and  a  great  crush  and  crash  of  carts  and 
wains.  The  Inns  of  Courts  and  the  onarters  in  the  Ticinity  of  the 
port,  Thames  Street,  Tower  Hill,  Billingsgate,  Wapping,  Rother- 
hithe,  are  the  best  parts  of  London;  they  are  full  of  character: 
the  buildings  bear  a  nearer  rdation  to  what  the  people  are  doing 
than  in  the  more  polished  quarters. 

The  old  merdumts  of  the  times  of  the  first  Qeo]|^  were  a  fine 
race.  They  knew  their  position,  and  built  u^  to  it.  While  the 
territorial  aristocracy,  nulling  down  their  family  hotels,  were  rais- 
ing vulgar  streets  and  squares  upon  their  site,  and  occupying 
themselyes  one  of  the  new  tenements,  the  old  merchants  filled  the 
straggling  lanes,  which  connected  the  Boyal  Eizchange  with  the 
port  of  London,  with  mansions  which,  if  not  exactly  equal  to  the 
pahices  of  stately  Venioe,  miriit  at  least  vie  with  many  of  the 
notels  of  old  Paris.  Some  of  these,  though  the  great  mi^rity 
have  been  broken  up  into  chambers  uid  counting-houses,  still  re- 
main intact. 

In  a  long,  daik,  narrow,  crooked  street,  which  is  still  called  a 
lane,  and  which  runs  firom  the  south  side  of  the  street  of  the 
Lombards  towards  the  river,  there  is  one  of  these  old  houses  of  a 
century  past,  and  whidi,  both  in  its  original  desi^  and  present 
conation,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  its  order.  A  pair  of  many  iron 
gates  of  elaborate  workmanship  separate  the  street  from  its  spa- 
cious and  airy  court-yard,  which  is  rormed  on  dther  side  by  a  wwg 
of  the  mansion,  itsdf  a  building  of  deep  red  brick,  with  a  pedi- 
ment, and  pilasters  and  copiogs  of  stone.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  the  lofty  and  central  doorway ;  in  the  middle  of  the  court  there 
is  a  small  garden  plot,  indosing  a  fountain,  and  a  very  fine  plane 
tree. 

The  stillness,  doubly  effective  after  the  tumult  just  quitted,  the 
lulling  voice  of  the  water,  the  soothing  aspect  of  the  quivering 
foliage,  the  noble  building,  and  the  cool  and  capacious  quadrangle 
— ^the  aspect  even  of  those  who  enter,  and  fie(][uently  enter,  Sie 
precinct,  and  who  are  generally  youn?  men,  gliding  in  and  out, 
earnest  and  full  of  thought — all  contribute  to  give  to  this  locidity 
something  of  the  dassic  repose  of  a  college,  instead  of  a  pbce 

S agitated  with  the  most  urgent  interests  of  the  current  hour;  a 
'ace  that  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  kings  and  empires,  and  regu- 
tes  the  most  important  affairs  of  nations,  for  it  is  the  counting- 
house  in  the  greatest  of  modem  dties  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
modem  finanders. 

It  was  the  visit  of  Tancred  to  the  City,  on  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing after  he  had  met  Lord  Eskdale,  that  occasions  me  to  touch  on 
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some  of  the  oharaclerotiai  of  our  cMiila),  It  wm  tbe  fint  iune 
tbat  Tanered  had  ev«r  hetn  in  the  CU^  proper,  and  it  groatlj 
interested  him.  His  yisit  irag  ]irompted  by  raoeivingt  ^^rly  on 
Wednesdaj  mornings  the  foUowing  letter  :-* 

^Deab  Taitcbed,— I  saw  Sidonia  yesterday,  and  spoke  to 
him  of  what  you  want.  He  is  very  mucn  occupied  just  now,  as 
his  unde,  who  attended  to  affaurs  here,  is  dead,  and,  until  he  can 
import  another  uncle  or  cousin,  he  must  steer  the  shin,  as  times 
are  critical.  But  he  bade  me  say  jovl  might  call  upon  mm  in  the 
City  to-day,  at  two  o'clock.  He  hres  in  Sequin  Court,  near  the 
Bank.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  it.  I  recommend  you 
to  go,  as  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  will  really  understand  what  you 
mean,  which  neither  your  father  nor  myself  do  exactly;  and  be- 
sides, he  is  a  person  to  know. 

''I  inclose  a  line  which  you  will  send  in,  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake.  I  should  tell  you,  as  you  are  very  Aresh,  that  he  is  of  the 
Hebrew  race;  so  don't  go  on  too  much  about  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

«  Yours  faitT"* 


**  Spring  Gardens^  Wednesday  Monung." 

It  is  just  where  the  street  is  most  crowded,  where  it  narrows, 
and  losing  the  name  of  Gheapside,  takes  that  of  the  Poultry,  that 
the  last  of  a  series  of  stoppages  occurred;  a  stoppage  which,  at 
the  end  of  ten  minutes,  lost  its  inert  character  of  mere  obstruc- 
tion, and  developed  into  the  livelier  qualities  of  the  row.  There 
were  oaths,  contradictions,  menaces ;  **  No,  you  shaVt — Yes,  I 
will — ^No,  I  didn't — ^Yes,  you  did — ^No,70u  bar  n't — ^Yes,  I  have ;" 
the  lashing  of  a  whip,  the  interference  of  a  policeman,  a  crash,  a 
'  scream.  Tancred  looked  out  of  the  window  of  his  brougham. 
He  saw  a  chariot  in  distress--a  chariot  such  as  would  have  become 
an  Ondine  by  the  waters  of  the  Serpentine,  and  the  very  last  sort 
of  equipage  that  you  could  ex^ct  to  see  smashed  in  the  Poultir. 
It  was  reuly  breaking  a  butterny  upon  a  wheel :  to  crush  its  deu- 
oate  springs,  and  crack  its  dark  Drown  fjanels,  soil  its  dainty  ham- 
merdoth,  and  endanger  the  lives  of  its  young  coachman  in  a 
flttcen  wig,  and  its  two  tall  footmen  iif  short  coats,  worthy  of 
Cinderella. 

The  scream,  too,  came  from  a  fair  owner,  who  was  surrounded 
by  damorous  carmen  and  dty  marshals,  and  who,  in  an  ui^own 
luid,  was  afraid  she  might  be  nut  in  a  dty  Compter,  because  the 
people  in  the  city  had  destroyed  her  beautiful  chariot.  Tancred 
let  himself  out  of  lus  brougham,  and  not  without  difficulty  contrived, 
through  the  narrow  and  crowded  passage  formed  by  the  two  lines, 
to  reach  the  chariot,  which  was  coming  the  contrary  way  to  him. 
Some  ruthless  offidaJs  were  persuading  a  most  beautiful  woman 
to  leave  her  carriage,  the  wheel  of  which  was  broken.  ''But 
where  a  .  I  to  go  ?"  she  exclaimed.    **  I  cannot  walk.    I  will  not 
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leavd  my  eafriage  until  yoa  bring  me  some  conveyance.    Yoa 

ought  to  punish  these  people,  who  hare  quite  ruined  my  chariot." 

«  They  say  it  was  your  coachman's  fault:  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that ;  besides,  you  know  who  they  are.  Their  employer's 
name  is  on  the  cart,  Brown,  Bugsby,  and  Co.,  Limehouse.  You 
can  haye  your  redress  against  Brown,  Bugsby,  and  Co.,  Lime- 
house,  if  your  coachman  is  not  in  fault ;  but  you  cannot  stop  up 
the  way,  and  you  had  better  get  out,  and  let  the  carriage  be  re- 
moved to  the  Steel-yard."  ^ 

<*  What  am  I  to  do ! "  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  a  tearful  eye  and 
agitated  face. 

**  I  have  a  carriage  at  hand,"  said  Tancred,  who  at  this  moment 
reached  her,  •*'  and  it  is  quite  at  your  service." 

The  lady  cast  her  beautiful  eyes,  with  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment she  could  not  conceal,  at  the  distinguished  youth  who  thus 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  insolent  carmen,  brutal  police- 
men, and  all  the  cynical  amateurs  of  a  mob.  Public  opinion  in 
tne  Poultry  was  agamst  her ;  her  coachman's  wig  had  excited  deri- 
sion ;  the  footmen  had  given  themselves  airs ;  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  shortcoats.  As  for  the  lady,  though  at  first 
awed  by  her  beauty  and  magnificence,  they  rebelled  agtunst  the 
authority  of  her  manner.  Besides,  she  was  not  alone.  There 
was  a  gentleman  with  her,  who  wore  moustaches,  and  had  taken  « 
part  in  tiie  proceedings  at  first,  by  addressing  the  carmen  in 
French.  This  was  too  much,  and  the  mob  declared  he  was  Don 
Carlos. 

"  You  are  too  good,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  sweet  expression. 

Tancred  opened  the  door  of  the  chariot,  the  policemen  pulled 
down  the  steps,  the  servants  were  told  to  do  the  best  they  could 
with  the  wreSced  equipage ;  in  a  second  the  lady  and  her  compa- 
nion were  in  Tancred's  brougham,  who,  desiring  his  servants  to 
obey  all  their  orders,  disappeared,  for  the  stoppage  at  this  moment 
began  to  move,  and  there  was  no  time  for  bandying  compliments. 

He  had  gained  the  pavement,  and  had  made  his  way  as  far  as 
the  Mansion  House,  when,  finding  a  group  of  public  buildings,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  inquire  which  was  the  Bank. 

<<  That  is  the  Bank,"  said  a  good-natured  man,  in  a  bustle,  but 
taken  by  Tancred's  unusual  appearance — **  What  do  you  want  ?  I 
am  going  there." 

"I  do  not  want  exactly  the  Bank,"  replied  Tancred,  <*  but  a  place 
somewhere  near  it.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  sir,  a  place  called 
Sequin  Court?" 

"I  should  think  I  did/'  said  the  man^  smiling.  ^ So  you  are 
going  to  Sidonia's?" 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Takcred  entered  Sequin  Court ;  a  chariot  with  a  foreign  coro-* 
net  was  at  the  foot  of  the  great  steps  which  he  ascended.  He  was 
received  by  a  fat  hall  porter,  who  would  not  have  disgraced  his 
father's  establishment,  and  who,  rising  with  lazy  insolence  from  his 
hooded  chair,  when  he  observed  that  Tancr^  did  not  advance, 
asked  the  new  comer  what  he  wanted. 

^  I  want  Monsieur  de  Sidonia." 

^  Can't  see  him  now ;  he  is  engaged.** 

**  I  have  a  note  for  him." 

**  Very  weU,  give  it  me ;  it  will  be  sent  in.  You  can  sit  here.** 
And  the  porter  opened  the  door  of  a  waiting-room,  which  Tancred 
declined  to  enter.  **  I  will  wait  here,  thank  you,"  said  Tancred,  and 
he  looked  round  at  the  old  oak  hall,  on  the  avails  of  which  were  hung 
several  portraits,  and  from  which  ascended  one  of  those  noble 
staircases  never  found  in  a  modem  London  mansion.  At  the  end 
of  the  hall,  on  a  slab  of  porphyry,  was  a  marble  bust,  with  this  in- 
scription on  it,  <<  FuiVDATOB.*'   It  was  the  first  Sidonia,  by  Chantrev. 

**I  wiU  wait  here,  thank  you,"  said  Tancred,  looking  round; 
and  then,  with  some  hesitation,  he  added,  '*I  have  an  appointment 
here  at  two  o'clock." 

As  he  spoke,  that  hour  sounded  from  the  belfry  of  an  old  dty 
church  that  was  at  hand,  and  then  was  taken  up  by  the  chimes  of 
a  large  German  dock  in  the  hall. 

<'It  ma;jr  be,"  said  the  porter,  <*but  I  can't  disturb  master  now; 
the  Spanish  ambassador  is  with  him,  and  others  are  waiting. 
When  ne  is  gone^  a  clerk  will  take  in  your  letter  with  some  others 
that  are  here." 

At  this  moment,  and  while  Tancred  remained  in  the  hall,  various 
persons  entered,  and,  without  noticing  the  porter,  pursued  their 
way  across  the  apartment. 

^And  where  are  those  persons  g^ing?"  inqiured  Tancred. 

The  porter  looked  at  the  inquirer  with  a  blended  gaze  of  curi- 
osity and  contempt,  and  then  negligently  answered  him  without 
looking  in  Tancred's  face,  and  whue  he  was  brushing  up  the  hearth, 
**  Some  are  going  to  the  counting-house,  and  some  are  going  to 
the  Bank,  I  should  think." 

^I  wonder  if  our  hall  porter  is  such  an  infernal  bully  as  Mon- 
sieur de  Sidonia's  I"  thought  Tancred. 

There  was  a  stir.  **  The  ambassador  is  coming  out,"  said  the 
haUporter ;  ^^ou  must  not  stand  in  the  way." 

The  well-trained  ear  of  this  guardian  of  the  gate  was  conversant 
with  every  combination  of  sound  which  the  apartments  of  Sequin 
Court  could  produce.  Close  as  the  doors  mignt  be  shut,  you  could 
not  rise  from  your  chiur  without  his  being  aware  of  it;  and  in  the 
present  instance  he  was  correct.  A  door  at  the  end  of  the  hal 
opened,  and  the  Spanish  minister  came  forth. 
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"  Stand  aside,"  said  the  hall  porter  to  Tancred ;  and,  smnmon- 
ing  the  servants  without,  he  ushered  his  excellency  with  some 
reyerenoe  to  his  carriage. 

**  Now  your  letter  will  go  in  with  the  others,*  he  said  to  Tan- 
cred, whom  for  a  few  moments  he  left  alone,  and  then  returned, 
taking  no  notice  of  our  young  firiend,  hut,  depositing  his  bulky  form 
in  his  hooded  chiur,  he  resumed  the  city  article  of  the  **  Times.'* 

The  letter  ran  thus  :— 

"  Dear  SrooNiA, — ^This  will  be  giren  you  by  my  cousin  Monta- 
cute,  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday.  He  wants  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  which  very  much  perplexes  his  family,  for  he  is  an  only 
child.  I  don't  suppose  the  danger  is  what  they  imagine.  But 
still  there  is  nothm^  like  experience,  and  there  is  no  one  who 
knows  so  much  of  tnese  things  as  yourself.  I  haye  promised  his 
fieither  and  mother — ^yery  innocent  people,  whom,  of  all  my  rela- 
tiyes,  I  most  aSect — ^to  do  what  I  can  for  him.  If,  therefore,  you 
can  aid  Montacute,  you  wHl  really  serve  me.  He  seems  to  Inye 
character,  though  I  can't  well  make  him  out.  I  fear  I  indulged 
in  the  hock  yesterday,  for  I  feel  a  twinge. — ^Tours  faithfully, 

"Wednesday  Morning."  ^'Eskdalb." 

The  hall  clock  had  commenced  the  quarter  clumes,  when  a 
jovaig  man,  fair  and  intelligent^  and  wearing  spectacles,  came 
mto  the  hall,  and,  opening  the  door  of  the  waiting  room,  looked  as 
if  he  expected  to  find  some  one  there ;  then,  turning  to  the  porter, 
he  said,  "  Where  is  Lord  Montacute  ?* 

The  porter  rose  from  his  hooded  chair,  and  put  down  the  news* 
paper,  but  Tancred  had  advanced  wh^i  he  heard  his  name,  vdA 
bowed,  and  followed  the  young  man  in  spectacles,  who -invited 
Tancred  to  accompany  him« 

Tancred  was  ushered  into  a  spaeioiis  and  rather  long  apaitmenty 
panelled  with  old  oak  w^  to  the  white  coved  ceiling,  which  was  richly 
ornamented.  Four  windows  looked  upon  the  fountain  aaid  tibe 
plane  tree.  A  portrait  by  Lawrence,  evidently  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual who  had  frnnishea  the  model  to  Ghantrey,  was  oyer  the 
high,  old-fashioned,  but  very  handsome  marble  mantd-pieoe.  A 
Turkey  caroet,  curtains  of  crimson  damask,  some  largpe  tables 
covered  with  papers,  several  easy  chairs,  against  the  walls  some 
iron  cabinets — ^these  wetethe  furniture  of  the  room,  at  one  cor- 
ner of  which  was  a  glass  door,  wluch  led  to  a  vista  of  apartments 
fitted  up  as  eounting-honsea,  filled  with  clerks,  and  whkh,  if  expe- 
dient, might  be  covered  by  a  baioe  screen,  which  was  now  un- 
closed. 

A  gentleman  writing  at  a  table  rose  as  he  came  in,  and  extend- 
ing hU  hand  said,  as  he  pointed  to  a  seat,  "I  am  afraid  I  have 
mode  you  come  out  at  an  imusuai  hour.** 

The  young  man  in  spectacles  in  the  meanwhile  retired;  Tancred 
bod  bowed  and  murmmd  his  compliments :  and  his  host^  drawing 
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liiB  diair  a fittle  from  the  table,  oontiniied:  ^Lord  Eskdale  tells 
me  that  jou  hare  some  thoughts  of  goinf  to  Jerusalem.'' 

"  I  have  for  some  time  had  that  inteatioii.'' 

'^  It  is  a  pity  that  yoa  did  not  set  out  earlier  in  the  year,  and 
then  you  might  hare  been  there  during  the  Easter  pilgrimage.   It 
I         18  a  fine  sight.'^ 

I  ^  It  is  a  pity,**  said  Tanered ;  ^  but  to  reach  Jerusalem  is  with 

me  an  object  of  lo  much  moment,  that  I  shall  be  content  to  find 
myself  there  at  any  time,  and  under  any  dreumstances.'' 

^  It  is  no  longer  difficult  to  reach  Jerusalem ;  the  real  difficulty 
is  the  one  experienced  hv  the  enuaders — to  know  what  to  do  when 
you  have  arrived  there." 

'*  It  is  the  land  of  inspiration,''  said  Tanered,  slightly  blushing ; 
^  and  when  I  am  there^  I  would  humbly  pray  that  my  course  may 
be  indicated  to  me." 

**  And  Ton  think  that  no  prayers,  however  humble,  would  obtain 
for  you  that  indication  before  your  departure  V 

^  This  is  not  the  land  of  inspiration,"  replied  Tanered,  timidly. 

^'But  you  hare  your  Church,"  said  Sidonia. 

**  Which  I  hold  of  divine  institution,  and  which  should  be  under 
the  inunediate  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  said  Tanered,  drop- 
ping ms  eyes,  and  cdouring  still  more  as  he  found  himself  fdready 
teespassing  on  that  delicate  nrovince  of  theology,  which  always 
fascmated  him,  but  which  it  nad  been  intimated  to  him  by  Lord 
Eskdale  that  he  should  avoid. 

^  Is  it  wanting  to  you,  then,  in  tfaiB  conjuncture  ?"  inquired  his 


find  its  opinions  eonflicting,  its  decrees  contradictpry,  its 
conduct  inconsistent,"  replied  Tanered.  *^  I  hare  conferred  with 
one  who  is  esteemed  its  most  eminent  prelate,  and  I  have  left  him 
with  a  conviction  of  what  I  had  for  some  tune  suspected,  that  in- 
spiration is  not  only  a  divme  but  a  local  quality." 

^  Ton  and  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  so,  said  Sidonia.  ^  I 
believe  that  God  rooke  to  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb,  and  you  bdieve 
that  he  was  crudned,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,- on  Mount  Oalvaiy. 
Both  were,  at  least  ctsnksJlf^  children  of  Israel:  they  sfoit 
Hebrew  to  the  Hebrews.  The  prophets  were  only  Hebrews ;  the 
apostles  were  only  Hebrews.  The  dmrcbes  of  Asia,  which  have 
vanished,  were  founded  by  a  native  Hebrew;  and  the  church  of 
Borne,  which  says  it  shall  last  for  ever,  and  which  converted  this 
island  to  the  faith  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  vanquishing  the  Druids, 
Jupiter  Olympius,  and  Woden,  who  had  successively  invaded  it» 
was  also  founaed  hj  a  native  Hebrew.  Therefore  I  say,  your  sus- 
picion or  your  conviction  is,  at  least,  not  a  fantastic  one." 

Tanered  listened  to  Sidonia  as  he  spoke  with  great  interest,  and 
with  an  earnest  and  now  quite  unembarrassed  numner.  Tke  height 
of  the  i^gnment  had  immediately  surmounted  all  his  social  reserve. 
His  inteSigenioe  req^nded  to  the  gveat  theme  that  had  so  long 
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occupied  liis  masing  houra;  and  the  unexpected  character  of  a 
conyersation  which,  as  he  had  supposed,  would  hare  mainly  treated 
of  letters  of  credit,  the  more  excited  him. 

"  Then/'  said  Tancred,  with  animation,  ^  seeing  how  things  are, 
that  I  am  bom  in  an  a^e  and  in  a  country  divided  between  in- 
fidelity on  one  side,  and  an  anarchy  of  creeds  on  the  other;  with 
none  competent  to  guide  me,  yet  feeling  that  I  must  believe,  for  I 
hold  that  duty  cannot  exist  without  faith;  is  it  so  wild  as  some 
would  think  it,  I  would  say  is  it  unreasonable,  that  I  should  wish 
to  do  that  which,  six  centuries  ago,  was  done  by  my  ancestor 
whose  name  I  bear,  and  that  I  should  cross  the  seas,  and—-" 
He  hesitated. 

**  And  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  said  Sidonia. 

^  And  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  said  Tancred,  solemnly;  ^for 
that  I  confess  is  my  sovereign  thought." 

"  Well,  the  crusades  were  of  vast  advantage  to  Europe,"  said 
Sidonia,  "and  renovated  the  spiritual  hold  which  Asia  has  always 
had  upon  the  North.  It  seems  to  wane  at  present,  but  it  is  only 
the  decrease  that  precedes  the  new  development." 

**  It  must  be  so,"  said  Tancred ;  **  for  who  can  believe  that  a 
countiT  once  sanctified  by  the  Divine  presence  can  ever  be  as 
other  lands?  Some  celestial  quality,  distinguishing  it  from  all 
other  climes,  must  for  ever  linger  about  it.  I  womd  ask  those 
mountains,  that  were  reached  by  angels,  why  they  no  longer 
receive  heavenly  visitants.  I  would  appeal  to  that  Comforter 
promised  to  man,  on  the  sacred  spot  on  which  the  assurance  of 
solace  was  made.  I  require  a  Comforter.  I  have  appealed  to  tiie 
holy  influence  in  vain  in  England.  It  has  not  visited  me ;  I  know 
none  here  on  whom  it  has  descended.  I  am  induced,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  it  is  part  of  the  divine  scheme  that  its  influence  should 
be  local;  that  it  snould  be  approached  with  reverence,  not  thought- 
lessly and  hurriedlj,  but  witn  such  difficulties  and  such  an  interval 
of  time,  as  a  pilgnmage  to  a  spot  sanctified  can  alone  secure." 

Sidonia  listened  to  Tancred  with  deep  attention.  Lord  Monta- 
cutewas  seated  opposite  the  windows,  so  that  there  was  a  full  light 
upon  the  play  of  the  countenance,  the  expression  of  which  Sidonia 
watched,  while  lus  keen  and  far-reaching  vision  traced  at  the  same 
time  the  formation  and  development  of  the  head  of  his  visitor. 
He  recognised  in  this  youth  not  a  vain  and  vague  visionary,  but 
a  being  in  whom  the  faculties  of  reason  and  imagination  were 
both  of  the  highest  class,  and  both  equally  developed.  He  ob- 
served that  he  was  of  a  nature  passionately  affectionate,  and  that 
he  was  of  a  singular  audacity.  He  perceived  that  though,  at  this 
moment,  Tancred  was  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  a  youn^  monk, 
he  possessed  all  the  latent  qualities  which  in  future  would  qualify 
him  to  control  society.  When  Tancred  had  finished  speaking, 
there  was  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  during  which  Sidonia  seem^ 
lost  in  thought;  then,  looking  up,  he  said,  " It  appears  to  me, Lord 
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MontacQte,  that  what  yon  want  is  to  penetrate  the  great  Agiai* 
mystery." 

^  You  haye  touched  my  inmost  thought,''  said  Tancred,  eagerly. 

At  this  moment  there  entered  the  room,  from  the  glass  door, 
the  same  young  man  who  had  ushered  Tancred  into  the  apart- 
ment. He  hrought  a  letter  to  Sidonia.  Lord  Montacute  felt 
confused;  his  shyness  returned  to  him;  he  deplored  the  unfortu- 
nate interruption,  hut  he  felt  he  was  in  the  waj.  He  rose,  and 
began  to  say  good  morning,  when  Sidonia,  without  taking  his 
eyes  off  the  letter,  saw  him,  and  waying  his  hand,  stopped  him, 
saying,  <<  I  settled  with  Lord  Eskdale  that  you  w^e  not  to  go 
away  if  anything  occurred  which  required  my  momentary  attention. 
So  pray  sit  down,  unless  you  have  engagements."  And  Tancred 
again  seated  himself. 

^  Write,"  continued  Sidonia  to  the  derk,  <<  that  my  letters  are 
twelve  hours  later  than  the  despatches,  and  that  the  city  continued 

Suite  tranquil.  Let  the  extract  from  the  Berlin  letter  be  left  at 
lie  same  time  at  the  Treasury.    The  last  bulletin  ?  " 

'^ Consols  drooping  at  half-past  two;  all  the  foreign  funds 
lower;  shares  very  actiye." 

They  were  once  more  alone. 

"  When  do  you  propose  going  ?  ** 

"  I  hope  in  a  week. 

"Alone?" 

'*I  fear  I  shall  have  many  attendants." 

"Tlmt's  a  pity.  Well,  when  you  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  you  will 
naturally  go  to  the  convent  of  Terra  Santa.  Tou  wiU  make 
there  the  acquaintance  of  the  Spanish  prior,  Alonzo  Lara.  He 
calls  me  cousin ;  he  is  a  Nuevo  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Very 
orthodox ;  but  the  love  of  the  old  land  and  the  old  language  have 
come  out  in  him,  as  they  will,  though  his  blood  is  no  longer  clear, 
but  has  been  modified  by  many  Gothic  intermarriages,  which  was 
never  our  case.  We  are  pure  Sephardim.  Lara  thoroughly 
comprehends  Palestine  and  ail  that  pertains  to  it.  He  has  been 
there  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  might  have  been  Archbishop  of 
Seville.  You  see,  he  is  master  of  the  c^d  as  well  as  the  new 
learning ;  this  is  very  important ;  they  often  explain  each  other. 
Your  bishops  here  know  nothing  about  these  things.  How  can 
they  ?  A  few  centuries  back  they  were  tattooed  savages.  This  is 
the  advantage  which  Rome  has  over  you,  and  which  you  never 
can  understand.  That  Church  was  founded  by  a  Hebrew,  and  the 
magnetic  influence  lingers.  But  you  will  go  to  the  fountain  head. 
Theology  requires  an  apprenticeship  of  some  thousand  years  at 
least ;  to  say  nothing  of  clime  and  race.  You  cannot  get  on  with 
theolopT^  as  you  do  with  chemistry  and  mechanics.  Trust  me, 
there  is  something  deeper  in  it.  I  shall  give  you  a  note  to  Lara 
— cultivate  him ;  he  is  the  man  you  want.  You  will  want  others; 
they  will  come;  but  Lara  has  the  first  key." 
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^  I  tin  Sony  to  trouble  you  about  mustt  things,"  said  Tancred, 
in  a  hesitating  Toice,  "  but  perhaps  I  may  not  hare  the  great 
pleasure  to  see  you  again,'  and  Lord  Kakdale  said  that  I  was  to 
speak  to  you  about  some  letters  of  credit/' 

"  Oh !  we  shall  meet  before  you  go.  But  what  you  sar  reiainds 
me  of  something.  As  for  money,  there  is  only  one  banker  in 
Syria ;  he  is  eYerywhere— aA  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Beiroot,  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  Besso.  Before  the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians,  he 
really  ruled  Syria,  but  he  is  still  powerfdl,  tiiough  they  hare 
endeavoured  to  crush  him  at  Constantinople.  I  applied  to  . 
Mettemich  about  him,  and,  beddes  that,  he  is  mine.     I  shidi 

f'ye  you  a  letter  to  him,  but  not  merely  for  your  money  affairs, 
wish  you  to  know  him.  He  lives  in  splendour  at  Damascus, 
moderately  at  Jerusalem,  where  there  is  little  to  do,  but  which  he 
loves  as  a  residence,  being  a  Hebrew.  I  wish  you  to  know  him. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me,  that  he  is,  without  exception, 
the  most  splendid  specimen  of  the  animal  man  yoli  ever  became 
acquainted  with.  Wb  name  is  Adam,  and  verily  he  looks  as  if  he 
were  in  the  garden  of  Eden  before  the  fall.  But  his  soul  is  as 
grand  and  as  fine  as  his  body.  Ton  will  lean  upon  this  man  as 
you  would  on  a  faithful  charger.  His  divan  is  charming ;  vou  will 
always  find  there  the  most  intelligent  people.  Tou  must  learn  to 
smoke.  There  is  nothing  that  Besso  cannot  do  ;  make  him  do 
everything  you  want ;  have  no  scruples ;  he  will  be  gratified. 
Besides,  he  is  one  of  those  who  kiss  my  signet.  These  two 
letters  will  open  Syria  to  you,  and  any  other  land,  if  you  care  to 
proceed.    Give  yourself  no  trouble  aMut  any  other  preparationfl.'' 

**  And  how  am  I  to  thank  vou?"  said  Tancred,  rismg ;  ''and 
how  am  I  to  express  to  you  aU  my  gratitude  ?  " 

''What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  to-morrow?"  said 
Sidonia.  "  I  nerer  go  anyv^ere ;  but  I  have  a  very  few  friends 
who  are  so  kind  as  to  come  sometimes  to  me.  There  are  two  or 
three  persons  dining  with  me  to-morrow,  whom  you  might  like  to 
meet.    Will  you  do  so  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  most  proud  and  pleased." 

"  That's  well.  It  is.  not  here ;  it  is  in  Carlton  Qardens ;  at 
sunset.''  And  Sidonia  continued  the  letter  which  he  was  writing 
when  Tancred  entered. 

CHAPTER    Xn. 

Whbn  Tancred  returned  home,  musing,  from  his  Tisit  to 
Sidonia,  he  found  the  following  note:— 

«  Ladv  Bertie  and  Bellair  returns  Lord  Montacute  his  carriage 
with  a  thousand  compliments  and  thanks.  She  fears  she  greaSy 
incommoded  Lord  Montacute,  but  begs  to  assure  lum  how  veiy 
sensible  she  is  of  his  considerate  courtesy." 

''  Upper  Brook  Street^  WedneMlay." 
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The  liandwriimg^  was  of  tbat  form  of  gcriptnre  which  atiaracts ; 
refined  jet  energetic ;  fall  of  character.  Tancred  recognised  the 
titles  of  Bertie  and  Bellair  aB  those  of  two  not  inconsiden^le 
earldoms,  now  centred  in  the  same  indifiduaL  Lady  Bertie  and 
Bellair  was  herself  a  lady  of  the  high  nobility ;  a  daughter  of  the 
present  Doke  of  Fit^-Aqoitaine ;  me  son  of  ^at  duke  who  was 
the  fkther-in-law  of  Lord  de  Mowbray^  and  whom  Lady  Firebrace, 
the  preset  Lady  Bardolf,  and  Tadpole,  had  dexterously  converted 
to  conseryatismoy  persuading  him  that  he  was  to  be  Sir  Robert's 
Irish  Ticeroy.  Imj  Bertie  and  Bellair,  therefore,  was  first-coaain 
to  Lady  Joan  Mountchesney,  and  her  sister,  who  is  still  Lady 
Maud  fltz-Warene.  Tancred  was  surprised  that  he  never 
recollected  to  have  met  before  one  so  distinguished  and  so  beauti- 
fuL  His  conrersalion  with  Sidonia^  however,  had  driven  the  little 
adventure  of  the  morning  from  his  memory,  and  now  that  it  was 
thus  recalled  to  him,  he  did  not  dwell  upon  it.  His  bein^  was 
absorbed  in  his  paramount  purpose.  The  sympathy  of  Sidoni% 
80  complete,  and  as  instructiva  as  it  was  animating,  was  a  sustain- 
ing power  which  we  often  need  when  we  are  meditating  great 
d^^.  How  often,  when  all  seems  dark,  and  hopeless,  and 
spiritless,  and  tame,  when  slight  obstacles  figure  in  the  cloudy 
landscape  as  Alps,  and  the  rusmng  cataracts  of  our  invention  have 
subsided  into  dnzzle^  a  single  phrase  of  a  great  man  instantane-* 
oubIj  flings  sunshine  on  the  Lntellectual  landscape,  and  the 
habitual  features  of  power  and  beauty,  over  which  we  have  so 
long  mused  in  secret  confidence  and  lov^  resume  all  their  energy 
and  lustre. 

The  hauntiug  thought  that  occasionally,  notwithstanding  his 
strong  will,  womd  perplex  the  soul  and  agitate  the  heart  of  Tan- 
cred— ^the  haunting  thought  that,  all  this  time,  he  was  nerhaps  the 
dupe  of  boyish  fantasies,  was  laid  to-day.  Sometimes  he  had  felt. 
Why  does  no  one  sympathise  with  m^  views;  why,  though  they 
treat  them  with  conventiooal  respect,  is  it  dear  that  all  I  have 
addressed  hold  them  to  be  absurd^  My  parents  are  pious  and  in- 
structed;  they  are  predisposed  to  view  eveiything  I  say,  or  do,  or 
think,  with  an  even  excessive  favour.  They  think  me  moonstrudc 
Lord  Eskdale  is  a  perfect  man  <^  the  world;  proverbially  shrewd, 
and  celelKrated  for  his  judgment;  he  lodes  upon  me  as  a  raw  boy, 
and  believes  that,  if  my  father  had  ka>t  me  at  Eton  and  sent  me 
to  Paris,  I  should  by  this  time  have  exhausted  my  crudities.  The 
bishop  is  what  the  world  calls  a  great  scholar ;  he  is  a  statesman 
who,  aloof  from  faction,  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  take  just  and 
comprehensive  views;  and  a  priest  who  ought  to  be  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  says  I  am  a  visionary. 
All  this  might  wdl  be  disheartoung ;  but  now  comes  one  whom 
no  circumstances  impel  to  judge  my  project  with  indul^nce ;  who 
would,  at  the  first  glaaee,  a^ear  to  have  many  prejudices  arrayed 
against  it,  who  knows  more  of  the  world  than  Lord  Eskdale^  and 
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who  appears  to  me  to  be  more  learned  than  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops — and  he  welcomes  m^  ideas,  approves  my  conclnsionsy 
sympathises  witii  mj  suggestions;  develops,  illustrates,  enforces 
them ;  plainly  intimates  that  I  am  only  on  the  threshold  of  initia- 
tion, and  would  aid  me  to  advance  to  the  innermost  mysteries. 

There  was  this  night  a  great  ball  at  Lady  Bardolrs,  in  Bel- 
grave  Square.  One  should  generally  mention  localities,  because 
very  often  they  indicate  character.  Lady  Bardolf  lived  next  door 
to  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey.  Both  had  risen  in  the  world,  though  it 
requires  some  esoteric  knowledge  to  recognise  the  paMcian  par- 
venue  ;  and  both  had  finaUv  settled  themselves  down  in  the  only 
quarter  which  Lady  Bardolf  thought  worthy  of  her  new  coronet, 
and  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  of  her  new  visiting  list. 

Lady  Bardolf  had  given  up  the  old  familjr  mansion  of  the 
Firebraces  in  Hanover  Square,  at  the  same  time  that  she  had 
resigned  their  old  title.  Politics  being  dead,  in  consequence  of  the 
majority  of  1841,  who,  after  a  little  lacking  for  the  million,  satis- 
factorilv  assured  the  minister  that  there  was  no  vice  in  them,  Ladj 
Bardolf  had  chalked  out  a  new  career,  and  one  of  a  still  more  emi- 
nent and  exciting  character  than  her  previous  pursuit.  Lady 
Bardolf  was  one  of  those  ladies — ^there  are  several — ^who  enter- 
tain the  curious  idea  that  they  need  only  to  be  known  in  certain 
*  high  quarters,  to  be  immediately  selected  as  the  principal  objects 
of  court  favour.  Lady  Bardolf  was  always  putting  herself  in  the 
way  of  it;  she  never  lost  an  opportunity;  she  never  missed  a 
drawing-room,  contrived  to  be  at  all  the  court  balls,  plotted 
to  be  inrited  to  a  costume  fdte,  and  expended  the  tactics  of  a 
campaign  to  get  asked  to  some  gprand  ch&teau  honoured  by  august 
presence.  Still  her  Majesty  had  not  yet  sent  for  Lady  Bardolf. 
She  was  still  very  good  friends  with  Lord  Masque,  for  he  had 
social  influence,  and  could  assist  her ;  but  as  for  poor  Tadpole,  she 
had  sadly  neglected  him,  his  sphere  being  merely  political,  and 
that  being  no  longer  interestins^.  The  honest  gentleman  still 
occasionally  buzzea  about  her,  wavering  portentous  stories  about 
-malcontent  country  gentlemen,  mumbling  Maynooth,  and  shaking 
his  head  at  Toung  England.  Tadpole  was  wont  to  say  in  con- 
fidence, that  for  ms  part  he  wished  Sir  Robert  had  left  alone 
religion  and  commerce,  and  confined  himself  to  finance,  which  was 
his  forte  as  long  as  he  had  a  majority  to  carry  the  projects  which 
he  found  hi  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Treasury,  and  which  are 
always  at  the  service  of  every  minister. 

Well,  it  was  at  Lady  Bardolf  s  ball,  close  upon  midnight,  that 
Tancred,  who  had  not  long  entered,  and  had  not  very  far  t^vanced 
in  the  crowded  saloons,  turning  his  head,  recognised  his  heroine  of  ' 
the  mominff,  his  still  more  recent  correspondent,  Lady  Bertie  and 
BeUair.  She  was  speaking  to  Lord  Valentine.  It  was  impossible 
to  mistake  her;  rapid  as  had  been  his  former  observation  of  her 
face,  it  was  too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten^  though  the  captivatiiig 
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details  were  only  the  result  of  his  present  more  advantageous 
inspection.  A  very  small  head  and  very  large  dark  eyes,  dark  as 
her  rich  hair  which  was  quite  unadorned,  a  pale  hut  delicate  com- 
plexion, small  pearly  teeth,  were  charms  that  crowned  a  figure 
rather  too  much  ahove  the  middle  height,  yet  undulating  and  not 
without  grace.  Her  countenance  was  cahn  without  heing  grave ; 
she  smiled  with  her  eyes. 

She  was  for  a  moment  alone ;  she  looked  round,  and  recognised 
Tancred ;  she  howed  ta  him  with  a  heaming  glance.  Instantly  he 
was  at  her  side. 

"  Our  second  meeting  to-day,''  she  said,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice. 

'^How  came  it  that  we  never  met  before?"  he  replied. 

'^I  have  just  returned  from  Paris;  the  first  time  I  have  been 
out ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  you,"  she  added,  ^  I  should  not  have 
been  here  to-night.    I  think  they  would  have  put  me  in  prison." 

<'  Lady  Bardolf  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  me,  and  so 
ought  the  world." 

*^I  am,"  said  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair. 

*^  That  is  worth  everything  else,"  said  Tancred. 

^^  What  a  pretty  carriage  you  have  I  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever 
get  into  mine  again.  I  am  almost  glad  they  have  destroyed  my 
chariot.  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  able  to  drive  in  anything 
else  now  except  a  brougham." 

"Why  did  you  not  keep  mine ?" 

"Tou  are  magnificent;  too  gorgeous  and  oriental  for  these 
cold  dimes.  You  shower  your  presents  as  if  you  were  in  the 
East,  which  Lord  Valentine  tells  me  you  are  about  to  visit. 
When  do  you  leave  us  ?" 

**  I  think  of  going  immediately." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair,  and  her  countenance 
changed.  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  she  continued  playfully, 
yet  as  it  were  half  in  sadness,  "  I  almost  wish  you  had  not  come  to 
my  rescue  this  morning." 

"And  why?" 

"Because  I  do  not  like  to  make  agreeable  acquaintances  only 
to  lose  them." 

"  I  think  that  I  am  most  to  be  pitied,"  said  Tancred. 

"You  are  wearied  of  the  world  very  soon.  Before  you  can 
know  us,  you  leave  us." 

"  I  am  not  wearied  of  the  world,  for  indeed,  as  you  say,  I  know 
nothing  of  it.  I  am  here  by  accident,  as  you  were  in  the  stoppage 
to-day.    It  will  disperse,  and  then  I  shall  get  on." 

"  Lord  Valentine  tells  me  that  you  are  going  to  realize  my  dream 
of  dreams — ^that  you  are  going  to  Jerusalem." 

"  Ah !"  said  Tancred,  kindling,  "  you  too  have  felt  that  want  ?" 

"  But  I  never  cAn  pardon  myself  for  not  having  satisfied  it," 
said  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair  in  a  mournful  tone,  and  looking  iu 
his  face  with  her  beautiful  dark  eyes.    "  It  is  the  mistake  of  my 
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Ufe^  and  now  ean  sever  be  remedied.  But  I  hare  no  energj.  I 
enghty  aa  a  giri»  when  they  opposed  my  purpose,  to  have  taken  up 
mj  paJmer'a  sti^,  and  never  have  rested  content  till  I  had  gatherea 
mj  shell  on  the  strand  of  Joppa/' 

'<  It  is  the  right  feeUng,"  said  Tancred.  ^  I  am  persuaded  we 
ought  s^  to  go." 

'*  But  we  remain  here,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
and  elegant  anguish — **  here,  where  we  all  complain  of  our  hope- 
less lives;  with  not  a  thoug[ht  bevond  the  passing  hour,  yet  al 
bewailing  its  wearisome  and  insipid  moments. 

^  Our  lot  is  cast  in  a  material  age,"  said  Tancred. 

**  The  spiritual  can  alone  sati^  me,"  said  Lady  Bertie  and 
BeHair. 

^  Because  vou  have  a  soul,"  continued  Tancr^  with  animation, 
**  still  of  a  celestial  hue.  They  are  rare  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
^Tobody  now  thinks  about  heaven.  They  never  dream  of  angels. 
All  their  existence  is  concentrated  in  steam-boats  and  railways." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  lady,  earnestly ; "  and  you  fly  from  it." 

^  I  go  for  other  purposes ;  I  would  say  even  higher  ones,"  said 
Tancred. 

*<  I  can  understand  vou ;  ^our  feelihgs  are  my  own.  Jerusalem 
has  been  the  cbream  of  my  life.  I  have  always  been  endeavouring 
to  reach  it,  but  somehow  or  other  I  never  got  further  than  Paris." 

*'  And  yet  it  is  very  easy  now  to  get  to  Jerusalem,"  said  Tan- 
cred; "  the  great  difficulty,  as  a  very  remarkable  man  said  to  me 
this  morning,  is  to  know  what  to  do  when  you  are  there." 

«Who  said  that  to  you?"  inquired  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair, 
bending  her  head. 

*<  It  was  the  person  I  was  going  to  call  upon  when  I  met  you — 
Monsieur  de  &donia." 

"  Monsieur  de  Sidonia  I"  said  the  lady,  with  animation.  ^  Ah! 
you  know  him?" 

**  Not  as  much  as  I  could  wish.  I  saw  him  to-daj  for  the  first 
time.  My  cousin,  Lord  Eskdale,  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  him,  for  his  advice  and  assistance  about  my  journey.  Sidonia 
has  been  a  great  traveller." 

^  There  is  no  person  I  wish  to  know  so  much  as  M.  de  Sidonia," 
said  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair.  ^  He  is  a  ffreat  Mend  of  Lord  Esk- 
dale's,  I  think  ?  I  must  get  Lord  Eskdale,"  she  added,  musingly, 
*^  to  give  me  a  Httle  dinner,  and  ask  M.  de  Sidonia  to  meet  me.'' , 

"  He  never  goes  anywhere ;  at  least  I  have  heard  so,"  said  Tancred. 

**  He  once  used  to  do,  and  to  give  us  great  fdtes.  I  remember 
hearing  of  them  before  I  was  out.  We  must  make  him  resume 
them.    He  is  immensely  rich." 

^  I  dare  sar  he  may  be,"  said  Tanered.  ^  I  wonder  how  a  man 
with  his  intellect  and  ideas  can  think  of  the  accumulation  of 
wealth." 

^'Tia  his  destiny,"  said  Lady  Bertie.    ^He  ean  no  more  did- 
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embarraaB  lunuelf  of  hiB  hereditary  millioiu,  than  a  dynasty  of  the 
cares  of  empire.  I  wonder  if  he  will  get  the  Great  Northern. 
They  talked  of  nothing  else  at  Paris.'' 

**  Of  what  "i"  said  Tancred. 

^  Oh !  let  us  talk  of  Jerusalem  1"  said  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair. 
"  Ah«  here  ii  Augustus  1  Let  me  make  you  and  my  husband  ac- 
quainted/' 

Tancred  ahnost  expected  to  see  the  monstached  companion  of 
the  momingy  but  it  was  not  so.  Lord  Bertie  and  Belliar  was  a 
tall,  thio,  distinguished^  withered-looking  young  man,  who  thanked 
Tancred  for  his  courtesy  of  the  morning  with  a  sort  of  gracious 
negligence,  and,  after  some  easy  talk,  asked  Tancred  to  dime  with 
ihem  on  the  morrow.  He  was  engaged,  but  he  promised  to  call 
on  Ladv  Bertie  and  Bellair  immedi^dy,  and  see  some  drawings  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

Passiho  through  a  marble  antechamber,  Tancred  was  ushered 
into  an  apartment  half  saloon  and  half  library ;  the  chdcely-bound 
Tolumes,  which  were  not  too  numerous,  were  nmged  on  shelves 
inlaid  in  the  walls,  so  that  they  ornamented,  without  diminishing, 
^e  apartment.  These  walls  were  painted  in  encaustic,  oorre- 
tponding  with  the  coved  ceiling,  which  was  richly  adorned  in  the 
same  fashion.  A  curtain  of  violet  velvet  covering  if  necessary  the 
large  window,  which  looked  upon  a  balcony  full  of  flowers,  and 
tibe  umbrageous  Park ;  an  Azminster  carpet,  manufactured  to  bar- 
moniBe  both  in  colour  and  design  with  the  rest  of  the  chamber ;  a 
profusion  of  luxurious  seats ;  a  large  table  of  ivory  marquetry. 
Gearing  a  carved  ulver  bell  which  once  belonged  to  a  pope;  a 
Naiad,  whose  golden  urn  served  as  an  inkstand;  some  daggers 
that  acted  as  paper  cutters,  and  some  French  books  just  arrived; 
a  group  of  beautiful  vases  recently  released  firom  an  Egyptian 
tomb  and  ranged  on  a  tripod  of  malachite :  the  pcMrtrait  of  a  states- 
man, and  the  bust  of  an  emperor,  and  a  sparkling  fire — ^were  all 
circumstances  which  made  the  room  both  interesting  and  comfort- 
able in  which  Bidonia  welcomed  Tancred  and  introduced  him  to 
a  guest  who  had  preceded  him.  Lord  Henry  Sidney. 

It  was  a  name  that  touched  Tancred,  as  it  has  all  the  youth  of 
England,  significant  of  a  career  that  would  rescue  public  ufe  from 
that  strange  union  of  lax  principles  and  contracted  sympathies 
which  now  form  the  special  and  degrading  features  of  British 
politics.  .  It  was  borne  br  one  whose  bovhood  we  have  painted 
amid  the  fields  and  sehoou  of  Eton,  and  the  springtime  of  whose 
earliest  youth  we  traced  by  the  sedgy  waters  of  the  Gam.  We 
left  him  on  the  threshold  of  public  m^ ;  and,  in  four  jrears,  Lord 
Henry  had  created  that  reputation  which  now  made  him  a  source 
of  hope  and  solace  to  millions  of  his  countrymen.    But  they  were 
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four  years  of  labour  which  outweighed  the  usual  exertions  of 
pubhc  men  in  double  that  space.  His  regular  attendance  in  the 
House  of  Commons  alone  had  given  him  as  much  Parliamentary 
experience  as  feU  to  the  lot  of  many  of  those  who  had  been  first 
returned  in  1837,  and  had  been,  therefore,  twice  as  long  in  the 
House.  He  was  not  only  a.vi^lant  member  of  public  and  private 
committees,  but  had  succeeded  m  anpointing  and  conducting  several 
on  topics  which  he  esteemed  of  high  importance.  Add  to  this, 
that  he  took  an  habitual  part  in  debate,  and  was  a  frequent  and 
effective  public  writer ;  and  we  are  furnished  with  an  additional 
testimony,  if  that  indeed  were  wanting,  that  there  is  no  incentive 
to  exertion  like  the  passion  for  a  noble  renown.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that,  in  aU  he  accomplished,  he  had  but  one  final  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  highest.  The  debate,  the  committee,  the  article 
in  the  Journal  or  the  Review,  the  public  meeting,  the  private  re- 
search— ^these  were  all  means  to  advance  that  which  he  had  pro- 
posed as  the  object  of  his  public  life,  namely,  to  elevate  the  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

Although  there  was  no  public  man  whose  powers  had  more 
rapidly  ripened,  still  it  was  mteresting  to  observe  that  their  matu- 
rity had  been  faithful  to  the  healthy  sympathies  of  his  earlier  years. 
The  boy,  whom  we  have  traced  intent  upon  the  revival  of  the  pas- 
times of  the  people,  had  expanded  into  the  statesman,  who,  m  & 
profound  and  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  elements  of 
public  wealth,  had  shown  that  a  iaded  population  is  not  a  source 
of  national  prosperity.  What  had  been  a  picturesque  emotion 
had  now  become  a  statistical  argument.  The  material  system  that 
proposes  the  supply  of  constant  toil  to  a  people  as  the  perfection 
of  polity,  had  received  a  staggering  blow  from  the  exertions  of  a 
young  patrician,  who  announced  his  belief  that  labour  had  its 
rights  as  well  as  its  duties.  What  was  excellent  about  Lord 
Henry  was,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  philanthropist,  satisfied  to 
rouse  public  attention  to  a  great  social  evil,  or  instantly  to  suggest 
for  it  some  crude  remedy. 

A  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world,  learned  in  history  and  not 
inexperienced  in  human  nature,  he  was  sensible  that  we  must  look 
to  the  constituent  principles  of  society  for  the  causes  and  the  cures 
of  great  national  aisorders.  He  therefore  went  deeply  into  the 
question,  nor  shrank  from  investigating  how  far  those  disorders 
were  produced  by  the  operation  or  the  desuetude  of  ancient  insti- 
tutions, and  how  far  it  might  be  necessary  to  call  new  influences 
into  political  existence  for  their  remedy.  Richly  informed,  still 
studious,  fond  of  labour  and  indefatigable,  of  a  gentle*  disposition 
though  of  an  ardent  mind,  calm  yet  energetic,  very  open  to  con- 
viction, but  possessing  an  inflexibility  amounting  even  to  obstinacy 
when  his  course  was  once  taken,  a  ready  and  improving  speaker, 
an  apt  and  attractive  writer,  affable  and  sincere,  and  with  the 
undesigning  faculty  of  making  friends.  Lord  Henry  seemed  to 
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possess  all  the  qualities  of  a  popular  leader,  if  we  add  to  them 
the  golden  ones — ^high  lineage,  an  engaging  appearance,  youth, 
and  a  temperament  in  which  the  reason  had  not  heen  developed 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  heart. 

"And  when  do  you  start  for  the  Holy  Land?"  said  Lord  Henry 
to  Tancred,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  countenance  which  proved  his 
sympathy. 

"I  have  clutched  my  staff,  but  the  caravan  lingers." 

"I  envy  you!" 

"Whydoyounot  ffo?" 

Lord  Henry  slighUy  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  ^^It  is 
too  late.    I  have  begun  my  work,  and  I  cannot  leave  it." 

"  K  a  Parliamentary  career  could  save  this  country,"  said  Tan- 
cred, **  I  am  sure  you  would  be  a  public  benefactor.  I  have  ob- 
served what  you  and  Mr.  Coningsby  and  some  of  your  friends 
have  done  and  said,  with  great  interest.  But  Parliament  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  very  place  which  a  man  of  action  should  avoid. 
A  Parliamentary  career — ^that  old  superstition  of  the  eighteenth 
century — was  important  when  there  were  no  other  sources  of 
power  and  fame.  An  aristocracy  at  the  head  of  a  people  whom 
they  had  plundered  of  their  means  of  education,  required  some 
cultivated  tribunal  whose  sympathy  might  stimulate  their  intelli- 
gence and  satisfy  their  vanity.  Parliament  was  never  so  great  as 
when  they  debated  with  closed  doors.  The  public  opinion,  of 
which  they  never  dreamed,  has  superseded  the  rhetorical  club  of 
our  great-grandfathers,  lliey  know  this  well  enough,  and  try  to 
maintain  their  unnecessary  position  by  affecting  the  character  of 
men  of  business,  but  amateur  men  of  business  are  very  costly  con- 
veniences. In  this  age  it  is  not  Parliament  that  does  the  real 
work.  It  does  not  govern  Ireland,  for  example.  If  the  manu- 
facturers want  to  change  a  tariff,  they  form  a  commercial  league, 
and  they  effect  their  purpose.  It  is  the  same  with  the  abelition  of 
slavery,  and  all  our  great  revolutions.  Parliament  has  become  as 
really  insignificant  as  for  two  centuries  it  has  kept  the  monarch. 
O'Connell  has  taken  a  good  share  of  its  power ;  Cobden  has  taken 
another ;  and  I  am  inclmed  to  believe,"  said  Tancred,  **  though  I 
care  little  about  it,  that,  if  our  order  had  any  spirit  or  prescience, 
they  would  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  take  the 
rest." 

"  Coningsby  dines  hero  to-day,"  said  Sidonia,  who,  unobserved, 
had  watched  Tancred  as  he  spoke,  with  a  searching  glance. 

"Notwithstanding  what  you  say,"  said  Lord  Henry,  smiling, 
**  I  wish  I  could  induce  you  to  remain  and  help  us.  You  would 
be  a  great  ally." 

"I  go  to  a  land,"  said  Tancred,  "that  has  never  been  blessed 
by  that  fatal  drollery  called  a  representative  government,  though 
Omniscience  once  deigned  to  trace  out  thflrpolity  which  should 
role  if 
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At  this  moment  the  ieamat  aonoimced  Lord  and  hstdf 
Maraey. 

Political  sympathy  had  created  a  doae  intimw^  hetween  Lord 
Mamey  and  Goningsby.  They  were  necessary  to  each  other. 
The^  were  both  men  entirely  deroted  to  pnblic  afGurs,  and  sitting 
in  different  Houses^  both  young,  and  both  masters  of  fortunes  ct 
the  first  class,  they  were  indicated  as  individuals  who  hereafter 
might  take  a  lead,  and,  far  from  dashing,  would  co-operate  with 
each  other.  Through  Goningsby  the  Mameys  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Sidonia,  who  liked  them  both,  particularly  SybO. 
Although  received  by  sodety  with  open  arms,  especially  by  the 
high  nobility,  who  affected  to  look  upon  Sybil  quite  as  one  of 
themsdves.  Lady  Mamey,  notwithstanding  the  homage  that  every- 
where awaited  her,  had  abready  shown  a  disposition  to  retire  am 
much  as  possible  within  the  precinct  of  a  chosen  circle. 

This  was  her  second  season,  and  Sybil  yentured  to  think  that 
die  had  made,  in  the  general  gaietiea  of  her  first,  a  sufficient  obla- 
tion to  the  genius  of  fashion,  and  the  immediate  requirements  of 
her  social  position.  Her  life  was  faithful  to  its  first  impulse.  De- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  die  was 
the  moving  spring  of  the  charitable  development  of  this  great 
city.  Her  house,  without  any  pedantic  effort,  had  become  the 
focus  of  a  refined  sodety,  who,  though  obliged  to  showthemsdvea 
for  the  moment  in  the  great  carnival,  wear  theb  masks,  blow  tiieir 
trumpets,  and  pelt  the  multitude  with  sugarplums,  were  glad  to 
find  a  place  where  they  could  at  all  times  divest  themsdves  of  their 
mummery,  and  return  to  their  Accustomed  garb  of  propriety  and 
good  taste. 

Sybil,  too,  felt  alone  in  the  world.  Without  a  relation,  without 
an  acquaintance  of  early  and  other  days,  she  clung  to  her  husband 
with  a  devotion  which  was  peculiar  as  well  as  profound.  £gre» 
mont  was  to  her  more  than  a  husband  and  a  lover;  he  was  her 
only  friend  ;  it  seemed  to  Sybil  that  he  could  be  her  only  friend. 
The  disposition  of  Lord  Mamey  was  not  opposed  to  the  habits 
of  his  wife.  Men,  when  they  are  married,  often  shrink  from  the 
glare  and  bustle  of  those  social  multitudes  which  are  entered  by 
bachelors  with  the  ezdtement  of  kniffht-errants  in  a  fairy  wilder- 
ness, because  they  are  supposed  to  be  rife  with  adVentoresy  and, 
perhaps,  fruitful  of  a  heroine.  The  adventure  sometimes  turns  out 
to  be  a  catastrophe,  and  the  heroine  a  copy  instead  of  an  origind; 
but  let  that  pass. 

Lord  Marnej  liked  to  be  surrounded  by  thoae  who  sympathised 
with  his  pursmt ;  and  his  pursuit  was  politics,  and  politics  on  a 
great  scale.  The  common-place  career  of  official  distinction  was 
at  his  command.  A  great  peer,  with  abilities  andambition,  a  ffood 
speaker,  supposed  to  be  a  Conservative,  he  mi|:ht  soon  have 
found  his  way  into  the  cabinet,  and,  like  (he  rest,  httre  aseJated  in 
registering  the  decrees  of  one  too  powerful  individud.    Bat  Lord 
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Marney  had  been  taught  to  think  at  a  period  of  life  when  he  little 
dreamed  of  the  responsibility  which  fortune  had  in  store  for  him. 

The  change  in  his  position  had  not  altered  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  hal  previously  arriyed.  ^  He  held  that  ike  state  of  £ng* 
land,  notwithstanding  the  superficies  of  a  material  prosperity,  was 
one  of  impending  doom,  unless  it  were  timely  airested  by  those 
who  were  in  hi^  places.  A  man  of  fine  Kiind  ratiier  than  of 
brilliant  talents.  Lord  Mamey  found,  in  the  more  vivid  and  impas- 
sioned intelligence  of  Coniogsby,  the  directing  sympathy  whic^  he 
required.  Tadpole  looked  upon  his  lordship  as  little  short  of 
insane.  **  Do  you  see  that  man  ?"  he  would  say,  as  Lord  Mamey 
rode  by.  ^  Ho  might  be  Privy  Sed,  and  he  throws  it  all  away  for 
the  nonsense  of  Toung  England!" 

Mrs.  Goningsby  ent^ed  the  room  almost  on  the  footsteps  of  the 
Mameys. 

'*  I  am  in  despair  about  Harry,"  she  said,  as  she  gave  a  finger  to 
Sidonia,  **  but  he  told  me  not  to  wait  for  him  later  than  eight. 
I  suppose  he  is  kept  at  the  House.  Do  you  know  anything  of  him. 
Lord  Henry?" 

<<You  may  make  yourself  quite  easy  about  him,"  said  Lord 
Henry.  ^  He  promised  Vavasour  to  support  a  motion  which  he 
has  to-day,  and  perhaps  speak  on  it.  I  ought  to  be  there  too,  but 
Charles  Buller  told  me  there  would  certainly  be  no  division,  and 
so  I  ventured  to  pair  off  with  him." 

<*He  will  come  with  Vavasonr,"  said  Sidonia,  ^who  makes  up 
our  party.    They  will  be  here  before  we  have  seated  ourselves." 

The  gentlemen  had  exchanged  the  usual  inquiry,  whether  thtt« 
was  anything  new  to-day,  without  waiting  for  the  answer.  Sidonia 
introduced  Tancred  and  Lord  Mamey. 

*^  And  what  have  you  been  doing  to-d^?"  said  Edith  to  Sybil, 
by  whose  side  she  hud  seated  herself.  "  Lady  Bardolf  did  notning 
last  night  but  grander  me,  because  you  never  go  to  her  parties . 
In  vain  I  said  tmit  you  lodked  upon  her  as  the  most  odious  of  her 
sex,  and  her  balls  the  pest  of  society,  fihe  was  not  in  the  least 
satisfied.     And  how  is  Gerard  ?" 

"  Why,  we  really  have  been  very  uneasy  about  him,"  said  Lady 
Mamey,  "  but  the  last  bulletin,'^  she  added,  with  a  smile,  ^  an- 
nounces a  tooth." 

^  Next  year  you  must  give  him  apoi^,  and  let  him  ride  with  my 
Harry;  I  mean  my  little  Hany,  Hairy  of  Monmouth  I  call  him; 
he  is  so  like  a  portrait  Mr.  Coningsby  has  of  his  grandfiathezu-tbe 
same  debauched  look." 

"  Your  dinner  is  served,  air  !* 

Sidonia  offered  his  hand  to  Lady  Mamey;  Edith  was  attended 
by  Tancred.  A  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  opened  into  a  marble 
corridor,  which  led  to  tJie  dining-room,  decorated  in  the  same  style 
as  the  lilHrary.  It  was  a  suite  of  apartmente  which  Sidonia  used 
for  an  intimate  eirde  like  the  present. 
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TnET  seated  themselves  at  a  round  table,  on  which  eTcrythin^ 
seemed  brilliant  and  sparkling ;  nothing  heavy,  notliing  oppressive. 
There  was  scarcely  anything  that  Sidonia  disliked  so  much  as  a 
small  table,  groaning,  as  it  is  aptly  termed,  with  plate.  He  shrunk 
from  great  masses  of  gold  and  silver ;  gigantic  groups,  colossiU 
shields,  and  mobs  of  tankards  and  flagons ;  and  never  used  them 
except  on  p*eat  occasions,  when  the  banquet  assumes  an  Egyp- 
tian character,  and  becomes  too  vast  for  refinement.  At  present, 
the  dinner  was  served  on  Sevres  porcelain  of  Rose  du  BaiTi, 
raised  on  airy  golden  stands  of  arabesque  workmanship ;  a  mule 
bore  your  panniers  of  salt,  or  a  sea-nymph  proffered  it  you  on 
a  shell  just  fresh  from  the  ocean,  or  you  found  it  in  a  bird's 
nest ;  by  every  guest  a  different  pattern.  In  the  centre  of  the 
table,  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  was  a  ^roup  of  pages  in  Dresden 
diina.  Nothing  could  be  more  gay  than  their  oright  cloaks  aud 
flowing  plumes,  more  elaborately  exquisite  than  their  laced  shirts 
and  rosettes,  or  more  fantastically  saucy  than  their  pretty  affected 
faces,  as  each,  with  extended  arm,  held  a  light  to  a  guest.  The 
room  was  otherwise  illumined  from  the  sides. 

The  guests  had  scarcely  seated  themselves  when  the  two  absent 
ones  arrived. 

"  Well,  you  did  not  divide.  Vavasour,"  said  Lord  Henry. 

"Did  I  not?"  said  Vavasour;  "and  nearly  beat  the  Govern- 
ment.   Tou  are  a  pretty  fellow  I" 

"  I  was  paired." 

"With  some  one  who  could  not  stay.  Your  brother,  Mrs. 
Goningsby,  behaved  like  a  man,  sacrificed  his  dinner  and  made 
a  capital  speech." 

"  Oh !  Oswald,  did  he  speak  ?    Did  you  speak,  Harry  ?" 

"No;  I  voted.  There  was  too  much  speaking  as  it  was;  if 
Vavasour  had  not  replied,  I  believe  we  should  have  won." 

"  But  then,  my  dear  fellow,  think  of  my  points ;  think  how  they 
laid  themselves  open !" 

"A  majority  is  always  the  best  repartee,"  said  ConingBby. 

"  I  have  been  talking  with  Montacute,"  whispered  Lord  Henry 
to  Goningsby,  who  was  seated  next  to  him.  "  Wonderful  fellow ! 
You  can  conceive  nothing  richer!  Very  wild,  but  all  the  right 
ideas ;  exaggerated  of  course.  Yoa  must  get  hold  of  him  after 
dinner." 

"  But  they  say  he  is  going  to  Jerusalem." 

«  But  he  will  return.^ 

"I  do  not  know  that;  even  Napoleon  regretted  that  he  had 
ever  re-crossed  the  Mediterranean.    The  East  is  a  career." 

Mr.  Vavasour  was  a  social  favourite;  a  poet  and  a  real  poet» 
quite  a  troubadour,  as  well  as  a  member  of  Parliament ;  travdledi. 
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sweet-tempered,  and  good-hearted ;  very  amusing,  and  very  clever. 
With  catholic  sympathies  and  an  eclectic  turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Vava- 
sour saw  something  good  in  everybody  and  everything,  which  is 
certainly  amiable,  and  perhaps  just,  but  disqualifies  a  man  in  some 
degree  for  the  business  of  life,  which  'requires  for  its  conduct  a 
certain  degree  of  prejudice.  Mr.  Vavasour's  breakfasts  were 
renowned.  "Whatever  your  creed,  class,  or  country,  one  might 
almost  add  your  character,  you  were  a  welcome  guest  at  his  ma- 
tutinal meaJ,  provided  vou  were  celebrated.  That  qualification, 
however,  was  rigidly  enforced. 

It  not  rarely  happened  that  never  were  men  more  incongruously 
grouped.  Individuals  met  at  his  hospitable  hour  who  h^  never 
met  oefore,  but  who  for  vears  had  oeen  cherishing  in  solitude 
mutual  detestation,  with  all  the  irritable  exaggeration  of  the  lite- 
rary character.  Vavasour  liked  to  be  the  Amphitryon  of  a  cluster 
of  personal  enemies.  He  prided  himself  on  figuring  as  the  social 
medium  by  which  rival  reputations  became  acquainted,  and  paid 
each  other  in  his  presence  the  compliments  which  veiled  their  in- 
effable disgust.  All  this  was  veiy  well  at  his  rooms  in  the  Albany, 
and  only  funny;  but, when  he  collected  his  menageries  at  his  an- 
cestral hall  in  a  distant  countv,  the  sport  sometimes  became  tragic. 

A  real  philosopher,  alike  from  his  genial  disposition  and  from 
the  influence  of  ms  rich  and  various  imormation,  Vavasour  moved 
amid  the  strife,  sympathizing  with  every  one ;  and,  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  philanthropy  which  was  his  boast  was  not  untinged  by  a 
dash  of  humour,  of  which  rare  and  charming  quality  he  possessed 
no  inconsiderable  portion.  Vavasour  liked  to  know  everybody 
who  was  known,  and  to  see  everything  which  ought  to  be  seen. 
He  also  was  of  opinion  that  everybody  who  was  known  ought  to 
know  him ;  and  that  the  spectacle,  however  splendid  or  exciting, 
was  not  quite  perfect  without  his  presence. 

His  life  was  a  gyration  of  energetic  curiosity;  an  insatiable 
whirl  of  social  celebrity.  There  was  not  a  congregation  of  sa^ea 
and  philosophers  in  any  part  of  Europe  which  he  did  not  attend  as' 
a  brother.  He  was  present  at  the  camp  of  Kalisch  in  his  yeomanry 
uniform,  and  assisted  at  the  festivals  of  Barcelona  in  an  Andalu- 
sian  jacket.  He  was  eveirwhere  and  at  evervthing ;  he  had  gone 
down  in  a  diving-bell  and  gone  up  in  a  balloon.  As  for  his  ac- 
quaintances, he  was  welcomed  in  every  land ;  his  universal  sympa- 
tiiies  seemed  omnipotent.  Emperor  and  king,  jacobin  and  caroo- 
naro,  alike  cherished  him.  He  was  the  steward  of  Polish  balls 
and  the  vindicator  of  Russian  humanity;  he  dined  with  Louis 
Philippe,  and  gave  dinners  to  Louis  Blanc. 

This  was  a  dinner  of  which  the  guests  came  to  partake.  Though 
they  delighted  in  each  other's  societv,  their  meetings  were  not  so 
rare  that  they  need  sacrifice  the  elegant  pleasures  of  a  refined 
meal  for  the  opportunity  of  conversation.  They  let  that  take  its 
chance,  and  ate  and  drank  without  affectation.    Nothing  so  rare 
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as  a  female  diimer  where  i>eople  eat,  and  few  tiungs  HUMfe  delight* 
fill.  On  the  present  occasion,  some  time  eli^sed,  while  the  admi- 
rahle  performances  of  Sidonia's  cook  were  diacossed,  with  little 
interruption ;  a  bmrat  now  and  then  from  the  ringing  Toiee  of  Mrs. 
Coningsby  crossing  a  lance  with  her  habitual  opponent,  Mr.  Vaya- 
sour,  who,  howerer,  generally  withdrew  from  the  skirmish  when  a 
fresh  dish  was  handed  to  him. 

At  length,  the  second  course  being  served,  Mrs.  Goningsbj  said, 
*'I  think  you  have  all  eaten  enough:  I  have  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion for  you.    There  is  going  to  be  a  costume  ball  at  the  Palace." 

This  announcement  produced  a  number  of  simultaneous  re- 
marks and  exclamations*  ^  When  was  it  to  be  ?  What  was  it  to 
be?  An  age,  or  a  country;  or  an  olio  of  all  ages  and  all  coun- 
tries?" 

"An  age  is  a  masquerade,"  said  Sidonia.  "The  more  eon« 
tracted  the  circle,  the  more  pcfffeet  the  illusion." 

"  Oh,  no!"  said  Vavasour,  shaking  his  head.  "  An  age  is  the 
thing ;  it  is  a  much  higher  thing.  What  can  be  finer  than  to  re- 
present the  spirit  of  an  age?" 

"  And  Mr.  Vavasour  to  perform  the  principal  part,"  said  Mrs. 
Coningsby.  <<I  know  exactly  what  he  means.  He  wants  to 
dance  the  Polka  as  Petrarch,  and  find  a  Laura  in  every  partner." 

"  Tou  have  no  poetical  feding,"  said  Mr.  Vavasour,  waving  his 
hand.    ^  I  have  often  told  you  so." 

"  You  will  easily  find  Lauras,  Mr.  Vavasour,  if  vou  often  write 
such  beautiful  verses  as  I  have  been  reading  to-day,"  said  Lady 
Mamey. 

"Tou,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Mr. Vavasour,  bowing,  "have 
a  great  deal  of  poetic  feeling.  Lady  Mamey — ^I  have  always 
said  so." 

"  But  give  us  your  news,  Edith,"  said  Coningsby.  "  Imagine 
our  suspense,  when  it  is  a  question^  whether  we  are  aU  to  look 
picturesque  or  quizzical." 

"  Ah,  you  want  to  know  whether  you  can  go  as  Cardinal  Ma- 
xarin,  or  the  Duke  of  Eipperda,  I^ury.  I  know  exactly  what 
yon  idl  are  now  thinking  of;  whether  you  will  draw  the  prize  in  the 
forthcoming  lotte^,  and  get  exactly  the  epoch  and  the  character 
which  suit  you.  Is  it  not  so,  Lord  Montacute  ?  Would  not  you 
like  to  practise  a  little  with  your  crusados  at  the  Queen's  ball, 
before  you  go  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre?" 

"  I  woidd  rather  hear  your  description  of  it,"  said  Tancred. 

"  Lord  Henrv,  I  see,  is  half  inclined  to  be  your  companion  as  a 
Bedcross  Knight,"  continued  Edith.  "  As  for  Lady  Mamey,  she 
is  the  successor  of  Mrs.  Fry,  and  would  rah,  I  am  sure,  to  go  to 
the  ball  as  her  representative." 

"And  pray  what  are  you  thinking  of  being?"  said  Mr.  Vava- 
sour. "  We  should  like  very  much  to  be  &voured  with  Mrs. 
Oom'ngsby's  ideal  of  herself." 
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^  Mrs.  OoniDgsbsr  leaves  the  ideal  to  poets.  She  is  qiiite  satasfied 
to  remain  what  she  is,  and  it  is  her  inteaticA  to  do  so,  tiMugh  she 
means  to  go  to  her  Majestv's  hall.'' 

^  I  see  that  you  are  in  the  secret,"  said  Lord  Mamey. 

^if  I  conld  only  keep  aeorets,  I  might  tnm  out  something/' 
said  Mrs.  Coningsby.  <'  I  am  the  depositary  of  so  much  that  is 
occult— joys,  sorrows,  plots,  and  scrapes;  hut  I  always  tell  Harry, 
and  he  always  betrays  me.  Well,  yoanuistgneas' a  little.  Lady 
Mamey  begins." 

**  Well,  we  were  at  one  at  Torin^"  said  Lady  Mamey,  ^  and  it 
iros  oriental — ^Lalla  Bookh.    Are  you  to  be  a  suHana?" 

Mrs.  Coningsby  shook  her  head. 

^Gome,  Edith,"  said  her  husband;  ^^if  yon:  know,  which  I 
doubt " 

«  Oh!  you  doubt ^" 

**  Valentine  told  me  yesterday,"  aud  Mr.  VaTasour,  in  a  moA 
peremptory  tone,  ^*  that  there  would  not  be  a  ball." 

^  And  Lord  Valentine  told  me  yesterday  that  there  would  be  a 
ball,  and  what  the  ball  would  be?  and  what  is  more,  I  ha^e  fixed 
on  my  dress,"  said  Mrs.  Coningsby. 

^  Such  a  rapid  decision  ppOTesthat  nmcfa  antiquarian  research  is 
not  necessary,^'  said  Sidoma.    ^  Tov  pmod  is  modem." 

^Ah!"  said  Edith,  looking  at  Sidoiua,  ^^he  always  finds  me 
out.  Well,  Mr.  Varasour,  you  will  not  be  able  to  crown  yourself 
with  a  laurel  wreath,  for  tie  gentlemen  will  wear  wigs." 

^  Louis  Quatorze  ?"  said  her  husband.    *<  Peel  as  Louvois." 

^No,  Sir  Bobert  would  be  content  with<  nothing  less  than  Le 
Grand  Colbert,  Rue  Richelieu,  No.  15,  grand  mi^zin  de  nou- 
veautds  trte  andennes :  prix  fiz6  arec  <|uekues  rabais." 

^  A  description  of  Conserratism,"  said  Coningsby. 

The  secret  was  soon  reyealed :  eyery  one  had  a-  conjecture  and  a 
commentary.  Gentlemen  in  wigs,  and  ladies  powdered,  patched, 
and  sacked.  Vavasour  ponderea  somewhat  dolefully  on  the  anti- 
poetic  spirit  of  the  age  ^  Coningsby  hailed  him  as  the  author  of 
Leonidas. 

"  And  you,  I  suppose,  will  fig^uie'  as  one  of  the  *bo^s'  arrayed 
against  uie  great  Sir  Robert  ?"  said  Mr.  Vavasour,  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  mock  veneration  for  that  eminent  personage. 

^  The  '  boys '  beat  him  at  last,"  said  Coningsby ;  and  then,  with 
a  rapid  precision  and  a  richness  of  colouring  which  were  pe- 
enliar  to  him,  he  threw  out  a  sketch  which  placed  the  period 
before  tiiem;  and  they  began  to  tear  it  to  tatters,  select  the 
incidents,  and  apportion  the  chaaractors. 

Two  things  wnich  are  very  necessary  to  a  perfect  diimer  are 
noiseless  attendants  and  a  precision  in  serving  the  various  dishes 
ef  each  course,  so  that  they  may  all  be  placed  upon  the  table  at 
the  same  moment.  A  deficiency  in  t^ese  respects  produces 
tlhat  bustle  and  delay  which  distract  many  an  agreewle  coi^ 
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yersaiion  and  spoil  many  a  pleasant  dish.  These  two  excellent 
characteristics  were  never  wanting  at  the  dinners  of  Sidonia.  At 
no  house  was  there  less  parade.  The  appearance  of  the  table 
changed  as  if  hy  the  waving  of  a  wand,  and  silently  as  a  dream. 
And,  at  this  moment,  the  dessert  being  arranged,  fruits  and  their 
beautiful  companions,  flowers,  reposed  in  alabaster  baskets  raised 
on  silver  stands  of  filagree  work. 

There  was  half  an  hour  of  merry  talk,  graceful  and  gay:  a 
good  story,  a  bon-mot  fresh  from  the  mint,  some  raillery  like 
summer  lightning,  vivid  but  not  scorching. 

<^And  now,"  said  Edith,  as  the  ladies  rose  to  return  to  the 
library — "  and  now  we  leave  you  to  Maynooth." 

*<  By-the-bye,  what  do  they  say  to  it  in  your  House,  Lord 
Marney?"  inquired  Henr^  Si<mey,  filling  his  glass. 

*'It  will  go  down,"  said  LordMamey.  ''A  strong  dose  for 
some,  but  they  are  used  to  potent  potions." 

*^  The  bishops,  they  say,  have  not  made  up  their  minds." 

'<  Fancy  bishops  not  having  made  up  their  minds,"  exclaimed 
Tancred :  "  the  only  persons  who  ought  never  to  doubt." 

"  Except  when  they  are  offered  a  bishopric,"  said  Lord  Mamey. 

"Why  I  like  this  Maynooth  project,"  said  Tancred,  "though 
otherwise  it  little  interests  me^  is,  that  all  the  shopkeepers  are 
against  it." 

"  Don't  tell  that  to  the  minister/'  said  Coningsby,  "  or  he  will 
give  up  the  measure." 

"  Well,  that  is  the  very  reason,"  said  Vavasour,  "why,  though 
otherwise  inclined  to  the  grant,  I  hesitate  as  to  my  vote.  I  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  shopkeepers;  I  sympathize  even  with 
their  prejudices.  They  are  the  class  of  the  age;  they  represent 
its  order,  its  decency,  its  industry." 

"  And  you  represent  them,"  said  Coningsby.  ^  Vavasour  is  the 
quintessence  of  order,  decency,  and  industry." 

"You  may  jest,"  said  Vavasour,  shaking  his  head  with  a  spice 
of  solemn  drollery ;  "  but  public  opinion  must  and  ought  to  be 
respected,  right  or  wrong." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  public  opinion  ?"  said  Tancred. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  reflecting  majority,"  said  Vavasour. 

"  Those  who  don't  read  your  poems,"  said  Coningsby. 

"  Boy,  b9y ! "  said  Vavasour,  who  could  endure  raillery  from  one 
he  had  been  at  college  with,  but  who  was  not  over-pleased  at  Co- 
ningsby selecting  the  present  occasion  to  claim  his  franchise,  when 
a  new  man  was  present  like  Lord  Montacute,  on  whom  Vavasour 
naturally  wished  to  produce  an  impression.  It  must  be  owned 
that  it  was  not,  as  tney  say,  very  |;ood  taste  in  the  husband  of 
Edith,  but  prosperity  had  developed  m  Coningsbv  a  native  vein  of 
sauciness  which  it  required  all  the  solemnity  of  the  senate  to  re- 
press. Indeed,  even  there,  upon  the  benches,  with  a  grave  face» 
he  often  indulged  in  quips  and  cranks,  that  convulsed  his  neigh-i 
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bonring^  audience,  who  often,  amid  the  long  dreary  nk^hts  of 
statistical  imposture,  sought  refuge  in  hu^  gay  sarcasms,  his  airy 
personalities,  and  happy  quotations. 

*<  I  don't  see  how  tnere  can  he  opinion  without  thought,''  said 
Tancred ;  "  and  I  don't  believe  the  public  ever  think.  How  can 
they  ?  They  have  no  time.  Certainly  we  live  at  present  under 
the  empire  of  general  ideas,  which  are  extremely  powerful.  But 
the  public  have  not  inyented  those  ideas.  They  have  adopted 
them  from  convenience.  No  one  has  confidence  in  himself;  on 
the  contrary,  every  one  has  a^  mean  idea  of  his  own  strength  and 
has  no  reliance  on  his  own  judgment.  Men  obey  a  general  im-  . 
pulse,  they  bow  before  an  external  necessity,  whether  for  resistance 
or  action.  Individuality  is  dead;  there  is  a  want  of  inward  and 
personal  energy  in  man ;  and  that  is  what  people  feel  and  mean 
when  they  go  about  complaining  there  is  no  faith." 

^  You  would  hold,  then,"  said  Henry  Sidney,  *^  that  the  progress 
of  public  liberty  marches  with  the  decay  of  personal  greatness  ?" 

"  It  would  seem  so." 

''  But  the  majority  will  always  prefer  public  liberty  to  personal 
greatness,"  said  Lord  Mamey. 

'*But,  without  personal  greatness,  you  never  would  have  had 
public  liberty,"  said  Coningsby. 

"  After  all,  it  is  civilisation  that  you  are  kicking  against,"  said 
Vavasour. 

*^  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  civilisation,"  said  Tan-  ^ 
cred. 

**  The  progressive  development  of  the  faculties  of  man,"  said 
Vavasour. 

**Yes,  but  what  is  progressive  development?"  said  Sidonia; 
'*and  what  are  the  faculties  of  man?  If  development  be  pro- 
gressive, how  do  you  account  for  the  state  of  Italy  ?  One  will 
tell  you  it  is  superstition,  indulgences,  and  the  Lady  of  Loretto ; 
yet  three  centuries  ago,  when  all  these  influences  were  much  more 
powerful,  Italy  was  the  soul  of  Europe.  The  less  prejudiced — a 
Puseyite  for  example,  like  our  friend  Vavasour — ^will  assure  us 
that  the  state  of  Italy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  its  reli- 
gion, but  that  it  is  entireljr  an  a^air  of  commerce ;  a  revolution 
of  commerce  has  convulsed  its  destinies.  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
world  was  once  conquered  by  Italians  who  had  no  commerce. 
Has  the  development  of  Western  Asia  been  progressive  ?  It  is  a 
land  of  tombs  and  ruins.  Is  China  progressive,  the  most  ancient 
and  numerous  of  existing  societies  ?  £  Europe  itself  progres- 
sive? Is  Spain  a  tithe  as  great  as  she  was?  Is  Germanv  as 
great  as  when  she  invented  printing;  as  she  was  under  the  rule  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  ?  France  herself  laments  her  relative  inferiority 
to  the  past.  But  England  flourishes.  Is  it  what  you  call  civilisa- 
tion that  makes  England  flourish  ?  Is  it  the  umversal  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  of  man  that  has  rendered  an  island,  almost 
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vnknown  to  the  andents,  the  arbiter  of  the  worhl?  Clearly  not 
It  is  her  inhabitants  that  have  done  this;  it  ia  an  affair  of  race. 
A  Saxon  race,  protected  by  an  insular  position^  has  stamped  its 
diligent  and  metho«Ue  ehairaeter  on  the  century.  And  whai  a 
superior  race,  with  a  superior  idea  to  Work  and  Order,  adTancea^ 
its  state  will  be  progresaive,  and  we  shaUy  perhass,  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  desolato  eountries.  All  ia  race;  there  is  no  other 
fruth." 

<^ Because  it  indudea  all  others?**  nid  Lonl  Henry. 

**  You  have  said  it." 

''As  for  Vavasour's  definidonof  eivilisation,"  said  Coningsby, 
^dvilisation  was  more  advanced  in  andent  than  modem  times; 
then  what  becomes  of  the  progressive  prindple?  Look  at  the 
great  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empve  I  Tou  had  two  hundred 
millions  of  human  beiDgs  governed  by  a  jurisprudence  so  philo- 
sophical that  we  have  b^  obliged  to  adopt  its  laws  and  livmg  in 
perpetual  peace.  The  means  cf  oommnnicaition,  of  which  we  now 
make  such  a  boast,  were  far  more  vast  and  extensive  in  those  days. 
What  were  the  Great  Western  and  the  London  and  Birmingham 
to  the  Appian  and  Flaminian  roads?  After  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years,  parts  of  these  are  still  used.  A  man  under  the 
Antonines  might  travel  from  Paris  to  Antioch  with  as  much  ease 
and  security  as  we  go  from  London  to  York.  As  for  free  trade, 
there  never  was  a  really  unshackled  commerce  except  in  the  days 
when  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  bdouged  to  <me 
power.  Wliat  a  chatter  there  is  now  about  the  tovms,  and  how 
their  devdopment  is  dted  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  age,  and  the 
great  security  for  public  improvement.  Whv,  the  Roman  Empire 
was  the  empire  of  great  dUes.  Man  was  then  essentially  muni- 
dpal." 

**  What  an  empire  I "  said  Sidoniab  **  All  the  superior  races  in 
all  the  superior  climes." 

''But  how  does  all  this  accord  with  your  and  (yoningsby's 
favourite  theory  of  the  influence  of  individual  character?"  said 
Vavasour  to  Sidonia;  "which  I  hold,  by-the-bye,"  he  added 
rather  pompously,  "  to  be  entirdy  futile." 

i  "  What  is  individual  character  but  the  personification  of  race," 
said  Sidonia,  " its  perfection  and  choice  exemplar?  Instead  of 
ueing  an  inconsiBtency,  the  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  individual 
is  a  corollary  of  the  original  proportion." 

"  I  look  upon  a  belief  in  the  influence  of  individual  character  aa 
a  barbarous  superstition,"  said  Vavasour. 

"  Vavasour  believes  that  there  would  be  no  heroes  if  there  were 
a  poHce,"  said  Coningsby ;  "but  I  believe  that  dvilisation  is  only 
fatal  to  minstrels,  and  that  is  the  reason  now  we  have  no  poets." 

"How  do  you  account  for  the  Polish  failure  in  1831?"  said 
Lord  Mamey.  "They  had  a  capital  army,  they  were  backed  bv 
the  population — ^but  they  failed.    They  had  eveiy tiling  but  a  man. 
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<<Wh7  were  the  Wliigs  smaahed  in  1834,''  said  Coningsby^ 
^  but  because  they  had  not  a  man  V* 

«  What  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  state  of  Mexico?"  said 
Sidonia.    ^  It  has  not  a  man/' 

^  So  much  for  progress  sinee  the  days  of  Charles  the  Fifth,'' 
said  Henry  Sidney.  <<The  Snaniards  then  conquered  Mexico, 
and  now  they  cannot  gOTem  it. 

^  So  much  for  race,"  said  Yarasour.  ^  The  race  is  the  same; 
why  are  not  the  results  the  same?" 

^Because  it  is  worn  out,"  said  Sidonia.  <<Why  do  not  the 
Ethiopians  build  another  Thebes,  or  excavate  the  colossal  temples 
of  the  cataracts  ?  The  decay  of  a  race  is  an  inevitable  necessity, 
unless  it  lires  in  deserts  and  never  mixes  its  blood." 


CaSAPTEB    XV. 

'^  I  AM  sorry,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  cannot  accompany  you ; 
but  I  must  go  down  to  my  yacht  this  morning,  and  on  my  return 
from  Greenwich  I  have  an  engagement." 

This  was  said  about  a  week  after  the  dinner  at  Sidonia's,  by 
Lord  Montacute  to  the  duchess. 

«<  That  terrible  yacht  I"  thought  the  duchess. 

Her  Grace,  a  year  ago,  had  she  been  aware  of  it,  would  hare 
deemed  Tancred's  engagement  as  fearful  an  affSur.  The  idea  that 
her  son  should  have  billed  every  day  for  a  week  on  a  married  lady, 
beautiful  and  attractive,  would  have  filled  her  with  alarm  amount- 
ing almost  to  horror.  Tet  such  was  the  innocent  case.  It  might 
at  the  first  glance  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  the  rival  charms  of 
the  Basilisk  and  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair,  and  to  understand  how 
Tancred  could  be  so  interested  in  the  j^reparations  for  a  voyage 
which  was  to  bear  him  from  the  individual  in  whose  society  he 
found  a  daily  gratification.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Lady  Bertie 
and  BeUair  was  the  only  person  who  sympathised  with  his 
adventure. 

She  listened  with  the  liveliest  concern  to  his  account  of  all  his 
progpress ;  she  even  made  manv  admirable  suggestions,  for  Lady 
Bertie  and  Bellair  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Cowes,  and  was 
quite  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  dilettante  service  of  the 
Yacht  Club.  She  was  a  capital  sailor ;  at  least  she  always  told 
Tancred  so.  But  this  was  not  the  chief  source  of  sympathy  or 
the  principal  bond  of  union  between  them.  It  was  not  the  voya^ 
so  much  as  the  object  of  tiie  vOTage,  that  touched  all  the  passion 
of  Lady  Bertie  and  BeUair.  ^er  heart  was  at  Jerusalem.  The 
sacred  city  was  the  dream  of  her  life ;  and,  amid  the  dissipations 
of  May  Fair  and  the  distractions  of  Belgravia,  she  had  in  fact  all 
this  time  only  been  thinking  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Sion.  Strange 
ooincidence  of  sentiment— strange  and  sweet! 
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The  enamoured  Montacute  hxaig  over  her  with  pioas  rupture, 
as  they  examined  together  Mr.  Roberts'  Syrian  drawings,  and 
she  alike  charmed  and  astonished  him  by  her  familiarity  with  every 
locality  and  each  detail.  She  looked  like  a  beautiful  prophetess 
as  she  diluted  with  solemn  enthusiasm  on  the  sacred  scene. 
Tancred  called  on  her  every  day,  because  when  he  called  the  first 
time,  he  had  announced  his  immediate  departure,  and  so  had  been 
aTithorised  to  promise  that  he  would  pay  his  respects  to  her  every 
day  till  he  went.  It  was  calculated  that  by  these  means,  that  is 
to  say,  three  or  four  visits,  they  might  perhaps  travel  through  Mr. 
Roberts'  views  together  before  he  left  England,  which  would 
facilitate  their  correspondence,  for  Tancred  had  engaged  to  write 
to  the  only  person  in  the  world  worthy  of  receiving  his  letters. 
But,  though  separated,  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair  would  be  with 
him  in  spirit ;  and  once  she  sighed  and  seemed  to  murmur,  that  if 
his  voyag^e  could  only  be  postponed  awhile,  she  might  in  a  manner 
become  his  fellow-pilgrim,  for  Lord  Bertie,  a  great  sportsman, 
had  a  desire  to  kill  antelopes,  and,  wearied  with  the  monotonous 
slaughter  of  English  preserves,  tired  even  of  the  eternal  moors, 
had  vague  thoughts  of  seeking  new  sources  of  excitement  amid 
the  snipes  of  the  Grecian  marshes  and  the  deer  and  wild  boars  of 
the  desert  and  the  Syrian  hills. 

While  his  captain  was  repeating  his  inquiries  for  instructions  on 
the  deck  of  the  Basilisk  at  Greenwich,  moored  off  the  Trafalgar 
Hotel,  Tancred  fell  into  reveries  of  female  pilgrims  kneeling  at 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  his  side ;  then  started,  gave  a  hurried  reply, 
and  drove  back  quickly  to  town,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  Uie 
morning  in  Brook  Street. 

The  two  or  three  days  had  expanded  into  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  Tancred  continued  to  call  daily  on  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair-^ 
to  say  farewell.  It  was  not  wonderful :  she  was  the  only  person 
in  London  who  understood  him ;  so  she  delicately  intimated,  so  he 
profoundly  felt.  They  had  the  same  ideas ;  they  must  have  the 
same  idiosyncrasy.  The  lady  asked  with  a  sigh  why  they  had  not 
met  before;  Tancred  found  some  solace  in  the  thought  that  they 
had  at  least  become  acquainted.  There  was  something  about  this 
lady  very  interesting  besides  her  beauty,  her  bright  intelligence, 
and  her  seraphic  thoughts.  She  was  evidently  the  creature  of 
impulse ;  to  a  certain  degree  perhaps  the  victim  of  her  imagination. 
She  seemed  misplaced  in  life.  The  tone  of  the  centuiy  hardly 
suited  her  refined  aud  romantic  spirit.  Her  ethereal  nature 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  coarse  reality  which  invades  in  our 
days  even  the  boudoirs  of  May  Fair.  There  was  something  in  her 
appearance  and  the  temper  of  her  being  which  rebuked  the 
material,  sordid,  calculating  genius  of  our  reign  of  Mammon. 

Her  presence  in  this  world  was  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
ckims  of  beauty  and  of  sentiment.  It  was  evident  that  she  was 
not  happy ;  for,  though  her  fair  brow  always  lighted  up  when  sho 
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met  the  glance  of  Tancred,  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe  that 
she  was  sometimes  strangely  depressed,  often  anxious  and  excited^ 
frequently  absorbed  in  reverie.  Yet  her  vivid  intelligence,  the 
clearness  and  precision  of  her  thought  and  fancy,  never  faltered. 
In  the  unknown  yet  painful  contest,  the  intellectual  always 
triumphed.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  she  was  a  woman  of 
great  ability. 

Nor  could  it  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  these  fitful  moods 
were  merely  the  routine  intimations  that  her  domestic  hearth  was 
not  as  happy  as  it  deserved  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  Lord  and 
Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair  were  the  very  best  friends ;  she  always 
spoke  of  her  husband  with  interest  and  kindness ;  they  were  much 
together,  and  there  evidently  existed  between  them  mutual  confi- 
deuce.  His  lordship's  heart,  indeed,  was  not  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
perhaps  this  want  of  sympathy  on  a  subject  of  such  rare  and 
absorbing  interest  might  account  for  the  occasional  musings  of  his 
wife,  takmg  refuge  in  her  own  solitarjr  and  devoutly  passionate 
soul.  But  this  deficiency  on  the  part  of  his  lordship  could  scarcely 
be  alleged  against  him  as  a  very  heinous  fault ;  it  is  far  from 
usual  to  finaa  British  noble  who  on  such  a  topic  entertains  the  , 
notions  and  sentiments  of  Lord  Montacute ;  almost  as  rare  to  find 
a  British  peeress  who  could  respond  to  them  with  the  same  fervour 
and  facility  as  the  beautiful  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair.  The  life  of 
a  British  peer  is  mainly  regulated  by  Arabian  laws  and  Syrian 
customs  at  this  moment ;  but,  while  he  sabbatically  abstains  from 
the  debate  or  the  rubber,  or  regulates  the  quarterly  performance 
of  his  judicial  duties  in  his  province  by  the  advent  of  the  sacred 
festival^  he  thinks  little  of  the  land  and  the  race  who,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  Deity,  have  by  their  sublime 
legislation  established  the  principle  of  periodic  rest  to  man,  or  by 
their  deeds  and  their  dogmas,  commemorated  by  their  holy  anni- 
yersaries,  have  elevated  the  condition  and  softened  the  lot  of  every 
nation  except  their  own. 

*'And  how  does  Tancred  get  on?"  asked  Lord  Eskdale  one 
morning  of  the  Duchess  of  Bellamont,  with  a  dry  smile.  ''  I  un- 
derstand that,  instead  of  going  to  Jerusalem,  he  is  going  to  give 
us  a  fish  dinner." 

The  Duchess  of  Bellamont  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lady 
Bertie  and  Bellair,  and  was  delighted  with  her,  although  her  Grace 
had  been  told  that  Lord  Montacute  called  upon  her  every  day. 
The  proud,  intensely  proper,  and  highly  prejudiced  Duchess  of 
Bellamont,  took  the  most  charitable  view  of  this  sudden  and 
fervent  friendship.  A  female  friend,  who  talked  about  Jerusalem, 
but  kept  her  son  in  London,  was  in  the  present  estimation  of  the 
duchess  a  real  treasure,  the  most  interestmg  and  admirable  of  her 
eex.  Their  intimacy  was  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
invaluable  infonnation  which  she  imparted  to  Tancred ;  what  he 
was  to  see^  doy  eat,  drink ;  how  he  was  to  avoid  being  poisoned  and 
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assassinated,  escape  fatal  fevers,  regularly  attend  the  service  of  the 
church  of  England  in  countries  where  there  were  no  churches,  and 
converse  in  languages  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge.  B^  could 
not  have  a  better  counsellor  than  Lady  Bertie,  who  had  herself 
travelled — at  least  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore— and,  as  Horace 
Walpole  savs,  after  Calais  nothing  astonishes.  Certainly  Lady 
Bertie  had  not  been  herself  to  Jerusalem,  but  she  had  read  about 
it,  and  every  other  place.  The  duchess  was  delighted  that  Taacred 
had  a  companion  who  interested  him.  With  all  the  impulse  of 
her  sanguine  temperament,  she  had  already  accustomed  h^elf  to 
look  upon  the  long-dreaded  yacht  as  a  toy,  and  rather  an  amusing 
one,  and  was  daily  more  convinced  of  the  prescient  shrewdness  of 
her  cousin.  Lord  Eskdale. 

Tancrcd  was  going  to  give  them  a  fish  dinner!  A  what?  A 
sort  of  banquet  which  might  have  served  for  the  marriage  feast  of 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite  and  be  commemorated  by  a  constellation; 
and  whidi  ought  to  have  been  administered  by  the  Nereids  and 
the  Naiads ;  tureens  of  turtle,  pools  of  water  souchee,  flounders  of 
every  hue,  and  eels  in  every  shape,  cutlets  of  salmon,  salmis  of 
carp,  ortolans  represented  by  whitebait,  and  huge  roasts  carved 
out  of  the  sturgeon.  The  appetite  is  distracted  by  the  variety  of 
objects,  and  tantalized  by  the  restlessness  of  perpetual  solicitation; 
not  a  moment  of  repose — ^no  pause  for  eigoyment;  eventually,  a 
feeling  of  satiety  without  satisfaction  and  of  repletion  without 
sustenance ;  till,  at  night,  gradually  recovering  from  the  whirl  of 
the  anomalous  repast,  famished  yet  incapable  of  flavour,  the  tor- 
tured memory  can  only  recall  with  an  efiK>rt,  that  it  has  dined  off 
pink  champagne  and  brown  bread  and  butter. 

What  a  ceremony  to  be  presided  over  by  Tanered  of  Montacute; 
who,  if  he  deigned  to  dine  at  all,  ought  to  have  dined  at  no  less  a 
round  table  tlutn  that  of  King  ijrthur.  What  a  consummation  of 
a  sublime  project !  What  a  catastrophe  of  a  spiritual  career !  A 
Greenwich  party  and  a  tavern  bill  I 

All  the  world  now  is  philosophical,  and  therefore  they  can 
account  for  this  disaster.  Without  doubt  we  are  the  creatures  of 
circumstances ;  and,  if  circumstances  take  ihe  shape  of  a  charming 
woman,  who  insists  upon  sailing  in  your  yacht,  which  happens  to  be 
at  Blackwall  or  Qreenwich,  it  is  not  euy  to  discover  how  the 
inevitable  consequences  can  be  avoided.  It  would  hardly  do,  off 
"the  Nore,  to  present  your  mistress  with  a  sea-pie,  or  abruptly 
remind  your  farewell  friends  and  sorrowing  parents  of  their  inv- 
pending  loss,  by  suddenljr  servinr  up  soup  hermetieally  sealed,  and 
roasting  the  embalmed  joint,  inoich  ought  only  to  have  smoked 
amid  the  ruins  of  Thebes  or  by  the  cataracts  of  Nubia. 

There  are,  however,  two  sides  of  every  picture ;  a  party  may  be 
pleasant,  and  even  a  fish  dinner  not  merely  a  whiii  or  diahes  and  a 
clash  of  plates.  The  guests  may  be  not  too  numerous,  and  well 
assorted;  the  attendimee  not  too  devoted,  yet  regardful;  tbe 
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weather  maj  be  charmmg,  which  is  a  ^eat  thing,  and  the  girer  of 
the  dinner  may  be  charmed,  and  that  is  everything. 

The  party  to  see  the  Basilisk  was  not  oiuy  the  most  agreeable 
of  the  season,  but  the  most  agreeable  erer  known.  They  all 
said  so  when  they  came  back.  Mr.  VaTasour,  who  was  there^ 
went  to  all  his  CTening  parties ;  to  the  assembly  by  the  wife  of  a 
minister  in  Carlton  Terrace;  to  a  rout  by  the  wife  of  the  leader 
of  Opposition  in  Whitehall ;  to  a  literary  8oir6e  in  Westminster, 
and  a  orace  of  balls  in  Portman  and  Belgraye  Squares ;  and  told 
them  all  that  they  were  none  of  them  to  be  compared  to  the  party 
of  the  morning,  to  which,  it  must  be  owned,  he  had  greatly  con- 
tributed by  his  good  humour  and  merry  wit.  Mrs.  Conmgsby 
declared  to  every  one,  that,  if  Lord  Montacute  would  take  her, 
she  was  quite  ready  to  go  to  Jerusalem  ;  such  a  perfect  vessel 
was  the  Basilisk,  and  such  an  adnurable  sailor  was  Mrs.  Co- 
ningsb^,  which,  considering  that  the  river  was  like  a  mill-pond, 
accordmg  to  Tancred's  captain,  or  like  a  mirror,  according  to  Lady 
Bertie  and  Bellair,  was  not  surprising.  The  duke  protested  that 
he  was  quite  glad  that  Montacute  had  taken  to  yachting,  it 
seemed  to  agree  with  him  so  well;  and  spoke  of  his  son's 
future  movements,  as  if  there  were  no  such  place  as  Palestine 
in  the  world.  The  sanguine  duchess  dreamed  of  Cowes  regattas, 
and  resolved  to  agree  to  any  arrangement  to  meet  her  son's 
fancy,  provided  he  would  stay  at  home,  which  she  convinced  herself 
he  had  now  resolved  to  do. 

*'  Our  cousin  is  so  wise,''  she  said  to  her  husband,  as  they 
were  returning.  "What  could  the  bishop  mean  by  saying  that 
Tancred  was  a  visionary?  I  agree  with  you,  George,  there  is 
no  counsellor  like  a  man  of  the  world." 

"  I  wish  M.  de  Sidonia  had  come,"  said  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair, 
gazing  from  the  window  of  the  Trafalgar  on  the  moonlit  river 
with  an  expression  of  absiiaction,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  almost 
of  melancholy. 

"  I  also  wish  it,  since  yon  do,"  said  Tancred.  "  But  they  say  he 
goes  nowhere.  It  was  almost  presumptuous  in  me  to  ask  him, 
yet  I  did  so  because  you  wished  it." 

"I  never  shall  know  him/'  said  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair,  with 
some  vexation. 

"  He  interests  you,"  said  Tancred,  a  little  piqued. 

"  I  had  so  many  things  to  say  to  him,"  said  her  ladyship. 

^Lideed!"  said  Tancred;  and  then  he  continued,  "I  offered 
him  every  inducement  to  come,  for  I  told  him  it  was  to  meet 
you ;  but  perhaps  if  he  had  known  t^t  you  had  so  many  things 
to  say  to  him,  he  might  have  relented. 

"  So  many  things !  Oh !  yes.  You  know  he  has  been  a  great 
traveller;  he  has  been  everywhere ;  he  has  been  at  Jerusalem." 

"  Fortunate  man ! "  exclaimed  Tancred,  half  to  himself.  "  Would 
I  were  there  I" 
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**  Would  we  were  there,  you  mean,"  said  Lady  Bertie,  in  a  tone  of 
exquisite  melody,  and  looking  atTancredwith  her  rich  charged  eyes. 

His  heart  trembled ;  he  was  about  to  give  utterance  to  some 
wild  words,  but  they  ied  upon  his  lips.  Two  great  convictions 
shared  his  being — ^the  absolute  necessity  of  at  once  commencing 
his  pilgrimage,  and  the  persuasion  that  life,  without  the  constant 
presence  of  this  sympathizing  companion,  must  be  intolerable. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  In  his  long  reveries,  where  he  h^d  brooded 
over  so  many  thoughts,  some  only  of  which  he  had  as  yet  expressed 
to  mortal  ear,  Tancred  had  calculated,  as  he  believed,  every  com- 
bination of  obstacle  which  his  projects  might  have  to  encounter ; 
but  one,  it  now  seemed,  he  had  entirely  omitted — the  influence  of 
woman.  Why  was  he  here?  Why  was  he  not  away?  .Why  had 
he  not  departed  ?  The  reflection  was  intolerable ;  it  seemed  to 
him  even  disgraceful.  The  being  who  would  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  communing  with  celestial  powers  in  sacred 
climes,  standing  at  a  tavern  window,  gazing  on  the  moonlit  mud- 
banks  of  the  barbarous  Thames — a  river  which  neither  angel  nor 
prophet  had  ever  visited!  Before  liim,  softened  by  the  hour, 
was  the  Isle  of  Dogs  1  The  Isle  of  Dogs !  It  should  at  least  be 
Cyprus ! 

The  carriages  were  announced ;  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair  placed 
her  arm  in  his. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Tancred  passed  a  night  of  great  disquiet.  His  mind  was  agi- 
tated, his  purposes  indefinite ;  ms  confidence  in  himself  seemed  to 
falter.  Where  was  that  strong  will  that  had  always  sustained 
him  ?  that  faculty  of  instant  decision,  which  had  given  such  vigour 
to  his  imaginary  deeds  ?  A  shadowy  haze  had  suffused  his  heroic 
idol,  duty,  and  he  could  not  clearly  distinguish  either  its  form  or 
its  proportions.  Did  he  wish  to  go  to  uie  Holy  Land  or  not  ? 
What  a  question  ?  Had  it  come  to  that  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
he  could  whisper  such  an  inquiry,  even  to  his  midnight  soul  ?  He 
did  wish  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land ;  his  purpose  was  not  in  the 
least  faltering ;  he  most  decidedly  wished  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land, 
but  he  wished  also  to  go  thither  m  the  company  of  Lady  Bertie 
and  Bellair. 

Tancred  could  not  bring  himself  to  desert  the  only  being  per- 
haps in  England,  excepting  himself,  whose  heart  was  at.  Jerusalem; 
and  that  being  a  woman!  There  seemed  something  about  it  un- 
knightly,  imkind  and  cowardly,  almost  base.  Lady  Bertie  was  a 
heroine  worthy  of  ancient  Chnstendom  rather  than  of  enlightened 
Europe.  In  the  old  days,  truly  the  good  old  days,  when  the 
magnetic  power  of  Western  Asia  on  the  Gothic  races  had  been 
more  puissant,  her  noble  yet  delicate  spirit  might  have  been  found 
beneath  the  walls  of  Ascalon  or  by  uie  purple  waters  of  Tyre. 
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When  Tancred  first  met  her,  she  was  dreaming  of  Palestine  amid 
her  frequent  sadness ;  he  could  not»  utterly  void  of  all  self-conceit 
as  he  was,  be  insensible  to  the  £act,  that  his  sympathy,  founded  on 
such  a  divine  congeniality,  had  often  chased  the  cloud  from  her 
brow  and  lightened  the  burthen  of  her  drooping  spirit.  If  she 
were  sad  before,  what  would  she  be  now,  deprived  of  the  society 
of  the  only  being  to  whom  she  could  unfold  the  spiritual  mysteries 
of  her  romantic  soul?  Was  such  a  character  to  be  left  alone  in 
this  world  of  sktng  and  scrip ;  of  coarse  motives  and  coarser  words  ? 
Then,  too,  she  was  so  intelligent  and  so  gentle;  the  only  person 
who  understood  him,  and  never  grated  for  an  instant  on  his  high 
ideal.  Her  temper  also  was  the  sweetest  in  the  world,  eminent  as 
her  generous  spirit.  She  spoke  of  others  with  so  much  kindness, 
and  never  indulged  in  that  spirit  of  detraction  or  that  love  of 
personal  gossip,  which  Tancred  had  frankly  told  her  he  abhorred. 
Somehow  or  otber,  it  seemed  that  their  tastes  agreed  on  everything. 

The  agitated  Tancred  rose  from  the  bed  where  the  hope  of 
slumber  was  vain.  The  fire  in  his  dressing-room  was  nearly  ex- 
tinguished ;  wrapped  in  his  chamber  robe,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  which  he  drew  near  the  expiring  embers,  and  sighed. 

Unhappy  youth  1  For  you  commences  that  great  hallucination, 
which  all  must  prove,  but  which  fortunately  can  never  be  repeated, 
and  which,  in  mockery,  we  call  first  love.  The  physical  frame  has 
its  infantile  disorders ;  the  cough  which  it  must  not  escape,  the 
burning  skin  which  it  must  encounter.  The  heart  has  also  its 
childish  and  cradle  malady,  which  may  be  fatal,  but  which,  if  once 
surmounted,  enables  the  patient  to  meet  with  becoming  power  all 
the  real  convulsions  and  fevers  of  passion  that  are  the  heir-loom 
of  our  after-life.  They,  too,  may  bring  destruction ;  but,  in  their 
ease,  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  more  proportioned.  The  heroine 
is  real,  the  sympathy  is  wild  but  at  least  genuine,  the  catastrophe 
is  that  of  a  ship  at  sea  which  sinks  with  a  rich  cargo  in  a  noble 
venture. 

In  our  relations  with  the  softer  sex  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
ignorance  is  bliss.  On  the  contrary,  experience  is  the  best  secu- 
rity for  enduring  love.  Love  at  first  sight  is  often  a  genial  and 
genuine  sentiment,  but  first  love  at  first  sight  is  ever  eventually 
branded  as  spurious.  Still  more  so  is  that  first  love  which  sufi'udes 
less  rapidly  the  spirit  of  the  ecstatic  votary,  when  he  finds  that  by 
degrees  his  feelings,  as  the  phrase  runs,  have  become  engaged. 
Fondness  is  so  new  to  him  that  he  has  repaid  it  with  exaggerated 
idolatry,  and  become  intoxicated  by  the  novel  gratification  of  his 
vanity.  Littie  does  he  suspect  tnat  all  this  time  his  seventh 
heaven  is  but  the  crapulence  of  self-love.  In  these  cases,  it  is  not 
merely  that  everything  is  exaggerated,  but  everything  is  factitious. 
Simultaneously,  the  imaginary  attributes  of  the  idol  disappear- 
ing, and  vanity  being  satiated,  all  ends  in  a  crash  of  iconoclastic 
surfeit. 
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The  embers  became  blaek»the  nigbt  air  had  cooled  thetmiNdeMt 
blood  of  Lord  Montacute,  he.  shirered,  retained  to  his  conch,  and 
found  a  deep  and  inTigorating  repose. 

The  next  morning,  about  two  hours  after  noon,  Tancred  called 
on  Lady  Bertie.  A^  he  drove  up  to  the  door,  there  came  fortii 
from  it  the  foreigner  who  was  her  companion  in  tiie  dtj  fray, 
wh^i  Tancred  first  saw  her  and  went  to  her  rescue.  He  recog- 
nised Lord  Montacute,  and  bowed  with  much  ceremony,  though, 
with  a  certain  grace  and  bearing.  He  was  a  man  whose  wrinkled 
Tisa^  strangefy  contrasted  with  his  still  gallant  figure,  serupu^ 
lously  attired ;  a  blue  firock  coat  with  a  rS)boned  button-hole,  a 
well-tamed  boot,  hat  a  litde  too  hidalgoish,  but  quite  new.  There 
was  something  respectable  and  substantial  about  him,  notwith- 
standing his  moustaches,  and  a, carriage  a  degree  too  debonair 
for  his  years.  He  did  not  look  like  a  carbonaro  or  a  refogee. 
Who  could  he  be  ? 

Tancred  had  asked  himself  tfau  question  before.  ThiB  was  not 
tiie  first  time  that  he  had  encountered  this  distinguished  foreigner 
since  their  first  meeting.  Tancred  had  seen  him  before  thisy 
quitting  the  door  of  Lord  Bertie  and  Bellair ;  had  stumbled  orer  him 
before  this, more  than  once,  on  the  staircase;  (mce,  to  his  sarprise, 
had  met  him  as  he  entered  the  personal  saloon  of  Lady  Bertie. 
As  it  was  eyident,  on  that  occasion,  that  his  visit  had  been  to  the 
lady,  it  was  thought  necessarr  to  say  something,  and  he  had  been 
calied  the  Baron,  and  descnoed,  though  in  a  somewhat  flurried 
and  excited  manner,  as  a  particular  friend,  a  person  in  whom  they 
had  the  most  entire  confidence,  who  had  been  most  kind  to  them 
at  Paris,  putting  them  in  the  way  of  buying  the  rarest  china  for 
nothing,  and  who  was  now  over  here  on  some  private  business  <k 
his  own,  of  great  importance.  The  Bertie  and  Bellairs  felt 
immense  interest  in  his  exertbns,  and  wished  him  every  success ; 
Lord  Bertie  particularly.  It  waa  not  at  all  surprising,  considering 
the  innumerable  kindnesses  they  had  experienced  at  his  hands — 
was  it? 

<<  Nothing  more  natural,"  replied  Tancred;  and  he  turned  the 
conversation. 

Lady  Bertie  was  much  depressed  this  morning,  so  much  so,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Tancred  not  to  notice  her  unequal  demean- 
our. Her  hand  trembled  as  he  touched  it ;  her  face,  flushed  when 
he  entered,  became  deadly  pale* 

^  **  You  are  not  well,"  he  said.  ^  I  fear  the  open  carriage  last 
night  has  made  you  already  repent  our  expedition.'' 

She  shook  her  head.  It  was  not  the  open  carriage,  which  was 
delightful,  nor  the  expedition,  which  was  enchanting,  that  had 
affected  her.  Would  that  life  consisted  only  of  such  incidents, 
of  barouches  and  whitebait  banquets !  Alas  1  no,  it  was  not  these. 
But  she  was  nervous,  her  slumbers  had  been  disquieted,  she  had 
encountered  alarming  dreams ;  she  had  a  profound  conviction  that 
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flomeiyng  terrible  waa  impending  ever  her.  And  Tancred  took 
her  hand,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  what  appeared  to  be  inevitable 
hjBterics.  But  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair  va8  a  strong-minded 
woman*  and  she  commanded  herself. 

**1  can  bear  anything/'  said  Tancred,  in  a  trembling  voioey 
^but  to  see  you  unhappy,^  And  he  drew  his  chair  nearer  to 
hers. 

Her  face  was  hid,  her  beautifnl  face  in  her  beautiful  hand.  Thero 
was  silence  and  then  a  siffh. 

^  Dear  lady,"  said  Lord  Montaente. 

^  What  is  it  ?"  murmured  Lady  Berti«  and  Bellair. 

**  Why  do  you  sigh?" 

<(  Because  I  am  miserable." 

"  No,  no,  no,  don't  use  such  words,"  said  the  distracted  Tancred. 
^  Tou  must  not  be  miserable;  you  shall  not  be." 

^  Can  I  help  it  ?    Are  we  not  about  to  part  ? " 

^  We  need  not  nart,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

^Then  you  will  remain?"  she  said,  looking  up,  and  her  dark 
brown  eyes  were  fixed  with  all  their  fascination  on  the  tortured 
Tancred. 

<<  Till  we  all  go,"  he  said,  in  a  soothing  voice. 

^  That  can  never  be,"  said  Lady  Bertie;  ^  Augustus  will  never 
hear  of  it;  he  never  could  be  absent  more  than  six  weeks  from 
London,  he  misses  his  club  so.  If  Jerusalem  were  only  a  place 
one  could  get  at,  somethmg  might  be  done;  if  there  were  a  rail- 
road to  it  for  example." 

^  A  railroad ! "  exdauned  Tancred,  with  a  look  of  horror.  ^  A 
railroad  to  Jerusalem ! " 

<'  No,  I  suppose  there  never  can  be  one/'  continued  Lady  Bertie, 
in  a  musing  tone.  <*  There  is  no  traffic.  And  I  am  the  victim/' 
she  added,  in  a  thrilling  voice ;  ^'  I  am  lefb  here  among  people  who 
do  not  comprehend  me,  and  among  circumstances  with  which  I  can 
have  no  sympathy.  But  go.  Lord  Montacute,  go,  and  be  happy — 
alone.  I  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  all  this ;  you  have  not 
deceived  me.  You  told  me  from  the  first  you  were  a  pilgrim,  but  I 
indulged  in  a  dream.  I  believed  that  I  should  not  omj  visit  Pales- 
tine, but  even  visit  it  with  you."  And  she  leant  back  in  her  chair 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Tancred  rose  from  his  seat,  and  paced  the  chamber.  His  heart 
seemed  to  burst. 

**  What  is  all  this  ?"  he  thought.  ^  How  came  all  this  to  occur  ? 
How  has  arisen  this  singular  combination  of  unforeseen  causes  and 
undreamed-of  circumstances,  which  baffles  all  my  plans  and  reso- 
lutions, and  seems,  as  it  were,  without  my  sanction  and  my  agency, 
to  be  taking  possession  of  my  destiny  and  life  ?  I  am  bewildered, 
confounded,  incapable  of  thought  or  deed." 

His  tumultuous  reverie  was  broken  by  the  sobs  of  Lady  Bertie. 

**  By  heaven,  I  cannot  endure  this!"  said  Tanered,  advancing. 
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«  Death  seems  to  me  preferable  to  her  unhappineas.     Dearest  of 
women!" 

"  Do  not  call  me  that,"  she  murmured.  "  I  can  bear  anything: 
from  your  lips  but  words  of  fondness.  And  pardon  all  this  ;  I  am 
not  myself  to-day.  I  had  thought  that  I  had  steeled  myself  to  all, 
to  our  inevitable  separation ;  but  I  have  mistaken  myself,  at  least 
miscalculated  my  strength.  It  is  weak ;  it  is  very  weak  and  very 
foolish,  but  you  must  pardon  it.  I  am  too  much  interested  in  your 
career  to  wish  you  to  delay  your  departure  a  moment  for  my  sake. 
I  can  bear  our  separation,  at  least  I  think  I  can.  I  shall  quit  the 
world — for  ever.  I  should  have  done  so  had  we  not  met.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  doing  so  when  We  did  meet — ^when — ^when  my 
dream  was  at  length  realised.  Go,  go ;  do  not  stay.  Bless  you, 
and  write  to  me,  if  I  be  alive  to  receive  your  letters." 

**I  cannot  leave  her,"  thought  the  harrowed  Tancred.  **It 
never  shall  be  said  of  me  that  I  could  blight  a  woman's  life  or 
break  her  heart."  But,  just  as  he  was  advancing,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  servant  brought  in  a  note,  and,  without  looking  at 
Tancred,  who  had  turned  to  the  window,  disappeared.  T'he  deso- 
lation and  despair  which  had  been  impressea  on  the  countenance 
of  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair  vanished  in  an  instant,  as  she  recog- 
nised the  handwriting  of  her  correspondent.  They  were  succeeded 
by  an  expression  of  singular  excitement.  She  tore  open  the  note; 
a  stupor  seemed  to  spread  over  her  features,  and,  giving  a  faint 
nhriek,  she  fell  into  a  swoon. 

Tancred  rushed  to  her  side ;  she  was  quite  insensible,  and  pale 
as  alabaster.  The  note,  which  was  only  two  lines,  was  open  and 
extended  in  her  hands.  It  was  from  no  idle  curiosity,  but  it  wm 
impossible  for  Tancred  not  to  read  it.  He  had  one  of  those  eagle 
visions  that  nothing  could  es'cape,  and,  himself  extremely  alarmed, 
it  w^as  the  first  object  at  which  he  unconsciously  glanced  in  hia 
agitation  to  discover  the  cause  and  the  remedy  for  this  crisis.  The 
note  ran  thus — 

«  3  o*clocL 

"  Tlie  Narrow  Gauge  has  won.  We  are  utterly  done ;  arid 
Snicks  tells  me  you  bought  five  hundred  more  yesterday ^  at  ten. 
Is  it  possible  ! 

**F." 

"  Is  it  possible !"  echoed  Tancred,  as,  entrusting  Lady  Bertie  to 
her  maid,  lie  rapidly  descended  the  staircase  of  her  mansion.  He 
almost  ran  to  Davies  Street,  where  he  jumped  into  a  cab>  not  per- 
mitting the  driver  to  descend  to  let  him  in. 

"Where  to?"  asked  the  driver. 

«  The  city." 

«  What  part?" 

**  Never  mind ;  near  the  Bank." 

Alighting  from  the  cab,  Tancred  hurried  to  Sequin  Court,  and 
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sent  in  his  card  to  Sidonia,  who  in  a  few  moments  received  him. 
As  he  entered  the  great  financier's  room,  there  came  out  of  it  the 
man  called  in  Brook  Street  the  Baron. 

"Well,  how  did  your  dinner  go  off?"  said  Sidoni^  looking  with 
some  surprise  at  the  disturbed  countenance  of  Tancred. 

"  It  seems  very  ridiculous,  very  impertinent  I  fear  you  will  think 
it,"  said  Tancred,  in  a  hesitating  confused  manner,  "but  that 
person — that  person  who  has  just  left  the  room — ^I  have  a  par- 
ticular reason — ^I  have  the  greatest  desire — ^to  know  who  that 
person  is." 

"That  is  a  French  capitalist,"  replied  Sidonia,  with  a  slight 
smile,  "  an  eminent  French  capitalist — the  Baron  ViUebecque  de 
Chateau  Neuf.  He  wants  me  to  support  him  in  a  great  railroad 
enterprise  in  his  country — a  new  line  to  Strasbourg — and  looks  to 
a  great  traffic  I  suppose  in  pasties.  But  this  cannot  much  interest 
you.  What  do  you  want  really  to  know  about  him  ?  I  can  tell 
you  everything.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  him  for  years.  He 
was  the  intendant  of  Lord  Monmouth,  who  left  him  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  he  set  up  upon  this  at  Puris  as  a  millionaire. 
He  is  in  the  way  of  becoming  one,  has  bought  lands,  is  a  deputy 
and  a  baron.  He  is  rather  a  favourite  of  mine,"  added  Sidonia, 
"  and  I  have  been  able,  perhaps,  to  assist  him,  for  I  knew  him  long 
before  Lord  Monmouth  did,  in  a  very  different  position  from  that 
which  he  now  fills,  though  not  one  for  which  I  nave  less  respect. 
He  was  a  fine  comic  actor  in  the  courtly  parts,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated manager  in  Europe ;  dways  a  fearful  speculator,  but  he  is 
an  honest  feflow,  and  has  a  good  heart." 

^  He  is  a  great  friend  of  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair,"  said  Tancred, 
rather  hesitatingly. 

"Naturally,"  said  Sidonia. 

"  She  also,"  said  Tancred,  with  a  becalmed  countenance,  but  a 
palpitating  heart,  "  is,  I  believe,  much  interested  in  railroads  ?" 

"  She  is  the  most  inveterate  female  gambler  in  Europe,"  said 
Sidonia,  "  whatever  shape  her  speculations  take.  ViUebecque  is 
a  ^reat  ally  of  hers.  lie  always  had  a  weakness  for  the  English 
aristocracy,  and  remembers  that  he  owed  his  fortune  to  one  of 
them.  Lady  Bertie  was  in  great  tribulation  this  year  at  Paris : 
that  was  the  reason  she  did  not  come  over  before  Easter;  and 
ViUebecque  extricated  her  from  a  scrape.  He  would  assist  her 
now  if  he  could.  By-the-bye,  the  day  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  your  acquaintance,  she  was  here  with  ViUebecque,  an  hour 
at  my  door,  but  I  could  not  see  her;  she  pesters  me,  too,  with  her 
letters.  But  I  don't  like  feminine  finance.  I  hope  the  worthy 
baron  will  be  discreet  in  his  alliance  with  her,  for  her  affairs,  which 
I  know,  as  I  am  ob%ed  to  know  every  one's,  happen  to  be  at  this 
moment  most  critical." 

**  I  am  trespassing  on  yon  "  said  Tancred,  after  a  painful  pause 
^  but  I  am  about  to  set  sail.** 
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«When?* 

** To-morrow ;  to-daj,  if  I  could;  and  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
promise  me " 

*^  A  letter  of  introduction  and  a  letter  of  credit :  I  have  not  for- 
gotten, and  I  will  write  them  for  you  at  once."  And  Sidonia  todc 
up  his  pen  and  wrote— 

A  Letter  of  Introduotion. 

To  AIowBO  LarOi  Spamah  Priory  at  the  Conoent  of  Terra  Santit 
at  Jerusalem. 

«  Most  Holt  Father, — ^The  youth  who  will  delirer  to  you  this 
is  a  pilgrim  who  aspires  to  penetrate  the  great  Asian  m^tery.  Be 
to  him  what  you  were  to  me ;  and  may  the  God  of  Sinai,  in  whom 
we  all  beliere,  guard  over  you«  and  prosper  his  enterprise! 

«  London,  May,  1846  *  "  Sidonia  * 

^  Tou  can  read  Spanish,''  add  Sidonia,  giving  him  the  letter. 
"  The  other  I  shall  write  in  Hebrew,  which  you  will  soon  read.** 

A  Letter  ot  Credit. 
To  Adam  Besso  at  Jerusalem. 

"  London,  May,  1845. 
^Mt  good  Adam, — ^If  the  youth  who  bears  this  require  ad- 
vances, let  him  have  as  much  gold  as  would  make  the  right-hand 
lion  on  tiie  first  step  of  the  throne  of  Solomon  the  king ;  and  if  he 
want  more,  let  him  hare  as  much  as  would  form  the  lion  that  is  on 
the  left ;  and  so  on,  through  every  stair  of  the  royal  seat.  For  all 
which  will  be  responsible  to  you  the  child  of  Israel,  who  among  the 
QentUes  is  callea  ^  Sidokia." 


BOOK  m. 

CHAPTEB  L 


The  broad  moon  lingers  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Oliret,  but 
its  beam  has  long  left  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  and  the  tond> 
of  Absalom,  the  waters  of  Kedron  and  the  dark  abyss  of  Jeliosh»- 
phat.  Full  falls  its  splendour,  however,  on  the  opposite  dtf, 
vivid  and  defined  in  its  silver  blase.  A  lofty  wail,  with  turrets  and 
towers  and  frequent  gates,  unduktes  with  the  unequal  ground 
which  it  covers,  as  it  encircles  the  lost  capital  of  Jehovah.  It  is 
a  city  of  hiUs,  far  more  faxnow  than  those  of  Rome :  for  aU 
Europe  has  heard  of  Sicm  and  of  dalvaiy,  while  the  Arab  and  the 
Ass^rnan,  and  the  tribes  and  nations  beyond,  are  as  ignorant  of  tiie 
Capitolian  and  Aventiae  Mounts  as  they  are  of  the  Malvern  or  the 

couitem  nms. 

The  broad  steep  of  Sion  crowned  with  the  tower  of  D«vid| 
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nearer  stilly  Monnt  Moiiah,  with  the  gorgeous  temple  of  the  Goa  ^ 


of  Abraham,  bat  built,  alas  I  by  the  child  of  Hagar,  and  not  bj 
Sarah's  chosen  one ;  close  to  its  cedars  and  its  cypresses,  its  lofty 
spires  and  airy  arches,  the  moonlight  falls  upon  Bethesda's  pool ; 
further  on,  entered  by  the  gate  of  St.  Stepnen,  the  eye,  though 
*tis  the  noon  of  night,  traces  with  ease  the  Street  of  Grief,  a  long 
winding  ascent  to  a  vast  cupolaed  pile  that  now  covers  Gfdvary, 
called  the  Street  of  Grief^  because  there  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  human,  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrew,  race,  the  descendant  of  King 
David,  and  the  divine  Son  of  the  most  favoured  of  women,  twice 
sank  under  that  burden  of  suffering  and  shame  which  is  now 
throughout  all  Christendom  the  emblem  of  triumph  and  of  honour; 
passing  over  groups  and  masses  of  houses  built  of  stone,  with  ter- 
raced roofs,  or  surmounted  with  small  domes,  we  reach  the  hill  of 
Salem,  where  Melehisedek  built  his  mystic  citadel;  and  still  re- 
mains the  hill  of  Scopas,  where  Titos  gased  up<Mi  Jerusalem  on 
the  eve  of  his  final  assault.  Titus  destroyed  the  temple.  The 
religion  of  Judaea  has  in  turn  subverted  the  &nes  which  were 
raised  to  his  father  and  to  himself  in  their  imperial  capital ;  and 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  is  now  worshipped 
before  every  altar  in  Rome. 

Jerusalem  by  moonlight  1  ^Fis  a  fine  spectacle,  apart  from  all 
its  indissoluble  associations  of  awe  and  beauty.  The  mitigating 
hour  softens  the  austerity  of  a  mountain  landscape  magnificent  in 
outline,  however  harsh  and  severe  in  detail ;  and,  while  it  retains 
all  its  sublimity,  removes  much  of  the  savage  sternness  of  the 
strange  and  unrivalled  scene.  A  fortified  city,  ahnost  surrounded 
by  ravines,  and  rising  in  the  centre  of  chaias  of  far-spreading  hills, 
occasionallv  offering,  through  their  rocky  glens,  the  gleams  of  a 
distant  and  richer  land! 

The  moon  has  sunk  behind  tiie  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
stars  in  the  darker  sky  shine  doubly  bright  over  the  sacred  city. 
The  all-pervading  stillness  is  broken  by  a  breeze,  that  seems  to 
have  travelled  over  the  plain  of  Sharon  firom  the  sea.  It  wails 
among  the  tombs,  and  sighs  among  the  cypress  groves.  The 
palm-tree  trembles  as  it  passes,  as  if  it  were  a  spirit  of  woe. 
Is  it  the  breeze  that  has  travelled  over  the  plain  of  Sharon  from 
the  sea? 

Or  is  it  the  haunting  Toioe  of  prophets  mourning  over  the  city 
that  they  could  not  save  ?  Theur  spirits  surely  would  Hne^er  on 
the  land  where  their  Creator  had  deigned  to  dwell,  and  over 
whose  impendmg  fate  Omnipotence  had  shed  human  tears.  From 
this  Mount!  mio  can  but  believe  that,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
firom  the  summit  of  the  Ascension,  the  great  departed  of  Israel 
assemble  to  gaze  upon  the  battitements  of  their  mystic  city? 
There  might  be  counted  heroes  and  sages,  who  need  shrink  from 
no  rivalry  with  the  brightest  and  the  wisest  of  other  lands;  but 
the  lawgiver  of  the  time  oi  the  Pharaohs,  whose  Uiws  are  still 


; 
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^         Ae  monarch,  whose  reign  has  ceased  for  three  thonsand 

/whose  wisdom  is  a  proverb  in  all  nations  of  the  earth; 

/ier,  whose  doctrines  have  modelled  civilised  Europe ;— the 

i  of  legislators,  the  greatest  of  administrators,  and  the 

Mi  of  reformers — ^what  race,  extinct  or  living,  can  produce 

^1^  w  such  men  as  these  1 

The  last  light  is  extinguished  in  the  village  of  Bethany.  The 
wailing  breeze  has  become  a  moaning  wind ;  a  white  film  spreads 
over  the  purple  sky;  the  stars  are  veiled,  the  stars  are  hid;  all 
becomes  as  dark  as  the  waters  of  Eedron  and  the  valley  of  JehD-> 
shaphat.  The  tower  of  David  merges  into  obscurity ;  no  longer 
glitter  the  minarets  of  the  mosque  of  Omar ;  Bethesda's  angelic 
waters,  the  gate  of  Stephen,  the  street  of  sacred  sorrow,  the  hill 
of  Salem  and  the  heights  of  Scopas,  can  no  longer  be  discerned. 
Alone  in  the  increasing  darkness,  while  the  very  line  of  the  walls 
gradually  eludes  the  eye,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a 
beacon  ught. 

And  why  is  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  a  beacon  light  ? 
Why,  when  it  is  idready  past  the  noon  of  darkness,  when  every 
soul  slumbers  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  deep 
repose,  except  the  howl  of  the  wild  do^  crying  to  the  wilder  wind 
— ^why  is  the  cupola  of  the  sanctuary  illumined,  though  the  hour 
has  long  since  been  numbered,  when  pilgrims  there  kneel  and 
monks  pray  ? 

An  armed  Turkish  guard  are  bivouacked  in  the  court  of  the 
church;  within  the  church  itself,  two  brethren  of  the  convent  of 
Terra  Santa  keep  holy  watch  and  ward;  while,  at  the  tomb 
beneath,  there  kneels  a  solitary  youth,  who  prostrated  himself  at 
sunset,  and  who  will  there  pass  unmoved  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
uight. 

Yet  the  pilgrim -is  not  in  communion  with  the  Latin  Church; 
neither  is  he  of  the  Church  Armenian,  or  the  Church  Greek ; 
Maronite,  Coptic,  or  Abyssinian;  these  also  are  Christian  churches 
which  cannot  call  him  child. 

He  comes  from  a  distant  and  a  northern  isle  to  bow  before  the 
tomb  of  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  because  he,  in 
common  with  all  the  people  of  ttiat  isle,  recognises  in  that 
sublime  Hebrew  incarnation  the  presence  of  a  Divine  Redeemer. 
Tlien  why  does  he  come  alone?  It  is  not  that  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  inventions  of  modem  science,  to  repair  first  to  a 
/  spot,  which  all  his  eoimtrymen  may^qually  desire  to  visit,  and  thus 
anticipate  their  hurrying  arrival.  Before  the  inventions  of  modem 
science,  all  his  countrymen  used  to  flock  hither.    Then  why  do 


they  not  now  ?  Is  the  Holy  Land  no  loneer  hallowed  ?  Is  it  not 
the  land  of  sacred  and  mysterious  troths  ?  The  land  of  heavenly 
messages  and  earthly  miracles  ?    The  lai^d  of  prophets  and  apostles  ? 


Is  it  not  the  land  upon  whose  mountains  the  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse parleyed  with  man,  and  the  flesh  of  whose  anointed  race 
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He  mystically  assutaed,  when  He  struck  the  last  blow  at  the  powers 
of  evil  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  there  are  no  peculiar  and  eternal 
qualities  in  a  land  thus  visited,  which  distinguish  it  from  all  others? 
That  Palestine  is  like  Normandy  or  Yorkshire,  or  eyen  Attica  or 
Bome.  J 

There  may  Be  some  who,  maintain  this ;  there  have  «been  some, 
and  those,  too,  among  the  wisest  and  the  wittiest  of  the  northern 
and  western  races,  who,  touched  by  a  presumptuous  jealousy  of 
the  long  predominance  of  that  oriental  intellect  to  which  they 
owed  their  civilisation,  would  have  persuaded  themselves  and  the 
world  that  the  traditions  of  Sinai  and  Calvary  were  fables.  Half 
a  century  ago,  Europe  made  a  violent  and  apparently  successful 
efifort  to  disembarrass  itself  of  its  Asian  faith.  The  most  power- 
ful and  the  most  civilised  of  its  kingdoms,  about  to  conquer  the 
rest,  shut  up  its  churches,  desecrated  its  altars,  massacred  and  per- 
secuted their  sacred  servants,  and  announced  that  the  Hebrew 
creeds  which  Simon  Peter  brought  from  Palestine,  aijd  which  his 
successors  revealed  to  Clovis,  were  a  mockery  and  a  fiction.  What  • 
has  been  the  result  ?  In  every  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet  of 
that  great  kingdom,  the  divine  image  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
Hebrews  has  been  again  raised  amid  the  homage  of  kneeling 
millions ;  while,  in  the  heart  of  its  bright  and  witty  capital,  the 
nation  has  erected  the  most  gorgeous  of  modern  temples,  and  con- 
secrated its  marble  and  golden  walls  to  the  name,  and  memory,  and 
celestial  efficacy  of  a  Hebrew  woman. 

The  country  of  which  the  solitary  pilgrim,  kneeling  at  this 
moment  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  a  native,  had  not  actively 
shared  in  that  insurrection  against  the  first  and  second  Testament, 
which  distinguished  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  more 
«han  six  hundred  years  before,  it  had  sent  its  king,  and  the  flower 
of  its  peers  and  people,  to  rescue  Jerusalem  from  those  whom  they 
considered  infidels  I  and  now,  instead  of  the  third  crusade,  they 
expend  their  superfluous  energies  in  the  construction  of  railroads. 

The  failure  of  the  European  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  on  which 
such  vast  treasure,  such  prodigies  of  valour,  and  such  ardent  belief 
had  been  wasted,  has  been  one  of  those  circumstances  which  have 
tended  to  disturb  the  faith  of  Europe,  although  it  should  have 
carried  convictions  of  a  very  different  character.  The  Crusaders 
looked  upon  the  Saracens  as  infidels,  whereas  the  children  of  the 
Desert  bore  a  much  nearer  afi^ty  to  the  sacred  corpse  that  had, 
for  a  brief  space,  consecrated  the  holy  sepulchre,  than  any  of  the 
invading  host  of  Europe.-  The  same  blood  flowed  in  their  yeius, 
and  they  recognised  the  divine  missions  both  of  Moses  and  of  his 
greater  successor.  In  an  age  so  deficient  in  physiological  learning 
as  the  twelfth  century,  the  mysteries  of  race  were  unknown. 
Jerusalem,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  will  eyer  remain  the  appanage 
either  of  Israel  or  of  Ishmael ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  those  great 
yicissitudes,  whiicb  are  no  doubt  impending  for  the  East,  there  be 
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any  attempt  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  Dayid  a  prince  of  the 
Honse  of  Coburg  or  Deuxponts,  the  same  fate  will  doubtless  await 
him  as,  with  all  their  brilliant  qualities  and  all  the  Bympathy  of 
Europe,  was  the  final  doom  of  tne  Godfreys,  the  Baldwins,  and  the 
Lusi^nans.  ^ 

Lue  them,  the  ancestor  of  the  kneeling  pilgrim  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  with  his  tall  lance  and  his  bnmisbed  armour :  but  his 
descendant,  though  not  less  daring  and  not  less  full  of  faith,  could 
profit  by  the  splendid  but  fruitless  achievements  of  the  first  Tan- 
cred  de  Montacute.  Our  hero  came  on  this  new  crusade  with  an 
humble  and  contrite  spirit  to  pour  forth  his  perplexities  and  sor- 
rows on  the  tomb  of  his  Redeemer,  and  to  ask  counsel  of  the 
sacred  scenes  which  the  presence  of  that  Redeemer  and  his  great 
predecessors  had  consecrated. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Near  the  gate  of  Sion,  there  is  a  small,  still,  hilly  street,  the 
houses  of  which,  as  is  general  in  the  East,  present  to  the  passenger, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  portal,  only  blank  walls,  built, 
as  they  are  at  Jerusalem,  of  stone,  and  very  lofty.  These  walls 
commonly  enclose  a  court,  and,  though  their  exterior  offers  always 
a  sombre  and  often  squalid  appearance,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  within  you  may  not  be  wetcomed  with  cheerfulness  and  eyen 
luxury. 

At  this  moment  a  man  in  the  Syrian  dress,  turban  and  flowine 
robe,  is  passing  throucfa  one  of  the  gateways  of  this  street,  and 
entering  the  large  quadrangle  to  which  it  leads.  It  is  surrounded 
by  arcades ;  on  one  side  indications  of  commerce,  piles  of  chests, 
cases,  and  barrels ;  the  other  eerring  for  such  simple  stables  as  are 
sufficient  in  the  East.  Grouong  tins  quadrangle,  the  stranger 
passed  by  a  corridor  into  a  square  garden  of  orange  and  lemon 
tre^  and  fountains.  This  garden  court  was  surrounded  by  in- 
habited chambers,  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  passing  through  a  low 
arch  at  the  side,  and  tihen  momiting  a  few  steps,  he  was  at  once 
admitted  into  a  spacious  and  stately  chamber.  Its  lofty  ceiling 
was  vaulted  and  lightly  painted  in  arabesque;  its  fioor  was  of 
white  marble,  varied  with  mosaics  of  fruit  and  flowers ;  it  was 
panelled  with  cedar,  and  in  six  of  the  principal  panels  were  Arabic 
inscriptions  emblazoned  in  bine  and  gold.  At  the  top  of  this  hall, 
and  ranguag  down  its  two  sides,  was  a  divan  or  seat  raised  about 
one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  covered  with  silken  cushions;  and 
the  marble  floor  before  this  divan  was  ^read  at  intervals  with 
small  bright  Persian  carpets. 

In  this  chamber  some  half  doseen  persons  were  seated  in  the 
Eastern  fashion^  and  smoking  either  the  dioice  tobacooes  of  Syria 
through  the  cheny-wood  or  jasmine  tube  of  a  Toxkish  or  Egyp- 
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tian  chibonqtie,  or  inhaling  through  rose-water  the  more  artificud 
flaronr  of  the  nargilly,  which  is  the  hookah  of  the  Lerant.  If  a 
^est  found  his  pipe  exhausted,  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  imme- 
diately a  negro  page  appeared,  dressed  m  scarlet  or  in  white,  and» 
learning  his  pleasure,  returned  in  a  few  moments,  and  bowing  pre- 
sented him  with  a  fresh  and  illumined  chibouque.  At  intervals, 
these  attendants  appeared  without  a  summons,  and  offered  cups 
of  Mocha  coffee  or  vases  of  sherbet. 

The  lord  of  this  divan,  who  was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  reclining  on  embroidered  cushions  of  various  colours,  and 
using  a  nargilly  of  fine  workmanship,  was  a  man  much  above  the 
common  height,  being  at  least  six  leet  two  without  his  red  cap  of 
Fez,  though  so.  well  proportioned,  that  you  would  not  at  the  first 
glance  give  him  credit  for  such  a  stature.  He  was  extremely 
handsome,  retaining  ample  renuduB  of  one  of  those  countenances 
of  blended  regularity  and  lustre  which  are  found  only  in  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race.  Though  he  was  fiftv  years  of  age, 
time  had  scarcely  brought  a  wrinkle  to  his  stiU  brilliant  com- 
plexion, while  his  large,  soft,  dark  eyes,  his  arched  brow,  his 
well-proportioned  nose,  his  small  mouth  and  oval  cheek  presented 
altogether  one  of  those  faces  which,  in  spite  of  long  centuries 
of  ^ysical  suffering  and  moral  degradation,  still  haunt  the  cities 
of  Aaa  Minor,  the  isles  of  Oreece,  and  the  Syrian  coasts.  It 
is  the  archetype  of  manly  beauty,  the  tradition  of  those  races  who 
have  wandered  the  least  from  Pacadiae,  and  who,  notwithstanding^ 
many  vicissitudes  and  much  misery,  are  still  acted  upon  by  the 
same  elemental  agencies  as  infiuenced  the  Patriarchs ;  are  warmed 
by  the  same  sun,  freshened  by  the  same  air,  and  nourished  by  the 
same  earth  as  Peered,  and  invigorated  and  sustained  the  earlier 
generations.  The  costume  of  the  East  certainly  does  not  exagge- 
rate the  fatal  progress  of  time ;  if  a  figure  becomes  too  portlv,  Qie 
flowing  robe  conceals  the  incumbrance  which  is  agmvated  by  a 
western  dress;  he,  too,  who  wears  a  turban  has  little  dread  of  grey 
hairs ;  a  grizzly  beard  indeed  has  few  charms,  but  whether  it  were 
the  lenity  of  time  or  the  skill  of  his  barber  in  those  arts  in  which 
Asia  is  as  experienced  as  Europe,  the  beard  of  the  master  of  the 
divan  became  the  rest  of  his  impearance,  and  flowed  to  his  waist 
in  rich  dark  curls,  lending  additioiial  dignity  to  a  countenance  of 
which  the  expression  was  at  the  same  time  ^nd  and  benignant. 

Upon  the  right  <^  the  master  of  the  divan  was,  smoking  a 
jasnune  pipe,  Sch^nff  Effendi,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  of  Arab 
race,  a  dars  face  in  a  white  turban,  ndld  and  imperturbable,  and 
seated  as  erect  on  his  crossed  legs  as  if  he  were  administering 
justice,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  individual  who  was  on  the 
left  of  the  host,  who  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  mass  of 
brilliant  garments  huddled  together,  had  not  the  gurfi^ling  sound 
of  the  nargiUy  occasionally  asanred  the  spectator  that  it  was 
animated  by  human  breath*    This  person  was  apparently  yingon 
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his  back,  his  face  hid,  his  form  not  to  be  traced,  a  wild  conilision 
of  shawls  and  cushions,  out  of  which,  like  some  wily  and  dsmgeroua 
reptile,  glided  the  spiral  inyolutions  of  his  pipe.  |  Next  to  the 
Invisible  sat  a  little  wiry  man  with  a  red  nose,  sparkling  eyes, 
and  a  white  beard.  His  black  turban  intimated  tnat  he  was  a 
Hebrew,  and  indeed  he  was  well  known  as  Barizy  of  the  Tower, 
a  description  which  he  had  obtained  from  his  residence  near  the 
Tower  of  David,  and  which  distinguished  him  from  his  cousin, 
who  was  called  Barizy  of  the  Gate.  Further  on  an  Armenian 
Ik'om  Stambool,  in  his  dark  robes  and  black  protuberant  head-dress, 
resembling  a  colossal  truffle,  solaced  himself  with  a  cherry-stick 
which  reminded  him  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  he  found  a  companion 
in  this  fashion  in  the  young  officer  of  a  Frencli  brig  of  war 
anchored  at  Beiroot,  and  who  had  obtained  leave  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land,  as  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  women  of  Bethlehem,  of  whose 
beauty  he  had  heard  much. 

As  the  new  comer  entered  the  haU,^  he  shuffled  off  his  slippers 
at  the  threshold,  and  then  advancing,  and  pressing  a  hand  to  his 
brow,  his  mouth  and  his  heart,  a  salutation  whicn  signifies,  that 
an  thought,  speech,  and  feeling  he  was  faithful  to  his  host,  and 
which  Mutation  was  immediately  returned,  he  took  his  seat  upon 
the  divan,  and  the  master  of  the  house  letting  the  flexible  tube  of 
his  nargilly  fall  on  one  of  the  cushions,  and  clapping  his  hands,  a 
page  immediately  brought  a  pipe  to  the  new  guest.  |  This  was 
Signor  Fasqualigo,  one  of  those  noble  Venetian  names 'that  every 
now  and  then  turn  up  in  the  Levant,  and  borne  in  the  present  case 
by  a  descendant  of  a  family  who  for  centuries  had  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  some  of  the  smaller  consular  offices  of  the  Syrian 
coast.  Signor  Fasqualigo  had  instaJled  his  son  as  deputy  in  the 
ambiguous  agency  at  Jaffa  which  he  described  as  a  vice-consulate, 
and  himself  principally  resided  at  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  was 
the  prime  gossip,  or  second  only  to  his  rival,  Barizy  of  the  Tower. 
He  had  only  taken  a  preliminary  puff  of  his  chibouque,  to  be 
convinced  that  there  was  no  fear  of  its  being  extiuguisned,  before 
he  said — 

^  So  there  was  a  fine  pilgrimage  last  night ;  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  lighted  up  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  an  extra  guard 
in  tne  court,  and  only  the  Spanish  prior  and  two  brethren  per- 
mitted to  enter.  It  must  be  10,000  piastres  at  least  in  the  coffcTB 
of  the  Terra  Santa.  Well,  they  want  something  I  It  is  a  long 
cime  since  we  have  had  a  Latin  pilgrim  in  £1  Khuds." 

*'  And  they  say,  after  all,  that  this  was  not  a  Latin  pjlgrim,'' 
said  Barizy  of  the  Tower. 

"  He  could  not  have  been  one  of  my  people,"  said  the  Armenian, 
**  or  he  never  would  have  gone  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the 
Spanish  prior." 

«  Had  he  been  one  of  your  people,"  said  Fasqualigo,  «he  could 
net  have  paid  10,000  piastres  for  a  pilgrimage." 
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^I  am  snre  a  Greek  never  would,"  said  Barizy,  ^unless  he 
were  a  Russian  prince." 

*'  And  a  Russian  does  not  care  much  for  rosaries  unless  they  are 
made  of  diamonds,"  said  Pasqualigo. 

<'  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  this  morning,"  said  Barizy  of  the 
Tower,  "  it  is  a  brother  of  the  Queen  of  England." 

"  I  was  thinking  it  might  be  that,"  said  Pasqualigo,  nettled  at 
his  rival's  early  mformation,  ''the  moment  I  heard  he  was  an 
Englishman." 

**  The  English  do  not  believe  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  said  the 
Armeniau,  calmly. 

"  They  do  not  believe  in  our  blessed  Saviour,"  said  Pasqualigo, 
*'but  they  do  believe  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

Pasqualigo's  strong  point  was  theology,  and  there  were  few 
persons  in  Jerusalem  wno  on  this  head  ventured  to  maintain  an 
argument  with  him. 

*'How  do  you  know  that  the  pilgrim  is  an  Englishman?"  asked 
their  host. 

<'  Because  his  servants  told  me  so,"  said  Pasqualigo. 

''  He  has  got  an  English  general  for  the  princip^  officer  of  his 
household,"  said  Barizy,  "  which  looks  like  blood  royal — a  very  fine 
man,  who  passes  the  whole  day  at  the  English  consulate." 

"  They  have  taken  a  house  in  the  Via  Dolorosa,"  said  Pasqualigo. 

"  Of  Hassan  Ncjed  ?"  continued  Barizy  of  the  Tower,  clutching 
the  words  out  of  his  rival's  grasp ;  "  Hassan  asked  five  thousand 
piastres  per  month,  and  they  gave  it  1    What  think  you  of  that  ?" 

''He  must  indeed  be  an  Englishman,"  said  Scheriff  Effendi, 
takiiig  his  pipe  slowly  from  his  mouth/  There  was  a  dead  silence 
w^hcn  he  spoke ;  he  was  much  respected. 

"  He  is  very  young,"  said  Barizy  of  the  Tower ;  "  younger  tliau 
the  queen,  which  is  one  reasou  why  he  is  not  on  the  throne,  for  in 
England  the  eldest  always  succeeds,  except  in  moveables,  and  those 
always  go  to  the  youngest." 

Barizy  of  the  Tower,  though  he  gave  up  to  P^ualigo  in  theo- 
logy, partly  from  delicacy,  being  a  Jew,  would  yield  to  no  man  in 
Jerusalem  in  his  knowledge  of  law. 

"  If  he  goes  on  at  this  rate,"  said  the  Armenian,  "  he  will  soon 
spend  all  his  money ;  this  place  is  dearer  than  Stambool." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  his  spending  all  his  money,"  said  their 
host,  "  for  the  young  man  has  brought  me  such  a  letter,  that  if  he 
were  to  tell  me  to  rebuild  the  temple,  I  must  /io  it." 

"  And  who  is  this  young  man,  Besso  ?"  exclaimed  the  Invisible, 
starting  up,  and  himself  exhibiting  a  youthful  countenance  ;  fair, 
almost  effeminate,  no  beard,  a  slight  moustache,  his  features  too 
delicate,  but  his  brow  finely  arched,  and  his  blue  eye  glittering 
with  fire. 

"  He  is  an  English  lord,"  said  Besso,  "  and  one  of  the  greatest ; 
that  is  alll  know." 
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^And  why  does  he  come  here?"  inquired  the  yovth.  ^Th» 
English  do  not  make  pilgrimae^es.'' 

**  Tet  you  have  heard  what  he  has  done.** 

**  And  why  is  this  silent  Frenchman  smoking  your  Latakia»''  he 
continued  in  a  low  roiee.  ^  He  comes  to  Jentsalem  at  the  same 
time  as  this  Englishman.  There  is  more  in  this  than  meets  our 
eye.  Ton  do  not  know  the  northern  nations.  They  exist  only 
in  political  combinations.  Ton  are  not  a  politician^  my  Besso. 
Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  hear  more  of  tins  Englishmaoy  and  of 
bis  doing  something  else  than  pravinjg  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

*<It  may  be  so,  most  noble  Emir,  but»  as  you  say,  I  am  no 
politician.'' 

"  Would  that  you  were,  my  Besso  I  It  would  be  well  for  you 
and  for  all  of  us.  See  now/'  he  added  in  a  whiq>er»  **  that  appa- 
rently inanimate  mass,  Scheriff  Effendi,  that  man  hsB  a  political 
head,  he  understands  a  combination,  he  is  going  to  smuggle  me 
five  thousand  EngUsh  muskets  into  the  Desert,  he  will  deliver 
them  to  a  Bedoueen  tribe,  who  have  engaged  to  conrey  them 
safely  to  the  Mountain.  There,  what  do  you  think  of  that»  my 
Besso !  Do  you  know  now  what  are  politics  ?  Tell  the  Bose  of 
Sharon  of  it.  She  will  say  it  is  beautiM.  Ask  the  Rose  what 
she  thinks  of  it,  my  Besso.*' 

"  WeU,  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow." 

**  I  have  done  well ;  have  I  not  ?" 

**  You  are  satisfied ;  that  is  welL" 

"  Not  quite,  my  Besso ;  but  I  can  be  satisfied  if  jou  please. 
Tou  see  that  Scheriff  Effendi  there,  sitting  like  an  Afhte— he  will 
not  give  me  the  muskets  unless  I  pay  nim  for  them — and  the 
Bedoueen  chief,  he  will  not  carrv  the  arms  unless  I  give  him  10,000 

Siastres.  Now  if  you  will  pay  tnese  people  for  me,  my  Besso,  and 
educt  the  expenses  from  mj  Lebanon  Loan  when  it  is  negotiated, 
that  would  be  a  great  service.  Now,  now,  my  Besso,  sludl  it  be 
done  ?"  he  continued  with  the  coaxing  voice  and  vdth  the  wheed- 
ling manner  of  a  girl.  "  You  shall  have  any  terms  you  like,  and 
I  wi}l  always  love  you  so,  my  Besso.  Let  it  be  done,  let  it  be  done  I 
I  will  go  down  on  my  knees  and  kiss  your  hand  before  the  French- 
man, which  will  spreiEMl  your  fame  tluroughout  Europe,  and  make 
Louis  Philippe  take  you  for  the  first  man  in  Syria,  if  you  will  do 
it  for  me.  Dear,  dear  Besso,  you  will  pay  that  old  camel  Scheriff 
Effendi  for  me— will  you  not?— and  please  the  Bose  of  Shanm  as 
much  as  me!" 

^My  prince,"  said  Besso,  '^have  a  firesh  pipe;  I  never  can 
transact  business  after  sunset." 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Sidonia  had  given  Tancred  a 
letter  of  credit  on  Besso.  He  is  the  same  Besso  who  was  the 
friend  at  Jerusalem  of  Contarini  Fleming,  and  this  is  the  same 
chamber  in  which  Contarini,  his  host,  and  others  who  were  present, 
inscribed  one  night,  before  their  final  separation,  certain  sentenees 
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in  the  panels  of  the  walls.  The  origiiuil  writing  remainsy  but 
Bessoy  e»  we  haye  already  seen,  has  had  the  sentences  emblazoned 
in  a  manner  more  permanent  and  more  striking  to  the  eye.  They 
may,  howeyer,  be  both  seen  by  all  those  who  yisit  Jerosalem,  and 
who  enjoy  the  flowing  hospitality  and  experience  the  boundless 
benevolence  of  this  prince  of  Hebrew  mercoants. 


CHAPTEE  m. 

The  Christian  oonyents  fdnm  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  modern  Jerusalem.  There  are  three  principal  ones :  the 
Latin  Conyent  of  Terra  Santa,  founded,  it  is  beHeyed,  during  the 
last  crusade,  and  richly  endowed  by  the  kings  of  Christendom ; 
the  Armenian  and  the  Ghreek  convents,  whose  revenues  are  also 
considerable,  but  derived  from  the  nmnerons  pilgrims  of  their  dif- 
ferent churches,  who  annually  visit  the  Holy  sepulchre,  and  gene- 
rally during  their  sojourn  reode  within  the  walls  of  their  respec- 
tive  religious  houses.  To  be  competent  to  supply  such  accommo- 
dation, it  will  easily  be  apprehended  that  they  are  of  considerable 
size.  They  are  in  truth  monastic  establishments  of  the  first  class : 
as  large  as  citadels,  and  almost  as  strong.  Lofty  stone  walls  enclose 
an  area  of  acres,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  an  irregular  mass  of 
buildings  and  enclosures;  courts  of  all  shapes,  galleries  of  cells, 
roofs,  terraces,  gardens,  corridors,  churches,  houses,  and  even 
streets.  Sometimes  as  many  as  five  thousand  pilgrims  have  been 
lodged,  fed,  and  tended  during  Easter  in  one  of  these  convents. 

Not  in  that  of  Terra  Santa,  of  which  a  Protestant  traveller, 
passing  for  a  pilgrim,  is  often  the  only  annual  guest;  as  Tancred 
at  present.  Jm  a  white-washed  cell,  clean,  and  efficiently  airy  and 
spacious,  Tancred  was  lying  on  an  iron  bedstead,  the  only  perma- 
nent furniture  of  the  chamber,  with  the  exception  of  a  crucifix, 
but  well  suited  to  the  fervent  and  procreative  clime.  He  was 
unoking  a  Turkish  pipe  which  stretched  nearly  across  the  apart- 
ment, and  his  Italian  attendant,  Baroni,  on  one  knee,  was  arrang- 
ing the  bowl. 

**  I  begin  rather  to  like  it,"  said  Tancred. 

"  I  am  sure  you  would,  my  lord.  In  this  country  it  is  like  mo- 
ther's milk,  nor  is  it  possible  to  make  way  without  it.  'Tis  the 
finest  tobacco  of  Tiatakia,  the  choicest  in  the  world,  and  I  have 
smoked  all.  I  begged  it  myself  from  Signer  Besso,  whose  divan 
is  renowned,  the  day  I  called  on  him  with  your  lordship's  letter. 

Saying  this,  Baroni  quickly  rose— a  man  from  thirty-two  to 
thirty-five — ^rather  under  the  middle  height,  slender,  lithe,  and 
pliant;  a  long  black  beard,  cleared  off  his  chin  when  in  Europe, 
and  concealed  under  his  cravat,  but  always  ready  for  the  Orient, 
whiskers  closely  shaved  but  strongly  marked,  sallow,  an  aquiHne 
lose,  wliite  teeth,  a  sparkling  bl^k  eye.    His  costume  entirely 
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white,  fashion  Mamlonk — that  is  to  say,  trowsers  of  a  prodigious 
width,  and  a  light  jacket;  a  white  shawl  wound  round  his  waist, 
enclosing  his  dagger;  another  forming  his  spreading  turban. 
Temperament,  remarkable  yivacitj  modified  by  extraordinary 
experience. 

Availing  himself  of  the  previous  permission  of  his  master, 
Baroni,  having  arranged  the  pipe,  seated  himself  cross-legged  on 
the  floor. 

"  And  what  are  they  doing  about  the  house  ?"  inquired  Tancred. 

**  They  will  be  all  stowed  to-day,"  replied  Baroni. 

<'  I  shall  not  quit  this  place,''  said  Tancred ;  ^  I  wish  to  be 
quite  undisturbed." 

"Be  not  alarmed,  my  lord;  they  are  amused.  The  colonel 
never  quits  the  consiilate ;  dines  there  every  day,  and  tells  stories 
about  the  Peninsular  war  and  the  Bellamont  cavalry,  just  as  he  did 
on  board ;  Mr.  Bernard  is  always  with  the  English  bishop,  who  is 
delighted  to  have  an  addition  to  his  congregation,  which  is  not 
too  much,  consisting  of  his  own  family,  the  English  and  Prussian 
consuls,  and  five  Jews,  whom  they  have  converted  at  twenty 
piastres  a-week ;  but  I  know  thejr  are  going  to  strike  for  wages. 
As  for  the  doctor,  he  has  not  a  mmute  to  himself.  The  governor's 
wife  has  already  sent  for  liim ;  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  harem ; 
has  felt  all  their  pulses  without  seeing  any  of  their  faces,  and  his 
medicine  chest  is  m  danger  of  being  exhausted  before  your  lord* 
ship  requires  its  aid/' 

"  Take  care  that  they  are  comfortable,"  said  Tancred. 

"And  what  does  your  lordship  wish  to  do  to-day?" 

"  I  must  go  to  Gethsemane." 

«'Tis  the  shofr  of  an  arrow;  go  out  by  the  gate  of  Sion,  pass 
through  the  Turkish  cemetery,  cross  the  Kedron,  which  is  so  dry 
tliis  weather  that  you  may  do  so  in  your  slippers,  and  you  will  find 
the  remnant  of  an  olive  grove  at  the  base  of  the  mount." 

"  You  talk  as  if  you  were  giving  a  direction  in  London." 

*'  I  wish  I  knew  London  as  well  as  I  know  Jerusalem !  This  is  not 
a  very  great  place,  and  I  think  I  have  been  here  twenty  times. 
Why,  I  made  eight  visits  here  in  '40  and  '41 ;  twice  from  England, 
and  six  times  from  Egypt." 

"  Active  work ! " 

"  Ah !  those  were  times  I    If  the  Pasha  had  taken  M.  de  Sidonia's 

advice,  in  '41,  something  would  have  happened  in  this  city *' 

And  here  Baroni  pulled  up :  "Your  lordship's  pipe  draws  easy  ?" 

"  Vei7  well.     And  when  was  your  first  visit  here,  Baroni?" 

"  When  M.  de  Sidonia  travelled.  I  came  in  his  suite  from 
Naples,  eighteen  years  ago,  the  next  Annunciation  of  om*  blessed 
Lady,"  and  he  crossed  himself. 

"  You  must  have  been  very  young  then  ?" 

"  Young  enough ;  but  it  was  thought,  I  suppose,  that  I  could 
light  a  pipe.     We  were  seven  when  we  left  NnjOe?,  all  picked 
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men;  bnt  I  was  the  only  one  who  was  in  Paragnay  with  M.  de 
Sidonia,  and  that  was  nearlj  the  end  of  our  trarelsy  which  lasted 
five  years/' 

**  And  what  became  of  the  rest  ?** 

"  Got  ill  or  got  stupid;  no  mercy  in  either  case  with  M.  de  Sidonia, 
packed  off  instantly,  wherever  you  may  be ;  whatever  money  you 
Hke,  but  go  you  must.  If  you  were  in  the  middle  of  the  desert, 
and  the  least  grumbling,  you  would  be  spliced  on  a  camel,  and  a 
Bedoueen  tribe  would  be  hired  to  take  you  to  the  nearest  city, 
Damascus  or  Jerusalem,  or  anywhere,  with  an  order  on  Signor 
Besso,  or  some  other  signor,  to  pay  them." 

**  Aid  you  were  never  invalided  ?" 

^ Never;  I  was  young  and  used  to  tumble  about  as  long  as 
lean  remember  day;  but  it  was  sharp  practice  sometimes;  five 
years  of  such  work  as  few  men  have  been  through.  It  educated 
me  and  opened  my  mind  amazingly." 

"  It  seems  to  have  done  so,"  said  Tancred,  quietly. 

Shortly  after  this,  Tancred,  attended  b^  Baroni,  passed  the  gate 
of  Sion.  Not  a  human  being  was  visible,  except  the  Turkish 
sentries.  It  was  midsummer,  but  no  words  and  no  Experience  of 
other  places  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  canicular  heat  of  Jerusalem. 
Bengal,  Egypt,  even  Nubia,  are  nothing  to  it ;  in  these  countries 
there  are  rivers,  trees,  shade,  and  breezes ;  but  Jerusalem  at  mid- 
day in  midsummer  is  a  city  of  stone  in  a  land  of  iron  with  a  sky  of 
brass.  The  wild  glare  and  savage  lustre  of  the  landscape  are 
themselves  awful.  We  have  all  read  of  the  man  who  had  lost  his 
shadow — ^this  is  a  shadowless  world.  Everything  is  so  flaming  and 
so  clear,  that  it  would  remind  one  of  a  Chinese  painting,  but  that 
the  scene  is  one  too  bold  and  wild  for  the  imagination  of  the 
Mongol  race. 

"  There,"  said  Baroni,  pointing  to  a  group  of  most  ancient  olive 
trees  at  the  base  of  the  opposite  hill,  and  speaking  as  if  he  wepe 
showing  the  way  to  Kensington — "  there  is  Gethsemane ;  the  path 
to  the  right  leads  to  Bethany." 

"  Leave  me  now,"  said  Tancred. 

There  are  moments  when  we  must  be  alone,  and  Tancred  had 
fixed  upon  this  hour  for  visiting  Gethsemane,  because  he  felt 
assured  that  no  one  would  be  stirring.  Descending  Mount  Sion, 
and  crossing  Kedron,  he  entered  the  sacred  grove. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  sun  had  been  declining  for  some  hours,  the  glare  of  the  earth 
had  subsided,  the  fervour  of  the  air  was  allayed.  A  caravan  came 
winding  round  the  hills,  with  manjr  camels  and  persons  in  rich, 
bright  Syrian  dresses ;  a  congregation  that  had  assembled  at  the 
church  of  the  Ascension  on  Mount  Olivet  had  broken  up,  and  the 
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side  of  the  hill  was  studded  with  hrilliant  and  pictoresque  groups; 
the  standard  of  the  Crescent  floated  on  the  tower  of  Daiid ;  there 
was  the  clang  of  Turkish  music,  and  the  govemop  of  the  citj,  with 
a  numerous  caralcade,  might  he  discerned  on  Mount  Moriah,  cara^ 
coUng  without  the  walls ;  a  procession  of  women  hearing  classir 
vases  on  their  heads,  who  had  heen  fetching  the  waters  of  Siloah 
from  the  well  of  Joh,  came  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  wind 
their  way  to  the  gate  of  Stephen  and  enter  Jerusalem  hy  ihe  street 
of  Calvary. 

Tancrcd  came  forth  from  the  garden  of  (}ethsemane,  his  fiuse 
was  flushed  with  the  rapt  stillness  of  pious  ecstacy;  hours  had 
vanished  during  his  passionate  reverie,  and  he  stared  upon  the 
declining  sun. 

<<  The  path  to  the  right  leads  to  Bethany."  The  force  of  asso- 
ciation brought  back  the  lost  words  that  he  had  heard  firom  a 
human  voice.  And  can  he  sleep  without  seeing  Bethany?  He 
mounts  the  path.  What  a  landscape  surrounds  him  as  he  moves  1 
What  need  for  nature  to  be  fair  m  a  scene  like  this,  where  not 
a  spot  is  visible  that  is  not  heroic  or  sacred,  consecrated  or 
memorable ;  not  a  rock  that  is  not  the  cave  of  prophets ;  not  a 
valley  that  is  not  the  vaUey  of  heaven-anointed  kings ;  not  a  moan- 
tain  that  is  not  the  mountain  of  God  I 

Before  him  is  a  living,  a  yet  breathing  and  existing  city,  which 
Assyrian  monarchs  came  down  to  besiege,  which  the  chariots  of 
Pharaohs  encompassed,  which  Roman  Emperors  have  personally 
assailed,  for  which  Saladin  and  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  Desert  and 
Christendom,  Asia  and  Europe,  struggled  in  rival  chivalry — a  city 
which  Mahomet  sighed  to  rule,  and  over  which  the  creator  alike 
of  Assyrian  kings  and  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  Roman  Ceesars,  the 
frame  r  alike  of  the  Desert  and  of  Christendom,  poured  forth  the 
full  efl'usion  of  his  divinely  human  sorrow. 

What  need  of  cascade  and  of  cataract,  the  deep  green  turf,  the 
foliage  of  the  fairest  trees,  the  impenetrable  forest,  the  abounding 
river,  mountains  of  glaciered  crest,  the  voice  of  birds,  the  bounding 
forms  of  beauteous  animals, — all  sights  and  sounds  of  material 
loveliness  that  might  become  the  delicate  ruins  of  some  archaic 
theatre,  or  the  lingering  fanes  of  some  forgotten  f^ith!  They 
would  not  be  observed  as  the  eye  seized  on  Sion  and  Calvary ;  the 
gates  of  Bethlehem  and  Damascus ;  the  hill  of  Titus ;  the  mosque 
of  Mahomet  and  the  tomb  of  Christ.  The  view  of  Jerusalem  is 
the  history  of  the  world;  it  is  more,  it  is  the  history  of  earth  and 
of  heaven. 

•The  path  winding  round  the  southern  side  of  the  Moimt  of 
Olives  at  length  brought  T&ncred  in  sight  of  a  secluded  village, 
situate  among  the  hills  on  a  sunny  slope,  and  shut  out  from  all 
objects  excepting  the  wide  landscape  which  immediately  faced  it; 
the  first  glimpse  of  Arabia  through  the  ravines  of  the  Judeean  hills; 
the  rapid  Jordan  quitting  its  green  and  happy  valley  for  the  bitter 
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•wtAen  of  Aspbaltites,  and,  in  the  extreme  distance,  the  hlae  moun- 
tains of  Moab. 

Ere  he  turned  his  reluctant  steps  towards  the  city,  he  was 
attracted  by  a  garden,  which  issued  as  it  were  from  a  gorge  in  the 
Mils,  so  that  its  limit  was  not  perceptible,  and  then  spread  over  a 
considerable  space,  comparatirely  with  the  inclosures  in  its  yicinity, 
until  it  reached  the  village.  It  was  surrounded  by  high  stone  walls, 
which  erery  now  and  then  the  dark  spiral  forms  of  a  cypress  or  a 
cedar  would  overtop,  and  in  the  more  distant  and  elevated  part 
rose  a  tall  palm  tree,  bending  its  graceful  and  languid  head  on 
which  the  sunbeam  glittered.  It  was  the  first  palm  that  Tancred 
had  ever  seen,  and  Us  heart  throbbed  as  he  beheld  that  fair  and 
sacred  tree. 

As  he  approached  the  garden,  Tancred  observed  that  its  portal 
was  open :  he  stopped  before  it,  and  gazed  upon  its  walks  of  lemon 
trees  with  delight  and  curiosity.  Tancred  had  inherited  from  his 
mother  a  passion  for  gardens ;  and  an  eastern  garden,  a  garden 
in  the  Holy  Land,  such  as  Gethsemane  mi^ht  have  been  in  those 
days  of  political  justice  when  Jerusalem  belonged  to  the  Jews, — 
the  occasion  was  irresistible ;  he  could  not  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion of  beholding  more  nearhr  a  palm-tree ;  and  he  entered. 

Like  a  prince  in  a  fairy  tale,  who  has  broken  the  mystic  bound- 
ary of  some  enchanted  pleasaunce,  Tancred  traversed  the  alleys 
which  were  formed  by  the  lemon  and  pomegranate  tree,  and  some- 
times by  the  myrtle  and  the  rose.  His  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
falUng  water,  bubbling  with  a  gentle  noise;  more  distinct  and 
more  forcible  every  step  that  he  advanced.  The  walk  in  which 
he  now  found  himself  ended  in  an  open  space  covered  with  roses; 
beyond  them  a  gentle  acclivity,  clothed  so  thickly  with  a  small 
bright  blue  flower  that  it  seemed  a  bank  of  turquoise,  and  on^  its 
top  was  a  kiosk  of  white  marble,  gilt  and  painted ;  by  its  side, 
rising  from  a  groxip  of  rich  shrubs,  was  the  palm,  whose  distant 
crest  had  charmed  Tancred  without  the  gate. 

In  the  centre  of  the  kiosk  was  the  fountain,  whose  alluring 
voice  had  tempted  Tancred  to  proceed  further  than  he  had  at  first 
dared  to  project.  He  must  not  retfare  without  visiting  the  waters 
which  had  been  speaking  to  him  so  long.  Following  the  path 
round  the  area  or  roses,  he  was  conducted  to  the  height  of  the 
acclivity,  and  entered  the  kiosk ;  some  small  beautiful  mats  were 
spread  upon  its  floor,  and,  reposing  upon  one  of  them,  Tancred 
watched  the  bright  clear  water  as  it  danced  and  sparkled  in  its 
marble  basin. 

The  reader  has  perhaps  experienced  the  effect  of  falling  water. 
Its  lulling  influence  is  proverbial.  In  the  present  instance,  we 
must  remember  that  Tancred  had  been  exposed  to  the  meridian 
fervour  of  a  Syrian  sun,  that  he  had  been  the  whole  day  under 
the  influence  of  that  excitement  which  necessarily  ends  in  ex- 
liaustion;  and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  recently  walked 
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some  distance ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  an  inddeni 
improbable  or  astonishing,  that  Lord  Montacute,  after  pursuing 
for  some  time  that  train  of  meditation  which  was  his  custom, 
should  have  fallen  asleep. 

His  hat  had  dropped  from  his  head ;  his  rich  curls  fell  on  his 
outstretched  arm  that  served  as  a  pillow  for  a  countenance  which 
in  the  sweet  dignity  of  its  blended  beauty  and  stillness  might 
have  become  an  archangel;  and,  lying  on  one  of  the  mats,  in 
an  attitude  of  unconscious  gracefulness  which  a  painter  might 
have  transferred  to  his  portfolio,  Tancred  sank  into  a  deep  and 
dreamless  repose. 

He  woke  refreshed  and  renovated,  but  quite  insensible  of  all 
that  had  recently  occurred.  He  stretched  his  limbs ;  something 
aeemed  to  embarrass  him;  he  found  himself  covered  with  a  ri(£ 
robe.  He  was  about  to  rise,  resting  on  his  arm,  when  turning 
his  head  he  beheld — ^the  form  of  a  woman. 

She  was  young,  even  for  the  East ;  her  stature  rather  above 
the  ordinary  height,  and  clothed  in  the  rich  dress  usual  among 
the  Svrian  ladies.  She  wore  an  amber  vest  of  gold-embroidered 
Bilk,  fitting  closely  to  her  shape  and  fastening  with  buttons  of 
precious  stones  from  the  bosom  to  the  waist,  there  opening  like 
a  tunic,  so  that  her  limbs  were  free  to  range  in  her  huge 
Mamlouk  trowsers,  made  of  that  white  Cashmere,  a  shawl  of 
which  can  be  drawn  through  a  ring.  These,  fastened  round  her 
ancles  with  clasps  of  rubies,  fell  again  over  her  small  slippered 
feet.  Over  her  amber  vest  she  had  an  embroidered  peUssc  of 
violet  silk,  with  long  hanging  sleeves,  which  showed  occa^iionallj 
an  arm  rarer  than  the  costly  jewels  which  embraced  it;  a 
many-coloured  Turkish  scarf  inclosed  her  waist ;  and  then,  worn 
loosely  over  all,  was  an  outer  pelisse  of  amber  Cashmere,  lined 
with  the  fur  of  the  white  fox.  At  the  back  of  her  head  was  a 
cap,  quite  unlike  the  Greek  and  Turkish  caps  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  England,  but  somewhat  resembling  the 
head-dress  of  a  Mandarin ;  round,  not  flexible,  almost  flat ;  and 
80  thickly  incrusted  with  pearls,  that  it  was  impossible  to  detect 
the  colour  of  the  velvet  which  covered  it.  Beneath  it  descended 
two  broad  braids  of  dark  brovm  hair,  which  would  have  swept 
the  ground  had  they  not  been  turned  half-way  up,  and  there 
fastened  with  bunches  of  precious  stones ;  these,  too,  restrained 
the  hair  which  fell,  in  rich  braids,  on  each  side  of  her  face. 

That  face  ]^resented  the  perfection  of  oriental  beauty ;  such 
:  as  it  existed  m  Eden,  such  as  it  may  yet  occasionally  be  found 
.  Among  the  favoured  races  in  the  favoured  climes,  and  such  as 
it  might  have  been  found  abundantly  and  for  ever,  had  not  the 
folly  and  malignity  of  man  been  equal  to  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  Jehovah.  The  countenance  was  oval,  yet  the  head 
was  small.  The  complexion  was  neither  fair  nor  dark,  yet  it 
possessed  the  brilliancy  of  the  north  without  its  dryness,  and  the 
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softness  peculiar  to  the  children  of  the  sun  without  its  moisture. 
A  rich  subdued  and  equable  tint  overspread  this  visage,  though 
the  skin  was  so  transparent  that  you  occasionally  caught  the 
streaky  splendour  of  some  rein  like  the  dappled  shades  in  the  fine 
peel  of  beautiful  fruit. 

But  it  was  in  the  eye  and  its  overspreading  arch  that  all  the 
Orient  spake,  and  you  read  at  once  of  the  starry  vaults  of  Araby 
and  the  splendour  of  Chaldean  skies.  Dark,  bnlliant,  with  pupil 
of  great  size  and  prominent  from  its  socket,  its  expression  and 
effect,  notwithstanding  the  long  eyelash  of  the  Desert,  would 
have  been  those  of  a  terrible  fascination,  had  not  the  depth  of 
the  curve  in  which  it  reposed  softened  the  spell  and  modified 
irresistible  power  by  ineffable  tenderness.  This  supreme  organi- 
sation is  always  accompanied,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  a 
noble  forehead,  and  by  an  eyebrow  of  perfect  form,  spanning  its 
space  vnth  undeviating  beauty;  very  narrow,  though  its  roots 
are  invisible. 

The  nose  was  small,  slightly  elevated,  with  long  oval  nostrils 
fully  developed.  The  smtul  mouth,  the  short  upper  lip,  the  teeth 
like  the  neighbouring  pearls  of  Ormuz,  the  round  chm,  polished 
fts  a  statue,  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  delicate  ears,  and 
the  hands  with  nails  shaped  like  almonds. 

Such  was  the  form  that  caught  the  eye  of  Tancred.  She  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fountain,  and  stood  gazing  on  him 
with  calmness,  and  with  a  kind  of  benignant  curiosity.  The 
garden,  the  kiosk,  the  falling  waters,  recalled  the  past,  which 
lashed  over  his  mind  almost  at  the  moment  when  he  beheld  the 
beautiful  apparition.  Half  risen,  yet  not  willing  to  remain  until 
he  was  on  his  legs  to  apologise  for  his  presence,  Tancred,  stiH 
leaning  on  his  arm  and  looking  up  at  his  unknown  companion, 
said,  "Lady,  I  am  an  intruder.'' 

The  lady,  seating  herself  on  the  brink  of  the  fountain,  and 
motioning  at  the  same  time  with  her  hand  to  Tancred  not  to  rise, 
replied,  "  We  are  so  near  the  desert  that  you  must  not  doubt  our 
hospitality." 

*'I  was  tempted  b^  the  first  sight  of  a  palm-tree  to  a  step 
too  bold ;  and  then  sitting  by  this  fountain,  I  know  not  how  it 
was '^ 

"  You  yielded  to  our  Syrian  sun,"  said  the  ladv.  "  It  has  been 
the  doom  of  many ;  but  you,  I  trust,  will  not  fiina  it  fatal.  Walk- 
ing in  the  garden  with  my  maidens,  we  observed  you,  and  one  of 
us  covered  your  head,  if*  you  remain  in  this  land  you  should 
wear  the  turban." 

^<This  garden  seems  a  paradise,"  said  Tancred.  ^I  had  not 
thought  that  anything  so  fair  could  be  found  among  these  avrful 
mountains.    It  is  a  spot  that  quite  becomes  Bethany." 

«< You  Franks  love  Bethany?" 

^Naturally ;  a  pkce  to  us  most  dear  and  interesting." 
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*^ PnTy  ftre  yoa  of  those  Franks  who  worship  a  Jewess;  or  of 
those  other  who  revile  her,  hreak  her  images,  aad  blaspheme  her 
pictures?'^ 

^  I  Tenerate,  though  I  do  not  adore,  the  mother  of  Qod^'^  said 
Tancred,  with  emotion. 

« Ahl  the  mother  of  Jesos!"  said  his  cempaBion,  *<He  is  your 
Ck>d.  He  lived  much  in  this  village.  He  was  a  great  man,  but  he 
was  a  Jew ;  and  you  worship  him." 

<<  And  you  do  not  worship  him?''  said  Tanered,  looking  up  to 
her  with  an  inquiring  glance,  and  with  a  reddening  cheek. 

*'  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  I  ought,"  said  the  lady,  *'for  I 
am  of  Ids  race,*  and  you  should  sympathise  with  your  race." 

"  You  are,  then,  a  Hebrew  ?" 

<<  I  am  of  the  same  blood  as  Mary  whom  you  venerate,  but  will 
Bot  adore." 

"  You  just  now  observed,"  said  Tancred,  after  a  momentary 
pause,  <'  that  it  sometimes  almost  seems  to  you,  that  you  ought  to 
acknowledge  my  Lord  and  Master.  He  made  n2any  converts  at 
Bethany,  and  found  here  some  of  his  gentlest  disciples.  I  wish 
that  you  had  read  the  history  of  his  life." 

« I  have  read  it.  The  EngUsh  Bishop  here  l\as  given  me  the 
book.  It  is  a  good  one,  written,  I  observe,  entireW  hj  Jews.  I 
find  in  it  many  things  with  which  I  agree;  and  if  there  be 
some  from  which  I  dissent,  it  may  be  that  I  do  not  comppehend 
them." 

'<You  are  already  half  a  Ghristiaa!"  said  Tanored,  with 
animation. 

«<  But  the  Christianity  which  I  draw  jRrom  your  book  does  not 
agree  with  the  Christianity  which  you  nractise,"  said  the  lady, 
<<  and  I  fear,  therefore,  it  may  be  heretical." 

«  The  Christian  Church  would  be  your  guide." 

<<  Which?"  inquired  the  lady;  ^'  there  are  so  many  in  Jerusa- 
lem. There  is  the  good  bishop  who  presented  me  vnth  this  volume, 
and  who  is  himself  a  Hebrew — he  is  a  Church;  there  is  the  Latin 
Church,  which  was  founded  by  a  Hebrew ;  there  is  the  Armenian 
Church,  wliich  belongs  to  an  Eastern  nation  who,  like  the  Hebrews, 
have  lost  their  country  and  are  scattered  in  every  clime ;  there  is 
the  Abyssinian  Church,  who  hold  us  in  great  honour,  and  practise 
many  of  our  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  there  are  the  Greek,  the 
Maronite,  and  the  Coptic  Churches,  who  do  not  favour  us,  but  who 
do  not  treat  us  as  grossly  as  they  treat  each  other.  In  this  ner- 
plezity  it  may  be  wise  to  remain  within  the  pale  of  a  church  older 
than  all  of  them,  the  church  in  which  Jesus  was  born  and  which 
he  never  quitted,  for  he  was  bom  a  Jew,  lived  a  Jew,  and  died  a 
Jew;  as  became  a  Prince  of  the  house  of  David,  which  you  do  and 
must  acknowledge  him  to  have  been.  Your  sacred  genealogies 
prove  the  fact;  and  if  you  could  not  estabhslLit,  the  whola fabric 
of  your  faith  faUs  to  the  ground." 
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**  m  had  no  confidence  in  any  Church,"  said  Tancred,  with  agi- 
tation, "  I  would  fall  down  hefore  God  and  heseech  him  to  en- 
lighten me ;  and,  in  this  land/'  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  ezcitementy 
^1  cannot  heliere  that  the  appeal  to  the  Mercy-seat  would  be  made 
in  vain." 

'<  But  human  wit  ought  to  be  exhausted,  before  we  presume  to 
invoke  divine  interposition,"  said  the  lady.  "  I  observe  that  Jesus 
was  as  fond  of  asking  questions  as  of  performing  miracles ;  an 
inquiring  spirit  will  solve  mysteries.  Let  me  ask  you--you  think 
that  the  present  state  of  my  race  is  penal  and  miraculous  ?" 

Tancred  gently  bowed  assent. 

**  Why  do  you  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

"It  is  the  punishment  ordained  for  their  rejection  and  crud- 
fizion  of  the  Messiah." 

«  Where  is  it  ordamed ?"  ^ 

"Upon  our  heads  and  upon  our  children  be  his  blood." 

"  The  criminals  said  that,  not  the  judge.  Is  it  a  principle  of 
your  jurisprudence  to  permit  the  guilty  to  assign  their  own  punish- 
ment? They  might  deserve  a  severer  one.  Why  should  they 
transfer  any  of  the  infliction  to  {heir  posterity  ?  What  evidence 
have  you  that  Omnipotence  accepted  the  offer  ?  It  is  not  so  an- 
nounced in  your  histories.  Your  evidence  is  the  reverse.  lie, 
whom  you  acknowledge  as  omnipotent,  prayed  to  Jehovah  to  for- 
give them  on  account  of  their  ignorance.  But,  admit  that  the 
offer  was  accepted,  which  in  my  opinion  is  blasphemy,  is  the  cry  of 
a  rabble  at  a  public  execution  to  bind  a  nation  ?  There  was  a 
great  party  in  the  country  not  disinclined  to  Jesus  at  the  time, 
especially  in  the  provinces  where  he  had  laboured  for  three  years, 
and  on  the  whole  with  success;  are  they  and  their  children  to 
suffer  ?  But  vou  will  say,  they  became  Christians.  Admit  it.  We 
were  originally  a  nation  of  twelve  tribes ;  ten,  long  before  the 
advent  of  Jesus,  had  been  carried  into  captivity  and  scattered  over 
the  East  and  the  Mediterranean  world;  they  are  probably  the 
source  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  existing  Hebrews ;  for  we 
know  that,  even  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  Hebrews  came  up  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  Passover  from  every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
What  had  they  to  do  with  the  crucifixion  or  the  rejection?" 

"  The  fate  of  the  Ten  Tribes  is  a  deeply  interesting  question/' 
said  Tancred ;  "  but  involved  in,  I  fear,  inexplicable  obscuritv.  In 
England,  there  are  many  who  hold  them  to  be  represented  by  the 
Affghans,  who  state  that  their  ancestors  followed  the  laws  of  Moses. 
But  perhaps  they  ceased  to  exist  and  were  blended  with  their  con- 
querors." 

**  The  Hebrews  have  never  blended  with  their  conquerors/*  said 
the  lady,  proudly.  "They  were  conquered  frequently,  like  all 
small  states  situate  amid  rival  empires.  Syria  was  the  battle- 
field of  the  great  monarchies.  Jerusalem  has  not  been  conquered 
oftener  than  Athens,  or  treated  worse ;  but  its  people,  unhappily, 
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fought  too  bravely  and  rebelled  too  often,  so  at  last  they  were  ex- 
patriated. I  hold  that,  to  believe  that  the  Hebrew  commimities 
are  in  a  principal  measure  the  descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and 
of  the  other  captivities  preceding  Christ,  is  a  just,  and  fair,  and 
sensible  inference,  whicn  explains  circumstances  that  otherwise 
could  not  be  explicable.  But  let  that  pass.  We  will  suppose  all 
the  Jews  in  all  the  cities  of  the  world  to  be  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  mob  who  shouted  at  the  crucifixion.  Tet  another  question! 
My  grandfather  is  a  Bedoueen  sheikh,  chief  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tribes  of  the  desert.  My  mother  was  his  daughter.  He 
IS  a  Jew — ^his  whole  tribe  are  Jews — ^they  read,  and  obey  the  five 
books,  live  in  tents,  have  thousands  of  camels,  ride  horses  of  the 
Nedjed  breed,  and  care  for  nothing  except  Jehovah,  Moses,  and 
their  mares.  Were  they  at  Jerusalem  at  the  crucifixion,  and  does 
the  shout  of  the  rabble  touch  them  ?  Tet  m^  mother  marries  a 
Hebrew  of  the  cities,  and  a  man,  too,  fit  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
King  Solomon ;  and  a  little  Christian  Tahoor  with  a  round  hat, 
who  sells  figs  at  Smyrna,  will  cross  the  street  if  he  see  her,  lest  he 
should  be  contaminated  by  the  blood  of  one  who  crucified  his 
Saviour;  his  Saviour  being,  by  his  own  statement,  one  of  the 
princes  of  our  royal  house.  No ;  I  will  never  become  a  Christian, 
if  I  am  to  eat  such  sand!  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  your  books. 
They  were  written  bv  Jews,  men  far  too  well  acquainted  with  their 
subject  to  indite  such  tales  of  the  Philistines  as  these ! " 

Tancred  looked  at  her  with  deep  interest  as  her  eye  flashed  fire, 
and  her  beautiful  cheek  was  for  a  moment  suffused  with  the  crim- 
son doud  of  indignant  passion;  and  then  he  said,  **  You  speak  of 
things  that  deeply  interest  me,  or  I  should  not  be  in  this  land. 
But  tell  me — ^it  cannot  be  denied  that,  whatever  the  cause,  the 
miracle  exists ;  and  that  the  Hebrews,  alone  of  the  ancient  races, 
remain,  and  are  found  in  every  country — a  memorial  of  the  mys- 
terious and  mighty  past." 

**  Their  state  may  be  miraculous  without  being  penal.  But  why 
miraculous  ?  Is  it  a  miracle  that  Jehovah  should  guard  his  people  ? 
And  can  He  guard  them  better  than  by  endowing  them  witn  facul- 
ties superior  to  those  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  dwell  ?** 

**  I  cannot  believe  that  merely  human  agencies  could  have  sus- 
tained a  career  of  such  duration  and  such  vicissitudes.'' 

"  As  for  human  agencies,  we  have  a  proverb :  *  The  will  of  man 
is  the  servant  of  Qod,*  But  if  you  wish  to  make  a  race  endure, 
rely  upon  it  you  should  expatriate  them.  Conquer  them,  and 
they  may  blend  with  their  conquerors ;  cxQq  them,  and  they  will 
live  apart  and  for  ever.  To  expatriate  is  purely  oriental— quite 
unknown  to  the  modem  world.  We  were  speaking  of  the  Arme- 
nians— ^they  are  Christians,  and  good  ones,  I  believe.'' 

**I  have  understood  very  orthodox." 

^  Go  to  Armenia,  and  you  will  not  find  an  Armenian.  They^ 
too,  are  an  expatriated  nation,  like  the  Hebrews.    Hie  Persians 
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eoD({aered  their  land,  and  drove  out  the  people.  The  Armenian 
has  a  proverb — ^*In  every  city  of  the  East  I  find  a  home.'  They 
are  everywhere;  the  rivals  of  my  people,  for  they  are  one  of  the 
great  races,  and  little  degenerated:  with  all  our  industry,  and 
much  of  our  energy;  I  would  say,  with  all  our  human  virtues, 
though  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  possess  our  divine 
qualities;  they  have  not  produced  Gods  and  prophets,  and  are 
proud  that  they  can  trace  up  their  faith  to  one  of  the  obscurest  of 
the  Hebrew  apostles,  and  who  never  knew  his  great  master." 

^  But  the  Armenians  are  found  only  in  the  East/'  said  Tancred. 

'*Ah!"  said  the  lady,  with  a  sarcastic  smile;  *'it  is  exile  to 
Europe,  then,  that  is  the  curse :  well,  I  think  you  have  some  reason. 
I  do  not  know  much  of  your  quarter  of  the  globe :  Europe  is  to 
Asia  what  America  is  to  Europe.  But  I  have  felt  the  winds  of 
the  Euxine  blowing  up  the  Bosphorus ;  and,  when  the  Sultan  was 
once  going  to  cut  off  our  heads  lor  helping  the  Egyptians,  I  passed 
some  months  at  Vienna.  Oh !  how  I  sighed  for  my  beautiful  Da- 
mascus I " 

^  And  for  your  garden  at  Bethanj?**  said  Tancred. 

"It  did  not  exist  then.  This  is  a  recent  creation,"  said  the 
ladv.  "  I  have  built  a  nest  in  the  chink  of  the  hills,  that  I  might 
look  upon  Arabia;  and  the  palm-tree  that  invited  you  to  honour 
my  domain  was  the  contribution  of  my  Arab  grandfather  to  the 
only  garden  near  Jerusalem.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  another 
question — ^what,  on  the  whole,  is  the  thing  most  valued  in 
Europe?" 

Tancred  pondered;  and,  after  a  slight  pause,  said,  **1  think  I 
know  what  ought  to  be  most  valued  in  Europe ;  it  is  something 
very  different  from  what,  I  fear,  I  must  confess  is  most  valued 
there.  My  cheek  bums  while  I  say  it;  but  I  tliink,  in  Europe, 
what  is  most  valued  is — money." 

"  On  the  whole,"  said  the  lady,  ^he  that  has  most  money  there 
is  most  honoured  ?" 

«*  Practically,  I  apprehend  so." 

^  Which  is  the  greatest  city  in  Europe?" 

**  Without  doubt,  the  capital  of  my  country,  London." 

<<  Greater  I  know  it  is  than  Vienna ;  but  is  it  greater  than 
Paris?" 

"  Perhaps  double  the  size  of  Paris.'' 

**  And  four  times  that  of  Stambool !  What  a  city!  Why  'tis 
Babylon  1  How  rich  the  most  honoured  man  must  be  there  1  Tell 
me,  is  he  a  Christian  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  is  one  of  your  race  and  faith." 

^  And  in  Paris — ^who  is  the  richest  man  in  Paris?" 

^  The  brother,  I  believe,  of  the  richest  man  in  London." 

*^  I  know  all  about  Vienna,"  said  the  lady,  smiling.  ^  Cesar 
makes  my  countrymen  barons  of  the  empire,  and  righ^,  for  it 
would  fall  to  pieces  in  a  week  without  their  support.    Well,  jon 
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must  admit  that  the  European  part  of  the  corse  has  not  worked 
Tery  fatally." 

*'I  do  not  sec/'  said  Tancred  thoughtfully,  after  a  short  pause* 
**  that  the  penal  dispersion  of  the  Hebrew  nation  is  at  all  essential 
to  the  great  object  of  the  Christian  scheme.  If  a  Jew  did  not 
exist,  that  would  equally  have  been  obtained." 

"  And  what  do  you  hold  to  be  the  essential  object  of  the  Christian 
scheme  ?" 

«  The  Expiation." 

^'  Ah  I "  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  much  solemnity,  ^  that  is  a 
great  idea :  in  harmony  with  our  instincts,  with  our  traditions,  our 
customs.  It  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  convictions  of  this  land. 
Shaped  as  you  Christians  offer  the  doctrine,  it  loses  none  of  its 
subhmity;  or  its  associations,  full  at  the  same  time  of  mystery, 
power,  and  solace.  A  sacrificial  Mediator  with  Jehovah,  that  ex- 
piatory intercessor  bom  from  the  chosen  house  of  the  chosen 
people,  yet  blending  in  his  inexplicable  nature  the  divine  essence 
with  the  human  elements,  appointed  before  all  time,  and  purifying, 
by  his  atoning  blood,  the  myriads  that  preceded  and  the  myriads 
that  will  follow  us,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  clime — ^Uiis  is 
what  you  believe.  I  acknowledge  the  vast  conception,  dimly  as 
my  brain  can  partiaUv  embrace  it.  I  understand  thus  much :  the 
human  race  is  saved;  and,  without  the  apparent  agency  of  a 
Hebrew  prince,  it  could  not  have  been  saved.  !l^ow  tefi  me :  sup- 
pose the  Jews  had  not  prevailed  upon  the  Eomans  to  crucify  Jesua^ 
what  would  have  become  of  the  Atonement?" 

«I  cannot  permit  myself  to  contemplate  such  contingen- 
cies," said  Tancred.  ''The  subject  is  too  high  for  me  to 
touch  with  speculation.  I  must  not  even  consider  an  event  that 
had  been  pre-ordained  by  the  Creator  of  the  world  for  countless 
ages." 

'^Ahl"  said  the  lady;  ^'pre-ordained  by  the  Creator  of  the 
world  for  countless  ages !  Where  then  was  the  inexpiable  crime 
of  those  who  fulfilled  the  beneficent  intention  ?  The  holy  race 
supplied  the  victim  and  the  immolators.  Wliat  other  race  could 
have  been  entrusted  with  such  a  consummation  ?  Was  not  Abn^ 
bam  prepared  to  sacrifice  even  his  son  ?  And  with  such  a  doctrine^ 
that  embraces  all  space  and  time;  nay  more,  chaos  and  eternity; 
with  divine  persons  for  the  agents,  and  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
family  of  man  for  the  subject — you  can  mix  up  the  miserable  per- 
secution of  a  single  race  I  And  this  is  practical,  not  doctrinal 
Christianity.  It  is  not  found  in  your  Christian  books,  which  were 
all  written  by  Jews ;  it  must  have  been  made  by  some  of  those 
Churches  to  which  you  have  referred  me.  Persecute  us!  Why, 
if  you  believed  what  you  profess,  you  should  kneel  to  us!  You 
raise  statues  to  the  hero  who  saves  a  country.  We  have  saved 
the  human  race,  and  you  persecute  us — ^for  doing  it." 

'^  I  am  no  persecutor,"  said  Tancred,  with  emotion ;  ^  and,  had 
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I  been  so,  mj  visit  to  Bethany  would  have  cleansed  my  heart  of 
such  dark  thoughts." 

<«We  have  some  conclusions  in  common,"  said  his  companion, 
rising.    **  We  agree  that  half  Christendom  worships  a  Jewess,  and 
the  other  half  a  Jew.    Now  let  me  ask  you  one  more  question. 
Whioh  do  you  think  should  be  the  superior  race ;  the  worshippe 
or  the  worshippers  ?" 

Tancred  looked  up  to  reply,  but  the  lady  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Before  Tancred  could  recover  from  his  surprise,  the  kiosk  was 
invaded  by  a  crowd  of  little  grinning  negro  pages,  dressed  in  white 
tunics,  with  red  caps  and  slippers.  They  bore  a  number  of  dimi- 
nutive trays  of  ebonyin  laid  with  tortoiseshell  and  the  mother-o'-pearl 
of  Joppa,  and  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  dishes.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  would  have  signified  to  them,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  partake 
of  the  banquet,  and  that  he  attempted  to  rise  from  his  mat.  They 
understood  nothing  that  he  said,  but,  always  grinning  and  moving 
about  him  with  wonderful  quickness,  they  fastened  a  napkin  of  the 
finest  linen,  fringed  with  gold,  round  his  neck,  covered  the  mats 
and  the  border  of  the  fountain  with  their  dishes  and  vases  of 
differently-coloured  sherbets,  and  proceeded,  notwithstanding  all 
his  attempts  at  refusal,  to  hand  him  their  dainties  in  due  order. 
Notwithstanding  his  present  tone  of  mind,  which  was  ill-adapted 
to  any  carnal  gratification,  Ttuicred  had  nevertheless  been  an  un- 
usual number  of  hours  without  food.  He  had  made  during  the 
period  no  inconsiderable  exertion,  and  was  still  some  distance  from 
the  dty.  Though  he  resigned  himself  perforce  to  the  care  of  his 
little  attendants,  their  solicitude  therefore  was  not  inappropriate. 
He  partook  of  some  of  their  dishes,  and  when  he  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  them  his  resolution  to  taste  no  more, 
they  cleared  the  kiosk  with  as  marvellous  a  celerity  as  they  had 
stored  it,  and  then  two  of  them  advanced  with  a  tiargilly  and  a 
chibouque,  to  offer  their  choice  to  their  guest.  Tancred  placed 
the  latter  for  a  moment  to  his  mouth,  and  then  rising,  and  making 
signs  to  the  pages,  that  he  would  now  return,  they  danced  before 
him  in  the  path  till  he  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the  area  of 
roses,  and  then,  with  a  hundred  bows  bending,  they  took  their 
leave  of  him. 

The  sun  had  just  sunk  as  Tancred  quitted  the  garden :  a  crim- 
|>n  glow,  shifting,  as  he  proceeded,  into  rich  tints  of  purple  and 
)f  gold,  suffused  the  stem  Judeean  luUs,  and  lent  an  almost  supcr- 
totural  lustre  to  the  landscape ;  lighting  up  the  wild  gorges,  gild- 
ing the  distant  glens,  and  still  kindling  the  superior  elevations 
with  its  living  blaze.  The  air,  yet  ferrid,  was  freshened  by  a  sli^jht 
breeze  that  came  over  the  wilderness  from  the  Jordan,  and  the  big 
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round  gtars  that  were  already  fioating  in  the  skies  were  the  bril- 
liant heralds  of  the  splendour  of  a  Syrian  night.  The  beauteous 
hour  and  the  sacred  scene  were  alike  in  unison  with  the  heart  of 
Tancred,  softened  and  serious.  He  mused  in  fascinated  reverie 
over  the  dazding  incident  of  the  day.  Who  was  this  lady  of  Be- 
thany, who  seemed  not  unworthy  to  haye  followed  Him  who  had 
made  her  abiding  place  so  memorable  ?  Her  beauty  might  hare 
baffled  the  most  ideal  painter  of  the  fair  Hebrew  saints.  Raffaelle 
himself  could  not  haye  designed  a  brow  of  more  delicate  supre- 
macy. Her  lofty  but  gracious  bearing,  the  vigour  of  her  clear, 
frank  mind,  her  earnestness,  free  from  ^1  ecstacy  and  flimsy  enthu- 
siasm, but  founded  in  knowledge  and  deep  thought,  and  ever  sus- 
tained by  exact  expression  and  ready  argument,  her  sweet  witty 
voice,  the  great  and  all-engaging  theme  on  which  she  was  so  con- 
tent to  discourse,  and  which  seemed  by  right  to  belong  to  her — all 
these  were  circumstances  which  wonderfdly  affected  the  imagina- 
tion of  Tancred. 

He  was  lost  in  the  empyrean  of  high  abstraction,  his  gaze  appa- 
rently fixed  on  the  purple  mountains  and  the  golden  skies  and  the 
glittering  orbs  of  coming  night,  which  yet  in  truth  he  never  saw, 
when  a  repeated  shout  at  length  roused  him.  It  bade  him  stand 
aside  on  the  narrow  path  that  winds  round  the  Mount  of  Olives 
from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  and  let  a  coming  horseman  pass.  The 
horseman  was  the  young  Emir  who  was  a  guest  the  night  before 
in  the  divan  of  Besso.  Though  habited  in  the  Mamlouk  dress,  as 
if  only  the  attendant  of  some  great  man,  huge  trowsers  and  jacket 
of  crimson  doth,  a  white  turban,  a  shawl  round  his  waist  holding 
his  pistols  and  sabre,  the  horse  he  rode  was  a  Kochlani  of  the 
hifi^hest  breed.  By  him  was  a  running  footman,  holding  his  nar- 
gifiy,  to  which  the  Emir  frequently  applied  his  mouth  as  he  rode 
along.  He  shot  a  keen  glance  at  Tancred  as  he  passed  by,  and 
then  throwing  hia  tube  to  his  attendant,  he  bounded  on. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  not  forget  the  lady  of  Bethany  after 
she  so  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  kiosk.  Proceeding  up  her 
mountain  garden,  wmch  narrowed  as  she  advanced,  and  attended 
by  two  female  slaves,  who  had  been  in  waiting  without  the  kiosk, 
she  was  soon  in  that  hilly  chink  in  which  she  had  built  her  nest ;  a 
lon^,  low  pavilion,  with  a  shelving  roof,  and  surrounded  by  a  Sara- 
cemc  arcade ;  the  whole  painted  in  fresco ;  a  golden  pattern  of 
flowing  fancy  on  a  white  ground.  If  there  were  door  or  window, 
they  were  entirely  concealed  by  the  blinds  which  appeared  to  cover 
the  whole  surface  of  the  building.  Stepping  into  the  arcade,  the 
lad^  entered  the  pavilion  by  a  side  portal,  which  opened  by  a  secret 
spnng,  and  which  conducted  her  mto  a  small  corridor,  and  this 
affain  through  two  chambers,  in  both  of  which  were  many  females 
who  mutely  saluted  her  as  she  passed,  without  rising  from  their 
employments.  Then  she  entered  a  more  capacious  and  ornate 
aputment.    Its  ceiling,  which  described  the  horseshoe  arch  of  the 
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Saracens,  was  encrnsted  with  that  honejcombwork  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  them,  and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  was  of  rose  colour 
and  silver.  Mirrors  were  inserted  in  the  cedar  panels  of  the  waUs ; 
a  diyan  of  rose-coloured  silk  surrounded  the  chiunber,  and  on  the 
thick  soft  carpet  of  many  colours,  which  nearly  covered  the  floor, 
were  several  cushions  surrounding  an  antique  marble  tripod  of 
wreathed  serpents.  The  lady,  disembarrassing  herself  of  her  slip- 
pers, seated  nerself  on  the  divan  in  the  fashion  of  her  country ; 
one  of  her  attendants  brought  a  large  silver  lamp,  which  diffused 
a  delicious  odour  as  well  as  a  brilliant  light,  and  placed  it  on  the 
tripod ;  while  the  other,  clapping  her  hands,  a  band  of  beautiful 
girls  entered  the  room,  bearing  dishes  of  confectionary,  plates  of 
choice  fruits,  and  vases  of  delicious  sherbets.  The  lady,  partak- 
ing of  some  of  these,  directed,  after  a  short  time,  that  they  should 
be  offered  to  her  immediate  attendants,  who  thereupon  kissed  their 
hands  with  a  grave  fkce,  and  pressed  them  to  their  hearts.  Then 
one  of  the  girls,  leaving  the  apartment  for  a  moment,  returned 
with  a  nargilly  of  crystal,  set  by  the  most  cunning  artists  of  Da- 
viascus,  in  a  framework  of  golden  filagree  crusted  with  precious 
stones.  She  presented  the  flexible  silver  tube,  tipped  with  amber, 
to  the  lady,  who,  waving  her  hand  that  the  room  snould  be  cleared, 
smoked  a  confection  of  roses  and  rare  nuts,  while  she  lislened  to  a 
volume  read  by  one  of  her  maidens,  who  was  seated  by  the  silver 
lamp. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  an  opposite  curtain  to  that  by 
which  they  had  entered  was  drawn  aside,  and  a  woman  advancea, 
and  whispered  some  words  to  the  lady,  who  seemed  to  signify  her 
assent.  Immediately,  a  tall  negro  of  Dongola,  richly  habited  in 
a  flowing  crimson  vest,  and  with  a  laige  silver  collar  round  his 
neck,  entered  the  hall,  and,  after  ^e  usual  salutations  of  reve- 
rence to  the  lady,  spoke  earnestly  in  a  low  voice.  The  lady  listened 
with  great  attention,  and  then,  taking  out  her  tablets  from  her 
girdle,  she  wrote  a  few  words  and  gave  a  leaf  to  the  tall  negro, 
who  bowed  and  retired.  Then  she  waved  her  hand,  and  the 
maiden  who  was  reading  closed  her  book,  rose,  and,  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  heart,  retired. 

It  seemed  that  the  young  Emir  had  arrived  at  the  parilion,  and 

E rayed  that,  without  a  moment's  delay,  he  might  speak  with  the 
laay  of  Bethany. 

The  curtain  was  again  withdrawn,  a  light  step  was  heard,  the 
young  man  who  had  recently  passed  Tancred  on  the  road  to  Jeru- 
salem bounded  into  the  room. 

"How  is  the  Rose  of  Sharon?"  he  exclaimed.  He  threw  him- 
self at  her  feet,  and  pressed  the  hem  of  her  garment  to  his  lips 
with  an  ecstacy  which  it  would  have  been  diflBcult  for  a  bystander 
to  decide  whether  it  were  mockery  or  enthusiasm,  or  genuine  feel- 
ing which  took  a  sportive  air  to  veil  a  devotion  which  it  could 
not  conceal,  and  which  it  cared  not  too  gravely  to  intimate. 
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"  Ah,  Fakrede^n!*  sud  the  lady,  "and  when  did  ydn  leare  the 
Mountain?" 

"  I  arrived  at  Jerusalem  yesterday  by  sunset ;  never  did  I  want 
to  see  you  so  much.  The  foreign  consuls  liave  stopped  my  civil 
war,  which  cost  me  a  hundred  thousand  piastres.  We  went  down 
to  Beiroot  and  signed  articles  of  peace ;  I  thought  it  best  to  attend 
to  escape  suspicion.  However,  there  is  more  stirring  than  you  can 
conceive :  never  had  I  such  combinations !  First  let  me  shortly 
tell  you  what  I  have  done,  then  what  I  wish  you  to  do.  I  have 
made  immense  hits,  but  I  am  also  in  a  scrape. 

"  That  I  think  you  always  are,"  said  the  lady. 

"  But  you  will  get  me  out  of  it.  Rose  of  Sharon  t  You  always 
do,  brightest  and  sweetest  of  friends !  What  an  alliance  id  ours ! 
My  invention,  your  judgment — ^my  combinations,  your  criticism. 
It  must  carry  everything  before  it." 

**1  do  not  see  that  it  has  effected  much  hitherto,"  said  the 
lady.  •*  However,  give  me  your  mountain  news.  What  have  you 
done?" 

"  In  the  iirst  place,"  said  Fakredeen, "  until  this  accursed  peace 
intrigue  of  the  foreign  consuls,  which  will  not  last  as  long  as  the 
carnival,  the  Mountain  was  more  troubled  than  ever,  and  the 
Forte,  backed  up  by  Sir  Canning,  is  obstinate  against  any  prince 
of  our  house  exercising  the  rule." 

**  Do  you  call  that  good  news?" 

"  It  serves.  In  the  first  place  it  keeps  my  good  uncle,  the  Emir 
Bescheer  and  his  sons  prisoners  at  the  Seven  Towers.  Now,  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  done.  I  have  sent  to  my  uncle  and 
offered  him  two  hundred  thousand  piastres  a-year  for  his  life  and 
that  of  his  sons,  if  they  will  represent  to  the  Porte  that  none  but 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Shehaab  can  possibly  pacify  and  ad- 
minister Lebanon,  and  that,  to  obtain  this  necessary  end,  they 
are  ready  to  resign  their  rights  in  favour  of  any  other  member  of 
the  family." 

"What  then?"  said  the  Lady  of  Bethany,  taking  her  nargilly 
from  her  mouth. 

«  Why  then,"  said  Fakredeen,  "  I  am  by  another  agent  working 
upon  Riza  Pacha  to  this  effect — ^that  of  all  the  princes  of  the 
great  house  of  Shehaab,  there  is  none  so  wdl  adapted  to  support 
the  interests  of  the  Porte  as  the  Emir  Fakredeen,  and  for  these 
three  principal  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  because  he  is  a  prmce 
of  great  qualities *' 

"  Your  proof  of  them  to  the  vizir  would  be  better  than  your 
assertion." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Fakredeen.    «*  I  prove  them  by  my  second  rea- 
son, which  is  a  guarantee  to  his  excellency  of  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  first  year  of  my  princedom,  provided  I  receive  the 
berat." 
.  **I  can  tell  you  something,"  said  the  lady,  "Riza  shakes  a 
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little.  He  is  too  fond  of  first  fruits.  His  nomination  will  not  be 
popular." 

"  Yes  it  will,  when  the  ditan  takes  into  consideration  the  third 
reason  for  my  appointment/'  said  the  prfnce.  "Namely,  that  the 
Emir  Fakredeen  is  the  only  prince  of  the  great  house  of  Shehaab 
who  is  a  good  Mussulman.^ 

"  You  a  good  Mussulman !  Why,  I  thought  you  had  sent  two 
months  ago  Archbishop  Murad  to  Paris,  urging  King  Louis  to 
support  you,  because,  amongst  other  reasons,  being  a  Christian 
pnnce,  you  would  defend  the  faith  and  priyileges  of  the  Maro- 
nites." 

"  And  devote  myself  to  France,"  said  Fakredeen.  "  It  is  verjr 
true,  and  an  excellent  combination  it  is,  if  we  could  only  bring  it 
to  bear,  which  I  do  not  despair  of,  though  affairs,  which  looked 
promising  at  Paris,  have  taken  an  unfortunate  turn  of  late." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  that,"  said  the  lady,  "  for  really,  Fakre- 
deen, of  all  your  innumerable  combinations,  that  did  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  most  practical.  I  think  it  might  have  been  vrorked. 
The  Maronites  are  very  powerful ;  the  French  nation  is  interested 
in  them ;  they  are  the  link  between  France  and  Syria ;  and  you, 
being  a  Christian  prince  as  well  as  an  emir  of  the  most  illustrioud 
house,  with  your  intelligence  and  such  aid  as  we  might  give  you, 
I  think  your  prospects  were,  to  say  the  least,  fair." 

"Why,  as  to  being  a  Christian  prince,  Eva,  you  must  remember 
I  aspire  to  a  dominion  where  I  have  to  govern  the  Maronites  who 
are  Christians,  the  Metoualis  who  are  Mahometans,  the  Anzareys 
who  are  Pagans,  and  the  Druses  who  are  nothing.  As  for  myself, 
my  house,  as  you  well  know,  is  more  ancient  even  than  that  of 
Othman.  We  are  literally  descended  from  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  Prophet,  and  my  own  estates,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Emir 
Bescheer,  have  been  in  our  registered  possession  for  nearly  eight 
hundred  years.  Our  ancestors  became  Christians  to  conciliate  the 
Maronites.  Now  tell  me :  in  Europe,  an  English  or  French  prince 
who  wants  a  throne,  never  hesitates  to  change  his  religion — why 
should  I  be  more  nice  ?  I  am  of  that  religion  which  gives  me  ii 
sceptre ;  and  if  a  Frank  prince  adopts  a  new  creed  when  he  quits 
London  or  Paris,  I  cannot  understand  why  mine  mjy  not  change 
according  to  the  part  of  the  mountain  through  which  I  am  passing. 
What  is  the  use  of  belonging  to  an  old  family  unless  to  have  the 
authority  of  an  ancestor  ready  for  any  prejudice,  religious  or  po- 
litical, which  your  combinations  may  require  ?" 

*•  Ah!  Fakredeen,"  said  the  lady,  shaking  her  head,  *«  you  have 
no  self-respect." 

«  No  Syrian  has ;  it  won*t  do  for  us.  You  are  an  Arabian ;  it 
will  do  for  the  desert.  Self-respect,  too,  is  a  superstition  of  past 
centuries,  an  affair  of  the  crusades.  It  is  not  suited  to  these 
times ;  it  is  much  too  arrogant,  too  self-conceited,  too  egotistical 
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No  one  is  importaiit  enough  to  faaye  self-respect.     Don't  joa 


see 


^»» 


^'  Ton  boast  of  being  a  prince  inferior  to  none  in  the  antiquitj 
of  your  lineage,  and,  as  far  as  the  mere  fact  is  concerned,  tou  are 
justified  in  your  boast.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  one  wno  feela 
this  pride  should  deign  to  do  anything  that  is  not  princely." 

'*  A  prince!"  exclaimed  Fakredeen.  ''Princes  go  for  nothing 
now — wi^out  a  loan.  Get  me  a  loan,  and  then  you  turn  the 
prince  into  a  goyemment.    Thafs  the  thing." 

''  You  will  nerer  get  a  loan  till  you  are  Emir  of  Lebanon,"  said 
the  lady.  ''  And  you  haye  shown  me  to-day  that  the  only  chance 
you  haye  is  failing  you,  for,  after  all,  Paris  was  your  hope.  What 
has  crossed  you?" 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  Fakredeen,  ''what  can  the  French 
do  ?  After  having  let  the  Egyptians  be  driyen  out,  fortunately  for 
me,  for  their  expulsion  ruined  my  uncle,  the  French  will  never 
take  the  initiative  in  Syria.  All  that  I  wanted  of  them  was,  that 
they  should  not  oppose  Riza  Pacha  in  his  nomination  of  me.  But 
to  secure  his  success  a  finer  move  was  necessary.  So  J  instructed 
Archbishop  Murad,  whom  they  received  very  well  at  Paris,  to 
open  secret  communications  over  the  water  with  the  English.  He 
did  so,  and  offered  to  cross  and  explain  in  detail  to  their  ministers. 
I  wished  to  assure  them  in  London  that  I  was  devoted  to  their 
interests ;  and  I  meant  to  offer  to  let  the  Protestant  missionaries 
establish  themselves  in  the  mounttun,  so  that  Sir  Canning  should 
have  received  instructions  to  support  my  nomination  by  Riza. 
Then  you  see,  I  should  have  had  the  Porte,  England,  and  France. 
The  game  was  won.  Can  you  believe  it  ?  Lord  Aberdeen  enclosed 
my  agent's  letter  to  Guizot.    I  was  crushed." 

"  And  disgraced.  You  deserved  it.  You  never  will  succeed. 
Intrigue  will  be  your  ruin,  Fakredeen." 

"Intrigue!"  exclaimed  the  prince,  starting  from  the  cushion 
near  the  tripod,  on  which  he  sat,  speaking  with  great  animation, 
and  using,  as  was  his  custom,  a  supei^uity  of  expression,  both  of 
voice  and  hands  aud  eyes — ^"intrigue !  It  is  life  I  It  is  the  only 
thing.  How  do  you  tmnk  Guizot  and  Aberdeen  got  to  be  ministers 
without  intri^e  ?  Or  Biza  Pacha  himself?  How  do  you  think 
Mehemet  Ah  got  on?  Do  you  believe  Sir  Canning  never 
intrigues  ?  He  would  be  recalled  in  a  week  if  he  did  not.  Why, 
I  have  got  one  of  his  spies  in  my  castle  at  this  moment,  and  I 
make  him  write  home  for  the  English  all  that  I  wish  them  not  to 
believe.  Intrigue !  Why,  England  won  India  by  intrigue.  Do 
you  think  they  are  not  intriguing  in  the  Punjaub  at  this  moment? 
Intrigue  has  gained  half  the  thrones  of  Europe :  Greece,  France^ 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Spain,  Russia.  If  you  wish  to  produce  a 
result,  you  must  make  combinations ;  and  you  call  combinations^ 
Evi^  intrigue  I " 
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•*  And  this  is  the  scrape  that  you  are  in,"  said  the  lady.  **  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  help  you  out  of  it." 

<'  Pardon  ;  this  is  not  the  scrape :  and  here  comes  the  point 
on  which  I  need  your  aid,  daughter  of  a  thousand  sheikhs !  I  can 
extricate  myself  from  the  Paris  disaster,  even  turn  it  to  account. 
I  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  Patriarch  of  the  Lehanon,  who 
manages  affairs  for  the  Emir  Bescheer.  The  patriarch  hates 
Murad,  whom  you  see  I  was  to  have  made  patriarch.  I  am  to 
declare  the  Archbishop  an  unauthorized  agent,  an  adventurer,  and 
mj  letter  to  be  a  forgery.  The  patriarch  is  to  go  to  Starabool, 
"With  his  long  white  beard,  and  put  me  right  with  France,  through 
De  Bourqueney,  with  whom  he  has  relations  in  favour  of  the  Emir 
Bescheer ;  my  uncle  is  to  be  thrown  over ;  all  the  Maronite  chiefs 
are  to  sign  a  declaration  supplicating  the  Porte  to  institute  me ; 
nay,  the  declaration  is  signed " 

**  And  the  Druses  ?  Will  not  this  Maronite  manifestation  put 
you  wrong  with  the  Druses  ?  " 

"  I  live  among  the  Druses,  you  see,"  said  Fakredeen,  shaking 
bis  head,  and  looking  with  his  glittering  eye  a  thousand  meanings. 
**The  Druses  love  me.  They  know  that  I  am  one  of  them- 
selves. They  will  only  think  that  I  have  made  the  Maronites  eat 
sand." 

*' And  what  have  you  really  done  for  the  Maronites  to  gain  all 
this?"  asked  the  lady,  quietly. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Fakredeen,  speaking  in  an  affected  whisper, 
**the  greatest  stroke  of  state  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  a  king 
without  a  kingdom,  for  I  am  resolved  that  the  mountain  shall  be 
a  royalty !  You  remember  when  Ibrahim  Pacha  laid  his  plans  for 
disarming  the  Lebanon,  the  Maronites,  urged  by  their  priests,  feU 
into  the  snare,  while  the  Druses  wisely  went  with  their  muskets 
and  scimitars,  and  lived  awhile  with  the  eagle  and  the  antelope. 
This  has  been  sand  to  the  Maronites  ever  since.  The  Druses  put 
their  tongues  in  their  cheek  whenever  they  meet,  and  treat  them 
as  so  many  women.  The  Porte,  of  course,  will  do  nothing  for  the 
Maronites ;  they  even  take  back  the  muskets  which  they  lent  them 
for  the  insurrection.  Well,  as  the  Porte  will  not  arm  them,  I 
have  agreed  to  do  it." 

"You!" 

**  'TLs  done ;  at  least  the  caravan  is  laden ;  we  only  want  a  guide. 
And  this  is  why  I  am  at  Jerusalem.  Scheriff  Effendi,  who  met 
me  here  yesterday,  has  got  me  five  thousand  English  muskets, 
and  I  have  arranged  with  the  Bedoueen  of  Zoalia  to  carry  them 
to  the  mountain." 

"You  have  indeed  Solomon's  signet,  my  dear  Fakredeen." 

**  Would  that  I  had ;  for  then  I  could  pay  two  hundred  thousand 
piastres  to  that  Egyptian  camel,  Scheriff- Effendi,  and  he  would 
give  me  up  my  muskets,  which  now,  like  a  true  son  of  Eblis,  he 
obstinately  retains." 

10 
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"  And  this  is  your  scrape,  Fakredecn.  And  how  much  hare 
you  towards  the  sum  ?  " 

''  Not  a  piastre ;  nor  do  I  suppose  I  shall  erer  see,  until  I  make 
a  great  financial  stroke,  so  mucn  of  the  sultan's  gold  as  is  on  one 
of  the  gilt  balls  of  roses  in  your  nargilly.  My  crops  are  sold  for 
next  year,  my  jewels  are  gone,  my  studs  are  to  be  broken  up. 
There  is  hot  a  cur  in  the  streets  of  Beiroot  of  whom  I  hare  not 
borrowed  money.  Eiza  Pacha  is  a  sponge  that  would  dry  the  sea 
of  Galilee." 

"  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  gained  the  Patriarch  of  Lebanon,** 
said  the  lady ;  "  I  always  felt  that,  as  long  as  that  man  was  against 
you,  the  Maronitcs  never  could  be  depended  on.  And  yet  these 
arms — after  all,  they  are  of  no  use,  for  you  would  not  think  of 
insurrection ! " 

*'No;  but  they  can  quarrel  with  the  Druses,  and  oat  each 
other's  throats,  and  this  will  make  the  mountain  more  unmanage- 
able than  ever,  and  the  English  will  have  no  customers  for  their 
calicoes-^on't  you  seel  Lord  Palmerston  will  arraign  the  minis- 
ter in  the  council — I  shall  pay  off  Aberdeen  for  enclosing  the 
Archbishop's  letter  to  Guizot.  Combination  upon  combination! 
The  calico  merchants  will  call  out  for  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Shchaab !  Riza  will  propose  me ;  Bourqueney  will  not  murmur, 
and  Sir  Canning,  finding  he  is  in  a  mess,  will  sign  a  fine  note  of 
words  about  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  prosperity  of  Lebanon, 
and  'tis  finished.'* 

«*  And  my  father— -you  have  seen  him  ?" 

^'I  have  seen  him,"  said  the  young  Emir,  and  he  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  ground. 

"  He  has  done  so  much,"  said  Eva. 

''  Ask  him  to  do  more.  Rose  of  Sharon,"  said  Fakredeen,  like  a 
child  about  to  cry  for  a  toy,  and  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  Eva,  and  kept  kissing  her  robe.  "  Ask  him  to  do  more," 
he  repeated,  in  a  suppressed  tone  of  heart-rending  cajolery,  ^  he 
can  refuse  you  nothing.  Ask  him,  ask  him,  Eva!  I  have  no 
friend  in  the  world  but  you ;  I  am  so  desolate.  You  have  always 
been  my  friend,  my  counsellor,  my  darling,  my  ruby,  my  pearl, 
my  rose  of  Rocnabad !  Ask  him,  Eva ;  never  mind  my  faults-— you 
know  me  by  heart — only  ask  him ! " 

She  shook  her  head. 

**Tell  him  that  you  are  my  sister,  that  I  am  his  son,  that  I 
love  you  so,  that  I  love  him  so;  tell  him  anything.  Say  that  he 
ought  to  do  it  because  I  am  a  Hebrew." 

"Awlint!"  said  Eva. 

"  A  Hebrew ;  yes,  a  Hebrew.  I  am  a  Hebrew  by  blood,  and  we 
all  are  by  faith." 

"Thou  son  of  a  slave ! "  exclaimed  the  lady,  '-*  thou  masquerade  of 
humanity !  Christian  or  Mussulman,  Pagan  or  Druse,  thou  mayest 
figure  as ;  but  spare  my  race,  Fakredeen — they  ore  fallen .*' 
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''But  not  SO  base  as  I  am.  It  may  be  true,  but  I  love  you. 
Era,  and  you  love  me,  and  if  I  had  as  many  yirtues  as  yourself, 
you  could  not  love  me  more ; — ^perhaps  less.  Women  like  to  feel 
their  superiority;  you  are  as  clever  as  I  am,  and  have  more  judg- 
ment ;  you  are  generous,  and  I  am  selfish ;  honourable,  and  I  am 
a  villain ;  brave,  and  I  am  a  coward ;  rich,  and  I  am  poor.  Let 
that  satisfy  you,  and  do  not  trample  on  the  fallen ;"  and  Fakredeen 
took  her  hand  and  bedewed  it  with  his  tears. 

''Dear  Fakredeen,"  said  Eva,  '* I  thought  yon  spoke  in  jest,  as  I 
did." 

"  How  can  a  man  jest,  who  has  to  go  through  what  I  endure  I" 
Baid  the  young  Emir,  in  a  desponding  tone,  and  still  lying  at  her 
feet.  "  O,  my  more  than  sister,  'tis  hell  I  The  object  I  propose 
to  myself  would,  with  the  greatest  resources,  be  difficult;  and  now 
I  have  none." 

"Relinquish  it." 

"  When  I  am  young  and  mined  I  When  I  have  the  two  greatest 
stimulants  in  the  wond  to  action — ^Youth  and  Debt!  No;  such  a 
.combination  is  never  to  be  thrown  away.  Any  young  prince  o^ght 
to  win  the  Lebanon,  but  a  young  prince  in  debt  ought  to  conquer 
the  world ! "  and  the  Emir  sprang  trom  the  floor,  and  began  walk- 
ing about  the  apartment. 

"I  think,  Eva,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  speaking 
in  his  usual  tone,  ''  I  think  you  reallv  might  do  something  with 
your  father ;  I  look  upon  myself  as  his  son ;  he  saved  my  life. 
And  I  am  a  Hebrew;  I  was  nourished  by  your  mother's  breast — 
her  being  flows  in  my  veins ;  and  independent  of  all  that,  my 
ancestor  was  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  Prophet 
was  the  descendant  of  Ishmael,  and  Ishmael  and  Israel  were 
brothers.  I  really  think,  between  my  undoubted  Arabian  origin 
and  being  your  foster-brother,  that  I  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
Jew,  and  that  your  father  might  do  something  for  me." 

"Whatever  my  father  will  do,  you  and  he  must  decide  to- 
gether," said  Eva;  "after  the  result  of  my  last  interference,  I 
promised  my  father  that  I  never  would  speak  to  him  on  your 
aflairs  again;  and  you  know,  therefore,  that  I  cannot.  You 
ought  not  to  urge  me,  Fakredeen." 

"  Ah !  you  are  angry  with  me,"  he  exclaimed,  and  again  seated 
himself  at  her  feet.  "  You  were  saying  in  your  heart  he  is  the 
most  selfish  of  beings.  It  is  true,  I  am.  But  I  have  glorious 
aspirations  at  least.  I  am  not  content  to  live  like  my  fathers  in  a 
beautiful  palace,  amid  my  woods  and  mountains,  with  Oochlani 
steeds,  falcons  that  would  pull  down  an  eagle,  and  nargillies  of 
i-ubies  and  emeralds.  I  want  sometliing  more  than  troops  of 
beautiful  slaves,  music  and  dances.  I  want  Europe  to  talk  of  me. 
I  am  wearied  of  hearing  of  nothing  but  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Louis 
Philippe,  and  Palmerston.  I,  too,  can  make  combinations ;  and  I 
am  of  a  better  family  than  all  three,  for  Ibrahim  is  a  child  of 
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mud,  a  Bourbon  is  not  equal  to  a  Shehaab,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
only  sits  in  the  queen's  second  chamber  of  council,  as  I  well  know 
from  an  Englishman  who  was  at  Beiroot,  and  with  whom  I  hare 
formed  some  political  relations,  of  which  perhaps  some  day  joa 
will  hear." 

«  Well,  we  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of  your  career,  Fakredeen, 
in  which  no  combination  presents  itself;  I  am  powerless  to  assist 
you ;  my  resources,  never  very  great,  are  quite  exhausted." 

"No,"  said  the  Emir,  "the  game  is  yet  to  be  won.  Listen, 
Rose  of  Sharon,  for  this  is  re^y  the  point  on  which  I  came  to 
hold  counsel.  A  young  English  lord  nas  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
this  week  or  ten  days  past ;  he  is  of  the  highest  dignity,  and  rich 
enough  to  buy  the  grand  bazaar  of  Damascus ;  he  has  letters  of 
credit  on  your  father's  house  without  any  limit.  No  one  can 
discover  the  object  of  his  mission.  I  have  some  suspicions; 
there  is  also  a  French  officer  here  who  never  speaks ;  I  watch 
them  both.  The  Englishman,  I  learnt  this  morning,  ia  going  to 
Mount  Sinai.  It  is  not  a  pilgrimage,  because  the  English  are 
I  really  neither  Jews  nor  Christians,  but  follow  a  sort  of  religion  of 
,  their  own,  which  is  made  every  jrear  by  their  bishops,  one  of  whom 
they  have  sent  to  Jerusalem,  m  what  they  call  a  parliament,  a 
college  of  muftis — you  understand.  Now  lend  me  that  ear  that 
is  like  an  almond  of  Aleppo !  I  propose  that  one  of  the  tribes 
that  obey  your  grandfather  shall  make  this  Englishman  prisoner 
as  he  traverses  the  desert.  You  see?  Ah  I  Rose  of  Sharon,  I 
am  not  yet  beat ;  your  Fakredeen  is  not  the  baffled  boy  that,  a 
few  minutes  ago,  you  looked  as  if  you  thought  him.  I  defy  Ibra- 
him, or  the  King  of  France,  or  Palmerston  himself,  to  make  a 
combination  superior  to  this.  What  a  ransom!  The  English 
lord  will  pay  Schcriff  Effendi  for  his  ten  thousand  muskets,  and 
for  their  conveyance  to  the  mountain  besides." 


CHAPTER  VL 

In  one  of  those  civil  broils  at  Dam«iscus  which  preceded  the  fall 
of  the  Janissaries,  an  Emir  of  the  house  of  Shehaiib,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  fray,  had,  in  the  midst  of  the  coiivuLsion,  placed  his 
infant  son  in  the  charge  of  the  merchant  Be.sso,  a  child  most  dear 
to  him,  not  only  because  the  babe  was  his  heir,  but  because  his 
wife,  whom  he  passionately  loved, — a  beautiful  lady  of  Antioch 
and  of  one  of  the  old  fumilies  of  the  countrj', — had  just  sacrificed 
her  life  in  giving  birth  to  their  son. 

The  wife  of  Besso  placed  the  orphan  infant  at  her  own  breast, 
and  the  young  Fakredeen  was  brought  up  in  every  respect  as  a 
child  of  the  house  ;  so  that,  for  some  time,  he  looked  upon  the 
little  Eva,  who  was  three  years  younger  than  himself,  as  his  sister. 
When  Fakredeen  had  attained  an  age  of  sufficient  intelligence  for 
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the  occasion  and  the  circumstances,  his  real  position  was  explained 
to  him ;  hut  he  was  still  too  young  for  the  communication  to  effect 
any  change  in  his  feelings,  and  the  idea  that  Eva  was  not  his 
sister  only  occasioned  him  sorrow,  untU  his  grief  was  forgotten 
when  he  found  that  the  change  made  no  difference  in  their  lires  or 
their  loye. 

Soon  after  the  violent  death  of  the  father  of  Fakredeen,  afiffurs 
had  become  more  tranquil,  and  Besso  had  not  neglected  the  inte- 
rests of  his  charge.  The  infant  was  heir  to  a  large  estate  in  the 
Lebanon ;  a  fine  castle,  an  illimitable  forest,  and  cultivated  lands, 
whose  produce,  chiefly  silk,  afifbrded  a  revenue  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  not  inconsiderable  state  of  a  mountain  prince. 

When  Fakredeen  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  his  relative  the 
Emir  Bescheer,  who  then  exercised  a  sovereign  and  acknowledged 
sway  over  all  the  tribes  of  the  Lebanon,  whatever  their  religion  or 
race,  signified  his  pleasure  that  his  kinsman  should  be  educated  at 
his  court,  in  the  company  of  his  sons.  So  Fakredeen,  with  many 
tears,  quitted  his  happy  home  at  Damascus,  and  proceeded  to 
Beteddeen,  the  beautiful  palace  of  liis  uncle,  situate  among  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beiroot.  This  was  about  the 
time  that  the  Egyptians  were  effecting  the  conquest  of  Syria,  and 
both  the  Emir  Bescheer,  the  head  of  me  house  of  Shehaab  as  well 
as  Prince  of  the  Moimtain,  and  the  great  commercial  confederation 
of  the  brothers  Besso,  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  invader,  and 
were  mainly  instrumental  to  the  success  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Poli- 
tical sympathy,  and  the  feelings  of  mutual  dependence  which 
united  the  Emir  Bescheer  and  the  merchant  of  Damascus,  ren- 
dered the  communications  between  the  families  so  frequent  that  it 
was  not  difficult  for  the  family  of  Besso  to  cherish  those  senti- 
ments of  affection  which  were  strong  and  lively  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  Fakredeen,  but  which,  under  any  circumstances,  depend  so 
much  on  sustained  personal  intercourse.  Eva  saw  a  great  deal  of 
her  former  brother,  and  there  subsisted  between  them  a  romantic 
friendship.  He  was  their  frequent  ^est  at  Damascus,  and  was 
proud  to  show  her  how  he  excelled  m  his  martial  exercises,  how 
skilful  he  was  with  his  falcon,  and  what  horses  of  pure  race  he 
proudly  rode. 

In  the  year  '39,  Fakredeen  being  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  the 
country  entirely  tranquil,  even  if  discontented,  occupied  by  a  disci- 
plined army  of  80,000  men,  commanded  by  captains  equal  it  was 
supposed  to  anjT  conjuncture,  the  Egyptians  openly  encouraged  by 
the  greatest  nulitaxy  nation  of  Europe,  the  l^irks  powerless,  and 
only  secretly  sustained  by  the  countenance  of  the  ambassador  of 
the  weakest  government  that  ever  tottered  in  England — a  govern- 
ment that  had  publicly  acknowledged  that  it  had  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  Parliament  which  yet  it  did  not  dissolve ;  every- 
thing being  thus  in  a  state  of  flush  and  affluent  prosperity,  and 
both  the  house  of  Shehaab  and  the  house  of  Besso  feeling,  each 
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day  more  strongly,  how  discreet  and  how  lucky  they  had  heen  in 
the  course  which  they  had  adopted — came  the  great  Syrian  crash! 
Whatever  diiference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  policy  pur- 
sued hy  the  forei^  minister  of  England,  with  respect  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  1840-41,  none  can  be  permitted, 
by  those,  at  least,  competent  to  decide  upon  such  questions,  as  to 
the  ability  with  which  that  policy  was  accomplished.  When  we 
consider  the  position  of  the  minister  at  home,  not  only  deserted 
hj  Parliament,  but  abandoned  by  his  party  and  even  forsaken  by 
his  colleagues ;  the  military  occupation  of  Syria  by  the  Egyptians  ; 
the  rabid  demonstration  of  France ;  that  an  accident  of  tune  or 
space,  the  del^  of  a  month  or  the  gathering  of  a  storm,  might 
alone  have  baffled  all  his  combinations ;  it  is  mfficult  to  fix  upon  a 
page  in  the  history  of  this  country  which  records  a  superior  instance 
.  of  moral  intrepidity.  The  bold  conception  and  the  brilliant  per- 
formance were  worthy  of  Chatham ;  but  the  domestic  difficulties 
with  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  to  struggle  place  the  exploit 
j  beyond  the  happiest  achievement  of  the  elder  Pitt.  Throu«:hout 
J  the  memorable  conjuncture,  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  had  one 
great  advantage,  which  was  invisible  to  the  millions ;  he  was  served 
by  a  most  viguant  and  able  diplomacy.  The  superiority  of  his  in- 
formation concerning  the  state  of  Syria  to  that  ftimished  to  the 
French  mimster  was  the  real  means  by  which  he  baffled  the 
menaced  legions  of  our  neighbours.  A  timid  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  position  of  Lord  Pumerston,  even  with  such  advantages, 
might  have  faltered ;  but  the  weapon  was  placed  in  the  handU  of 
one  who  did  not  shrhik  from  its  exercise,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Egyptians  from  Turkey  remains  a  great  historic  monument  alike 
of  diplomatic  skill  and  administrative  energy. 

The  rout  of  the  Egyptians  was  fatal  to  the  Emir  Bescheer,  and 
it  seemed  also,  for  a  time,  to  the  Damascus  branch  of  the  family 
of  Besso.  But  in  these  days  a  great  capitalist  has  deeper  roots 
than  a  sovereign  prince,  unless  he  is  very  legitimate.  The  Prince 
of  the  Mountain  and  his  sons  were  summoned  from  their  luxurious 
and  splendid  Beteddeen  to  Constantinople,  where  they  have  ever 
since  remained  prisoners.  Young  Fakredeen,  the  moment  he 
heard  of  the  fall  of  Acre,  rode  out  with  his  falcon,  as  if  for  the 
pastime  of  ^a  morning,  and  the  moment  he  was  out  of  sight  made 
lor  the  Desert,  and  never  rested  until  he  reached  the  tents  of  the 
children  of  Rechab,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  grandfather  of  Eva.  As  for  the  worthy  merchant  himself, 
having  ships  at  his  command,  he  contrived  to  escape  with  his  wife 
and  his  young  daughter  to  Trieste,  and  he  remained  in  the  Aus* 
trian  dominions  between  three  and  four  years.  At  length  the 
influence  of  Prince  Mettemich,  animated  oy  Sidonia,  propitiated 
the  Porte.  Adam  Besso,  after  makiujg;  his  submission  at  Stam- 
bool,  and  satisfactorily  explaining  his  conduct  to  Rizd.  Pacha, 
returned  to  his  country,  not  substantially  iiyured  in  fortune,  though 
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l;he  northern  clime  had  robbed  him  of  his  Arabian  wife ;  for  his 
brothers,  who,  as  far  as  politics  were  concerned,  had  ever  kept  in 
the  shade,  had  managed  affairs  in  the  absence  of  the  more  promi- 
nent member  of  their  house — and,  in  truth,  the  family  of  Besso 
were  too  rich  to  be  long  under  a  cloud.  The  Pacha  of  Damascus 
found  his  revenue  fall  very  short  without  their  interference ;  and 
as  for  the  Divan,  the  Bessoes  could  always  find  a  friend  there  if 
they  chose.  The  awkwardness  of  the  Syrian  catastrophe  was,  that 
it  was  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected,  that  there  was  then  no  time 
for  those  satisfactory  explanations  which  afterwards  took  place 
between  Adam  Besso  and  Riza. 

Though  the  situation  of  Besso  remained,  therefore,  unchanged 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  Syrian  agitation,  the  same  circumstance 
could  not  be  predicated  of  the  position  of  his  foster-child.  Fakre- 
deen  possesseii  all  the  qualities  of  the  genuine  Syrian  character  in 
excess ;  vain,  susceptible,  endowed  with  a  brilliant  though  frothy 
imagination,  and  a  love  of  action  so  unrestrained  that  restlessness 
deprived  it  of  energy,  with  so  fine  a  taste  that  he  was  always  capri- 
cious, and  so  ingenious  that  he  seemed  ever  inconsistent.  His 
ambition  was  as  high  as  his  apprehension  was  quick.  He  saw 
everything  and  understood  everybody  in  a  flash ;  and  believed  that 
eveiything  that  was  said  or  done  ought  to  be  made  to  contribute  to 
his  fortunes.  Educated  in  the  sweet  order,  and  amid  the  decorous 
virtues  of  the  roof  of  Besso,  Fakredeen,  who,  from  hia  suscepti- 
bility, took  the  colour  of  his  companions,  even  when  he  thought 
they  were  his  tools,  had  figured  for  ten  years  as  a  soft-hearted  and 
somewhat  timid  child,  dependent  on  kind  words,  and  returning 
kindness  with  a  passionate  affection. 

His  change  to  the  palace  of  his  uncle  developed  his  native  qua- 
lities, which,  under  an^  accidents,  could  not  perhaps  have  been 
long  restrained,  but  which  the  circumstances  or  the  times  brought 
to  Oght,  and  matured  with  a  celerity  peculiar  to  the  East.  The 
character  of  Fakredeen  was  formed  amid  the  excitement  of  the 
Syrian  invasion  and  its  stirring  consequences.  At  ten  years  of 
age,  he  was  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  political  intrigue. 
His  startling  vivacity  and  the  keen  relish  of  his  mfant  intelligence 
for  all  the  passionate  interests  of  men  amused  and  sometimes  de- 
lighted his  uncle.  Everything  was  spoken  before  him ;  he  lived 
in  the  centre  of  intrigues  which  were  to  shake  thrones,  and  perhaps 
to  form  them.  He  became  habituated  to  the  idea  that  everything 
could  be  achieved  by  dexterity,  and  that  there  was  no  test  of  con- 
duct except  success.  To  dissemble  and  to  simulate ;  to  conduct 
confidential  negotiations  with  contending  powers  and  parties  at 
the  same  time ;  to  be  ready  to  adopt  any  opinion  and  to  possess 
none ;  to  fall  into  the  public  humour  of  the  moment,  and  to  evade 
the  impending  catastrophe ;  to  look  upon  every  man  as  a  tool,  and 
never  to  do  anything  which  had  not  a  definite  though  circuitous 
purpose ; — ^these  were  his  political  accomplishments ;  and,  while  he 
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recognised  them  as  the  best  means  of  sncoessy  he  found  in  their 
exercise  excitement  and  delight.  To  be  the  centre  of  a  maze  of 
manoeuvres  was  his  empyrean.     He  was  never  without  a  resource. 

Stratagems  came  to  mm  as  naturally  as  fruit  comes  to  a  tree. 
He  lived  in  a  labyrinth  of  plans,  and  he  rejoiced  to  involve  some 
one  in  the  perplexities  which  hb  magic  touch  could  alone  unravel. 
Fakredeen  had  no  principle  of  anv  kind ;  he  had  not  a  prejudice ; 
a  little  superstition,  perhaps,  like  his  postponing  his  journey  because 
a  hare  crossed  his  path.  But,  as  for  life  and  conduct  in  general, 
forming  his  opinions  from  the  great  men  of  whom  he  had  experi- 
ence, princes,  pachas,  and  some  others,  and  from  the  great  trans- 
actions with  which  he  was  connected, — he  was  convinced  that  idl 
was  a  matter  of  force  or  fraud.  Fakredeen  preferred  the  latter, 
because  it  was  more  ingenious,  and  because  he  was  of  a  kind  and 
passionate  temperament,  loving  beauty  and  the  beautiful,  apt  to 
idealize  everything,  and  of  too  exquisite  a  taste  not  to  shrink  with 
horror  from  an  unnecessary  massacre. 

Though  it  was  his  profession  and  his  pride  to  simulate  and  to 
dissemble,  he  had  a  native  ingenuousness  which  was  extremely  awk- 
ward and  very  surprising,  for,  the  moment  he  was  intimate  with 
you,  he  told  you  everything.  Though  he  intended  to  make  a  person 
his  tool,  and  often  succeeded,  such  was  his  susceptibility,  and  so 
strong  were  his  sympathetic  qualities,  that  he  was  perpetually, 
without  being  unaware  of  it,  showing  his  cards.  The  victim 
thought  himself  safe,  but  the  teeming  resources  of  Fakredeen 
were  never  wanting,  and  some  fresh  and  brilliant  combination,  as 
he  styled  it,  often  secured  the  prey  which  so  heedlessly  he  had 
nearly  forfeited.  Recklessness  with  him  was  a  principle  of  action. 
He  trusted  always  to  his  fertile  expedients  if  he  failed,  and  ran  the 
risk  in  the  meanwhile  of  paramount  success — the  fortune  of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  be  rash.  With  all  his  audacity,  which  was 
nearly  equal  to  his  craft,  he  had  no  moral  courage ;  and,  if  affairs 
went  wrong,  and,  from  some  accident,  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  weather,  or  some  of  those  slight  causes  which  occa- 
sionally paralyse  the  creative  mind,  he  felt  without  a  combination, 
he  would  begin  to  cry  like  a  child,  and  was  capable  of  any  action, 
however  base  and  humiliating,  to  extricate  himself  from  the  im- 
pending disaster. 

Fakredeen  had  been  too  youn^  to  have  fatally  committed  him- 
self during  the  Egyptian  occupation.  The  moment  he  found  that 
the  Emir  Bescheer  and  his  sons  were  prisoners  at  Constantinople, 
he  returned  to  Syria,  lived  qtdetlv  at  ms  own  castle,  affected  popu- 
larity among  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  who  were  pleased  to  see 
a  Shehaab  among  them,  and  showed  hiiQself  on  every  occasion  a 
most  loyal  subject  of  the  Porte.  At  seventeen  years  of  age, 
Fakredeen  was  at  the  head  of  a  ].owerful  party,  and  had  opened 
relations  with  the  Divan.  The  Porte  looked  upon  him  with 
confidence,  and   ^though  they  intended,  if  possible,  to  govern 
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Lebanon  in  future  themselves,  a  young  prince  of  a  great  house, 
and  a  young  prince  so  perfectly  free  from  all  disagreeable 
antecedents,  was  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  All  the  leaders  of  all 
the  parties  of  the  mountain  frequented  the  castle  of  Fakredeen, 
and  each  secretly  believed  that  the  prince  was  his  pupil  and  his 
tool.  There  was  not  one  of  these  men,  grey  thoudi  some  of 
them  were  in  years  and  craft,  whom  the  innocent  ana  ingenuous 
Fakredeen  did  not  bend  as  a  nose  of  wax,  and,  when  Adam  Besso 
returned  to  Syria  in  '43,  he  found  his  foster-child  bj  far  the  most 
considerable  person  in  the  country,  and  all  parties  amid  their 
doubts  and  distractions  looking  up  to  him  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence. He  was  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  Eva  was  six- 
teen. Fakredeen  came  instantly  to  Damascus  to  welcome  them, 
hugged  Besso,  wept  like  a  child  over  his  sister,  sat  up  the  whole 
night  on  the  terrace  of  their  house  smoking  his  nargilly,  and 
telling  them  all  his  secrets  without  the  slightest  reserve — the  most 
fihameful  actions  of  his  career  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant ;  and 
finally  proposed  to  Besso  to  raise  a  loan  for  the  Lebanon,  ostensibly 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  mulberries,  really  to  supply  arms  to 
the  discontented  population  who  were  to  make  Fakredeen  and 
Eva  sovereigns  of  the  mountain. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  to  supply  the  partially  dis- 
armed tribes  of  the  mountain  with  weapons  was  still,  though  at 
intervals,  the  great  project  of  Fakredeen,  and  to  obtain  the 
result  in  his  present  destitution  of  resources  involved  him  in  end- 
less stratagems.  His  success  would  at  the  same  time  bind  the 
tribes,  already  well  affected  to  him,  with  unalterable  devotion  to  a 
chief  capable  of  such  an  undeniable  act  of  sovereignty,  and  of  course 
render  them  proportionately  more  efficient  instruments  in  accom- 
plishing his  purpose.  It  was  the  interest  of  Fakredeen  that  the  Le- 
banon should  be  powerful  and  disturbed.  Besso,  who  had  often  be- 
friended him,  and  who  had  frequently  rescued  him  horn  the  usurers 
of  Beiroot  and  Sidon,  lent  a  cold  ear  to  these  suggestions.  The 
great  merchant  was  not  inclined  again  to  embark  in  a  political 
career,  or  pass  another  three  or  four  years,  away  from  his  Syrian 
palaces  and  gardens.  He  had  seen  the  most  powerful  head  that 
the  East  had  produced  for  a  centnry,  backed  by  yast  means,  and 
after  having  apparently  accomplished  his  purpose,  ultimately  recoil 
before  the  superstitious  fears  of  Christendom,  lest  any  change  in 
Syria  should  precipitate  the  solution  of  the  great  Eastern  problem. 
He  could  not  Delieve  that  it  was  reserved  for  Fakredeen  to  succeed 
in  that  which  had  baffled  Mehemet  Ali. 

Eva  took  the  more  sanguine  view  that  becomes  youth  and 
woman.  She  had  faith  in  Fakredeen.  Though  his  position  was 
not  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  great  iriceroy,  it  was,  in  her  opinion, 
more  legitimate.  He  seemed  indicated  as  the  natural  ruler  of  the 
mountain.  She  had  faith,  too,  in  his  Arabian  origin.  With  Era, 
what  is  called  society  assumed  the  character  of  a  continual  struggle 
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between  Asia  and  the  North.  She  dreaded  the  idea  that,  after 
haying  escaped  the  crusaders,  Syria  should  fall  first  under  the  pro- 
tection, and  then  the  colonisation  of  some  European  nower.  A 
link  was  wanted  in  the  chain  of  resistance  which  connected  the 
ranges  of  Caucasus  with  the  Atlas.  She  idealised  her  foster- 
brotiier  into  a  hero,  and  saw  his  standard  on  Mount  Lebanon,  the 
beacon  of  the  oriental  races,  like  the  spear  of  Shami  or  the  puTi- 
lion  of  Abd  el  Kader.  Era  had  often  influenced  her  father  for  the 
adrantage  of  Fakredeen,  but  at  last  even  Era  felt  that  she  should 
sue  in  vain. 

A  jrear  before,  involred  in  difficulties  which  it  seemed  no  com- 
bination could  control,  and  having  nearly  occasioned  the  occupa- 
tion of  Syria  by  a  united  French  and  English  force,  Fakredeen 
burst  out  a-crying  like  a  little  boy,  and  came  whimpering  to  Eva, 
as  if  somebody  had  broken  his  toy  or  given  him  a  beating.  Then 
it  was  that  Eva  had  obtained  for  him  a  final  assistance  from  her 
father,  the  condition  being,  that  this  application  should  be  the 
last. 

Era  had  given  him  jewels,  had  interested  other  members  (tf 
her  family  in  his  behalf,  and  effected  for  him  a  thousand  services, 
which  only  a  kind-hearted  and  quick-witted  woman  could  devise. 
While  Fakredeen  plundered  her  without  scruple  and  used  her 
without  remorse,  he  doted  on  her ;  he  held  her  intellect  in  abso- 
lute reverence ;  a  word  from  her  guided  him ;  a  look  of  displea- 
sure, and  his  heart  ached.  As  long  as  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  her  presence,  he  really  had  no  will,  scarcely  an  idea  of  his  own. 
He  spoke  only  to  elicit  her  feelings  and  opinions.  He  had  a 
superstition  that  she  vras  bom  under  a  foHunate  star,  and  that  it 
was  fatal  to  go  counter  to  her.  But  the  moment  he  was  away,  he 
would  disobey,  deceive,  and,  if  necessary,  betray  her ;  loving  her 
the  same  all  the  time.  But  what  was  to  be  expected  from  one 
whose  impressions  were  equally  quick  and  vivid,  who  felt  so  much 
for  himself,  and  so  much  for  others,  that  his  life  seemed  a  perpetual 
re-action  between  intense  selfishness  and  morbid  sensibilify? 

Had  Fakredeen  married  Eva,  the  union  might  have  given  him 
some  steadiness  of  character,  or  at  least  its  semblance.  Hie 
young  Emir  had  greatly  de^ed  this  alliance-— not  for  the  mond 
purpose  that  we  have  intunated — ^not  even  from  love  of  Eva,  for  he 
was  totally  insensible  to  domestic  joys,  but  because  he  wished  to 
connect  himself  with  great  capitalists,  and  hoped  to  gain  the 
Lebanon  loan  for  a  dower.  But  this  alliance  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  The  hand  of  Eva  was  destined,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  family,  for  her  cousin,  the  eldest  son  of  B^so  of  Aleppo. 
The  engagement  had  been  entered  into  while  she  was  at  Vienna, 
and  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  marriage  should  take  phtce  soon 
after  she  had  completed  her  eighteenth  year.  The  ceremony  was 
therefore  at  hand;  it  wbb  to  occur  within  a  very  few  months. 

Accustomed  from  an  early  period  of  life  to  the  contemplation  of 
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t^his  union,  it  assumed  in  the  eyes  of  Eva  a  eharacter  as  natural  as 
I*     -that  of  birth  or  death.    It  nerer  entered  her  head  to  ask  herself 
^      -whether  she  liked  or  disliked  it.    It  was  one  of  those  inevitable 
things  of  which  we  are  always  conscious,  yet  of  which  we  never 
think,  like  the  years  of  our  me  or  the  colour  of  our  hair.    Had 
her  destiny  been  in  her  own  hands,  it  is  very  probable  that  she 
would  not  have  shared  it  with  Fakredeen,  for  she  had  never  for  an 
instant  entertained  the  wish  that  there  should  be  any  diango 
in  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  them.    According  to  the 
I       custom  of  the  country,  it  was  to  Besso  that  Fakredeen  nad  ez- 
I       pressed  his  wishes  and  his  hopes.    The  voung  Emir  made  liberal 
I       offers:  his  wife   and  children  might  follow  any  religion  they 
pleased;  nay,  he  was  even  ready  to  conform  himself  to  any  which 
they  fixed  upon.    He  attempted  to  dazzle  Besso  with  the  prospect 
of  a  Hebrew  Prince  of  the  Mountains.    ''My  daughter,"  said  the 
merchant,  **  would  certainly,  under  any  circumstances,  marry  one 
of  her  own  fiaith ;  but  we  need  not  say  another  word  about  it ;  she 
is  betrothed,  and  has  been  engaged  for  some  years,  to  her  cousin." 
When  Fakredeen,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Bethany,  found  that 
Eva,  notwithstanding  her  Bedoueen  blood,  received  his  proposition 
for  kidnapping  a  young  English  nobleman  with  the  utmost  alarm  and 
even  horror,  he  inmie<£ately  relinquished  it,  diverted  her  mind  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  project,  on  her  disapproval  of  which,  notwith- 
standing his  efforts  at  distraction,  she  seemed  strangely  to  dwell, 
and  finsJly  presented  her  with  a  new  and  more  innocent  scheme  in 
which  he  required  her  assistance.    According  to  Fakredeen,  his 
new  English  acquaintance  at  Beiroot  whom  he  had  before  quoted, 
was  ready  to  assist  him  in  the  ftilfilment  of  his  contract,  provided 
he  could  obtain  sufficient  time  from  Scheriff  Effendi ;  and  what  he 
wished  Eva  to  do  was  personally  to  request  the  Egyptian  merchant 
to  grant  time  for  this  mdulgence.    This  did  not  seem  to  Eva  an 
unreasonable  favour  for  her  foster-brother  to  obtain,  though  she 
could  easily  comprehend  why  his  previous  irregularities  might 
render  him  an  unsuccessful  suitor  to  his  creditor.     G-lad  that  it 
was  still  in  her  power  in  some  degree  to  assist  him,  and  that  his 
present  project  was  at  least  a  harmless  one,  Eva  offered  the  next 
day  to  repair  to  the  citjr  and  see  Scheriff  Effendi  on  his  business. 
Pressing  her  hand  to  his  heart,  and  saluting  her  with  a  thousand 
I        endearing  names,  the  Emir  quitted  the  Rose  of  Sharon  with  the 
tears  in  his  grateful  eyes. 

Now  the  exact  position  of  Fakredeen  was  this:  he  had  induced 
the  Egyptian  merchant  to  execute  the  contract  for  him  by  an 
assurance  that  Besso  would  be  his  security  for  the  venture, 
although  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  transaction  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Besso,  in  ,his  present  delicate  position,  personally  to 
mterlere  in  it.  To  keep  up  appearances,  Fakredeen,  with  his 
usual  audacious  craft,  haa  appointed  Scheriff  Effendi  to  meet  him 
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at  Jernsalem,  at  the  house  of  Besso,  for  the  completion  of  the  con* 
tract;  and  accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  Mb 
visit  to  Bethany,  Faxredeen  had  arrired  at  Jeriiflalem  without 
money  and  without  credit,  in  order  to  purchase  arms  for  ft 
proyince. 

The  greatness  of  the  conjuncture,  the  delightful  climate,  his 
sanguine  temperament,  comhined,  however,  to  sustain  him.  As  he 
traversed  his  delicious  mountains,  with  their  terraces  of  mulherries, 
and  olives,  and  vines,  lounged  occasionally  for  a  short  time  at  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  and  looked  in  at  some  of  his  creditors  to 
chatter  charming  delusions,  or  ff>el  his  way  for  a  new  combination 
most  necessary  at  this  moment,  Ms  blood  was  quick  and  his  brain 
creative ;  and  although  he  had  ridden  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
when  he  arrived  at  the  "  Holy  City,"  he  was  fresh  and  full  of  faith 
that  "  something  would  turn  up.*'  His  Egyptian  friend,  awfully 
punctual,  was  the  first  figure  that  welcomed  him  as  he  entered  the 
divan  of  Besso,  where  the  young  Emir  remained  in  the  position 
which  we  have  described,  smoking  interminable  nargillies  while  he 
revolved  his  afiairs,  until  the  conversation  respecting  the  arrival  of 
Tancred  roused  him  from  his  brooding  meditation.  | 

It  was  not  difficult  to  avoid  Schenff  Efiendi  for  a  while.     The      { 
following  morning,  Fakredeen  passed  half  a  dozen  hours  at  the      , 
bath,  and  then  made  his  visit  to  Eva  with  the  plot  which  had 
occurred  to  him  the  night  before  at  the  divan,  and  which  had  been 
matured  this  day  while  they  were  shampooing  him.     The  moment      | 
that  baffled,  he  again  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  sought  his  Egyptian 
merchant,  and  thus  addressed  him : — "  You  see,  Eifendi,  that  you 
must  not  talk  on  this  business  to  Besso,  nor  can  Besso  talk  to      ' 
you  about  it."  ' 

**  Good ! "  said  the  Effendi. 

"  But,  if  it  be  managed  by  another  person  to  your  satisfaction,      j 
it  will  be  as  well." 

"  One  grain  is  like  another." 

"  It  will  be  managed  by  another  person  to  your  satisfaction." 

"Good!" 

"  The  Rose  of  Sharon  is  the  same  in  this  business  as  her  father  ?** 

"  He  is  a  ruby  and  she  is  a  pearl." 

"  The  Rose  of  Sharon  will  see  you  to-morrow  about  this  business." 

"Good!" 

"  The  Rose  of  Sharon  may  ask  you  for  time  to  settle  everything; ;      \ 
she  has  to  communicate  with  other  places.    You  have  heiu-d  of 
such  a  city  as  Aleppo?" 

"  If  Damascus  be  an  eye,  Aleppo  is  an  ear."  i 

"  Don't  trouble  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  Effendi,  with  any  details  if 
she  speaks  to  you ;  but  be  content  vrith  all  she  proposes.  She  Trill 
ask,  perhaps,  for  three  months;  women  Are  nervous;  they  think 
robbers  may  seize  the  money  on  its  way,  or  the  key  of  the  chesj       I 
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tnAj  not  be  found  when  it  is  wanted — ^yoa  understand?  Agree  to 
what  she  proposes ;  but,  between  ourselves,  I  will  meet  you  at 
Gaza  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  and  it  is  finished." 

"Good." 

Faithful  to  her  promise,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morrow,  Eva, 
wrapped  in  a  huge  and  hooded  Arab  doak,  so  that  her  form  could 
not  m  the  slightest  degree  be  traced,  her  face  covered  with  a  black 
Arab  mask,  mounted  her  horse;  her  two  female  attendants,  habited 
in  the  same  manner,  followed  their  mistress ;  before  whom  marched 
her  janissary  armed  to  the  teeth,  while  four  Arab  grooms  walked 
on  each  side  of  the  cavalcade.  In  this  way,  they  entered  Jeru- 
salem by  the  gate  of  Sion,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Besso. 
Fakredeen  watched  her  arrival.  He  was  in  due  time  summoned  to 
her  presence,  where  he  learned  the  success  of  her  mission. 

"  Scheriff  Effendi,"  she  said,  "  has  agreed  to  keep  the  arms  for 
three  months,  you  paying  the  usual  rate  of  interest  on  the  money. 
This  is  but  just.  May  }rour  new  friend  at  Beiroot  be  more  power- 
ful than  I  am,  and  as  faithful  1" 

"  Beautiful  Rose  of  Sharon !  who  can  be  like  you !  You  inspire 
me ;  vou  always  do.  I  feel  persuaded  that  I  shall  get  the  money 
long  before  the  time  has  elapsed."  And,  so  saying,  he  bade  her 
farewell,  to  return,  as  he  said,  without  loss  of  time  to  Beiroot. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  dawn  was  about  to  break  in  a  cloudless  sky,  when  Tancred, 
accompanied  by  Baroni  and  two  servants,  all  well  armed  and  well 
mounted,  and  by  Hassan,  a  sheikh  of  the  Jellaheen  Bedoueens,  tall 
and  grave,  virith  a  long  spear  tufted  with  ostrich  feathers  in  his 
hand,  his  musket  slung  at  his  back,  and  a  scimitar  at  his  side, 
quitted  Jerusalem  by  the  gate  of  Bethlehem. 

Kit  were  only  to  see  the  sun  rise,  or  to  become  acquainted  vnth 
nature  at  hours  excluded  from  the  experience  of  civilisation,  it 
were  worth  while  to  be  a  traveller.  There  is  something  especially 
in  the  hour  that  precedes  a  Syrian  dawn,  which  invigorates  the 
frame  and  elevates  the  spirit.  One  cannot  help  fancying  that 
angels  may  have  been  resting  on  the  mountain  tops  during  the 
night — the  air  is  so  sweet  and  the  earth  so  still.  Nor,  when  it 
wakes,  does  it  wake  to  the  maddening  cares  of  Europe.  The 
beauty  of  a  patriarchal  repose  stiU  lingers  about  its  existence  in 
spite  of  its  degradation.  Notwithstancung  all  they  have  suffered 
daring  the  European  development,  the  manners  of  the  Asiatic  races 
generally  are  more  in  harmony  with  nature  than  the  complicated 
oonyentionaUsms  which  harass  their  fatal  rival,  and  which  haye  in- 
creased in  exact  proportion  as  the  Europeans  have  seceded  from 
those  Arabian  and  Syrian  creeds  that  redeemed  them  from  their 
primitive  barbarism. 
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Bat  the  light  breaks^  the  rising  beam  falls  on  the  gaselleB  stifl 
bounding  on  the  hills  of  Judah,  and  gladdens  the  partridge  which 
still  calls  among  the  ravines,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  prophets. 
About  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  Taucred  and 
his  companions  halted  at  the  tomb  of  Rachel:  here  awiuted  them 
a  chosen  band  of  twenty  stout  Jellaheens,  the  subjects  of  Sheikh 
Hassan,  their  escort  through  the  wildernesses  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 
The  fringed  and  ribbed  kerchief  of  the  desert,  which  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  turban,  and  is  woyen  by  their  own  women 
from  the  hur  of  the  camel,  corered  the  heads  of  the  Bedoaeens ;  a 
short  white  gown,  also  of  home  manufacture,  and  very  rude,  with  a 
belt  of  cordj^  completed,  with  slippers,  their  costume. 

Each  man  bore  a  musket  and  a  da^er. 

It  was  Baroni  who  had  made  the  arrangement  with  8heikh 
Hassan.  Baroni  had  long  known  him  as  a  brare  and  faitiiful 
Arab.  In  general,  these  contracts  with  the  Bedoueens  for  convoy 
through  the  desert  are  made  by  Franks  through  their  respectire 
consul,  but  Tancred  was  not  sonr  to  be  saved  from  the  necessitj 
of  such  an  application,  as  it  would  have  excited  the  attention  of 
Colonel  Brace,  who  passed  his  life  at  the  British  consulate,  and 
who  probably  would  nave  thought  it  necessair  to  put  on  the  uni- 
form of  the  Bellamont  yeomanry  ^valry,  and  have  attended  the 
heir  of  Mootacute  to  Mount  Sinai.  Tancred  shuddered  at  the  idea 
of  the  presence  of  such  a  being  at  such  a  place ;  with  his  large 
ruddy  &ce,  his  swaggering,  sweltering  figure,  his  flourishing  wh^ 
kers,  and  his  fat  hands. 

It  was  the  fifth  mom  after  the  visit  of  Tancred  to  Bethany,  of 
which  he  had  said  nothing  to  Baroni,  the  only  person  at  his  com- 
mand who  could  afford  or  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  name 
and  quality  of  her  with  whom  he  had  there  so  singularly  become 
acquainted.     He  was  far  from  incurious  on  the  subject ;  all  that  hc^ 
had  seen  and  all  that  he  had  heard  at  Bethany  greatly  interested! 
him.     But  the  reserve  which  ever  controlled  him,  unless  under! 
the  influence  of  great  excitement,  a  reserve  which  was  the  resul^ 
of  pride  and  not  of  caution,  would  probably  have  checked  any  ex« 
pression  of  his  wishes  on  this  head,  even  had  he  not  been  unde^l 
the  influence  of  those  feelings  which  now  absorbed  him.    A  humaa 
being,  animated  by  the  hope,  almost  by  the  conviction,  that  a  c0» 
lestial  communication  is  impending  over  his  destiny,  moves  in  ■ 
supernal  sphere,  which  no  earthly  consideration  can  enter.    Tho 
long  musings  of  his  voya^  had  been  succeeded  on  the  part  d 
Tancred,  since  his  arrival  m  the  Holy  Land,  by  one  unbroken  ani 
impassioned  reverie,  heightened,  not  disturbed,  b^  frequent  ani 
BolitaiT  prayer,  by  habitual  fasts,  and  by  those  excitmg  conference 
with  Alonzo  Lara,  in  which  he  had  struggled  to  penetrate  thi 
great  Asian  m;^stery,  reserved  however,  if  indeed  ever  expounded 
for  a  longer  initiation  than  had  yet  been  proved  by  the  son  of  Uh 
Knglish  noble. 
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After  a  wepk  of  Bolitary  preparation,  during  which  he  had  inter- 
changed no  word,  and  maintained  an  abstinence  which  might  hare 
rivalled  an  old  eremite  of  Engedi,  Tancred  had  kneeled  before  that 
empty  sepulchre  of  the  divine  Prince  of  the  house  of  David,  for 
which  his  ancestor,  Tancred  de  Montacute,  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore, had  struggled  with  those  followers  of  Mahound,  who,  to  the 
consternation  and  perplexity  of  Christendom,  continued  to  retain 
it.  Christendom  cares  nothing  for  that  tomb  now,  has  indeed 
forgotten  its  own  name,  and  caUs  itself  enlightened  Europe.  But 
enlightened  Europe  is  not  happy.  Its  existence  is  a  fever,  which 
it  calls  progress.    Progress  to  what  ? 

The  youthful  votary,  during  his  vigils  at  the  sacred  tomb,  had 
received  solace  but  not  inspiration.  No  voice  from  heaven  had 
yet  sounded,  but  his  spirit  was  filled  with  the  sanctity  of  the  place, 
and  he  returned  to  his  cell  to  prepare  for  fresh  pilgrimages. 

One  day,  in  conference  with  Lara,  the  Spanish  Prior  had  let 
drop  these  words — *^  Sinai  led  to  Calvaiy :  it  may  be  wise  to  trace 
your  steps  from  Calvary  to  Sinai." 

At  this  moment,  Tancred  and  his  escort  are  in  sight  of  £eth« 
lehem,  with  the  population  of  a  village  but  the  waUs  of  a  town, 
situate  on  an  eminence  overlooking  a  valley,  which  seems  fertile 
after  passing  the  stony  plain  of  Rephaim.  The  first  beams  of  the 
sun,  too,  were  rising  firom  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  resting  on 
the  noble  convent  of  the  Nativity. 

From  Bethlehem  to  Hebron,  Canaan  is  still  a  land  of  milk  acd 
honey,  though  not  so  rich  and  picturesque  as  in  the  great  expanse 
of  Palestine  to  the  north  of  the  Holy  City.  The  beauty  and  the 
abundance  of  the  promised  land  may  still  be  found,  in  Samaria  and 
Galilee;  in  the  magnificent  plains  of  Esdraelon,  Zabulon,  and 
Gennesareth;  and  ever  by  the  gushing  waters  of  the  bowery 
Jordan. 

About  an  hour  after  leaving  Bethlehem,  in  a  secluded  valley,  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  public  works  of  the  great  Hebrew  Kings. 
It  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  them.  I  wpSak  of  those  colossal 
reservoirs  cut  out  of  the  native  rock  and  fed  by  a  single  spring,  dis- 
charging their  waters  into  an  aqueduct  of  penorated  stone,  which, 
until  a  comparatively  very  recent  period,  still  conveyed  them  to 
Jerusalem.  They  are  three  in  number,  of  varying  lengths  from 
five  to  six  hundrea  feet,  and  almost  as  broad;  their  depth  still  un- 
discovered. They  communicate  vnth  each  other,  so  that  the 
water  of  the  uppermost  reservoir,  flowing  through  the  interme- 
diate one,  reached  the  third,  which  fed  the  aqueduct.  They  are 
,  lined  with  a  hard  cement  like  that  which  coats  the  pj^ramids,  and 
which  remains  uninjured;  and  it  appears  that  hanging  gardens 
once  suiTounded  them.  The  Arabs  still  call  these  reservoirs  the 
pools  of  Solomon,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition. 
Tradition,  perhaps  often  more  faithful  thanwritten  documents,  is 
a  sure  and  almost  infallible  guide  in  the  minds  of  the  people  where 
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there  has  been  no  complicated  varietj  of  historic  incidents  to  con- 
fuse and  break  the  chain  of  memory;  where  their  rare  rerolutions 
have  consisted  of  an  eruption  once  in  a  thousand  years  into  the 
cultivated  world;  where  society  has  nerer  been  broken  ap,  but 
their  domestic  manners  have  remained  the  same ;  where,  too,  iiiej 
revere  truth,  and  are  rigid  in  its  oral  delivery,  since  that  is  tJieir 
only  means  of  disseminating  knowledge. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  reservoirs  were  the  works 
of  Solomon.  This  secluded  valley,  then,  was  once  the  scene  of  his 
imaginative  and  delicious  life.  Here  were  hL» pleasure  gardens; 
these  slopes  were  covered  with  his  fantastic  terraces,  and  the 
high  places  glittered  with  his  pavilions.  The  fountain  that  sup- 
plied these  treasured  waters  was  perhaps  the  ^  sealed  fountain,"  to 
which  he  compared  his  bride;  and  here  was  the  g^den  palace 
where  the  charming  Queen  of  Sheba  vainly  expect^  to  pose  the 
wisdom  of  Israel,  as  she  held  at  a  distance  before  the  most  dexte-> 
rous  of  men  the  two  garlands  of  flowers,  alike  in  form  and  colour, 
and  asked  the  great  king,  before  his  trembling  court,  to  decide 
which  of  the  wreaths  was  the  real  one. 

They  are  gone,  they  are  vanished — ^these  deeds  of  beauty  and 
these  words  of  wit  I  The  bright  and  glorious  gardens  of  the  tiaraed 
poet  and  the  royal  sage,  that  once  echoed  with  his  lyric  voice,  or 
with  the  startling  truths  of  his  pre^naut  aphorisms,  end  in  this 
wild  and  solitary  valley,  in  which  with  folded  arms  and  musing  eye 
of  long  abstraction,  Tancred  halts  in  his  ardent  pilgrimage,  nor 
can  refrain  from  asking  himself,  "  Can  it  then  be  true  that  all  is 
Vanity?" 

Why — ^what — ^is  this  desolation  ?  Why  are  there  no  more  kings, 
whose  words  are  the  treasured  wisdom  of  countless  ages  and  Ute 
mention  of  whose  name  to  this  moment  thrills  the  heart  of  the  Ori- 
ental, from  the  waves  of  the  midland  ocean  to  the  broad  rivers  of 
the  farthest  Ind !  Why  are  there  no  longer  bright-witted  queens 
to  step  out  of  their  Arabian  palaces  and  pay  visits  to  the  gorgeous 
«  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  or  to  where  Baalbec,  or  Tadmor 
in  the  wilderness,  rose  on  those  plains  now  strewn  with  the  superb 
relics  of  their  inimitable  magnificence  ? 

And  yet  some  flat-nosed  Frank,  full  of  bustle  and  puffed  up 
with  self-conceit, — a  race  spawned  perhaps  in  the  morasses  of  some 
Northern  forest  hardly  yet  cleared,— talks  of  Progress  1  Progress 
to  what,  and  from  whence  ?  Amid  empires  shrivelled  into  deserts, 
amid  the  wrecks  of  g^eat  cities,  a  single  column  or  obelisk  of 
which  nations  import  for  the  prime  ornament  of  their  mud-built 
capitals,  amid  arts  forgotten,  commerce  annihilated,  fragmentary 
literatures  and  populations  destroyed,  the  European  tall^  of  pro- 
gress, because,  by  an  ingenious  application  of  some  scientific  ac- 
quirements, he  has  established  a  society  which  has  mistidcen  com- 
fort for  civilisation. 

The  soft  beam  of  the  declining  son  fell  upon  a  serene  landscape; 
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gentle  undulations  covered  with  rich  shrubs  or  highly  cultivated ; 
corn-fields  and  olive  groves;  sometimes  numerous  flocks;  and 
then  vineyards  fortified  with  walls  and  with  watch-towers,  as  in 
the  time  of  David,  whose  city  Tancred  was  approaching.  Hebron, 
too,  was  the  home  of  the  great  Sheikh  Abraham ;  and  the  Arabs 
here  possess  his  tomb,  which  no  Ohristiail  is  permitted  to  visit. 
It  is  strange  and  touching,  that  the  children  of  Ishmael  should 
have  treated  the  name  and  memory  of  the  Sheikh  Abraham  with 
so  much  reverence  and  affection.  But  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  the  friend  of  Allah  appears  with  them  entirely  to  have  out- 
weighed the  recollection  of  his  harsh  treatment  of  their  great  pro- 
genitor. Hebron  has  even  lost  with  them  its  ancient  Judsean  name, 
and  they  always  call  it,  in  honour  of  the  tomb  of  the  Sheikh,  the 
"City  of  the  Friend." 

About  an  hour  after  Hebron,  in  a  fair  pasture,  and  near  an  olive 
grove,  Tancred  pitched  his  tent,  prepared  on  the  morrow  to  quit 
the  land  of  promise,  and  approach  that  ''  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness where  there  was  no  water." 

"  The  children  of  Israel,"  as  they  were  called  according  to  the 
custom  then  and  now  universally  prevalent  amon^  the  Arabian 
tribes — ^as,  for  example,  the  Beni  Kahtan,  Beni  Kelb,  Beni  Salem, 
Beni  Sobh,  Beni  Ghamed,  Beni  Sevdan,  Beni  Ali,  Beni  Hateym, 
all  adopting  for  their  description  the  name  of  their  founder — the 
*'  children  of  Israel"  were  originally  a  tribe  of  Arabia  Petraea. 
Under  the  guidance  of  sheikhs  of  great  ability,  they  emerged 
from  their  stony  wilderness  and  settled  on  the  Syrian  border. 

But  they  coidd  not  maintain  themselves  against  the  disciplined 
nations  of  Palestine,  and  they  fell  back  to  their  desert,  which  they 
found  intolerable.  Like  some  of  the  Bedoueen  tribes  of  modern 
times  in  the  rocky  wastes  contiguous  to  the  Red  Sea,  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  Egyptian  cities ;  they  left 
their  free  but  distressful  wUdemess,  and  became  Fellaheen.  The 
Pharaohs,  however,  made  them  pay  for  their  ready  means  of  sus- 
tenance, as  Mehemet  Ali  has  made  the  Arabs  of  our  days  who 
have  quitted  the  desert  to  eat  the  harvests  of  the  Nile.  They 
enslaved  them,  and  worked  them  as  beasts  of  burden.  But  this 
was  not  to  be  long  borne  by  a  race  whose  chiefs  in  the  early  ages 
had  been  favoured  by  Jehovah;  the  Patriarch  Emirs,  who,  issuing 
from  the  Caucasian  cradle  of  the  great  races,  spread  over  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  disseminated  their  illustrious  seed 
throughout  the  Arabian  wilderness.  Their  fiery  imaginations 
brooded  over  the  great  traditions  of  their  tribe,  and  at  length 
there  arose  among  them  one  of  those  men  whose  existence  is  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  human  nature:  a  great  creative  spirit  and 
organising  mind,  in  whom  the  faculties  of  conception  and  of  action 
are  equally  balanced  and  possessed  in  the  highest  degree ;  in  every 
respect  a  man  of  the  complete  Caucasian  model,  and  almost  aa 
perfect  as  Adam  when  he  was  just  finished  and  placed  in  Eden. 
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But  Jehoyah  recognised  in  Moses  a  human  instrument  too  rare 
merely  to  be  entrui>ted  with  the  redemption  of  an  Arabiain  tribe 
from  a  state  of  Fellaheen  to  Bedouecn  existence.  And,  therefore, 
he  was  summoned  to  be  the  organ  of  an  eternal  revelation  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  his  tribe  were  appointed  to  be  the  hereditary 
ministers  of  that  mighty  and  mysterious  dispensation. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  although  the  Omnipotent  Creator  mi«^ht  hare 
found,  had  it  pleased  him^  in  the  humblest  of  his  creations,  aji 
efficient  agent  for  his  purpose,  however  difficult  and  sublime,  that 
Divine  Majesty  has  never  thought  fit  to  communicate  except  with 
human  beings  of  the  very  highest  powers.  They  are  always  men 
who  have  manifested  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  great  affairs, 
and  the  possession  of  a  fervent  and  commanding  genius.  They 
are  great  legislators,  or  great  warriors,  or  ^eat  poets,  or  orators 
of  the  most  vehement  and  impassioned  spirit.  Such  were  Moses, 
Joshua,  the  heroic  youth  of  Hebron,  and  his  magnificent  son; 
such,  too,  was  Isaiah,  a  man,  humaidy  speaking,  not  inferior  to 
Demosthenes,  and  struggling  for  a  similar  and  as  beautiful  a  cause, 
the  independence  of  a  small  state,  eminent  for  its  intellectual  power, 
against  the  barbarian  grandeur  of  a  military  empire.  All  the 
great  things  have  been  done  by  the  little  nations.  It  is  the  Jordan 
and  the  Ilyssus  that  have  civilised  the  modem  races.  An  Arabian 
tribe,  a  clan  of  the  JSgean,  have  been  the  promulgators  of  all  our 
knowledge ;  and  we  should  never  have  heard  of  Uie  PharaohB,  of 
Babylon  the  great  and  Nineveh  the  superb,  of  Gyrus  and  of 
Xerxes,  had  not  it  been  for  Athens  and  Jerusalem. 

Tancred  rose  with  the  sun  from  his  encampment  at  Hebron,  to 
traverse,  probably,  the  same  route  pursued  by  the  spies  when  they 
entered  the  Land  of  Promise.  The  transition  from  Canaan  to  the 
stony  Arabia  is  not  abrupt.  A  range  of  hilia  separates  Palestine 
from  a  high  but  level  country  simih^  to  the  Sjnan  desert^  sandy 
in  some  places,  but  covered  m  all  with  gra»  and  shrubs ;  a  vast 
expanse  of  downs.  Gradually  the  herbage  disappears,  and  the 
shrubs  are  only  found  tufting  the  ridgy  tope  of  low  undulating 
sandhills.  Soon  the  sand  becomes  stony,  and  no  trace  of  vege- 
tation is  ever  visible  excepting  occasionally  some  thorny  pUmt. 
Then  comes  a  land  which  alternates  between  plains  of  sand  and 
dull  ranges  of  monotonous  hills  covered  with  loose  flints ;  some- 
times the  pilgrim  winds  his  way  through  their  dull  ravines,  some- 
times he  mounts  the  heightB.aoLd  beholds  a  prospect  of  interminahle 
desolation. 

For  three  nights  had  Tancred  encamped  in  this  wilderness, 
halting  at  some  spot  where  Itey  could  find  some  desert  ahmbs  that 
might  serve  as  food  for  the  camels  and  fuel  for  themselves.  His 
tent  was  soon  pitched,  the  nis^ht  fires  soon  crackling,  and  himself 
seated  at  one  with  the  Sheikh  and  Baroni,  he  beheld  with  interest, 
and  amusement  the  picturesque  and  flashing  croups  around  him. 
Their  fare  was  scant  and  sunple :  bread  baked  upon  the  spot,  tbe 
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dried  tongue  of  a  gazelle,  the  coffee  of  the  neighbouring  Mocha, 
and  the  pipe  that  ever  consoles,  if  indeed  the  traveller,  whatever 
his  hardships,  could  need  any  sustenance  but  his  own  high 
thoughts  in  such  a  scene,  canopied,  too,  by  the  most  beautiful  sky 
and  the  most  delicious  climate  in  the  world. 

They  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Seir ;  on  the  morrow  they 
were  to  commence  the  passage  of  the  lofty  range  which  stretcher 
on  to  Sinai.  The  Sheikh,  who  had  a  feud  with  a  neighbouring 
tribe,  and  had  been  anxious  and  vigilant  while  they  crossed  the 
open  country,  riding  on  with  an  advanced  guard  before  his  charge, 
reconnoitring  from  sandhill  to  sandhill,  often  creeping  up  and 
lying  on  his  breast,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  to  the  enemy,  congra- 
tulated Tancred  that  ndl  imminent  danger  was  past. 

"  Not  that  I  am  afraid  of  them,"  said  Hassan,  proudly,  "  but 
we  must  kill  them  or  they  will  kill  us."  Hassan,  though  Sheikh 
of  his  own  immediate  family  and  followers,  was  dependent  on  the 
great  Sheikh  of  the  JeUaheen  tribe,  and  was  bound  to  obey  his 
commands  in  case  the  complete  clan  were  summoned  to  congregate 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  desert. 

On  the  morrow  the^  commenced  their  passage  of  the  moun- 
tains, and,  after  cleanng  several  ranges,  found  themselves  two 
hours  after  noon  in  a  defile  so  strangely  beautiful,  that  to  behold 
it  would  alone  have  repaid  all  the  exertions  and  perils  of  the 
expedition.  It  was  formed  by  precipitoiis  rocks  of  a  picturesque 
shape  and  of  great  height,  and  of  colours  so  brilliant  and  so 
blended  that  to  imagine  them  you  must  fancy  the  richest  sunset 
you  have  ever  witnessed,  and  that  wofuld  be  inferior,  from  the 
inevitable  defect  of  its  fleeting  character.  Here  the  tints,  some- 
times vivid,  sometimes  shadowed  down,  were  always  equally  fair : 
light  blue  heights,  streaked,  perhaps,  with  scarlet  and  shaded  off 
to  lilac  or  purple ;  a  cleft  of  bright  orange ;  a  broad  peach-coloured 
expanse,  veined  in  delicate  circles  and  wavy  lines  of  exquisite 
grace ;  sometimes  yellow  and  purple  stripes ;  sometimes  an  isolated 
steep  of  every  hue  flaming  in  the  sun,  and  then,  like  a  young 
queen  on  a  gorgeous  throne,  from  a  rast  rock  of  crimson  ana 
gold  rose  a  miU:-white  summit.  The  frequent  fissures  of  this 
defile  were  filled  with  rich  woods  of  oleander  and  shrubs  of  every 
shade  of  green,  from  which  rose  acacia,  and  other  trees  unknown 
to  Tancred.  Over  all  this « was  a  deep  and  cloudless  sky,  and 
through  it  a  path  winding  amid  a  natural  shrubbery,  which  princes, 
would  have  built  colossal  conservatories  to  preserve. 

**  'Tis  a  scene  of  enchantment  tltat  has  risen  to  mock  us  in  the 
middle  of  the  desert,"  exclaimed  the  enraptured  pilgrim — ^*  surely 
it  must  vanish  even  as  we  gaze!** 

About  half-way  up  the  defile,  when  they  had  traversed  it  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Sheikh  Hassan  suddenly  galloped 
forward  and  hurled  his  spear  with  nreat  force  at  an  isolated  crag» 
the  base  of  which  was  coyered  with  oleanders,  and  then  looking 
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back  he  shouted  to  his  companions.     Tancred  and  the  foremost ' 
hurried  up  to  him. 

'<  Here  are  tracks  of  horses  and  camels  that  have  entered  the 
valley  thus  far  and  not  passed  through  it.  They  are  fresh ;  let  all 
be  prepared." 

"  We  are  twenty-five  men  well  armed,"  said  Baroni.  **  It  is 
not  the  Tyahas  that  will  attack  such  a  band." 

"Nor  are  they  the  Gherashi  or  the  Mezeines,"  said  the  Sheikh, 
"  for  we  know  what  they  are  after,  and  we  are  brothers." 

"  Tliev  must  be  Alouins,"  said  an  Arab. 

At  this  moment  the  little  caravan  was  apparently  land-locked, 
the  defile  again  winding,  but  presently  it  became  quite  straight, 
and  its  termination  was  visible,  though  at  a  considerable  distance. 

"  I  see  horsemen,"  said  the  Sheikh ;  "several  of  them  advance; 
they  are  not  Alouins." 

He  rode  forward  to  meet  them,  accompanied  by  Tancred  and 
Baroni. 

"  Salaam,"  said  the  Sheikh,  "  how  is  it  ?"  and  then  he  added* 
aside  to  Baroni,  "  They  are  strangers ;  why  are  they  here  ?  " 

"  Aleikoum !  We  know  where  you  come  from,"  was  the  reply 
of  one  of  the  horsemen.  "  Is  that  the  brother  of  the  Queen  of 
the  English  ?  -  Let  him  ride  with  us,  and  you  may  go  on  in  peace." 

"  He  is  my  brother,"  said  Sheikh  Hassan,  "  and  the  brother  of 
all  here.     There  is  no  feud  between  us.    Who  are  you  ?" 

"  We  are  children  of  Jethro,  and  the  great  Sheikh  has  sent  us 
a  long  way  to  give  you  salaam.  Your  desert  here  is  not  fit  for 
the  camel  that  your  prophet  cursed.  Come,  let  us  finish  our 
business,  for  we  wish  to  see  a  place  where  there  are  palm- 
trees." 

"  Are  these  children  of  Eblis?  "  said  Sheikh  Hassan  to  Baroni. 

**  It  is  the  day  of  judgment,"  said  Baroni,  looking  pale,  **  such 
a  thing  has  not  happened  in  my  time.     I  am  lost." 

"  Wnat  do  these  people  say  ?  "  inquired  Tancred. 

"  There  is  but  one  God,"  said  Sheikh  Hassan,  whose  men  had 
now  reached  him,  "and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  Stand  aside, 
sons  of  Eblis,  or  you  shall  bite  the  earth  which  curses  you ! " 

A  wild  shout  from  every  height  of  the  defile  was  the  answer. 
They  looked  up,  they  looked  round ;  the  crest  of  every  steep  was 
covered  with  armed  Arabs,  each  man  with  his  musket  levelled. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Baroni,  "tiiere  is  something  hidden  in  all  this. 
This  is  not  an  ordinary  desert  foray.  You  are  known,  and  this 
tribe  comes  from  a  distance  to  plunder  you ; "  and  then  he  rapidly 
detailed  what  had  already  passed. 

"What  is  your  force,  sons  of  Eblis?"  said  the  Sheikh  to  the 
horsemen. 

"  Count  your  men,  and  vour  muskets,  and  your  swords,  and 
yom- horses,  and  your  camels ;  and  if  they  were  all  double,  they 
would  not  be  our  force.     Our  g^eat  Sheikh  would  have  conw>  m 
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person  with  ten  thousand  men,  were  not  your  wilderness  here  fit 
only  for  Giaours." 

"  Tell  the  young  chief,"  said  the  Sheikh  to  Baronj,  "that  I  am 
his  brother,  and  will  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  his  service, 
as  I  am  bound  to  do,  as  much  as  he  is  bound  to  give  me  ten  thou- 
sand piastres  for  the  journey,  and  ask  Mm  what  he  wishes  }" 

"  Demand  to  know  distinctly  what  these  men  want,"  said  Tan- 
cred  to  Baroni,  who  then  conferred  with  them. 

"  They  want  your  lordship,"  said  Baroni,  "  whom  they  call  the 
brother  of  the  Queen  of  the  English ;  their  business  is  clearly  to 
carry  you  to  their  great  Sheikh  who  will  release  you  for  a  large 
ransom." 

"  And  they  have  no  feud  with  the  Jellaheens  ?" 

"  None ;  they  are  strangers ;  they  come  from  a  distance  for  this 
puq)ose ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  plan  has  been  concocted 
at  Jerusalem." 

"  Our  position  I  fear  is  fatal  in  this  defile,"  said  Tancred,  "  it  is 
bitter  to  be  the  cause  of  exposing  so  many  brave  men  to  almost 
inevitable  slaughter." 

"  Tell  them,  Baroni,  that  I  am  not  the  brother  of  the  Queen  of 
the  English ;  that  they  are  ridiculously  misled,  and  that  their  aim 
is  hopeless,  for  all  that  will  be  ransomed  will  be  my  corpse." 

Sheikh  Hassan  sat  on  his  horse4ike  a  statue,  with  his  spear  in 
his  hand  and  his  eye  on  his  enemy;  Baroni,  advancing  to  the 
strange  horsemen,  who  were  in  position  about  ten  yards  from 
Tancred  and  his  guardian,  was  soon  engaged  in  animated  conver- 
sation. He  did  all  that  an  able  diplomatist  could  effect ;  told  lies  l 
with  admirable  grace,  and  made  a  hundi-ed  propositions  that  did  | 
not  commit  his  principal.  He  assured  them  very  heartily  that 
Tancred  was  not  the  brother  of  the  Queen  of  the  English ;  that  he 
was  only  a  young  Sheikh,  whose  father  was  alive,  and  in  possession 
of  all  the  flocks  and  herds,  camels  and  horses ;  that  he  nad  quar- 
relled with  his  father ;  that  his  father,  perhaps,  would  not  be  sorry 
if  he  were  got  rid  of,  and  would  not  give  a  hundred  piastres  to  save 
his  life.  Then  he  ofi*ered,  if  he  would  let  Tancred  pass,  himself  to 
go  with  them  as  prisoner  to  their  great  Sheikh,  and  even  proposed 
Hassan  and  half  his  men  for  additional  hostages,  whilst  some  just 
and  equitable  arrangement  could  be  effected.  All,  however,  was 
in  vain.  The  enemy  had  no  discretion ;  dead  or  alive,  the  youDg 
Englishman  must  be  carried  to  their  chief. 

"  I  can  do  nothing,"  said  Baroni,  returning ;  "  there  is  some- 
thing in  all  this  which  I  do  not  understand.  It  has  never  happen- 
ed in  my  time." 

« There  is,  then,  but  one  course  to  be  taken,"  said  Tancred ; 
"  we  must  charge  through  the  defile.  At  any  rate  we  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  dying  like  men.  Let  us  each  fix  on  our  oppo- 
nent. That  audacious-looking  Arab  in  a  red  kefia  shall  be  my 
victim  or  my  destroyer.     Sp&ikk.  to  the  Sheikh,  and  tell  him  to 
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prepare  his  men.  Freeman  and  Trueman,"  said  Tancred,  lookin<^ 
round  to  his  English  servants,  "  we  are  in  extreme  peril ;  I  took 
you  from  jour  homes ;  if  we  outliye  this  day,  and  return  to  Mon- 
tacute,  you  shall  live  on  your  own  land." 

"  Never  mind  us,  my  lord :  if  it  wom't  for  those  rockn  we  would 
beat  these  niggers/* 

"Are  you  aU  ready?"  said  Tancred  to  Baroni. 

"  We  are  all  ready." 

"  Then  I  commend  my  aoul  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  God  of 
Sinai,  in  whose  cause  I  perish."  So  saying,  Tancred  shot  the 
Arab  in  the  red  kefia  through  the  head,  and  with  his  remaining 
pistol  disabled  another  of  the  enemy.  Tliis  he  did,  while  he  and 
liis  band  were  charging,  so  suddenly  and  so  boldly,  that  those  im- 
mediately opposed  to  them  were  scattered.  There  was  a  con- 
tinuous volley,  however,  from  every  part  of  the  defile,  and  the 
scene  was  so  involved  in  smoke  that  it  was  impossible  for  Tancred 
to  see  a  yard  around  him ;  still  he  galloped  on  and  felt  conscious 
that  he  had  companions,  though  the  shouting  was  so  ^reat  that  it 
was  impossible  to  communicate.  The  smoke  suddenly  drifting, 
Tancred  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  position ;  he  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  defile,  followed  by  several  of  his  men,  whom  he  had  not  time 
to  distinguish,  and  awaited  by  innumerable  foes. 

<<Let  us  sell  our  lives  dearly!"  was  all  that  he  could  exclaim. 
His  sword  fell  from  his  wounded  arm ;  his  horse  stabbed  under- 
neath, sank  with  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  overpowered  and 
bound.  "  Every  drop  of  his  blood,"  exclaimed  the  leader  of  the 
strange  Arabs,  "  is  worth  ten  thousand  piastres." 


BOOK   IV. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"Where  is  Besso?*  said  Barizy  of  the  Tower,  as  the  Consul 
Pasqualigo  entered  the  divan  of  the  merchant,  about  ten  days  after 
the  departure  of  Tancred  from  Jerusalem  for  Mount  Sinai. 

"  Where  is  Besso  ?  I  have  alreadj  smoked  two  chibouques,  and 
no  one  has  -xitered  except  yourself.  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
the  news?" 

"  Who  has  not?    It  is  in  every  one's  mouth." 

"  What  have  you  heard?"  asked  Barizy  of  the  Tower,  yrhh.  an 
air  of  malicious  curiosity. 

"  Some  things  that  everybody  knows,"  replied  Pasqualigo, 
**  and  some  tilings  that  nobody  knows." 

"Hah,  hah!"  said  Barizy  of  the  Tower,  pricking  up  his  ears 
and  preparing  for  one  of  those  diplomatic  encounters  of  mutual 
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pumping,  in  which  he  and  his  riyal  were  practised,  "  I  suppose  you 
naye  seen  somebody,  eh  ?** 

"Somebody  has  been  seen,"  replied  Pasqualigo,  and  then  he 
busied  himself  with  his  pipe  just  armed. 

"But  nobody  has  seen  somebody  who  was  on  the  spot?"  said 
Barizy. 

"  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  the  spot,"  replied  Pasqualigo. 

"Your  information  is  second-hand,"  observed  Barizy. 

"But  you  acknowledge  it  is  correct?"  said  Pasqualigo,  more 
eagerly. 

"  It  depends  upon  whether  your  friend  was  present ^"  and 

here  Barizy  hesitated. 

"  It  does,"  said  Pasqualigo. 

"  Then  he  was  present?"  said  Barizy. 

"  He  was." 

"  Then  he  knows,"  said  Barizy,  eagerly,  "  whether  the  young 
English  prince  was  murdered  intentionally  or  by  hazard." 

**  A — h,"  said  Pasqualigo,  whom  not  the  slightest  rumour  of  the 
affair  had  yet  reached,  "  that  is  a  g^eat  question." 

"  But  everytjiing  depends  upon  it,"  said  Barizy.  "  If  he  was 
killed  accidentally,  there  will  be  negotiations^  but  the  business  will 
be  compromised ;  the  English  want  Cyprus,  and  they  will  take  it 
as  compensation.  K  it  is  an  affair  of  malice  prepense,  there  will 
be  war,  for  the  laws  of  England  require  war  if  blood  royal  be 
spilt." 

The  Consul  Pasqualigo  looked  very  grave ;  then,  withdrawing 
his  lips  for  a  moment  from  his  amber  mouth-piece,  he  observed, 
"It  is  a  crisis." 

"  It  will  be  a  crisis,"  said  Barizy  of  the  Tower,  excited  by  find- 
ing his  rival  a  listener,  "  but  not  for  a  long  time.  The  crisis  has 
not  commenced.  Tlie  first  question  is :  to  whom  does  the  desert 
belong;  to  the  Porte  or  to  the  Viceroy?" 

"  It  depends  upon  what  part  of  the  desert  is  in  question,"  said 
Pasqualigo. 

"  Of  course  the  part  where  it  took  place.  I  say  the  Arabian 
Desert  belongs  to  the  Viceroy ;  my  cousin,  Barizy  of  the  Gate, 
says  *  No,  it  belongs  to  the  Porte.*  Raphael  Tafna  says  it  belongs 
to  neither.     The  Bedoueens  are  independent." 

"But  they  are  not  recognised,"  said  the  Consul  Pasqualigo. 
"Without  a  diplomatic  existence,  they  are  nullities.  England  will 
hold  all  the  recognised  powers  in  the  vicinity  responsible.  You 
will  see !  The  murder  of  an  English  prince,  under  such  circum- 
stances too,  will  not  pass  unavenged.  The  whole  of  the  Turkish 
garrison  of  the  city  will  march  out  directly  into  the  desert." 

"  The  Arabs  care  shroff  for  your  Turkish  garrison  of  the  city," 
said  Barizy,  with  great  derision. 

"  They  are  eight  hundred  strong,"  said  Pasqualigo. 

"  Eight  hundred  weak  you  mean.     No,  as  Raphael  Tafna  was 
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saying,  when  Mehemet  Ali  was  master,  the  tribes  were  quiet 
enough.  But  the  Turks  could  never  manage  the  Arabs  even  in 
their  best  days.  If  the  Pacha  of  Damascus  were  to  go  himself, 
the  Bedoueens  would  unveil  his  harem  while  he  was  smoking  his 
nargilly." 

"  Then  England  will  call  upon  the  Egyntians,"  said  the  Consul. 

•*  Hah ! "  said  Barizy  of  the  Tower,  "have  I  got  you  at  last  ? 
Now  comes  your  crisis,  I  grant  you.  The  English  will  send  a  ship 
of  war  with  a  protocol,  and  one  of  their  lords  who  is  a  sailor : 
that  is  the  way.  They  wUl  call  upon  the  pacha  to  exterminate 
the  tribe  who  have  murdered  the  brother  of  their  queen;  the 
pacha  will  reply,  that  when  he  was  in  Syria  the  brothers  of  queens 
were  never  murdered,  and  put  the  protocol  in  his  turban.  This 
will  never  satisfy  Palmerston,  he  will  order '* 

**  Palmerston  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  screamed  out  Pasqua- 
li^o ;  "  he  is  no  longer  Reis  Effendi ;  he  is  in  exQe;  he  is  governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

'*  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  that  ?"  said  Barizy  of  the  Tower; 
<'  but  he  will  be  recalled  for  this  purpose.  The  English  will  not 
go  to  war  in  Syria  without  Palmerston.  Palmerston  will  have 
the  command  of  the  fleet  as  well  as  of  the  army,  that  no  one  shall 
say  *No'  when  he  says  *  Yes.'  The  English  will  not  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Turks  again  for  nothing.  They  will  take  this  city ;  they 
will  keep  it.  They  want  a  new  market  for  their  cottons.  Mark 
me :  England  will  never  be  satisfied  till  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
wear  calico  turbans." 

Let  us  inquire  also  with  Barizy  of  the  Tower,  where  was 
Besso?  Alone,  in  his  private  chamber,  agitated  and.  troubled, 
awaiting  the  return  of  his  daughter  from  the  bath ;  and  even  now, 
the  arrival  may  be  heard  of  herself  and  her  attendants  in  the  inner 
court. 

"You  want  me,  my  father?"  said  Eva,  as  she  entered.  "Ah! 
you  are  disturbed !    What  has  happened  ?" 

"  The  tenth  plague  of  Pharaoh,  my  child,"  replied  Besso,  in  a 
tone  of  great  vexation.  "  Since  the  expulsion  of  Ibrahim,  there 
has  been  nothins:  which  has  crossed  me  so  much." 

"Fakredeen?" 

" No,  no;  'tis  nothing  to  do  with  him,  poor  boy;  but  of  one  as 
young,  and  whose  interests,  though  I  know  him  not,  scarcely  less 
concern  me." ' 

"  You  know  him  not ;  'tis  not  then  my  cousin.  You  perplex 
me,  my  father.    Tell  me  at  once." 

"It  is  the  most  vexatious  of  jJl conceivable  occurrences,"  replied 
Besso,  "  and  yet  it  is  about  a  person  of  whom  you  never  heard,  and 
whom  I  never  saw — and  yet  there  are  circumstances  connected 
with  him — Alas !  alas !  you  must  know,  my  Eva,  there  is  a  young 
Englishman  here,  and  a  young  English  lord,  of  one  of  tlieir 
princely  families        " 
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**  Yes!"  said  Eva,  in  a  subdued  but  earnest  tone. 

*«  He  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  best  and  greatest  of  men/ 
..  d  Besso,  with  great  emotion,  "to  whom  I — to  whom  we — owe 
everything:  our  fortunes,  our  presence  here — ^perhaps  our  lives. 
There  was  nothing  which  I  was  not  bound  to  do  for  him,  which  I 
was  not  ready  and  prepared  to  do.  I  ought  to  have  guarded  over 
liim ;  to  have  forced  my  services  on  his  acceptance ;  I  blame  my- 
self now  when  it  is  too  late.  But  he  sent  me  his  letter  by  the 
Intendant  of  his  household,  whom  I  knew.  I  was  fearful  to  obtrude 
myself.  I  learnt  he  was  fanatically  Christian,  and  thought  perhaps 
he  might  slirink  from  my  acquaintance." 

"And  what  has  happened?"  inquired  Eva,  with  an  agitation 
which  proved  her  sympathy  with  her  father's  sorrow. 

"  He  left  the  city  some  days  ago  to  visit  Sinai ;  well  armed  and 
properly  escorted.  He  has  been  waylaid  in  the  wilderness  and 
captured  after  a  bloody  struggle." 

"  A  bloody  struggle  ?" 

"Yes;  they  of  course  would  gladly  not  have  fought,  but,  though 
entrapped  into  an  ambush,  the  young  Englishman  would  not  yield, 
but  fought  with  desperation.  His  assaUants  have  suffered  con- 
siderably ;  his  own  party  comparatively  little,  for  they  were  so 
placed — surrounded,  you  understand — ^m  a  mountain  defile,  that 
they  might  have  been  all  massacred,  but  the  fear  of  destroying 
theur  prize  restrained  at  first  the  marksmen  on  the  heights ;  and, 
by  a  daring  and  violent  charge,  the  young  Englishman  and  his 
followers  forced  the  pass,  but  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers." 

"  And  he  wounded  ?  " 

"I  hope  not  severely.  But  you  have  heard  nothing.  They 
have  sent  his  Intendant-  to  Jerusalem  with  a  guard  of  Arabs  to 
bring  back  his  ransom.    What  do  you  think  they  want  ?" 

Eva  signified  her  inability  to  conjecture. 

"  Two  millions  of  piastres ! " 

"  Two  millions  of  piastres  I  Did  you  say  two  ?  'Tis  a  great 
sum ;  but  we  might  negotiate.  They  would  accept  less — perhaps 
much  less — ^than  two  millions  of  pias^es." 

"  If  it  were  four  millions  of  piastres,  I  must  pay  it,"  said  Besso. 
"  'Tis  not  the  sum  alone  that  so  crosses  me.  The  father  of  this 
young  noble  is  a  great  prince,  and  could  doubtless  pay,  without 
serious  injury  to  himself,  two  millions  of  piastres  for  the  ransom 
of  his  son — ^but  that's  not  it.  He  comes  here :  he  is  sent  to  me. 
I  was  to  care  for  him,  think  for  him,  guard  over  him :  I  have 
never  even  seen  him — and  he  Is  wounded,  plundered,  and  a 
prisoner!" 

"  But  if  he  avoided  you,  my  father  ?"  murmured  Eva,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

"  Avoided  me ! "  said  Besso ;  "he  never  thought  of  me  but  as  of 
a  Jew  banker,  to  whom  he  would  send  his  servant  for  money  when 
he  needed  it.    Was  I  to  stand  on  punctilios  with  a  great  Christian 
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noble  r  I  ought  to  have  waited  at  his  gate  every  day  when  he 
came  forth,  and  bowed  to  the  earth,  until  it  pleased  him  to  notice 
me ;  I  ought ** 

**  No,  no,  no,  my  father ! — you  are  bitter.  This  youth  is  not 
such  as  you  think ;  at  least,  in  all  probability,  is  not,"  said  Era. 
'<  Tou  hear  he  is  fanatically  Christian ;  he  may  be  but  deeply  reli- 
gious, and  his  thoughts  at  this  moment  may  rest  on  other 
things  than  the  business  of  the  world.  He  who  makes  a  pil- 
grimage to  Sinai  can  scarcely  think  us  so  yile  as  you  would 
intimate." 

"  What  will  he  think  of  those  whom  he  is  among  ?  Here  is  the 
wound,  Eva !  Guess,  then,  child,  who  has  shot  this  arrow.  Tis 
my  father ! " 

**  O  traitor!  traitor!"  said  Eva,  quickly  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands.  "  My  terror  was  prophetic !  There  is  none  so 
base!" 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Besso;  "these,  indeed,  are  woman's  word?. 
The  great  Sheikh  in  this  has  touched  me  nearly,  but  I  see  no  base- 
ness in  it.  He  could  not  know  the  intimate  relation  that  should 
subsist  between  me  and  this  young  Englishman.  He  hiis  captured 
him  in  the  desert,  accordmg  to  the  custom  of  his  tribe.  Much 
as  Amalck  may  injure  me,  I  must  acquit  him  of  treason  and  of 
baseness."  ' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Eva,  with  an  abstracted  air.  "  You  mis- 
conceive me.  I  was  thinking  of  others — and  what  do  you  pur- 
pose, my  father?" 

"  First,  to  clear  myself  of  the  deep  stain  that  I  now  feel  upon 
my  life,"  said  Besso.  "  This  Englishman  comes  to  Jerusalem  with 
an  unbounded  credit  on  my  house :  he  visits  the  wilderness,  and  is 
made  prisoner  by  my  father-in-law,  who  is  in  ambush  in  a  part  of 
the  desert  which  his  tribe  never  frequents,  and  who  sends  to  me 
for  a  princely  ransom  for  his  captive.  These' are  the  apparent  cir- 
cumstances. These  are  the  facte.  There  is  but  one  inference 
from  them.  I  dare  say  'tis  drawn  already  by  all  the  gossips  of  the 
city :  they  are  hard  at  it,  I  doubt  not,  at  this  moment,  in  my  own 
divan,  winking  their  eyes  and  shrugging  their  shoulders,  while  they 
are  smoking  my  choice  tobaccoes,  and  drinking  my  sherbet  of 
pomegranate.    And  can  I  blame  them?" 

"A  pure  conscience  may  defy  city  gossips." 

"  A  pure  conscience  must  pay  the  ransom  out  of  my  own  coffers. 
I  am  not  over  fond  of  paying  two  millions  of  piastres,  or  even  half, 
for  one  whose  shadow  never  fell  upon  my  threshold.  And  yet  I 
must  do  it — do  it  for  my  father-in-law,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Rechab- 
ites,  whose  peace  I  made  with  Mehemet  Ali,  for  whom  I  gained 
the  guardianship  of  the  Mecca  caravan  through  the  Syrian  desert 
for  live  years,  who  has  twelve  thousand  camels  which  he  made  by 
that  office.  Oh,  were  it  not  for  you,  my  daughter,  I  would 
curse  the  hour  that  I  eypr  mixed  my  blood  with  the  children  of 
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Jethro.  After  all,  if  the  truth  were  known,  they  are  sons  of 
Ishmael." 

<'  No,  no,  dear  father,  say  not  such  things.  Ton  will  send  to  the 
great  Sheikh — ^he  will  listen " 

<<  I  send  to  the  great  Sheikh !  Tou  know  not  your  grandfather, 
and  you  know  not  me.  The  truth  is,  the  SheiKU  and  myself  mu- 
tually despise  each  other,  and  we  hare  never  met  without  parting 
in  hittemess.  No,  no ;  I  would  rather  pay  the  ransom  myself  than 
ask  a  favour  of  the  great  Sheikh.  But  how  can  I  pay  the  ran- 
som, even  if  I  chose  ?  This  young  Englishman  is  a  fiery  youth : 
he  will  not  yield  even  to  an  ambush  and  countless  odds.  Do  you 
think  a  man  who  charges  through  a  defile  crowned  with  match- 
locks, and  shoots  men  through  the  head,  as  I  am  told  he  did,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  will  owe  his  freedom  to  my  Jewish  charity  ? 
He  will  bum  the  Temple  first.  This  Toung  man  has  the  sword  of 
Gideon.  You  know  little  of  the  world,  Eva,  and  nothing  of  young 
Englishmen.  There  is  not  a  race  so  proud,  so  wilful,  so  rash,  and 
so  obstinate.  They  live  in  a  misty  clime,  on  raw  meats,  and  wines 
of  fire.  They  laugh  at  their  fathers,  and  never  say  a  prayer. 
They  pass  their  days  in  the  chase,  gaming,  and  all  violent  courses. 
They  have  all  the  power  of  the  State,  and  all  its  wealth ;  and,  when 
they  can  wring  no  more  from  their  peasants,  they  plunder  the  kings 
of  India." 

"But  this  young  Englishman,  you  say,  is  pious?"  said  Eva. 

"  Ah !  this  young  Englishman — ^why  did  he  eome  here !  What 
is  Jerusalem  to  him,  or  he  to  Jerusalem !  His  Intendant,  himself 
a  prisoner,  waits  here.  I  must  see  him ;  he  is  one  of  the  people 
of  my  patron,  which  proves  our  great  friend's  interest  in  this  youth. 
O,  day  thrice  cursed  I  day  of  a  thousand  evil  eyes!  day  of  a  new 
captivity ** ' 

"  My  father,  my  dear  father— these  bursts  of  grief  do  not  become 
your  fame  for  wisdom.  We  must  inquire,  we  must  hold  counsel. 
Let  me  see  the  Intendant  of  this  English  youth,  and  hear  more 
than  I  have  yet  learnt.  I  cannot  think  that  affairs  are  so  hope- 
less as  you  paint  them:  I  will  believe  that  there  is  a  spring 
near." 


CHAPTER  n. 

In  an  almost  circular  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains,  Amalek, 
great  Sheikh  of  the  Bechabite  Bedoueen,  after  having  crossed 
the  peninsula  of  Petraea  from  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  pitched 
his  camp  amid  the  magnificent  ruins  of  an  ancient  Idumseau  city. 
The  pavilion  of  the  diief,  facing  the  sunset,  was^  raised  in  the 
arena  of  an  amphitheatre  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  seats  of  which  were  entire.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains were  covered  with  excavated  tombs  and  temples,  and,  perhaps. 
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dwelling-places ;  at  any  rate,  many  of  them  were  now  occupied 
by  human  beings.  Fragments  of  columns  were  lying  about,  and 
masses  of  unknown  walls.  From  a  defile  in  the  mountains  i.<sued 
a  stream,  which  wound  about  in  the  plain,  its  waters  almost  hid, 
but  its  course  beautifully  indicated  by  the  undulating  shrubbery  of 
oleanders,  fig-trees,  and  willows.  On  one  side  of  these,  betweea 
the  water  and  the  amphitheatre,  was  a  crescent  of  black  tents, 
groups  of  horses,  and  crouching  camels.  Over  the  whole  scene 
the  sunset  threw  a  violet  hue,  while  the  moon,  broad  and  white, 
floated  over  the  opposite  hills. 

The  carpet  of  the  great  Sheikh  was  placed  before  his  pavilion, 
and,  seated  on  it  alone,  and  smoking  a  chibouque  of  date  wood, 
the  patriarch  rumiuated.  He  had  no  appearance  of  age,  except 
from  a  snowy  beard,  which  was  veiT  long :  a  wiry  man,  with  an 
unwriukled  face;  dark,  regular,  and  noble  features,  beautiful 
teeth.  Over  his  head,  a  crimson  kefia,  ribbed  and  fringed  with 
gold ;  his  robe  was  of  the  same  colour,  and  his  boots  were  of  red 
leather — the  chief  of  one  of  the  great  tribes,  and  said,  when  they 
were  united,  to  be  able  to  bring  ten  thousand  horsemen  into  the 
field. 

One  at  full  gallop,  with  a  long  spear,  at  this  moment  darted 
from  the  ravine,  and,  witliout  stopi)ing  to  answer  several  who 
addressed  him,  hurried  across  the  plain,  and  did  not  halt  until  he 
reached  the  Sheikh. 

"  Salaam,  Sheikh  of  Sheikhs,  it  is  done ;  the  brother  of  the 
Queen  of  the  English  is  your  slave." 

"Good!"  said  Sheikh  Amalek,  very  gravely,  and  taking  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth.  "May  your  mother  eat  the  hump  of  a 
young  camel !     When  will  they  be  here  V* 

"  They  will  be  the  first  shadows  of  the  moon." 

"  Good  I  is  the  brother  of  the  Queen  with  Sheikh  Salem?'* 

"  There  is  only  one  God :  Sheikh  Salem  will  never  drink  leban 
again,  unless  he  drink  it  in  Paradise." 

"  Certainlv,  there  is  only  one  God.  What !  has  he  fallen  asleep 
into  the  well  of  Nummula  ?" 

"  No ;  but  we  have  seen  many  evil  eyes.  Four  hares  crossed 
our  path  this  morning.  Our  salaam  to  the  English  prince  was 
not  a  siilaam  of  peace.  The  brother  of  the  Queen  of  the  English 
is  no  less  than  an  Antar.  He  will  fight,  yea  or  nay ;  and  he  has 
shot  Sheikh  Salem  through  the  head." 

"  There  is  but  one  God,  and  his  will  be  done.  I  have  lost  the 
apple  of  mine  eye.    The  Prince  of  the  English  is  fJive  ?" 

"He  is  alive." 

"Good!  camels  shall  be  given  to  the  widow  of  Sheikh  Salem^ 
and  she  shall  be  married  to  a  new  husband.  Axe  there  other 
deeds  of  Gm?" 

"  One  grape  will  not  make  a  bunch,  even  though  it  be  a  great 
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•*  Let  truth  always  be  spoken.  Let  your  words  flow  as  tlie  rock 
of  Moses." 

"  There  is  only  one  God :  if  you  call  to  Ibrahim-ben-Hassan,  to 
Molgrabi  Teuba,  and  Teuba-ben-Amin,  they  will  not  be  roused 
from  their  sleep :  there  are  also  wounds/' 

"  Tell  all  the  people  there  is  only  one  God :  is  it  the  Sheikh  of 
the  Jellaheens  that  has  done  these  deeds  of  Gin?'' 

"  Let  truth  always  be  spoken ;  my  words  shall  flow  as  the  rock 
of  Moses.  The  Sheikh  of  the  Jellaheens  counselled  the  young  man 
not  to  fight,  but  the  young  man  is  a  very  Zatanai.  Certainly 
there  are  many  devils,  but  there  is  no  devil  Hke  a  Frank  in  around 
hat." 

The  evening  advanced ;  the  white  moon,  that  had  onlv  gleamed, 
now  glittered ;  the  necks  of  the  camels  looked  tall  and  silvery  in 
its  beam.  The  night-fires  began  to  blaze,  the  lamps  to  twinkle  in 
the  crescent  of  dark  tents.  There  was  a  shout,  a  general  stir,  the 
heads  of  spears  were  seen  glistening  in  the  ravine.  Thev  came ; 
a  winding  line  of  warriors.  Some,  as  they  emerged  into  the  plain, 
galloped  forward  and  threw  their  spears  into  the  air ;  but  the  main 
body  preserved  an  appearance  of  discipline,  and  proceeded  at  a 
slow  pace  to  the  pavilion  of  the  Sheikh.  A  body  of  horsemen 
came  first ;  then  warriors  on  dromedaries ;  Sheikh  Hassan  next, 
grave  and  erect  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  though  he  was 
wounded,  and  followed  by  his  men,  disarmed,  though  their  chief 
retained  his  spear.  Baroni  followed.  He  was  unhurt,  and  rode 
between  two  Bedoueens,  with  whom  he  continually  conversed. 
After  them,  the  bodies  of  Sheikh  Salem  and  his  comrades,  covered 
with  cloaks  and  stowed  on  camels.  And  then  came  the  great 
prize,  Tancred,  mounted  on  a  dromedary,  his  right  arm  bound  up 
in  a  sliDg  which  Baroni  had  hastily  made,  and  suiTouuded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  troop  of  horsemen,  who  treated  him  with  the 
highest  consideration,  not  only  because  he  was  a  great  prince, 
whose  ransom  could  bring  many  camels  to  their  tribe,  but  be- 
cause he  had  shown  those  feats  of  valour  which  the  wild  desert 
honours. 

Notwithstanding  his  wound,  which,  though  slight,  began  to  be 
painful,  and  the  extreme  vexation  of  the  whole  affair,  Tancred 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  strange  beauty  of  the  scene  which 
welcomed  him.  He  had  read  of  these  deserted  cities,  carved  out 
of  the  rocks  of  the  wilderness,  and  once  the  capitals  of  flourishing 
and  abounding  kingdoms. 

They  stopped  before  the  pavilion  of  the  great  Sheikh;  the 
arena  of  the  amphitheatre  became  filled  with  camels,  horses,  groups 
of  warriors,  many  mounted  on  the  seats,  that  they  might  overlook 
the  scene,  their  arms  and  shawled  heads  glistening  in  the  silver 
blaze  of  the  moon  or  the  ruddy  flames  of  the  watch-fires.  They 
assisted  Tancred  to  descend,  tney  ushered  him  with  courtesy  to 
their  chief,  who  made  room  for  Tancred  on  his  own  carpet,  and 
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motioned  that  he  should  be  seated  by  his  side.  A  small  carpet 
was  placed  for  Sheikh  Hassan,  and  another  for  Baroni. 

'*  Salaam,  brother  of  many  queens,  all  that  you  see  is  yonrs ; 
Salaam  Sheikh  Hassan,  we  are  brothers.  Salaam,"  added  Amalek, 
looking  at  Baroni,  "  they  tell  me  that  you  can  speak  our  lan^agfe, 
which  is  beautiful  as  the  moon  and  many  palm-trees;  tell  the 
prince,  brother  of  many  queens,  that  he  mistook  the  message  that 
I  sent  liim  this  morning,  which  w^s  an  invitation  to  a  feas^  not  to 
a  war.    Tell  him  we  are  brothers.'' 

"Tell  the  Sheikh,"  said  Tancred,  "that  I  hare  no  appetite 
for  feasting,  and  desire  to  be  informed  why  he  has  made  me  a 
prisoner." 

"  Tell  the  prince,  brother  of  many  queens,  that  he  is  not  a  pri- 
soner, but  a  guest." 

"  Ask  the  Sheikh,  then,  whether  we  can  depart  at  once." 

"  Tell  the  prince,  brother  of  many  queens,  that  it  would  be  rude 
in  me  to  let  him  depart  to-night." 

"  Ask  the  Sheikh  whether  I  may  depart  in  the  morning." 

"  Tell  the  prince  that,  when  the  morning  comes,  he  will  find  I 
am  his  brother."  So  saying,  the  great  Sheikh  took  his  pipe  ftom 
his  mouth  and  gave  it  to  Tancred — ^the  greatest  of  distinctions. 
In  a  few  moments,  pipes  were  also  brought  to  Sheikh  Hassan  and 
Baroni. 

"  No  harm  can  come  to  you,  my  lord,  after  smoking  that  pipe," 
said  Baroni.  "  We  must  make  the  b€»t  of  affairs.  I  have  been 
in  worse  straits  with  M.  de  Sidonia.  What  think  yon  of  Malay 
pirates  ?    These  are  all  gentlemen." 

While  Baroni  was  spei^king,  a  younff  man  slowly  and  with  dig- 
nity passed  through  the  by-standers,  advanced,  and,  looking  xeij 
earnestly  at  Tancred,  seized  himseJf  on  the  same  carpet  as  the 
grand  Sheikh.  This  action  alone  would  haye  betokened  the  qua- 
lity of  the  new  comer,  had  not  his  kefia,  similar  to  that  of  Sheikh 
Amalek,  and  his  whole  bearing,  clearly  denoted  his  prince^  cha- 
racter. He  was  very  young ;  and  Tancred,  while  he  was  struck 
by  his  earnest  gaze,  was  attracted  by  his  physiognom}r,  which,  in- 
deed, from  its  refined  beauty  and  cast  of  impassioned  intelligence, 
was  highly  interesting. 

Preparations  all  tins  time  had  been  making  for  the  feast.  Half 
A  dozen  sheep  had  been  given  to  the  returning  band;  everywhere 
resounded  the  grinding  of  coffee;  men  passed csurying  pitchers 
of  leban  and  panniers  of  bread  cakes  hot  m>m  their  simpte  oven. 
The  great  Sheikh,  who  had  asked  many  questions  after  the  oriental 
fashion — which  was  the  most  powerful  nation,  England  or  France; 
what  was  the  name  of  a  third  European  nation  of  which  he  had 
heard,  white  men  vrith  flat  noses  in  green  coats ;  whether  the  na- 
tion of  white  men  with  flat  noses  in  green  coats  eonld  have  taken 
Acre  as  the  English  had— the  taking  of  Acre  being  the  test  of 
military  prowess ;  how  many  horses  tiie  Queen  of  the  English  had. 
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and  how  many  slaves ;  whether  English  pistols  are  good  \  whether 
the  English  drink  wine ;  whether  the  English  are  Christian  giaours 
or  Pagan  giaours ;  and  so  on,— now  invited  Tancred,  Sheikh  Has- 
san, and  two  or  three  others,  to  enter  his  pavilion  and  partake  of 
the  banquet. 

"  The  Sheikh  must  excuse  me,"  said  Tancred  to  Baron! ;  "  I 
am  wearied  and  wounded.    Ask  if  I  can  retire  and  have  a  tent." 

**  Are  you  wounded?**  said  the  young  Sheikh,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  carpet  of  Amalek,  and  speaking,  not  only  in  a  tone  of  touch- 
ing sympathy,  hut  in  the  language  of  Franguestan. 

"Not  severely,"  said  Tancred,  leas  abruptly  than  he  had  yet 
spoken,  for  the  manner  and  the  appearance  of  the  youth  touched 
him ;  "  but  this  is  my  first  fight,  and  perhaps  I  make  too  much  of 
it.  However,  my  arm  is  painful  and  stiff,  and  indeed,  you  may 
conceive,  after  all  this  I  could  Wish  for  a  little  repose." 

"  The  great  Sheikh  has  allotted  you  a  compartment  of  his  pavi- 
lion," said  the  youth ;  "  but  it  wiU  prove  a  noisy  resting-place,  I 
fear,  for  a  woimded  man.  I  have  a  tent  here — an  humbler  one, 
but  which  is  at  least  tranquil.    Let  me  be  your  host  I " 

"  You  are  most  gracious,  and  I  should  be  much  inclined  to  be 
your  guest,  but  I  am  a  prisoner,"  he  said,  haughtily,  *"  and  cannot 
presume  to  follow  my  own  wiU." 

**I  will  arrange  all,"  said  the  youth,  and  he  conversed  with 
Sheikh  Amalek  for  some  moments.  Then  they  all  rose,  the  young 
man  advancing  to  Tancred,  and  saying,  in  a  sweet  coaxing  voice, 
"  You  are  under  my  care.  I  will  not  be  a  cruel  gaoler-— I  could 
not  be  to  you."  So  saying,  making  their  reverence  to  the  great 
Sheikh,  the  two  young  men  retured  together  from  the  arena. 
Baroni  would  have  followed  them,  when  the  youth  stopped  him, 
saying,  with  decision,  "  The  great  Sheikh  expects  your  presence 
— ^you  must  on  no  account  be  absent.  I  will  tend  your  chief — 
you  will  permit  me?"  he  inquired  in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  and 
then,  offering  to  support  the  arm  of  Tancred,  he  murmured,  "  It 
kills  me  to  think  that  you  are  wounded."* 

Tancred  was  attracted  to  the  young  stranger:  his  prepossessing 
appearance,  his  soft  manners,  the  contrast  which  they  afforded  to 
all  around,  and  to  the  scenes  and  circumstances  which  Tancred 
had  recently  experienced,  were  winning.  Tancred,  therefore, 
gladly  accompanied  him  to  his  paviHon,  which  was  pitched  outside 
the  amphitheatre,  and  stood  apart.  Notwithstanding  the  modest 
description  of  his  tent  by  the  young  Sheikh,  it  was  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  in  size,  for  it  possessed  several  compartments,  and 
was  of  a  difierent  colour  and  fashion  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
tribe.  Several  steeds  were  picketed  in  Arab  fashion  near  its  en- 
trance, and  a  group  of  attendants,  smoking  and  conversing  with 
great  animation,  were  sitting  in  a  circle  close  at  hand.  They 
pressed  their  hands  to  their  hearts  as  Tancred  and  his  host  passed 
them,  but  did  not  rise.    Withm  the  pavilion,  Tancred  found  a 
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luxurious  medley  of  cushions  and  soft  carpets,  forming  a  delightful 
divan ;  pipes  and  arms,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  several  numbers 
of  a  French  newspaper  published  at  Smyrna. 

"Ah I"  exclaimed  Tancred,  throwing  himself  on  the  dlran, 
^  after  all  I  have  gone  through  to-day,  this  is  indeed  a  great  and 
an  unexpected  relief." 

« 'Tis  your  own  divan,**  said  the  young  Arab,  clapping  his  hands; 
"  and,  when  I  have  given  some  orders  for  your  comfort,  I  shall 
only  be  your  guest,  though  not  a  distant  one."  He  spoke  some 
words  in  Arabic  to  an  attendant  who  entered,  and  who  returned 
very  shortly  with  a  silver  lamp  fed  with  palm  oil,  which  he  placed 
on  the  ground. 

"  I  have  two  poor  Englishmen  here,"  said  Tancred,  "  my  ser- 
Tants ;  they  must  be  in  si^  straits;  unable  to  speak  a  word " 

"  I  will  give  orders  that  they  shall  attend  you.  In  the  mean- 
time, you  must  refresh  yourself,  however  lightly,  before  you 
repose."  At  this  moment  there  entered  the  tent  several  attendanfcj 
with  a  variety  of  dishes,  which  Tancred  would  have  declined,  but 
the  young  Sheikh,  selecting  one  of  them,  said,  "  This,  at  least,  I 
must  urge  you  to  taste,  for  it  is  a  favourite  refreshment  with  us 
after  great  fatigue,  and  has  some  properties  of  great  virtue."  So 
saying,  he  handed  to  Tancred  a  dish  of  bread,  dates,  and  prepared 
cream,  which  Tancred,  notwithstanding  his  previous  want  of  relish, 
cheerfully  admitted  to  be  excellent.  After  this,  as  Tancred  would 
partake  of  no  other  dish,  pipes  were  brought  to  the  two  young 
men,  who,  reclining  on  the  divan,  smoked  and  conversed. 

"  Of  all  the  strange  things  that  have  happened  to  me  to-day," 
said  Tancred,  ''not  the  least  surprising,  and  certainly  the  most 
agreeable,  has  been  making  your  acouaintance.  Your  courtesy 
has  much  compensated  me  for  the  rude  treatment  of  your  tribe ; 
but  I  confess,  such  refinement  is  what,  under  any  circumstances,  I 
should  not  have  expected  to  find  among  the  tents  of  the  desert, 
any  more  than  this  French  journal." 

"  I  am  not  an  Arab,"  said  the  young  man,  speaking  slowly  and 
with  an  air  of  some  embarrassment. 

"  Ah!"  exclaimed  Tancred. 

"  I  am  a  Christian  prince." 

"Yes!" 

"  A  prince  of  the  Lebanon,  devoted  to  the  English,  and  one  who 
has  suffered  much  in  their  cause." 

"  You  are  not  a  prisoner  here,  like  myself?" 

"  No,  I  am  here,  seeking  some  assistance  for  those  sufferers  who 
should  be  my  subjects,  were  I  not  deprived  of  my  sceptre,  and  they 
of  a  prince  whose  family  has  reignea  over  and  protected  them  for 
more  than  seven  centuries.  The  powerful  tribe  of  which  Sheikh 
Amalek  is  the  head  often  pitch  theur  tents  in  the  great  Syrian 
Desert,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  and  there  are  affairs  in 
which  tliey  can  aid  my  unhappy  people." 
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•*  It  is  a  great  position,  yours,"  said  Tancred,  in  an  animated 
tone,  *'  at  the  same  time  a  Syrian  and  a  Christian  prince ! " 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  Emir,  eagerly,  "if  the  English  would 
only  understand  their  own  interests,  with  my  co-operation  Syria 
might  be  theirs." 

"The  English!"  said  Tancred,  "why  should  the  English  take 
Syria?" 

"  France  will  take  it  if  they  do  not." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Tancred. 

"But  something  must  be  done,"  said  the  Emir.  "The  Porte 
never  could  govern  it.  Do  you  think  anybody  in  Lebanon  really 
cares  for  the  Pacha  of  Damascus?  If  the  Egyptians  hod  not  dis- 
armed  the  mountain,  the  Turks  would  be  driven  out  of  Syria  in  a 
week." 

"A  Syrian  and  a  Christian  prince!"  said  Tancred,  musingly, 
"There  are  elements  in  that  position  stronger  than  the  Porte, 
stronger  than  England,  stronger  than  united  Europe.  Syria  was 
a  great  country  when  France  and  England  were  forests.  The  tri- 
colour has  crossed  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  flag:  of  England 
has  beat  even  the  tri-colour;  but  if  I  were  a  Syrian  prince,!  would 
raise  the  cross  of  Christ  and  ask  for  the  aid  of  no  foreign  banner." 

"  If  I  could  only  raise  a  loan,"  said  the  Emir, "  I  could  do  without 
France  and  England." 

"A  loan!"  exclaimed  Tancred;  "I  see  the  poison  of  modem 
liberalism  has  penetrated  even  the  desert.  Believe  me,  national 
redemption  is  not  an  affair  of  usury." 

At  this  moment  there  was  some  little  disturbance  without  the 
tent,  which  it  seems  was  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  Tancred's 
servants,  Freeman  and  Trueman.  These  excellent  young  men 
persisted  in  addressing  the  Arabs  in  their  native  English,  and, 
though  we  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  they  fancied  them- 
selves understood,  still,  from  a  mixture  of  pride  and  perverseness 
peculiarly  British,  they  continued  their  valuable  discourse  as  if 
every  word  told,  or  if  not  apprehended,  was  a  striking  proof  of  the 
sheer  stupidity  of  their  new  companions.  The  noise  became 
louder  and  louder,  and  at  length  Freeman  and  Trueman  entered. 

"  Well,"  said  Tancred,  "  and  how  have  you  been  getting  on  ?" 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  don't  know,"  said  Freeman,  with  a  sort  of 
jolly  sneer ;  "  we  have  been  dining  with  the  savages." 

"  They  are  not  savages.  Freeman." 

"  Weil,  my  lord,  they  have  not  much  more  clothes,  anyhow ; 
and  as  for  knives  and  forks,  there  is  not  such  a  thing  known." 

"  As  for  that,  there  was  not  such  a  thing  known  as  a  fork  in 
England  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  were  not 
savages  then ;  for,  the  best  part  of  Montacute  Castle  was  built  long 
before  that  time." 

"I  wish  we  were  there,  my  lord  I" 

"  I  dare  say  you  do :  however,  we  must  make  the  best  of  pi*eseni 
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drcumstances.    I  wanted  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  whether  yon 
had  food;  as  for  lodging,  Mr.  Baroni,  I  dare  saj,  will  manage^ 
something  for  you ;  and  if  not,  you  had  better  quarter  yourselves 
by  the  side  of  this  tent.    With  your  own  cloaks  and  mine,  you  will 
manage  very  well." 

*«  Thank  you,  my  lord.  We  have  brought  your  lordship's  things 
with  us.  I  don%  know  what  I  shall  do  to-morrow  about  your 
lordship's  boots.  The  savages  liave  got  hold  of  the  bottle  of 
blacking  and  have  been  drinking  it  like  anything." 

** Never  mind  my  boots,"  said  Tancred;  "we  have  got  other 
things  to  think  of  now." 

'^I  told  them  what  it  was^"  said  Freeman,  "but  they  went  on 
lUst  the  same." 

"  Obstinate  dogs!"  said  Tancred. 

**  I  think  thejr  took  it  for  wine,  my  lord,"  said  Trueman.  "  I 
never  see  such  ignorant  creatures." 

"You  find  now  the  advantage  of  a  good  education,  True^ 
man." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  we  do,  and  feel  very  gratefitl  to  your  lordship's 
honoured  mother  for  the  same.  When  we  came  down  out  of  the 
mountains  and  see  those  blazing  fires,  if  I  didn't  think  they  were 
going  to  bum  us  alive,  unless  we  changed  our  religion.  I  said 
the  catechism  as  hard  as  I  could  the  whole  way,  and  ^It  as  much 
like  a  blessed  martyr  as  could  be." 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Tancred,  "  I  dare  say  they  will  spare  our 
lives.  I  cannot  much  assist  you  here ;  but  if  there  be  anything 
you  particularly  want,  I  will  try  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

Freeman  and  Trueman  looked  at  each  other,  and  their  speak- 
ing faces  held  common  consultation.  At  length,  the  former,  with 
some  slight  hesitation,  said,  "  We  don't  like  to  be  trouble^^omc,  my 
lord,  but  if  your  lordship  would  ask  for  some  sugar  for  us — ^we 
cannot  drink  theur  coffee  without  sugar." 


CHAPTER  in. 

"I  wouu)  not  mention  it  to  your  lordship  last  night,"  said 
Baroni,  "  I  thought  enough  had  happened  for  one  day." 

"  But  now  jrou  think  I  am  sufficiently  fresh  for  new  troubles." 

"  He  spoke  it  in  Hebrew,  that  myself  and  Sheikh  Hassan  should 
not  understand  him,  but  I  know  sometliing  of  that  dialect." 

"  In  Hebrew !    And  why  in  Hebrew  ? " 

"They  follow  the  laws  of  Mosefi— this  tribe." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  Jews  ?"  , 

"The  Arabs  are  only  Jews  upon  horseback,"  said  Baroni. 
"This  tribe,  I  find,  call  themselves  Rechabites." 

"Ahl"  exclaimed  Tancred,  and  he  began  to  muse.     "I  hare 
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heard  of  that  name  before.  Is  it  possible,"  thought  he,  "  that  my 
visit  to  Bethany  should  have  led  to  this  captivity  V 

*'  This  affair  must  have  been  planned  at  Jerusalem,"  saidBaroni. 
^I  saw  from  the  first  it  was  not  a  common  foray.  These  people 
know  everything.  They  will  send  immediately  to  Besso ;  they 
know  he  is  your  banker,  and  that  if  you  want  to  build  the  Temple, 
he  must  pay  for  it,  and  unless  a  most  immoderate  ransom  is  given, 
they  will  carry  us  all  into  the  interior  of  the  desert." 

**  And  what  do  you  counsel  ?" 

*^  In  this  as  in  all  things,  to  gain  time ;  and  principally  because 
I  am  without  resource — ^but  with  time  expedients  develope  them- 
selves. Naturally — ^what  is  wanted  will  come;  expediency  is  a 
law  of  nature.  The  camel  is  a  wonderful  animal,  but  the  desert 
made  the  camel.  I  have  already  impressed  upon  the  gi'eat  Sheikh 
that  you  are  not  a  prince  of  the  blood ;  that  your  father  is  ruined, 
that  there  has  been  a  murrain  for  three  years  among  his  herds 
and  flocks,  and  that,  though  you  appear  to  be  travelling  for  amuse- 
ment, you  are,  in  fact,  a  political  exile.  All  these  are  grounds  for 
a  reduced  ransom.  At  present  he  believes  nothing  that  I  say, 
because  his  mind  has  been  previously  impressed  with  contrary  and 
more  cogent  representations,  but  what  I  say  will  begin  to  work 
when-  he  has  experienced  some  disappointment,  and  the  period  of 
rc-action  arrives.  Be-action  is  the  law  of  society ;  it  is  inevitable. 
All  success  depends  upon  seizing  it." 

*^  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  a  great  philosopher,  Baroni," 
said  Tancred. 

"  I  travelled  five  years  with  M.  de  Sidonia,"  said  Baroni.  "  We 
were  in  perpetual  scrapes,  often  worse  than  this,  and  my  master 
moralized  upon  every  one  of  them.  I  shared  his  adventures,  and 
I  imbibed  some  of  his  wisdom:  and  the  consequence  is,  that  I 
always  ought  to  know  what  to  say,  and  generally  what  to  do,"    . 

"  Well,  here  at  least  is  some  theatre  for  your  practice ;  though, 
as  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  our  course  is  simple,  though  igno- 
minious. We  must  redeem  ourselves  from  captivity.  If  it  were 
only  the  end  of  my  crusade,  one  might  submit  to  it,  like  Ccour  de 
Lion,  after  due  suffering ;  but  occurring  at  the  commencement, 
the  catastrophe  is  mortifying,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  have 
heart  enough  to  pursue  my  way.  Were  I  alone,  I  certainly  would 
not  submit  to  ransom.  I  would  look  upon  captivity  as  one  of  those 
trials  that  await  me,  and  I  would  endeavour  to  extricate  myself 
from  it  by  courage  and  address,  relying  ever  on  Divine  aid ;  but  I 
am  not  alone.  I  have  involved  you  in  this  mischance,  and  these 
poor  Englishmen,  and,  it  would  seem,  the  brave  Hassan  and  his 
tribe.  I  can  hardly  ask  you  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  I  would 
cheerfully  endure;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  only 
one  course ;  to  march  under  the  forks." 

"  With  submission,"  said  Baroni,  "  I  cannot  agree  with  any  of 
your  lordship's  propositions.    You  take  an  extreme  view  of  our 
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case.  Extreme  views  are  never  just;  something  always  turns  up 
which  disturbs  the  calculations  formed  upon  their  decided  data. 
This  something  is  Circumstance.  Circumstance  has  decided  every 
crisis  which  I  have  experienced,  and  not  the  primitive  facts  on 
which  we  have  consulted.  Rest  assured  that  Circumstance  will 
clear  us  now." 

*'  I  see  no  room^'in  our  situation,  for  the  accidents  on  which  3^a 
rely/'  said  Tancred.  **  Circumstance,  as  you  call  it,  is  the  creature 
of  cities,  where  the  action  of  a  multitude,  influenced  hy  different 
motives,  produces  innumerable  and  ever-changin^  combinations : 
but  we  are  in  the  desert.  The  great  Sheikh  will  never  change 
his  mind  any  more  than  his  habits  of  life,  which  are  the  same  as 
his  ancestors  pursued  thousands  of  years  ago ;  and  for  an  identical 
reason,  he  is  isolated  and  superior  to  all  influences." 

"  Something  always  turns  up,"  said  Baroni. 

« It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  a  cul-de^ac,"  said  Tancred. 

^  There  is  always  an  outlet ;  one  can  escape  from  a  cid-desae 
by  a  window." 

**  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  consult  the  master  of 
this  tent  ?"  said  Tancred,  in  a  lower  tone.    •*  He  is  very  friendly." 

**  The  Emir  Fakredeen,"  said  Baroni. 

"  Is  that  his  name  ?  " 

"  So  I  learnt  last  night.  He  is  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Shehaab  ; 
a  great  house,  but  fallen." 

"  He  is  a  Christian,"  said  Tancred,  earnestly. 

"  Is  he  ? "  paid  Baroni  carelessly ;  "  I  have  known  a  good  many 
Shehaabs,  and  if  you  will  tell  me  their  company,  1  will  tell  you 
their  creed." 

"  He  might  give  us  some  advice." 

"No  doubt  of  it,  my  lord;  if  advice  could  break  our  chains, 
we  should  soon  be  free  ;  but  in  these  countries  my  only  confidant 
is  my  camel.  Assuming  that  this  affair  is  to  end  in  a  ransom, 
what  we  want  now  is  to  change  the  impressions  of  the  great  Sheikh 
respecting  your  wealth.  This  can  only  be  done  from  the  same 
spot  where  the  original  ideas  emanated.  I  must  induce  him  to 
permit  me  to  accompany  his  messenger  to  Besso.  This  mission 
will  take  time,  and  he  who  gains  time  gains  everything,  as  M.  de 
Sidonia  said  to  me  when  the  savages  were  going  to  burn  us  alive, 
and  there  came  on  a  thunder-storm  which  extinguished  their 
fagot«." 

"  You  must  really  tell  me  your  history  some  day,  Baroni,"  said 
Tancred. 

•<  When  my  mission  has  failed.  It  will  perhaps  relieve  your 
imprisonment ;  at  present,  I  repeat,  we  must  woric  for  a  moderate 
ransom,  instead  of  the  millions  of  which  they  talk,  and  during 
the  nefi^otiation  take  the  chance  of  some  incident  which  will  more 
agreeably  free  us." 

**Ahl  I  despair  of  that." 
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*^  I  do  not,  for  it  is  presumptuous  to  belieye  that  man  can  foresee 
the  future,  which  will  be  your  lordship's  case,  if  you  owe  your 
freedom  only  to  your  piastres/* 

'*  But  they  say  that  everything  is  Calculation,  Baroni." 
"  No,"  said  Baroni,  with  energy,  "  everything  is  Adventure." 
In  the  meantime  the  Emir  Fakredeen  waa  the  prey  of  contend- 
ing emotions.  Tancred  had,  from  the  first  and  in  an  instant, 
exercised  over  his  susceptible  temperament  that  magnetic  influence 
to  which  he  was  so  strangely  subject.  In  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  in  the  person  of  his  victim,  the  young  Emir  suddenly 
recognised  the  heroic  character  which  he  had  himself  so  vaguely 
and,  as  it  now  seemed  to  him,  so  vainly  attempted  to  realize. 
The  appearance  and  the  courage  of  Tancred,  the  thoughtful 
repose  of  his  manner,  his  high  bearing  amid  the  distressful 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  involved,  and  the  large  views  which 
the  few  words  that  had  escaped  from  him  on  the  preceding  evening 
would  intimate  that  he  took  of  public  transactions,  completely 
captivated  Fakredeen,  who  seemed  at  length  to  have  found  the 
friend  for  whom  he  had  often  sighed,  the  stedfast  and  commanding 
spii'it  whose  control,  he  felt  conscious,  was  often  required  b^  his 
quick  but  whimsical  temperament.  And  in  what  relation  did  he 
stand  to  this  being  whom  he  longed  to  press  to  his  heart,  and  then 
go  forth  with  him  and  conquer  the  world  ?  It  would  not  bear 
contemplation.  The  arming  of  the  Maronites  became  quite  a 
secondary  object  in  comparison  with  obtaining  the  friendship  of 
Tancred.  Would  that  he  had  not  involved  himself  in  this  conspi- 
racy !  and  yet,  but  for  this  conspiracy,  Tancred  and  himself  might 
never  have  met.  It  was  impossible  to  grapple  with  the  question ; 
circumstances  must  be  watched,  and  some  new  combination  formed 
to  extricate  both  of  them  from  their  present  perplexed  position. 

Fakredeen  sent  one  of  his  attendants  in  the  morning  to  offer 
Tancred  horses,  should  his  guest,  as  is  the  custom  of  Englishmen, 
care  to  explore  the  neighbouring  ruins  which  were  celebrated; 
but  Tancred's  wound  kept  him  confined  to  his  tent.  Then  the 
Emir  begged  permission  to  pay  him  a  visit,  which  was  to  have 
lasted  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  when  Fakredeen  had  once 
established  himself  in  the  divan  with  his  nargilly,  he  never  quitted 
it.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Tancred  to  have  found  a  more 
interesting  companion;  impossible  to  have  made  an  acquaintance 
more  singularly  unreserved.  His  frankness  was  startling.  Tancred 
had  no  experience  of  such  self-revelations:  such  a  jumble  of 
sublime  aspirations  and  equivocal  conduct ;  such  a  total  disregard 
of  means,  such  complicated  plots,  such  a  fertility  of  perplexed 
and  tenebrous  intrigue  I  The  animated  manner  and  the  picturesque 
phrase,  too,  in  which  all  this  was  communicated  heightened  the 
interest  and  effect.  Fakredeen  sketched  a  character  in  a  sentence, 
and  you  knew  instantly  the  individual  whom  he  described  without 
any  personal  knowledge.     Unlike  the  Orientals  in  general,  his 
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gestures  were  as  vind  as  his  words.  He  acted  the  intervicwsy  he 
achieved  the  adFentures  before  you.  His  Toice  could  take  every 
tone  and  his  countenance  every  form.  In  the  noidst  of  all  this, 
bursts  of  plaintive  melancholy ;  sometimes  the  anguish  of  a  sensi- 
bility too  exquisite  alternating  with  a  devilish  mockery  and  a  fatal 
absence  of  all  self-respect. 

'* It  appears  to  me"  said  Tancred,  when  the  young  Emir  had 
declared  his  star  accursed,  since,  after  the  ceaseless  exertions  of 
years,  he  was  still  as*  distant  as  ever  from  the  accomplish ment  of 
tiis  purpose — **  it  i^pears  to  me  that  your  system  is  essentially 
erroneous.  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  great  is  ever  Reeled 
by  management.  All  this  intrigue,  in  which  you  seem  such  an 
adept,  might  be  of  some  service  in  a  court  or  in  an  exclusive 
senate;  but  to  free  a  nation  you  require  something  more  vigorous 
and  more  simple.  This  system  of  intrigue  in  Europe  is  quite  old- 
fashioned.  It  is  one  of  the  superstitions  left  us  by  the  wretched 
eighteenth  century,  a  period  when  aristocracy  was  rampant 
throughout  Christendom;  and  what  were  the  consequences?  All 
faith  in  God  or  man,  all  grandeur  of  nurpose,  all  nobility  of 
thought,  and  all  beauty  of  sentiment,  withered  and  shrivelled  up. 
Then  the  dexterous  management  of  a  few  individuals,  base  or 
dull,  was  the  only  means  of  success.  But  we  live  in  a  different 
age :  there  are  popular  sympathies,  however  imperfect,  to  appeal 
to;  we  must  recur  to  the  high  primeval  practice,  and  address 
nations  now  as  the  heroes,  and  prophets,  and  legislators  of 
antiquity.  If  you  wish  to  free  your  country,  and  make  the 
Syrians  a  nation,  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  sending  secret  envoys  to 
Paru  or  London,  citks  themselves  which  are  perhaps  both  doomed 
to  fall;  you  mu:$t  act  like  Moses  and  Mahomet." 

"But  you  forget  the  religions,"  said  Fakredeen — ^"I  have  so 
many  religions  to  deal  with.  If  my  fellows  were  aU  Christians, 
or  all  Moslemin,  or  all  Jews,  or  all  Pagans,  I  grant  you — some- 
thing might  be  cfifected  ;  the  cross,  the  crescent,  the  ark,  or  an 
old  stone,  anything  would  do;  I  would  plant  it  on  the  highest 
range  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  I  would  carry  Damascus 
and  iVleppo  both  in  one  campaign ;  but  I  am  debarred  from  this 
immense  support;  I  could  only  preach  nationality,  and,  as  they 
all  hate  each  other  worse  almost  than  they  do  the  Turks,  that 
would  not  be  very  inviting — nationality,  without  race  as  a  plea,  is 
like  the  smoke  of  this  nargilly,  a  fragrant  puff.  Well,  then, 
there  remains  only  personal  influence— ancient  family,  vast  pos- 
sessions, and  traditionary  power— mere  personal  influence  can 
only  be  maintained  by  management,  by  what  you  stigmatize  as 
intrigfue ;  and  the  most  dexterous  member  of  the  Shehaab  family 
will  be,  in  the  long  run.  Prince  of  LebaDon." 

"And  if  you  wish  only  to  be  Prince  of  the  Lebanon,  I  dare  say 
you  may  succeed,"  said  Tancred,  "and  perhaps  with  much  less 
pains  than  you  at  present  give  youiself .    But  what  becomes  of  idl 
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yoar  great  plans  of  an  hour  as^o,  when  you  were  to  conquer  the 
East,  and  establish  the  mdependence  of  the  oriental  races?" 

^  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Fakrcdeen  with  a  sigh,  *'  these  are  the  only 
ideas  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  live." 

"  The  world  was  uever  conquered  by  intrigue:  it  was  conquered 
by  faith.    Kow,  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  faith  in  anything." 

''Faith,"  said  Fakredeen,  musingly,  as  if  his  ear  had  caught  the 
word  for  the  first  time,  **  faith !  that  is  a  grand  idea.  If  one 
could  only  ha?e  faith  in  something  and  conquer  the  world ! " 

''See  now,"  said  Tancred,  with  unusual  aftimation,  "I  find  no 
charm  in  conquering  the  world  to  establish  a  dynasty :  a  dynasty, 
like  everything  else,  wears  out — ^indeed  it  does  not  last  as  long  as 
most  things,  it  has  a  precipitate  tendency  to  decay.  There  are 
reasons ;  we  will  not  now  dwell  on  them.  One  should  conquer 
the  world  not  to  enthrone  a  man,  but  an  idea — ^for  ideas  exist  for 
ever.  But  what  idea?  There  is  the  touchstone  of  all  philosophy  I 
Amid  the  wreck  of  creeds,  the  crash  of  empires,  French  revolu- 
tions, English  reforms,  Catholicism  in  agony,  and  Protestantism  in 
convulsions ;  discordant  Europe  demands  the  key-note,  which  none 
can  sound.  If  Asia  be  in  decay,  Europe  is  in  confusion.  Your 
repose  may  be  death,  but  our  life  is  anarchy." 

"  I  am  thinking,"  said  Fakredeen,  thoughtfully,  "  how  we  in 
Syria  could  possibly  manage  to  have  faith  in  anything;  I  had  faith 
in  Mehemet  Ali,  but  he  is  a  Turk,  and  that  upset  him.  If,  instead 
of  being  merely  a  rebellious  Pacha,  he  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Arabs,  and  revived  the  Caliphate,  you  would  have 
seen  something.  Head  the  desert  and  you  may  do  anything. 
^  But  it  is  so  difficult.  If  you  can  once  get  the  tribes  out  of  it, 
*  they  will  go  anywhere.  See  what  they  did  when  they  last  came 
forth.  It  is  a  simoom,  a  kamsin,  fatal,  irresistible.  They  are  as 
fresh,  too,  as  ever.  The  Arabs  are  always  young ;  it  is  the  only 
race  that  never  withers.  I  am  an  Arab  myself — ^firom  my  ancestor 
who  was  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet — ^the  consciousness 
of  race  is  the  only  circumstance  that  sometimes  keeps  up  my 
spirit." 

"  I  am  an  Arab  only  in  religion,"  said  Tancred,  "  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  creed  sustains  me.  I  know  well,  though  bom  in  a 
distant  and  northern  isle,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  speaks 
with  man  only  in  this  land ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  here." 

The  young  Emir  threw  an  earnest  glance  at  his  companion, 
whose  countenance,  though  grave,  was  cahn.  «  Then  you  have 
faith  ?"  said  Fakredeen,  inquiringly. 

"  I  have  passive  faith,'"  said  Tancred.  •*  I  know  that  there  is  a 
Deity  who  nas  revealed  his  will  at  intervals  during  different  ages ; 
but  of  his  present  purpose  I  feel  ignorant,  and  therefore  I  have 
not  active  faith ;  I  know  not  what  to  do ,  and  should  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  spiritual  slothfulness,  had  I  not  resolved  to  struggle  with 
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this  fcArful  necessity,  and  so  embarked  in  this  great  pilgrimage 
which  has  so  strangely  brought  us  together." 

'^But  you  hare  your  sacred  books  to  consult?"  said  Fakre- 
deen. 

"  There  were  sacred  books  when  Jehovah  conferred  with  Solo- 
mon; there  was  a  still  greater  number  of  sacred  books  when 
Jehovah  inspired  the  prophets ;  the  sacred  writings  were  yet  more 
voluminous  when  the  Creator  ordained  that  there  should  be  for 
human  edification  a  completely  new  series^  of  inspired  literature. 
Nearly  two  thousand  years  have  passed  since  the  last  of  those 
works  appeared.  It  is  a  greater  interval  than  elapsed  between 
the  writings  of  Malachi  and  the  writings  of  Matthew." 

"  The  prior  of  the  Maronite  convent,  at  Mar  Hanna,  has  often 
urged  on  me,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  falseness  of  Mahomet's 
missioA,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  declared  that  after  him  ^many  false 
prophets  should  arise,'  and  warned  his  followers." 

"  There  spoke  the  Prince  of  Israel,"  said  Tancred,  "  not  the 
universal  Redeemer.  He  warned  his  tribe  against  the  advent  of 
false  Messiahs — ^no  more.  Far  from  terminating  by  his  coming 
the  direct  communication  between  God  and  man,  his  appearance 
was  only  the  herald  of  a  relation  between  the  Creator  and  his 
creatures,  more  fine,  more  permanent,  and  more  express.  The 
inspiring  and  consoling  influence  of  the  Paraclete  only  commenced 
with  the  ascension  of  the  Divine  Son.  In  this  fact,  perhaps,  may 
be  found  a  sufl&cient  reason  why  no  ^vritten  expression  of  the  celes- 
tial will  has  subsequently  appeared.  But,  instead  of  foreclosing 
my  desire  for  express  communication,  it  would,  on  the  contrary, 
be  a  circumstance  to  authorise  it." 

"Then  how  do  you  know  that  Mahomet  was  not  inspired?" 
said  Fakredeen. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impugn  the  divine  commission  of  any  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham,"  replied  Tancred.  "  There  are  doctors  of 
our  church  who  recognise  the  sacred  office  of  Mahomet,  though 
they  hold  it  to  be,  what  divine  comminsions,  with  the  great  excep- 
tion, have  ever  been,  limited  and  local." 

**  God  has  never  spoken  to  a  European?"  said  Fakredeen,  in- 
quiringly. 

"Never." 

"  But  you  are  a  European  ?" 

"  And  your  inference  is  just,"  said  Tancred,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  and  with  a  changing  countenance.  "  It  is  one  that  has  for 
some  time  haunted  my  soul.  In  Eiiffknd,  when  I  prayed  in  vain 
for  enlightenment,  I  at  last  induced  myself  to  believe  that  the 
Supreme  Being  would  not  deign  to  reveal  his  will  unlcssHn  the 
laud  which  his  presence  had  rendered  holy ;  but  since  I  have  been 
a  dweller  within  its  borders,  an  I  poured  forth  my  psissionate 
prayers  at  all  its  holy  places,  and  received  no  sign,  the  desolatiug 
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thought  has  sometimes  come  over  my  spirit,  that  there  is  a  qualifi- 
cation of  blood  as  well  as  of  locality  necessary  for  this  communion, 
and  that  the  favoured  votary  must  not  only  kneel  in  the  Holy  Land 
but  be  of  the  holy  race." 

'^  I  am  an  Arab,"  said  Fakredeen.     <<  It  is  something/' 
**  If  I  were  an  Arab  in  race  as  well  as  in  religion,"  said  Tancred, 
^  I  would  not  pass  my  life  in  schemes  to  govern  some  mountain 
tribes." 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  Emir,  springing  from  his  divan,  and 
flinging  the  tube  of  his  nargilly  to  the  other  end  of  the  tent ;  "  the 
game  is  in  our  hands,  if  we  have  energy.  There  is  a  combi- 
nation which  would  entirely  change  the  whole  face  of  the  world, 
and  bring  back  empire  to  the  East.  Though  jou  are  not  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Queen  of  the  English,  you  are  nevertheless  a  great 
English  prince,  and  the  Queen  will  listen  to  what  you  say ;  espe- 
cially if  you  talk  to  her  as  you  talk  to  me,  and  say  such  fine  things 
in  such  a  beautiful  voice.  Nobody  ever  opened  my  mind  like  you. 
You  will  magnetise  the  Queen  as  you  have  magnetised  me.  Go 
back  to  England  and  arrange  this.  You  see — ^gloze  it  over  as  they 
may,  one  thing  is  dear — ^it  is  finished  with  England.  There  are 
three  things  which  alone  must  destroy  it.  Primo,  O'Connell  appro- 
priating to  himself  the  revenues  of  half  of  Her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions. Secondo,  the  cottons — ^the  world  begins  to  get  a  little  dis- 
gusted with  those  cottons ;  naturally  everybody  prefers  silk ;  I  am 
sure  that  the  Lebanon  in  time  could  supply  the  whole  world  with 
silk,  if  it  were  properly  administered.  Thirdly,  steam ;  with  this 
steam  your  great  ships  have  become  a  respectable  Noah's  ark.  The 
game  is  up ;  Louis  Philippe  can  take  Windsor  Castle  whenever  he 
pleases,  as  you  took  Acre,  with  the  wind  in  lus  teeth.  It  is  all 
over,  then.  Now,  see  a  coup  d^etat  that  saves  all.  You  must 
perform  the  Portuguese  scheme  on  a  great  scale ;  quit  a  petty  and 
exhausted  position  for  a  vast  and  prolific  empire.  Let  the  Queen 
of  the  EngUsh  collect  a  great  fleet,  let  her  stow  away  all  her  trea- 
sure, bullion,  gold  plate,  and  precious  arms ;  be  accompanied  by  all 
her  court  and  chief  people,  and  transfer  the  seat  of  her  empire 
from  London  to  Delhi.  There  she  will  find  an  immense  empire 
ready  made,  a  first-rate  army,  and  a  large  revenue.  In  the  mean- 
time I  will  an'ange  with  Mehemet  Ali.  He  shall  have  Bagdad 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  pour  the  Bedoueen  cavalry  into  Persia.  I 
will  take  care  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The  only  way  to  manage 
the  Affghans  is  by  Persia  and  by  the  Arabs.  We  will  acknowledge 
the  Empress  of  India  as  our  suzerain,  and  secure  for  her  the  Le- 
vantine coast.  If  she  like,  she  shall  have  Alexandria  as  she  now 
has  Malta :  it  could  be  arranged.  Your  Queen  is  young ;  she 
has  an  avenir.  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Peel  will  never  give  her  this 
adrice  ;  their  habits  are  formed.  They  are  too  old,  too  rusSs, 
But  you  see!  the  greatest  empire  tfaiat  ever  existed;  besides 
which  she  gets  rid  of  the  embarrassment  of  her   Chambers! 
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And  quite  practicable  ;  for  the  only  diffienlt  part,  the  ecmqnest  o# 
Indl%  which  baffled  Alexander,  is  all  done !  ** 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  not  so  much  a  conviction  as  a  suspicion  that  TaiMred 
had  conveyed  to  the  youn^  Emir,  when  the  pilgrim  had  confessed 
tlmt  the  depressing  thought  sometimes  came  over  him,  that  he 
was  deficient  in  that  -quahiication  of  race  which  was  necessary  for 
the  high  communion"  to  which  he  aspired.  Four-and-twenty  hours 
before,  he  was  not  thus  dejected.  Almost  within  sight  of  Sinai, 
he  was  still  full  of  faith.  But  his  vexatious  captivity,  and  ih^ 
enfeebling  consequences  of  his  wound,  dulled  his  spirit.  Alone, 
among  strangers  and  foes,  in  pain  and  in  peril,  and  without  that 
energy  which  finds  excitement  in  difficulty,  and  can  mock  at  danger, 
which  requires  no  counsellor  but  our  own  quick  brain,  and  no 
cliampion  but  our  own  right  arm,  the  high  spirit  of  Tancred  for 
the  first  time  flagged.  As  the  twilight  descended  over  the  rocky 
city,  its  sculptured  tombs  and  excavated  tem{4es,  and  its  strewn 
remains  of  palaces  and  theatres,  his  heart  recurred  with  tender- 
ness to  the  halls  and  towers  of  Montacute  and  Bellamont,  and  the 
beautiful  affections  beneath  those  stately  roofs,  that,  urged  on, 
as  he  had  once  thought,  by  a  divine  influence,  now,  as  he  was 
half  tempted  to  credit,  by  a  fantastic  impulse,  he  had  dared  to 
desert.  Brooding  in  dejection,  his  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears. 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  amiable  weakness  which  make 
us  aU  akin,  when  sublime  ambition,  the  mystical  predispositions  of 
genius,  the  solemn  sense  of  duty,  all  the  heaped-up  lore  of  ages, 
and  the  dogmas  of  a  high  philosophy  alike  desert  us,  or  sink  into 
nothingness.  The  voice  of  his  mother  sounded  in  his  ear,  and  he 
was  haunted  by  his  father's  anxious  glance.  Why  was  he  there  ? 
"Why  was  he,  the  child  of  a  northern  isle,  in  the  heart  of  the  Stony 
Arabia,  far  from  the  scene  of  his  birth  and  of  his  duties  ?  A  dis- 
heartening, an  awful  question,  which,  if  it  could  not  be  satisfacto- 
rily answered  by  Tancred  of  Montacute,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
his  future,  wherever  or  however  passed,  must  be  one  of  intole- 
rable bale. 

Was  he,  then,  a  stranger  there?  uncalled,  unexpected,  intrusive, 
unwelcome  ?  Was  it  a  morbid  curiosity,  or  the  proverbial  restless- 
ness of  a  satiated  aristocrat,  that  had  drawn  him  to  these  vnlds? 
What  wilds  ?  Had  he  no  c<»mection  with  them  ?  Had  he  not  from 
his  infancy  repeated,  in  the  congregation  of  his  people,  the  laws 
which,  from  the  awful  summit  of  these  surrounding  mountains, 
the  Father  of  all  had  himself  delivered  for  the  government  of 
mankind  ?  These  Arabian  laws  regulated  his  life.  And  the  wan- 
derings of  an  Arabian  tribe  in  this  ^  great  and  terrible  wilderneas,*' 
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under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Crestor,  sanctified  by  his 
miracles,  governed  by  his  corniaels,  illumined  hj  his  presence,  had 
been  the  first  and  guiding  history  that  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
young  intelligence,  from  which  it  had  drawn  its  first  pregnant  ex- 
amples of  human  conduct  and  divine  interposition,  and  formed  its 
first  dim  conceptions  of  the  relations  between  man  and  God.  Why, 
then,  he  had  a  right  to  be  here !  He  had  a  eonneetion  with  these 
regions ;  they  had  a  hold  upon  him.  He  was  not  here  like  an 
Indian  Brahmin,  who  visits  Europe  from  a  principle  of  curiosity, 
however  rational  or  however  refined.  The  land  which  the  £Eindoo 
visits  is  not  his  land,  nor  his  father's  land;  the  laws  which  regulate 
it  are  not  his  laws,  and  the  faith  which  fills  its  temples  is  not  the 
revelation  that  floats  upon  his  sacred  (Hnges.  But  for  this  Eng- 
lish youth,  words  had  been  uttered  and  things  done,  more  than 
thirty  centuries  ago,  in  this  stonv  wilderness,  which  influenced  his 
opinions  and  regulated  his 'conduct  every  day  of  his  life,  in  that 
distant  and  seagirt  home,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
was  not  as  advanced  m  civilisation  as  the  Polynesian  groups  or 
the  islands  of  New  Zealand.  The  life  and  property  of  England  are 
protected  by  the  laws  of  Sinai.  The  hard-working  people  of  Eng- 
land are  secured  in  every  seven  days  a  day  of  rest  by  the  laws  of 
Sinai.  And  yet  they  persecute  the  Jews,  and  hold  up  to  odium 
the  race  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  sublime  legrislation 
which  alleviates  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  labouring  multitude! 

And  when  that  labouring  multitude  cease  for  a  while  from  a 
toil  which  equals  almost  ^yptian  bondage,  an4  demands  that 
exponent  of  the  mysteries  of  the  heart,  that  soother  of  the  trou- 
bled spirit,  which  poetry  can  alone  afford — ^to  whose  harp  do  the 
people  of  England  fly  for  sympathy  and  solace  ?  Who  is  the  most 
popular  poet  in  this  countiy  ?  Is  he  to  be  found  among  the  Mr. 
Wordsworths  and  the  Lord  Byrons,  amid  sauntering  reveries  or 
monologues  of  sublime  satiety  ?  Shall  we  seek  him  among  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne?  Even  to  the  myriad-minded  Shakspeare 
can  we  award  the  palm?  No:  the  most  popular  poet  in  England 
is  the  sweet  singer  of  IsraeL  Since  the  days  of  the  heritage, 
when  every  man  dwelt  safely  under  hui  vine  ana  under  his  fig-tree, 
there  never  was  a  race  who  sang  so  often  the  odes  of  David  as  the 
people  of  Great  Britain. 

Vast  as  the  obligations  of  the  whole  human  family  are  to  the 
Hebrew  race,  there  is  no  portion  of  the  modem  populations  so 
much  indebted  to  them  as  the  British  people.  It  was  ''  the  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Qideon"  that  won  the  boasted  liberties  of 
England ;  chanting  the  same  canticles  that  cheered  the  heart  €i 
Ju£ih  amid  their  gkns,  the  Scotch,  upon  their  hill-sides,  achieved 
their  religious  freedom. 

Then  why  do  these  Saxon  and  Celtic  societies  persecute  an  Ara- 
bian race,  from  whom  they  have  adopted  laws  or  sublime  benevo- 
lence, and  in  the  pages  of  whose  literature  they  have  found  per- 
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petual  deliglit,  instntction,  and  consolation?  That  is  a  great 
question,  which,  in  an  enl^htened  t^e,  may  be  fairly  asked,  but 
to  which  eren  the  self-complacent  nineteenth  century  would  find 
some  difficulty  in  contributing  a  reply.  Does  it  stand  thus?  In- 
dependently of  their  admirable  laws  which  haye  eleyated  our  con- 
dition, and  of  their  exquisite  poetry  which  has  charmed  it,  inde- 
pendently of  their  heroic  history  which  has  animated  us  to  the 
pursuit  of  public  liberty,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Hebrew  people 
for  ourknowledge  of  the  true  God  and  for  the  redemption  from 
our  sins. 

"  Then  I  have  a  right  to  be  here,"  said  Tancred  of  Montacute, 
as  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  abstraction  on  the  stars  of  Arabia ;  ^  I 
am  not  a  travelling  dilettante,  mourning  over  a  ruin,  or  in  ecstasies 
at  a  deciphered  inscription.  I  come  to  the  land  whose  laws  I  obey, 
whose  religion  I  profess,  and  I  seek,  upon  its  sacred  soil,  those 
sanctions  which  for  ages  were  abundantly  accorded.  The  angels 
who  visited  the  Patriarchs,  and  announced  the  advent  of  the  judges, 
who  guided  the  pens  of  prophets  and  bore  tidings  to  the  apostles, 
spoke  also  to  the  shepherds  in  the  field.  I  look  upon  the  host  of 
heaven ;  do  they  no  longer  stand  before  the  Lord  ?  Where  are 
the  Cherubim — where  the  Seraphs  ?  Where  is  Michael  the  De- 
stroyer ?    Gabriel  of  a  thousand  missions?" 

At  this  moment,  the  sound  of  horsemen  recalled  Tancred  from 
his  reverie,  and,  looking  up,  he  observed  a  group  of  Arabs  ap- 
proaching him,  three  of  whom  were  mounted.  Soon  he  recog- 
nised the  great  Sheikh  Amalek,  and  Hassan,  the  late  commander 
of  his  escort.  The  young  Syrian  Emir  was  their  companion.  This 
was  a  visit  of  hospitable  ceremony  from  the  great  Sheikh  to  his 
distinguished  prisoner.  Amalek,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart, 
gave  Tancred  the  salute  of  peace,  and  men,  followed  by  Hassan, 
who  had  lost  nothing  of  his  calm  self-respect,  but  who  conducted 
himself  as  if  he  were  still  free,  the  great  Sheikh  seated  himself  on 
the  carpet  that  was  spread  before  the  tent,  and  took  the  pipe, 
which  was  immediately  offered  him  by  Freeman  and  Trueman,  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  of  an  attendant  of  the  Emir  Fakredeen. 

After  the  usual  compliments  and  some  customary  observations 
about  horses  and  pistols,  Fakredeen,  who  had  seated  himself  close 
to  Tancred,  with  a  kind  of  shrinking  cajoleir,  as  if  he  were  seeking 
the  protection  of  some  superior  being,  addressing  Amalek  in  a 
tone  of  easy  assurance,  wnich  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  sen- 
timental deference  he  displayed  towards  his  prisoner,  said — 

'<  Sheikh  of  Sheikhs,  there  is  but  one  Gk>d :  now  is  it  Allah  or 
Jehovah?" 

''The  palm-tree  is  sometimes  called  a  date-tree,"  replied  Ama- 
lek, "  but  there  is  only  one  tree." 

**  Good,"  said  Fakredeen,  "but  you  do  not  pray  to  Allah?" 

**  I  pray  as  my  fathers  prayed,"  said  Amalek. 

**  And  you  pray  to  Jehovah?" 
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•»  It  is  said." 

•*  Sheikh  Hassan,"  said  the  Emir,  **  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
his  name  is  Jehovah.    Why  do  you  not  pray  to  Jehoyah  ?  " 

^  Truly  there  is  but  one  God/'  said  Sheikh  Hassan,  **  and  Ma- 
homet is  his  prophet.  He  told  my  fathers  to  pray  to  Allah,  and 
to  Allah  I  pray.^ 

"Is  Mahomet  the  prophet  of  God,  Sheikh  of  Sheikhs  ?" 

"  It  may  be,"  repbed  Amalek,  with  a  nod  of  assent. 

**Then  why  do  you  not  pray  as  Sheikh  Hassan?" 

'*  Because  Moses,  without  doubt  the  prophet  of  God,  for  all  be- 
lieve in  him — Sheikh  Hassan,  and  Emir  Fakredeen,  and  yon  too. 
Prince,  brother  of  Queens — ^married  into  our  family  and  taught 
us  to  pray  to  Jehovah.  There  may  be  other  prophets,  but  the 
children  of  Jethro  would  indeed  ride  on  asses  were  they  not  con- 
tent with  Moses." 

**  And  you  have  his  five  books  ?"  inquired  Tancred. 

"  We  had  them  from  the  beginning,  and  we  shall  keep  them  to 
the  end." 

"  And  you  learnt  in  them  that  Moses  married  the  daughter  of 
Jethro?" 

"  Did  I  learn  in  them  that  I  have  wells  and  camels  ?  We  want 
no  books  to  tell  us  who  married  our  daughters." 

"And  yet  it  is  not  yesterday  that  Moses  fled  from  Egypt  into 
Midian?* 

**  It  is  not  yesterday  for  those  who  live  in  cities,  where  they  say 
at  one  gate  that  it  is  morning,  and  at  another  it  is  night.  Where 
men  tell  lies,  the  deed  of  the  dawn  is  the  secret  of  sunset.  But 
in  the  desert  nothing  changes ;  neither  the  acts  of  a  roan's  life, 
nor  the  words  of  a  man's  lips.  We  drink  at  the  same  well  where 
Moses  helped  Zipporah,  we  tend  the  same  flocks,  we  live  under  the 
same  tents ;  our  words  have  changed  as  little  as  our  waters,  our 
habits,  or  our  dwellings ;  what  my  father  learnt  from  those  before 
him,  he  delivered  to  me,  and  I  have  told  it  to  my  son.  What  is 
time  and  what  is  truth,  that  I  should  forget  that  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord  married  into  mv  house?" 

**  Where  little  is  aone,  little  is  said,"  observed  Sheikh  Hassan, 
<*  and  Silence  is  the  mother  of  Truth.  Since  the  Hegira,  nothing 
has  happened  in  Arabia,  and  before  that  was  Moses,  and  before 
him  the  giants." 

"  Let  truth  always  be  spoken,"  said  Amalek ;  "  your  words  are 
•  flowing  stream,  and  the  children  of  Rcchab  and  the  tribes  of  the 
Senites  never  joined  him  of  Mecca,  for  they  had  the  five  books, 
and  they  said,  *  Is  not  that  enough  ? '  They  withdrew  to  the  Syrian 
wilderness,  and  they  multiplied.  But  the  sons  of  Koreidha,  who 
also  had  the  five  books,  but  who  were  not  children  of  Kechab,  but 
who  came  into  the  desert  near  Medina  after  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
destroyed  £1  Khuds,  they  first  joined  him  of  Mecca,  and  then  they 
made  war  on  him,  and  he  broke  their  bows  and  led  them  into  cap- 
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tivity ;  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  Yemen  to  this  4aj  ; 
the  children  of  Israel  who  live  in  the  cities  of  Yemen  are  the  taribe 
of  Koreidha." 

**  Unhappy  sons  of  Eoreklha,  who  made  war  upon  the  prophet, 
and  who  live  in  cities ! "  said  Sheikh  Hassan,  taking  a  fresn  pipe. 

"  And  perhaps/*  said  the  young  Emir,  **  if  you  liad  not  beea 
children  of  Jethro,  you  might  have  acknowledged  him  of  Mecca^ 
Sheikh  of  Sheikhs." 

**  There  is  but  one  God,*'  said  Amalek ;  "  but  there  mfty  be 
many  prophets.  It  becomes  not  a  son  of  Jethro  to  seek  other 
than  Moses.  But  I  will  not  say  that  the  Koran  comes  not  from 
God,  since  it  was  written  by  one  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Koreisfa, 
and  the  tribe  of  Roreish  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  Ibrahim." 

"  And  you  believe  that  the  Word  of  God  could  come  only  to  the 
seed  of  Abraham  ?"  asked  Tancred,  eagerly. 

**  I  and  my  fathers  have  watered  our  flocks  in  the  wilderness 
since  time  was,"  replied  Amalek;  "we  have  seen  the  Pharaohs, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Iskander,  and  the  Romans,  and  the 
Sultan  of  the  French — ^they  conquered  everything  except  us — and 
where  are  they?  They  are  sand.  Let  men  doubt  of  uniooma; 
but  of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  God  never  spoke 
except  to  an  Arab." 

Tancred  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Then,  after  a  few 
moments'  pause,  looking  up,  he  said,  "  Sheikh  of  Sheikhs,  I  am 
your  prisoner;  and  was,  when  you  captured  me,  a  pilgrim  to 
Mount  Sinai,  a  spot  which,  in  your  belief,  is  not  less  sacred  than 
in  mine.  We  are,  as  I  have  learned,  only  two  days'  journey  from 
that  holy  place.  Grant  me  this  boon,  that  I  may  at  once  proceed 
thither,  guarded  as  you  will.  I  pledge  you  the  word  of  a  Chris- 
tian noble,  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  escape.  Long  before  yoa 
have  received  a  reply  from  Jerusalem,  I  shall  have  returned ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  visit  of  Baroni,  I  shall,  at  least, 
have  fulfilled  my  pilgrimage." 

*'  Prince,  brother  of  Queens,"  replied  Amalek,  with  that  polite- 
ness which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Arabian  chieftains ;  ^'  under 
my  tents  you  have  only  to  command — ^go  where  you  like,  return 
wnen  you  please.  My  children  shall  attend  you  as  your  guardians, 
not  as  your  guards."    And  the  great  Sheikh  rose  and  retired. 

Tancred  re-entered  his  tent,  and,  reclining,  fell  into  a  reverie  of 
distracting  thoughts.  The  history  of  his  life  and  mind  seemed 
with  a  wMrling  power  to  pass  before  him — ^his  birth,  in  a  clime 
unknown  to  the  patriarchs ;  his  education,  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, in  an  Arabian  literature ;  his  imbibing,  from  his  tender  in- 
fancy, oriental  ideas  and  oriental  creeds;  the  contrast  that  the 
occidental  society  in  which  he  had  been  reared  presented  to  them ; 
Ids  dissatissfaction  with  that  social  system ;  his  conviction  of  the 
growing  melancholy  of  enlightened  Europe,  veiled,  as  it  may  be, 
with  sometimes  a  conceited  bustle,  sometimes  a  desperate  ship- 
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wreck  jETaiety,  sometimes  with  all  the  exciting  emph'ieism  of  sci- 
ence ;  his  perplexity  that,  between  the  Asian  revelation  and  the 
European  practice,  there  should  he  so  little  conformity,  and  why 
the  relations  between  them  should  be  so  limited  and  imperfect ; 
above  all,  his  passionate  desire  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the 
elder  world,  and  share  its  celestial  privileges  and  divine  preroga- 
tive.   Tancred  sighed. 

He  looked  round ;  some  one  had  gently  drawn  his  hand.  It 
was  the  young  Emir  kneeling,  his  beautiful  blue  eyes  bedewed 
with  tears. 

**  You  are  unhappy,*'  said  Fakredeen,  in  a  tone  of  plaintiTeness. 

"  It  is  the  doom  of  man,"  replied  Tancred ;  **  and  iu  my  position 
sadness  should  not  seem  strange." 

*•'  The  curse  of  ten  thousand  mothers  on  those  who -made  you  a 
prisoner ;  the  curse  of  twenty  thousand  mothers  ou  him  who  in- 
flicted on  you  a  wound !" 

« 'Tis  the  fortune  of  life,"  said  Tancred,  more  cheerfully ;  "  and 
in  truth  I  was  perhaps  thinking  of  other  things." 

"Do  you  know  wny  I  trouble  you  when  your  heart  is  dark?" 
said  the  young  Emir.  ^  See  now,  if  you  will  it,  you  are  free. 
The  great  Sheikh  has  consented  that  you  should  ^i^  to  SinaL  I 
have  two  dromedaries  here,  fleeter  than  the  Kamsiu.  At  the  well 
of  Mokatteb,  where  we  encamp  for  the  night,  I  will  serve  raki  to 
the  Bedoueens ;  I  have  some  with  me,  strong  enough  to  melt  the 
snow  of  Lebanon ;  if  it  will  not  do,  they  shall  smoke  some  timbak, 
that  will  make  them  sleep  like  pachas.  I  know  this  desert  as  a 
man  knows  his  father's  house — we  shall  be  at  Hebron  before  they 
untie  their  eyelids.     Tell  me,  is  it  good  ?" 

<*  Were  I  alone,"  said  Tancred,  ^  without  a  single  guard,  I  must 
return." 

"Why?" 

<*  Because  I  have  pledged  the  word  of  a  Christian  noble." 

'^  To  a  man  who  aoes  not  believe  in  Christ.  Faugh !  Is  it  not 
itself  a  sin  to  keep  faith  with  heretics  ?  " 

"But  is  he  one?"  said  Tancred.  "He  believes  in  Moses;  he 
disbelieves  in  none  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  He  is  of  that  seed 
himself.    Would  I  were  such  a  heretic  as  Sheikh  Amalek !" 

"  If  you  will  only  pay  me  a  visit  in  the  Lebanon,  I  would  intro- 
duce you  to  our  patriarch,  and  he  would  talk  as  much  theology  with 
you  as  you  like.  For  my  own  part  it  is  not  a  kind  of  knowledge 
that  I  have  much  cultivated ;  you  know  I  am  peculiarly  situated, 
we  have  so  many  religions  on  the  mountain ;  but  time  presses ; 
tell  me,  my  prince,  shall  Hebron  be  our  point  ?" 

"  K  Amalek  believed  in  Baal,  I  must  return,"  said  Tancred ; 
^  even  if  it  were  to  certain  death.  Besides,  I  could  not  desert  my 
men  ;  and  Baroni — ^what  would  become  of  him?" 

**  We  could  easily  make  some  plan  that  would  extricate  them. 
Dismiss  them  from  your  mind,  and  trust  yourself  to  me.    I  know 
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nothing  that  would  delight  me  more  than  to  halk  these  robl>ers  of 
their  prey." 

^'  I  should  not  talk  of  such  things,"  said  Tancred ;  **  I  must  remain 
here,  or  I  must  return." 

<<  What  can  you  want  to  do  on  Mount  Sinai?"  murmured  the 
prince  rather  pettishly.  '*  Now  if  it  were  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
you  had  a  wish  to  employ  yourself,  there  is  an  immense  field  I  We 
might  improve  the  condition  of  the  people ;  we  might  establish 
manufactures,  stimulate  agriculture,  extend  commerce,  get  an 
appalto  of  the  silk,  buy  it  all  up  at  sixty  piastres  per  oke,  and  sell  it 
at  Marseilles  at  two  nundred,  and  at  the  same  time  adyance  the 
interests  of  true  religion  as  much  as  you  please." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the  capture  of  Tancred;  Amalek 
and  his  Arabs  were  still  encamped  in  the  rocky  city ;  the  beams  of 
the  early  sun  were  just  rising  oyer  the  crest  of  the  amphitheatre, 
when  four  horsemen,  who  were  recognised  as  the  children  of 
Rechab,  issued  from  the  ravine.  They  galloped  over  the  plain, 
shouted,  and  threw  their  lances  in  the  air ;  from  the  crescent  of 
black  tents  came  forth  the  warriors,  some  mounted  their  horses 
and  met  their  returning  brethren,  others  prepared  their  welcome. 
Tbe  horses  neighed,  the  camels  stirred  their  long  necks.  All 
living  things  seemed  conscious  that  an  event  had  occurred. 

The  four  horsemen  were  surrounded  by  their  brethren ;  but  one 
of  them,  giving  and  returning  blessings,  darted  forward  to  the 
pavilion  of  the  great  Sheikh. 

"  Have  you  brought  camels,  Shedad,  son  of  Amroo  ?"  inquired 
one  of  the  welcomers  to  the  welcomed 

"  We  have  been  to  El  Khuds,"  was  the  reply.  "  What  we  have 
brought  back  is  a  seal  of  Solomon." 

"  From  Mount  Seir  to  the  City  of  the  Friend,  what  have  you 
seen  in  the  joyful  land  ?" 

"  We  found  the  sons  of  Hamar  by  the  well-side  of  Jnmda;  we 
found  the  marks  of  many  camels  in  the  pass  of  Gharendel,  and  the 
marks  in  the  pass  of  Gharendel  were  not  the  marks  of  the  camels 
of  the  Beni-Hamar." 

'*  I  had  a  dream,  and  the  children  of  Tora  said  to  me,  ^  Who 
art  thou  in  the  lands  of  our  father's  flocks?  Are  none  but  the 
sons  of  Rechab  to  drink  the  sweet  waters  of  Edom?'  Methinks 
the  marks  in  the  pass  of  Gharendel  were  the  marks  of  the  camels 
of  the  children  of  Tora." 

'<  There  is  feud  between  the  Beni-tora  and  the  Beni-fasmar,'' 
replied  the  other  Arab,  shaking  his  head.  *^  The  Beni-tora  are 
in  the  wilderness  of  Akiba,  and  the  Beni-hamar  have  burnt  their 
tents  and  captured  their  camels  and  their  women.  This  is  why 
the  sons  of  Hamar  are  watering  their  flocks  by  the  well  of  Jumda. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  cararan,  of  which  the  fonr  horsemen 
were  the  advanced  guard,  issued  fh)m  the  pass  into  the  plain. 

"  Shedad,  son  of  Amroo,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  Bedoueens, 
"  what !  *  have  you  captured  an  hareem  ?**  For  he  beheld  drome- 
daries and  veiled  women. 

The  great  Sheilch  came  forth  from  his  pavilion  and  sniffed  the 
morning  air;  a  dignified  smile  played  over  nis  benignant  fe<atures, 
and  once  he  smoothed  his  yenerabie  beard. 

'^  Mj  son-in-law  is  a  true  son  of  Israel,"  he  murmured  compla^ 
cently  to  himself.     **  He  will  trust  his  gold  only  to  his  own  blood." 

The  caravan  wound  about  the  plain,  then  crossed  the  stream  at 
the  accustomed  ford,  and  approached  the  amphitheatre. 

The  horsemen  halted,  some  dismounted,  the  dromedaries  knelt 
down,  Baroni  assisted  one  of  the  riders  from  her  seat ;  the  great 
Sheikh  advanced  and  said,  <<  Welcome  in  the  name  of  God, 
welcome  with  a  thousand  blessiugs  I " 

**  I  come  in  the  name  of  Qod — I  come  with  a  thousand  bless- 
ings," replied  the  lady. 

**  And  with  a  thousand  somethinp^  else,"  thought  Amalek  to 
himself;  but  the  Arabs  are  so  polished,  that  they  never  make 
unnecessary  allusions  to  business. 

"  Had  I  thought  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  going  to  pay  me  a 
visit,"  said  the  great  Sheikh,  ''I  would  have  brought  the  pavilion 
of  Miriam.  *<How  is  the  Rose  of  Sharon?"  he  continued,  as  he 
ushered  Eva  into  his  tent.  <<  How  is  the  son  of  my  heart — how  is 
Besso,  more  generous  than  a  thousand  kin^?" 

*^  Speak  not  of  the  son  of  thy  heart,"  said  Eva,  seating  herself 
on  the  divan.  "  Speak  not  of  Besso,  the  generous  and  the  good, 
for  his  head  is  strewn  with  ashes,  and  his  mouth  is  full  of  sand." 

<<What  is  this  I"  thought  Amalek.  <*  Besso  is  not  ill,  or  his 
daughter  would  not  be  here.  This  arrow  flies  not  straight.  Does 
he  want  to  scrape  my  piastres  ?  These  sons  of  Israel  that  dwell 
in  cities  will  mix  their  pens  wiLli  our  spears.  I  will  be  obstinate 
as  an  Azafeer  camel." 

Slaves  now  entered,  bringing  coffee  and  bread,  the  Sheikh 
asking  questions  as  they  ate,  as  to  the  time  Eva  quitted  Jerusalem, 
her  halting  places  in  the  desert,  whether  she  had  met  with  any 
tribes ;  then  he  offered  to  his  grand-daughter  his  own  chibouque, 
which  she  took  with  ceremony,  and  instantly  returned,  while  they 
brought  her  aromatic  nargillv. 

Eva  scanned  the  imperturbable  countenance  of  her  grandfather: 
calm,  polite,  benignant,  she  knew  the  neat  Sheikh  too  well  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  its  superficial  expression  was  any  indi- 
cation of  his  innermost  purpose.  Suddenly  she  said,  in  a  somewhat 
careless  tone,  "  And  why  is  the  Lord  of  the  Syrian  pastures  in 
this  wilderness,  that  has  been  so  long  accursed?" 

The  great  Sheikh  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  then  slowly 
sent  forth  its  smoke  through  his  nostrils,  a  feat  of  which  he  vas 
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proud.    Then  he  placidly  replied :  <<  For  the  same  reason  tbal  the 
man  named  Baroni  made  a  visit  to  El  KJnids.'' 

'*  The  man  named  Baroni  eame  to  ilemand  succour  for  his  lord, 
who  is  your  prisoner." 

"  And  also  to  obtain  two  millions  of  piastres,"  added  Amalek. 

«  Two  millions  of  piastres  I  "Why  not  at  once  ask  for  the  throne 
of  Solomon?" 

"  Which  would  be  given  if  required,"  rejdteed  Amalek.  «  W» 
it  not  said  in  the  divan  of  Besso,  that  if  this  Prince  of  Frang^estai 
wished  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  the  treasure  would  not  be  wanting?" 

♦*  Said  by  some  city  gossip,"  said  Eva,  scornfully. 

"  Said  by  your  father,  daughter  of  Besso,  who,  though  he  lires 
in  cities,  is  not  a  man  who  will  say  that  almonds  are  peatk.'* 

Eva  controlled  her  countenanee,  thotrgh  it  was  difficult  to 
conceal  her  mortification  as  she  perceived  how  well  informed  her 
grandfather  was  of  all  that  passed  under  their  roof,  and  of  the 
resources  of  his  prisoner.  It  was  necessary,  after  the  last  remark 
of  the  gi*eat  Sheikh,  to  take  new  ground,  and,  instead  of  dw«fl^ 
ing,  as  she  was  about  to  do,  on  the  exaggwation  of  public  report, 
and  attempting  to  ridicule  tite  vast  etpectatfons  of  ner  host,  she 
said,  in  a  soft  tone,  '*  You  did  not  ask  me  why  Besso  uras  m  sttdi 
affliction,  father  of  my  mother  ?" 

"  There  are  many  sorrows :  has  he  lost  ships?  If  a  man  -is  In 
sound  health,  all  the  rest  are  dreams.  And  Besso  neefds  no 
hakeem,  or  you  would  not  be  here,  my  Eose  t>f  Sharon." 

"  The  light  may  have  become  darkness  in  our  eyes,  thoufifh  "Wfe 
may  still  eat  and  drink,"  said  Eva.  "  And  that  has  happewed  to 
Besso  which  might  hare  turned  a  ehild's  hair  grey  in  ^s  tjradle." 

"Who  has  poisctticd  his  well?  Has  he  quawellcd  with  the 
Porte  ?  "  saad  the  Sheikh,  withdut  looking  at  her. 

"It  is  not  his  enemies  trho  have  pi«io«l  MUi  In  the  back.*' 

"Humph,"  said  the  greii*  Sheikh. 
.4.      "  And  that  makes  his  heart  more  hea*^,"  said  E¥a. 
,    *^    "He  dwells  too  much  in  walls,"  said  the  great  Siiefil*.    •^He 
should  have  rode  into  the  desert,  k»tea<l  ^f  you,  my  «l«kl.     He 
should  have  brought  the  ronsoim  himsdf ;"  and  the  g^eAi  Sfae^h 
sent  two  curling  streams  o>ut  of  his nosts^ls. 

«  Whoever  be  the  bearer,  lie  is  the  pajier,"  said  Eva.  "  It  is  he 
who  is  the  prisoner,  not  this  son  ^  Ftuoguestttn,  who,  ^u  think, 
is  your  captive." 

"Your  father  wishes  %o  %cn,p6  wiy  pinstres,"  saW  the  gneat 
Sheikh,  in  a  stem  voice^  aeod  looking  Ms  gmnd^anghter  fnfi  hi 
the  face. 

"If  he  wanted  to 'serape^astres  from  the  desert,"  said  Ens  hi 
a  sweet  butmournftil  vs4c»,  "w<mld  Besso  ht^e  given  ytya  thto 
convoy  of  the  Hadj  without  condition  or  abn^tement  ?  " 

The  great  Sheikh  drew  ft  loqg  breath  freta  his  ehibdnque. 
After  «  monentary  paiiB«  h»  Baid,  "  &i «  faimily  there  ^ouid  e^her 
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be  uiiitj  and  concord  ;  above  all  things  words  should  not  be  datfk. 
How  much  will  the  Queen  of  the  Snglish  give  for  her  brother  1 " 

^  He  is  not  the  brother  of  the  Q«een  of  the  English,"  said  Eva. 

"  Not  when  he  is  my  spoil,  in  my  tent,"  said  Amalek,  with  a 
cunning  smile  ;  '*  but  put  him  on  a  found  hat  in  a  walled  city,  and. 
then  he  is  the  brother  of  the  Queen  of  the  English.*' 

^  Whatever  his  rank,  he  is  the  charge  of  Besso,  my  father  and 
your  son,'*  said  Eva,  '^  and  Besso  has  pledged  his  heart,  his  life, 
and  his  honour,  that  this  young  prince  shall  not  be  hurt.  For 
him  he  feels,  for  him  he  speaks,  for  him  he  thinks.  Is  it  to  be 
told  in  the  baaaars  of  Franguestan  that  his  first  office  of  devotion 
was  to  send  this  youth  into  the  desert  to  be  spoiled  by  the  father 
of  his  wife?" 

"  Why  did  my  daughters  many  men  who  live  in  cities?"  ex- 
claimed the  old  Sheikh. 

"  Why  did  they  marry  men  who  made  your  peace  with  the 
Egyptian,  when  not  even  the  desert  could  screen  you  ?  Why  did 
they  marry  men  who  gained  you  the  convoy  of  the  Hadj,  and  gave 
you  the  milk  of  ten  thousand  camels  1 " 

'^  Truly,  there  is  but  one  God  in  the  desert  and  in  the  city,"  said 
Amalek.  "  Now,  tell  me.  Rose  of  Sharon,  how  many  piastres  have 
you  brought  me  ?  " 

"If  you  be  in  trouble,  Besso  will  aid  you  as  he  has  done ;  if  you 
wish  to  buy  camels,  Besso  will  assist  you  as  before ;  but,  if  you 
expect  ransom  for  his  charge,  whom  you  ought  to  have  placed  on 
your  best  mare  of  Nedgid,  then  I  have  not  brought  a  para." 

'*  It  is  dearly  the  end  of  the  world,"  said  Asaalek,  with  a  savage 
siigh. 

"  Why  I  am  here,"  said  Eva,  "  lam  only  the  child  of  your  child, 
a  woman  without  spears— why  do  you  not  seize  me  and  send  to 
Besso  ?  He  must  ransom  me,  for  I  am  the  only  offspring  of  hia 
loins.  Ask  for  four  ttillions  of  piastres !  He  can  raise  them. 
Let  him  send  round  to  all  the  cities  of  Svria,  and  tell  his  brethven 
that  ft  Bedoueen  Sheikh  has^nade  his  daughter  and  her  maidens- 
captive — and,  tnist  me,  the  treasmre  will  he  forthcoming.  lie 
need  not  say  it  is  one  on  whom  he  has  knrished  a  thousand  £svoan^ 
whose  visage  was  darker  than  the  «Boom  when  he  made  tim 
great  Pacha  smile  on  him,  who,  hovMver  he  may  talk  of  living  lxk< 
eities  nowy  could  come  cringing  to  £1  SImm  ta  ask  for  t^  «oik 
tract  of  the  Ha^,  hj  which  he  had  «aHied  ten  thousand  eaneis^ 
he  need  say  nothfing  of  all  iMa,  oodMaat  of  aUi  need  he  say  that 
the  spoiler  is  his  fimiBr  1 " 

<<  What  is  this  Prinoe  of  n^Dgaestmi  to  thee  and  thine?'' 
cnid  Amalek.  ^He  comes  to  <onr  knd  like  his  ^thren,  to  see 
the  sun  and  seek  for  tieasnre  m  on  rains,  and  he  hearo,  like  ell 
of  them,  some  written  words  to  your  flktber,  esjing,  give  to  this 
man  what  he  aska^  and  we  will  gne  to  yevr  pe<»»le  what  Uiey  ask. 
I  nndewtaad  all  this:  they  all  «ome  to  your  lith«r  beoanae  lio 
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deab  in  money,  and  is  the  only  man  in  Syria  who  has  monej. 
What  he  pays,  he  is  again  paid.  Is  it  not  so,  Eva?  Daughter  of 
my  blood,  let  there  not  be  strife  between  us;  give  me  a  miUion 
piastres,  and  a  hundred  camels  to  the  widow  of  Sheikh  Salem,  and 
take  the  brother  of  the  Queen." 

<<  Camels  shall  be  giyen  to  the  widow  of  Sheikh  Salem,"  said 
Eva,  in  a  conciliatory  Yoice-— '^  but  for  this  ransom  of  which  you 
apes^,  my  father — it  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  number  of  piastres. 
If  you  want  a  million  of  piastres,  shall  it  be  said  that  Besso  would 
not  lend,  perhaps  give,  them  to  the  great  Sheikh  he  loves  ?  Bat 
you  see,  my  father  of  fathers,  piastres  and  this  Frank  stranger  are 
not  of  the  same  leaven.  Name  them  not  together,  I  pray  you ; 
mix  not  their  waters.  It  concerns  the  honour,  and  welfare,  and 
safety,  and  glory  of  Besso  that  you  should  cover  this  youth  with  a 
robe  of  power,  and  place  him  upon  your  best  dromedary,  and  send 
hhn  back  to  El  Khuds." 

The  great  Sheikh  groaned. 

"  Have  I  opened  a  gate  that  I  am  unable  to  close  ?"  he  at  length 
said.  "  What  is  begun  shall  be  finished.  Have  the  children  of 
Bechab  been  brought  from  the  sweet  wells  of  Costal  to  this  wilder- 
ness ever  accursed  to  fill  their  purses  with  stones  ?  Will  they  not 
return  and  say  that  my  beard  is  too  white  ?  Yet  do  I  wish  that 
this  day  was  finished.  Name  then  at  once,  my  daughter,  the 
piastres  that  you  will  give ;  for  the  prince,  the  brother  of  Queens, 
may  to-morrow  be  dust." 

"  How  so  ?"  eagerly  inquired  Eva. 

"  He  is  a  Mejuoun,"  replied  Amalek.  **  After  the  man  named 
Baroni  departed  for  El  Khuds,  the  Prince  of  Franguestan  would 
not  rest  until  he  visited  Gibel  Mousa,  and  I  said  *  Yes'  to  all  his 
wishes.  Whether  it  were  his  wound  inflamed  by  his  journey,  or 
grief  at  his  captivity — ^for  these  Franks  are  the  slaves  of  useless 
fiorrow — he  returned  as  wild  as  Kais,  and  now  lies  in  his  tent, 
fancying  he  is  still  on  Mount  Sinai.  'Tis  the  fifth  day  of  the 
fever,  and  Shedad,  the  son  of  Amrou,  tells  me  that  the  sixth  ¥rill 
be  fatal  unless  we  can  give  him  the  gall  of  a  phoenix,  and  such  a 
bird  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  Arabia.  Now,  you  are  a 
great  hakeem,  my  child  of  children ;  go  then  to  the  young  prince, 
and  see  what  can  be  done — ^for  if  he  die,  we  can  scarcely  ransom 
him,  and  I  shall  lose  the  piastres,  and  your  father  the  backsheesh 
which  I  meant  to  have  given  him  on  the  transaction." 

"  This  is  very  woeful,"  murmured  Eva  to  herself,  and  not  listen- 
ing to  the  latter  observations  of  her  grandfather. 

At  this  moment  the  curtain  of  the  paviiion  was  witlidrawn,  and 
there  stood  before  them  Fakredeen.  The  moment  his  eyes  met 
those  of  Eva,  he  covered  his  face  with  both  his  hands. 

"  How  is  the  Prince  of  Franguestan?"  inquired  Amalek. 

The  young  Emir  advanced,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Eva. 
"  We  must  entreat  the  Rose  of  Sharon  to  visit  him,"  he  said,  «  for 
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tbere  is  no  hakeem  in  Arabia  equal  to  her.  Tes,  I  came  to 
welcome  you,  and  to  entreat  you  to  do  this  kind  office  for  the  most 
gifted  and  the  most  interestihg  of  beings;"  and  he  looked  up  in  her 
face  with  a  supplicating  glance. 

^  And  you  too — fO'e  you  fearful,"  said  Eya,  in  a  tone  of  tender 
reproach,  ''that  by  his  death  you  may  lose  your  portion  of  the 
spoil?" 

The  Emir  gave  a  deprecating  glance  of  anguish,  and  then, 
bending  his  h^,  pressed  his  lips  to  the  Bedoueen  robes  which  she 
wore.  "  'Tis  the  most  unfortunate  of  coincidences,  but  believe 
me,  dearest  of  Mends,  'tis  only  a  coincidence.  I  am  here  merely 
by  accident,  I  was  hunting,  I  was " 

''You  mil  make  me  doubt  your  intelligence  as  well  as  your 
good  faith,"  said  Eva,  "  if  you  persist  in  such  assurances. " 

''Ah!  if  you  but  knew  him,"  exclaimed  Fakredeen,  "you 
would  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  even 
my  life  for  his.  Far  from  sharing  the  spoil,"  he  added,  in  a  rapid 
and  earnest  whisper, "  I  had  already  proposed,  and  could  have  m- 
fiured,  his  escape;  when  he  went  to  Sinai,  to  that  unfortunate 
Sinai.  I.  had  two  dromedaries  here,  thorough  bred,  we  might 
have  reached  Hebron  before " 

"  You  went  with  him  to  Sinai?" 

"  He  would  not  suffer  it ;  he  desired,  he  said,  to  be  silent  and  to 
be  alone.  One  of  the  Bedoueens,  who  accompanied  him,  told  me 
that  they  halted  in  the  valley,  and  that  he  went  up  alone  into  the 
mountain,  where  he  remained  a  day  and  night.  When  he  re- 
turned hither,  I  perceived  a  great  change  in  him.  His  words 
were  quick,  his  eye  glittered  like  fire ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
an  angel,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  as  he  is  now.  I  have  wept, 
I  have  prayed  for  him  in  the  prayers  of  every  religion,  I  have 
bathed  his  temples  with  liban,  and  hung  his  tent  with  charms.  O 
Rose  of  Sharon !  Eva,  beloved,  darling  Eva,  I  have  faith  in  no  one 
but  in  you.  See  him,  I  beseech  you,  see  him  1  If  you  but  knew 
him,  if  you  had  but  listened  to  his  voice,  and  felt  the  greatness  of 
his  thoughts  and  spirit,  it  would  not  need  that  I  should  make  this 
entreaty.  But  alas  I  you  know  him  not ;  you  have  never  listened 
to  him,  you  have  never  seen  him :  or  neither  he,  nor  I,  nor  any  of 
us,  would  have  been  here,  and  have  been  thus." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNa  all  the  prescient  care  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Bellamont,  it  was  destined  that  the  stout  arm  of  Co- 
lonel Brace  should  not  wave  by  the  side  of  their  son  when  he  was 
first  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  now  that  he  was  afflicted  by  a 
most  severe,  if  not  fatal  illness,  the  practised  skill  of  the  Doctor 
Roby  was  also  absent.    Fresh  exemplification  of  wliat  all  of  us  so 
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firequentlj  experience,  that  the  most  sagadom  and  matiHned  «w 
rangemento  are  of  little  avail ;  that  no  one  is  present  when  he  is 
Tvmited,  and  that  nothing  oceurs  as  it  was  foreseen.  Nor  sbovid 
we  forget  that  the  principal  cause  of  all  these  misehaBces  mig^kt 
perhaps  be  recognised  in  the  ineAbvencj  of  <^  tfaM  person  whom 
the  parents  of  Tancred  had,  wiMi  so  much  soHcittt^  and  at  so 
great  an  expense,  secured  to  him  as  a  companion  and  counsellor 
in  his  travels,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  the  theological  attain- 
ments of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bernard  had  been  of  a  more  prafoimd  and 
compreliensive  character,  it  is  possible  that  Lord  Montacute  mig^ht 
not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  embark  upon  this  new  cru- 
sade, and  ultimately  to  find  himself  in  the  deserts  of  Mount 
Sinai.  However  this  may  be,  one  thing  was  certain,  that  Tan- 
cred had  been  wounded  withont  a  single  sabre  of  the  Bellamont 
yeomanry  being  brandished  in  his  defence ;  was  now  lying  dan- 
gerously ill  in  an  Arabian  tent,  without  the  slightest  medicx^  aa- 
sistance;  and  perhaps  was  destined  to  qait  this  world,  not  only 
without  the  consolation  of  a  priest  of  his  holy  church,  b«t  sur- 
rounded by  heretics  and  infidels. 

*<  We  have  never  let  any  of  the  sanrages  come  near  my  lord,"* 
said  Freeman  to  fiaroni,  on  his  return. 

'< Except  the  fair  young  gentleman,"  added  Trueman,  ''and 
he  is  a  Christian,  or  as  good." 

«  He  is  a  prince,"  said  Freeman,  reproaehfhlly.  "  Have  I  not 
told  you  so  twenty  times  ?  He  is  what  they  call  in  this  country 
a  Hameer,  and  lives  in  a  castle,  where  he  wanted  my  lord  to  visit 
him.  I  only  wish  he  had  gone  with  my  lord  to  Mount  Siny ;  I 
think  it  would  have  come  to  more  good." 

«  He  has  been  veiy  attentive  to  my  lord  all  the  time,"  said  Tnie- 
mon ;  *'  indeed,  he  has  never  quitted  my  lord  night  or  day ;  and 
only  left  his  side  when  we  heard  the  caravan  had  returned.^' 

<*  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Baroni ;  ^  and  now  let  us  «iter  the 
tent." 

Upon  the  divan,  his  head  supported  by  many  cushions,  clad  in  a 
Syrian  robe  of  the  young  Emir,  and  partly  covered  with  a  Be- 
doueen  cloak,  lay  Tancn*^,  deadly  pale,  his  eyes  open  and  fixed, 
and  apparently  unconscious  of  their  presence.  He  was  lying  on 
his  back,  gazing  on  the  roof  of  the  tent,  and  was  modomess. 
Fakredcen  had  raised  his  wounded  arm,  which  had  fallen  from 
the  couch,  and  had  supported  it  with  a  pile  made  of  cloaks  aud 
pillows.  The  countenance  of  Tancred  was  much  changed  since 
Baroni  last  beheld  him :  it  was  greatly  extenuated,  but  the  eyes 
glittered  with  an  unearthly  fire. 

"  We  don't  think  he  has  ever  slept,"  said  Freeman,  in  a  whisper. 

"  He  did  nothing  but  talk  to  himself  the  first  two  days,"  said 
Trueman ;  **  but  yesterday  he  has  been  more  quiet.** 

Baroni  advanced  to  the  divan  behind  the  head  of  Tancred,  so 
that  he  might  not  be  observed,  and  then,  letting  himself  fall  noise*- 
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lessly  on  the  ca]:pet,  he  t<Miched  wkb  » light  ^ger  the  poise  of 
Lord  Montacute. 

**  Ther^  is  not  too  mkfih  Idood  h^re^'  hfi  saicl,  shaking  his 
head. 

**  Tou  don't  think  it  is  hopelew?''  said.  Fl«einaii»  heginnii^g  to 
bluhher. 

**  And  all  the  great  doings  of  m^  Iprd's  conung  of  age  to  end  in 
this ! "  said  Trueman.  "  Tlm^  sat  down  only  two  les$  than  a  hun- 
dred at  the  steward's  table  for  more  than  a  week ! " 

Baroni  made  a  sign  to  them  to  leave  the  tent.  **  God  of  my 
fathers!"  he  said^  still  seated  on  the  ground*  his  arms  folded,  and 
watching  Tancred  earnestly  with  his  hright  black  eves ;  "  this  is 
B,  bad  business.  This  is  death  or  madness-^perhaps  both.  What 
will  M  de  Sidonia  say?  He  lores  not  men  who  fail.  All  will  be 
visited  on  me.  I  shall  be  sh^^.  In  Eiurope  they  would  bleed 
hixn,  and  they  would  kill  him ;  here  they  will  not  l^ed  liim,  and 
he  may  die.  Such  is  medicine,  and  such  is  life  I  Kow,.  if  I  only 
had  as  much  opium  as  woidd  fill  the  pipe  of  a  Mandarin !  that 
would  be  sometJbing.    God  of  my  fathers,  this  is  a  bad  business !" 

He  rose  softly ;  he  approached  nearer  to^  Tancred)  and  examiued 
his  countesan«e  more  closely;  thera  waa  a  slight  foam  upon  the 
lip,  which  he  gently  wiped  away. 

''The  brain  has  worked  t^  much,f  said  Baroni  to  himself. 
^  Often  have  I  watched  him  pacing  the  deck  durixjg  our  voyage ; 
never  have  I  witnessed  an  ahstraction  so  prolonged  and  so  profound. 
He  thinks  as  much  as  M.  de  Sidonia,  and  feds  more.  There  is 
his  weakness.  The  strength  of  my  master  is  his  superiority  to  all 
sentiment.  No  affections  and  a  great  brain — these  are  the  men 
to  command  the  world.  No  affections  and  a  little  brain*«-^uch  is 
the  sti^  of  which  they  majke  petty  villains.  And  a  great  brain 
and  a  great  heart — ^what  do  the^f  make?  Ah  I  I  do  not  know. 
The  last,  perhaps,  wears  off  with  time — and  yet  I  wish  I  could  savo 
this  youth,  for  he  ever  attracts  me  to  him." 

Thus  he  remained  lor  some  time  seated  on  the  carpet  by  the  side 
of  the  divan,  revolving  in  his  mind  every  possible  expedient  that 
might  benefit  Tancred,  and  finally  being  convinced  that  none 
was  in  his  power.  What  roused  him  from  his  watchful  reverie  was 
a  voice  that  called  his  name  very  softly,  ai>d,  looking  round,  he 
beheld  the  £nur  Fakredeen  on  tiptoe,  with  his  finger  on  his 
mouth.  Baroni  rose,  and,  Fakredeen  inviting  him  with  a  gesr 
ture  to  leave  the  tent,  he  found  without,  the  lady  of  the 
caravan. 

''I  want  the  Rose  of  Sharon  to  see  your  lord,"  said  the 
young  Emir,  very  anxiously*  ^for  she  is  a  great  hakeem  among 
our  peonle." 

''rerhaps  in  the  desert,  where  there  is  none  to  be  useful,  I 
might  not  be  uselesSif*  8«id  Eva,  with  some  reluctance  and 
reserve. 
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**  Hope  has  only  one  arrow  left,"  said  Baroni,  mournfoUj. 

•*  Is  it  indeed  so  bad  ?" 

*<0h!  save  him,  Eva — save  him!"  exclaimed  Fakredeen,  dis- 
tractedly. 

She  placed  her  finger  on  her  lip. 

^  Or  I  shall  die,"  continued  Fakredeen,  ''nor  indeed  hare  I  any 
wish  to  lire,  if  he  depart  from  us." 

Era  conversed  apart  for  a  few  minutes  with  Baroni,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  then  dra¥dng  aside  the  curtain  of  the  tent,  they 
entered. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  Tancred,  but  as  they 
approached  him  he  spoke.  Baroni  dropped  into  his  former  posi- 
tion, Fakredeen  fell  upon  his  knees,  Eva  alone  was  visible  when 
the  eyes  of  Tancred  met  hers.  His  vision  was  not  unconscious  of 
her  presence ;  he  stared  at  her  with  intentness.  The  change  in 
her  dress,  however,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  prevented  his 
recognising  her  even  under  indiJQTerent  circumstances.  She  was 
'  habited  as  a  Bedoueen  girl ;  a  leathern  girdle  encircled  her  blue 
robe,  a  few  gold  coins  were  braided  in  her  hair,  and  her  head  was 
covered  with  a  fringed  kefia. 

Whatever  was  the  impression  made  upon  Tancred  by  this  unusual 
apparition,  it  appeared  to  be  only  transient.     His  glance  with- 
drawn, his  voice  again  broke  into  incoherent  but  violent  exclama- 
tions.    Suddenly  he  said,  with  more  moderation,  but  with  firmness  < 
and  distinctness,  **  I  am  guarded  by  angels." 

Fakredeen  shot  a  glance  at  Eva  and  Baroni,  as  if  to  remind 
them  of  the  tenour  of  the  discourse  for  which  he  had  prepared 
them. 

After  a  pause,  he  became  somewhat  violent,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
would  have  waved  his  wounded  arm,  but  Baroni,  whose  eye,  though 
himself  unobserved,  never  quitted  his  charge,  laid  his  finger  upon 
the  arm,  and  Tancred  did  not  struggle.  Again  he  spoke  of  angels, 
but  in  a  milder  and  mournful  tone. 

''  Methinks  you  look  like  one,"  thought  Eva,  as  she  beheld  his 
spiritual  countenance  lit  up  by  a  superhuman  fire. 

After  a  few  minutes,  she  glanced  at  Baroni,  to  signify  her  wish 
to  leave  the  tent,  and  he  rose  and  accompanied  her.  Fakredeen 
also  rose,  with  streaming  eyes,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  to  Eva,  **  but  I  cannot  help  it.  When- 
ever I  am  in  affliction  I  cannot  help  remembering  that  I  am  a 
Christian." 

''  I  wish  you  would  remember  it  at  all  times,"  said  Eva,  ''and 
then,  perhaps,  none  of  us  need  have  been  ^lere;"  and  then,  not 
waiting  for  his  reply,  she  addressed  herself  to  Baroni.  "  I  agree 
with  you,"  she  said.  "  If  we  cannot  give  him  sleep,  he  will  soon 
sleep  for  ever." 

"  Oh,  give  him  sleep,  Eva,"  said  Fakredeen,  wringing  his  hands; 
^you  can  do  anything." 
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*<  I  suppose/'  said  Baroni,  *^it  la  hopeless  to  think  of  finding 
any  opium  here." 

<< Utterly,"  said  Eva;  <* its  practice  is  quite  unknown  among 
them." 

**  Send  for  some  from  El  Khuds  "  said  Fakredeen. 

*^  Idle  I"  said  Baroni;  '*  this  is  an  afifair  of  hours,  not  of 
days." 

^  Oh,  hut  I  will  go,"  exclaimed  Fakredeen,  **jovl  do  not  know 
what  I  can  do  on  one  of  mv  dromedaries!    I  wfll " 

Eva  placed  her  hand  on  his  arm  without  looking  at  him,  and 
then  continued  to  address  Baroni.  **  Through  the  pass  I  several 
times  observed  a  small  white  and  yellow  flower  in  patches.  I  lost  it  as 
we  advanced,  and  yet  I  should  think  it  must  have  followed  the 
stream.  If  it  be,  as  I  think,  but  I  did  not  observe  it  with  much 
attention,  the  flower  of  the  mountain  Arnica,  I  know  a  preparation 
from  that  shrub,  which  has  a  marrellous  action  on  the  nervous 
system." 

*^  I  am  sure  it  is  the  mountain  Arnica,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  cure 
him,"  said  Fakredeen. 

^  Time  presses,"  said  Eva  to  Baroni.  "  Call  my  maidens  to  our 
aid ;  and  first  of  all  let  us  examine  the  borders  of  the  stream." 

While  his  friends  departed  to  exert  themselves,  Fakredeen  re- 
mained behind,  and  passed  his  time  partly  in  watching  Tancred, 
partly  in  weeping,  and  partly  in  calculating  the  amount  of  his  debts. 
This  latter  was  a  frequent,  and  to  him,  inexhaustible  source  of  in- 
terest and  excitement.  His  creative  brain  was  soon  lost  in  reverie. 
He  conjured  up  Tancred  restored  to  health,  a  devoted  friendship 
between  them,  immense  plans,  not  inferior  achievements,  and  inex- 
haustible resources.  Then,  when  he  remembered  that  he  was  him- 
self the  cause  of  the  peril  of  that  precious  life  on  which  all  his 
future  happiness  and  success  were  to  depend,  he  cursed  himself. 
Involved  as  were  the  circumstances  in  which  he  habitually  found 
himself  entangled,  the  present  complication  was  certainly  not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  perplexities  which  he  had  hitherto  expe- 
rienced. 

He  was  to  become  the  bosom  friend  of  a  bein^  whom  he  had 
successfully  plotted  to  make  a  prisoner  and  plunder,  and  whose 
life  was  consequently  endangered ;  he  had  to  prevail  on  Amalek 
to  relinquish  the  ransom  which  had  induced  tne  great  Sheikh  to 
quit  his  Syrian  pastures,  and  had  cost  the  lives  of  some  of  his 
most  valuable  followers ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  moon 
was  rapidly  approaching,  when  the  young  Emir  had  appointed  to 
meet  Scneriff  Effendi  at  Gaza,  to  receive  the  arms  and  munitions 
which  were  to  raise  him  to  empire,  and  for  which  he  had  purposed 
to  pay  by  a  portion  of  his  share  in  the  great  plunder  whicn  he  had 
himself  projected.    His  baffled  brain  whirled  with  wild  and  im- 

gracticable  combinations,  till,  at  length,  frightened  and  exhausted, 
e  called  for  his  nargilly,  and  sought,  as  was  his  custom,  serenity 
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from  its  in^e  tube.  In  thia.  wfee  more  than  three  1io«r  hsd 
elapsed,  the  yoiin^  Emir  was  himself  again,  and  was  calcidbUijig 
the  leverage  of  ^e  TMriouArat^frof  inttrest  in  evet^  town  in  Syria, 
from  Gaza  to  Aleppo,  when  Baroni  returned,  beanug  in  his  IbimA 
an  Egyptian  vase. 

**  "Sou  have  found  the  magic  flowwi  ?"  asked  J^krecUen,  eagerij. 

"The  flowers  of  Arnica,  noble  Emir,  of  which  the  lady  Eva 
spoke.  I  w«h  tike  potioQ  ML  been  made  in  ik»  b«w  meen ;  how- 
ever, it  has  bees  blessed.  Two  things  alone  now  are  wanting, 
thai  my  lord  should  drink  it,  and  that  it  should  cure  him." 

It  was  not  yet  nooA  wheo  TanK»?ed  qnafied  the  potion.  He  took 
it  without  difficulty,  th(»)g^  apparently  unconscious  of  ibe  act 
As  the  sun  reached  its  meridian  height,  Tancred  sank  into  a  pro- 
found slumber.  Fakred^en  vushed  away  to  tell  Evyi,  who  had  now 
retired  into  the  innermost  apartaente  of  the  pavUion  of  Amakk ; 
Baroni  never  quitted  the  tent  of  his  lord. 

The  sun  set ;  the  same  beautiful  rosy  tint  suffused  the  tomba 
and  temples  of  the  city  as  on  the  evening  of  their  first  foreed 
arrival :  still  Tancred  slept.  The  camels  returned  from  tlie  river» 
the  lights  began  to  sparkle  m.  the  circle  of  black  tents,  still  Tan- 
cred slept.  He  slept  during  the  du^,  and  he  slept  during  the 
twilight,  and,  when  the  night  eame,.  stul  Tancred  8l^i>t.  The  silver 
lamp,  fed  by  the  oil  of  the  palm  tree»  threw  its  delicate  wJiite  light 
over  the  couch  on  which  he  rested.  Mute,  but  ever  vigUaut,  FaJc- 
redeen  and  Baroni  gaaed  on  their  friend  and  master ;  still  Tancred 

8lffl)t. 

It  seemed  a  night  that  would  never  end,  and,  when  the  first 
beam  of  the  morning  came,  the  Emir  and  his  companion  mutuidly 
recognised  on  their  respective  countenances  an  expression  of  dis- 
trust, even  of  terror.  StiU  Tancred  slept  3  in  the  stuue  posture 
and  with  tlie  same  expression,  unmoved  and  pale.  Was  it^  indeed, 
sleep  ?  Baroni  touched  his  wrist,  but  could  find  no  pulse ;  Fakre- 
deen  held  his  bright  dagger  over  the  mouth,  yet  its  brilliancy  was 
not  for  a  moment  clouded.    But  he  wa^not  cold. 

The  brow  of  Baroni  was  knit  with  deep  thought,  and  his  seikrcb- 
ing  eye  fixed  upon  the  recumbent  form  $  Faloredeen,  frightened, 
ran  away  to  Eva. 

<<  I  am  frightened,  because  you  are  frightened«f'  said  Fakredeen» 
"  whom  nothing  ever  alanns.  O  Bose  of  Shimon  1  why  are  you 
so  pale?" 

'<  It  is  a  stain  upon  our  tents  if  this  youth  be  loBt,"  said  Eva  in 
a  low  voice,  yet  attempting  to  speak  with  calm»e6s. 

"  But  what  is  it  on  me!"  exclaimed  Fakredeen^ distractedly — 
"  A  stain !  I  shall  be  branded  like  Cain.  No,  I  will  never  enter 
Damascus  again,  or  any  of  the  cities  of  the  coast.  I  will  give 
up  all  my  caatles  to  my  cousin  Francis  El  Kazin,  on  condition  that 
he  does  not  pay  my  creditors,  I  will  retire  to  J^ar  H^t^nai  I  will 
lo<^  upon  man  no  more." 
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**  Be  calm,  raj  Fakredeen ;  there  is  jet  hope ;  isy  responaihilify 
at  this  moment  19  surely  not  lighter  than  yottrs." 

*'  Ah !  you  did  not  know  him,  fival"  exclaimed  Fakredeen,  pas- 
sionately— '*  you  never  listened  to  him  I  He  oanoot  he  to  you  wliat 
he  is  to  me.     I  loved  him ! " 

She  pressed  her  finger  to  her  lipe,  for  they  had  arrived  at  the 
tent  of  Taucred.  The  young  Emir,  drying  his  streamii]^  eyes, 
entered  first,  and  then  came  haak  and  inhered  in  £va.  They 
stood  together  hy  the  couch  of  Tancred.  The  expression  of  dis- 
tress, of  suffering,  of  extreme  tension,  which  had  not  marred,  but 
which,  at  least,  had  mingled  with  the  ^iritual  character  of  his 
countenance  the  previous  day,  had  disappeared.  If  it  were  death, 
it  was  at  least  beautiful.  Softness  and  repose  suffused  his  features, 
and  his  brow  looked  as  if  it  had  been  the  temple  of  an  immortal 
spirit. 

Eva  gazed  upon  the  form  with  a  fond,  deep  melancholy ;  Fakre^ 
deen  and  Baroni  exchanged  glances.  Suddenly  Taucred  moved, 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  opened  his  dark  eyes.  The  unnatural 
fire  which  had  yesterday  lit  them  up  had  fled.  Calmly  and  thought- 
fully he  surveyed  those  around  him,  and  then  he  said,  '*  The  Lady 
of  Bethany!''' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Arabian  deserts,  formed  by  two 
gulfs  of  the  Erythneau  sea,  is  a  peninsula  of  granite  mountains. 
It  seems  as  if  an  ocean  of  lava,  when  its  waves  were  literally  run- 
ning mountains  high,  had  been  suddenly  commanded  to  stand  still. 
These  successive  summits,  with  their  peaks  and  pinnacles,  enclose 
a  series  of  valleys,  in  general  stem  and  savage,  yet  some  of  which 
are  not  devoid  of  pastoral  beauty.  There  may  be  found  brooks 
of  silver  brightness,  and  occasionidly  groves  of  palms  and  gardens 
of  dates,  while  the  neighbouring  heights  command  sublime  land- 
scapes,- the  opposing  mountains  of  Asia  and  of  Afric,  and  the  blue 
bosom  of  two  seas.  On  one  of  these  elevations,  more  than  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  is  a  convent ;  again,  nearly  three 
thousand  feet  above  this  convent^  is  a  towering  peak^  and  this  is 
Mount  Sinai. 

On  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai  are  two  ruins,  a  Christian  church 
and  a  Mahometan  mosque.  In  this,  the  sublimeat  scene  of  Ara^ 
bian  glory,  Israel  and  Ishmael  alike  raised  their  altars  to  the  great 
God  of  Abraham.  Why  are  they  in  ruins?  Is  it  that  human 
structures  are  not  to  be  endured  amid  the  awful  temples  of  nature 
and  revelation ;  and  that  the  column  and  the  cupola  crumble  into 
nothingness  in  sight  of  the  hallowed  Horeb  and  on  the  soil  of  the 
eternal  Sinai  ? 

Ascending  the  mountain,  about  half  way  between  the  convent 
and  the  utmost  height  of  the  towering  peak>  is  a  small  plain  Bur^ 
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rounded  by  rocks.    In  its  centre  are  a  cypress  tree  and  a  fountam. 
This  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the  greatest  event  of  time. 

Tis  night ;  a  solitary  pilgrim,  long  kneeling  on  the  sacred  8o3« 
slowly  raises  his  agitated  glance  to  the  starry  vault  of  Araby,  and, 
claspmg  his  hands  in  the  anguish  of  devotion,  thus  prays : — 

*'0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Creator  of  the  Universe,  ineffable 
Jehovah !  a  child  of  Christendom,  I  come  to  thine  ancient  Ara- 
bian altars  to  pour  forth  the  heart  of  tortured  Europe.  Wby  art 
thou  silent  ?  Why  no  longer  do  the  messages  of  thy  renovating 
will  descend  on  earth?  Faith  fades  and  duty  dies.  A  profound 
melancholy  has  fallen  on  the  spuit  of  man.  The  priest  doubts, 
the  monarch  cannot  rule,  the  multitude  moans  and  toils,  and  calls 
in  its  frenzy  upon  unknown  gods.  If  this  transfigured  mount  may 
not  again  behold  Thee;  if  not  again,  upon  thy  sacred  Syrian 
plains,  Divinity  may  teach  and  solace  men ;  if  prophets  may  not 
rise  again  to  ncrald  hope ;  at  least,  of  all  the  starry  messengers 
that  guard  thy  throne,  let  one  appear,  to  save  thy  creatures  from 
a  terrible  despair!" 

A  dimness  suffused  the  stars  of  Arabia ;  the  surrounding  heights 
that  had  risen  sharp  and  black  in  the  clear  purple  air,  blended  in 
shadowy  and  fleetmg  masses,  the  huge  branches  of  the  cypres 
tree  seemed  to  stir,  and  the  kneeling  pilgrim  sank  upon  the  earth 
senseless  and  in  a  trance. 

And  there  appeared  to  him  a  form:  a  shape  that  should  be 
human,  but  va^t  as  the  surrounding  hills.  let  such  was  the 
svmmetry  of  the  vision  that  the  visionary  felt  his  littleness  rather 
than  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  apparition.  It  was  the  sem- 
blance of  one  who,  though  not  young,  was  still  untouched  by 
time;  a  countenance  like  an  oriental  night,  dark  yet  lustrous, 
mystical  yet  clear.  Thought,  rather  than  melancholy,  spoke  from 
the  pensive  passion  of  his  eyes,  while  on  his  lofty  forehead  glittered 
a  star  that  threw  a  solemn  radiance  on  the  repose  of  his  majestic 
features. 

"  Child  of  Christendom,"  said  the  mighty  form,  as  he  seemed 
slowly  to  wave  a  sceptre,  fashioned  like  a  palm  tree,  "  I  am  the 
angel  of  Arabia,  the  guardian  spirit  of  that  land  which  governs 
the  world ;  for  power  is  neither  the  sword  nor  the  shield,  for  these 
pass  away,  but  ideas,  which  are  divine.  The  thoughts  of  all 
lands  come  from  a  higher  source  than  man,  but  the  intellect  of 
Arabia  comes  from  the  Most  High.  Therefore  it  is  that  from  this 
spot  issue  the  principles  which  regulate  the  human  destiny. 

'<  That  Christendom  which  thou  hast  quitted,  stad  over  whose 
expiring  attributes  thou  art  a  mourner,  was  a  savage  forest  while 
the  ce£irs  of  Lebanon,  for  countless  ages,  had  built  the  palaces 
of  mighty  kings.  Yet  in  that  forest  brooded  infinite  races  that 
were  to  spread  over  the  globe  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  its  ancient 
life.  It  was  decreed  that,  when  they  burst  from  their  wild  woods, 
the  Arabian  principles  should  meet  them  on  the  threshold  of  the 
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old  world  to  ^de  and  to  civilise  them.  All  had  been  prepared. 
The  Csesars  had  conquered  the  world  to  place  the  Laws  of  Sinai 
on  the  throne  of  the  Capitol,  and  a  Qalilean  Arab  advanced  arid 
traced  on  the  front  of  the  rude  conquerors  of  the  Csesars  the 
subduing  symbol  of  the  last  derelopment  of  Arabian  principles. 

*^  Tet  again — and  Europe  is  in  the  throes  of  a  great  birth.  The 
multitudes  again  are  broooing ;  but  they  are  not  now  in  the  forest . 
they  are  in  the  cities  and  in  the  fertQe  plains.  Since  the  first  sun 
of  this  century  rose,  the  intellectual  colony  of  Arabia,  once  called 
Christendom,  has  been  in  a  state  of  partial   and  blind   revolt 

'     Discontented,  they  attributed  their  suffering  to  the  principles  to 

fj  which  they  owed  all  their  happiness,  and  in  receding  from  which 
they  had  become  proportionably  miserable.    They  have  hankered 

I  i  after  other  gods  than  the  God  of  Sinai  and  of  Calvary,  and  they 
have  achieved  only  desolation.  Now  they  despair.  But  the 
eternal  principles  that  controlled  barbarian  vigour  can  alone  cope 
with  morbid  civilisation.  The  equality  of  man  can  only  oe 
accomplished  by  the  sovereignty  of  €rod.  The  longing  for  fra- 
ternity can  never  be  satisfied  but  under  the  sway  of  a  common 
father.  The  relations  between  Jehovah  and  his  creatures  can  be 
neither  too  numerous  nor  too  near.  In  the  increased  distance 
between  God  and  man,  have  grown  up  all  those  developments  that 
have  made  life  mournful.   Cease,  then,  to  seek  in  a  vain  philosophy 

;  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  that  perplexes  you.  Announce 
the  sublime  and  solacing  doctrine  of  theocratic  equality.  Feat 
not,  faint  not,  falter  not.  Obey  the  impulse  of  thine  own  spirit, 
and  find  a  ready  instrument  in  every  humsm  being." 

'  A  sound,  as  of  thunder,  roused  Tancred  from  his  trance.  He 
looked  around  and  above.  There  rose  the  mountains  sharp  and 
black  in  the  clear  purple  air ;  there  shone,  with  undimmed  lustre, 
the  Arabian  stars ;  but  the  voice  of  the  angel  still  lingered  in  his 
ear.  He  descended  the  mountain :  at  its  base,  near  the  convent, 
were  his  slumbering  guards,  some  steeds,  and  crouching  camels. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  beautiful  daughter  of  Besso,  pensive  and  abstracted,  played 
-with  her  beads  in  the  pavilion  of  her  grandfather.  Two  of  her 
maidens,  who  had  attended  her,  in  a  corner  of  this  inner  compart- 
ment, accompanied  the  wild  murmur  of  their  voices  on  a  stringed 
instrument,  which  might  in  the  old  days  have  been  a  psaltery. 
They  sang  the  loves  of  Antar  and  of  Ibla,  of  Leila  and  of 
Mejnoun;  the   romance  of  the  desert,  tales  of  passion  and  of 

Elunder,   of  the  rescue  of  women  and  the  capture  of  camels,  of 
eroes  with  a  lion  heart,  and  heroines  brighter  and  softer  than 
the  moon. 

The  beautiful  daughter  of  Besso,  pensive  and  abstracted,  played 
with  her  beads  in  the  pavilion  of  her  grandfather.      Why  is  the 
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beautiful  daughter  of  Bewo  peBM?e  «xid  ateltaeted?       W^baA 

thoughts  are  flittiug  over  ber  miad,    silent  and  soft,  like  tke 
shadows  of  birds  oyer  the  sunslaDy  earth  ? 

Something  that  was  neither  4Uimt  nor  soft  dieturbed  the  ladj 
from  her  reverie ;  the  voioe  of  the  great  Sheikh,  in  a  tone  oif 
altitude  and  har^ihness,  with  him  most  unusual.  He  was  in  an 
adjacent  apartment,  vowing  that  he  would  sooner  eat  the  mothgr 
of  some  third  person,  who  was  attempting  to  infiueaee  him,  thtai 
adopt  the  suggestion  offered.  Then  .there  were  softer  and  moke 
persuasive  tones  from  his  companion,  but  evidently  iaeffeetiuJ. 
Then  the  voices  of  both  rose  together  in  emulous  ckmour'-MHie 
roaring  like  a  bull,  the  other  shneking  like  some  wdld  bird ;  ene 
full  of  menace,  and  the  other  taunting  wsd  impertiftenti.  All  tUa 
was  followed  by  a  dead  silence,  which  continuing,  Eva  aasumed 
that  the  Sheikh  and  his  companion  had  quitted  his  tent.  While 
her  mind  was  recurring  to  those  thoughts  which  occupied  ^Km 
previously  to  this  outbreak,  the  voice  of  Fakredeeu  'was  beaid 
outside  her  tent,  sRyin<2r,  "  Rose  of  Sharon,  let  me  come  into  tke 
hareem ; "  and,  scarcely  waiting  for  permission,  the  young  Easir, 
flushed  and  excited,  entered,  and  almost  breatli^sss  tknew  biniMlf 
on  the  divan. 

<' Who  says  I  am  a  coward?"  he  exclaimed,  with  •  giaaee  <if 
devilish  mockery ;  <<  I  may  run  away  sometimes,  but  what  of  thMi 
I  have  got  moral  courage,  the  only  thing  worth  hairing,  sinoe  tiM 
invention  of  gunpowder.  The  beast  is  not  killed,  bat  I  have 
looked  into  the  den ;  'tie  something.  Courage^  my  fragraMfe  Hone, 
have  faith  in  me  at  last.  I  may  make  an  imbroglio  sometiiMi, 
but,  for  getting  out  of  i^  senile,  I  would  back  myself  againat  Any 
picaroon  m  the  Levant ;  and  that  is  saying  a  90^  deaL 

"  Another  imbroglio  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  the  same— ^part  of  the  great  blunder.  Yen  mwt 
have  heard  us  raging  like  a  thousand  Afritea.  I  aevor  knew  tke 
great  Sheikh  so  wild." 

«  And  why  ?*' 

"He  should  take  a  lesson  Trom  Mehemet  Aii,"  continued  the 
Emir.  "  Giving  up  Syrn,  after  the  eoQ<|uest,  was  a  much  greater 
sacrifice  than  giving  up  plunder  which  he  has  not  yet  touched. 
And  the  great  Pacha  did  it  as  quietly  as  if  he  were  marching  into 
Stambool  instead,  which  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  been  an 
Arab  instead  of  a  Turk.  Brervtliing  comes  f^om  Arabia,  n^  dear 
£TA<..^t  ieadt  eirerything  that  is  worth  anything.  IITe  two  ought 
to  thank  our  stars  ever^  day,  that  ve  were  bom  Arabs." 

"  And  the  great  Sheikh  slili  hsr|»  upon  this  ransom  ?^  inqu&^d 
Eva. 

"  He  does,  and  most  tmreasDnaUy.  IVir,  after  all,  what  do  we 
aBk  him  to  give  up?— a  bagatelle.'* 

"  Hardly  that,"  said  Eva ;  "  two  millions  of  piastrea  can  acaMt^ 
be  called  a  bagatelle.'^ 
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*•  It  is  -not  two  milM^ns  of  piastres,"  said  Fakred«en ;  •*  there  is 
your  fallacy,  'tis  the  same  as  your  grapdftithcr's.  In  the  Urst  place, 
he  would  have  taken  one  miilion ;  then  hidf  belonged  to  me,  which 
reduces  his  share  to  five  hundred  thousand ;  then  I  meant  to  have 
borrowed  his  share  of  him/' 

"  Borrowed  his  share !"  said  Eva. 

**  Of  course  I  should  have  allowed  him  iDterest-^good  interest. 
What  could  the  greak  Sheikh  want  five  hundred  thousand  piastres 
for  ?  He  has  camels  enosgh ;  he  Jmm  bo  many  horses,  that  he 
wants  to  change  some  with  me  for  «rnis  Bt  this  moment.  Is  he  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  sMid  by  a  we]l-«ide  to  put  his  treasut^  in,  like 
the  treasure  of  Solomon,  or  to«ew  up  bis  hUh  Of  exchange  in  his 
turban  ?  The  thing  is  ridiculoug.  1  never  oontemplaie^,  for  a 
moment,  that  the  great  Sheikh  sh(mld  take  any  hard  piastres  out 
of  circulation,  to  lock  them  up  in  the  wilderness.  It  might  disturb 
the  currency  of  all  Syria,  upseit  the  exchanges,  and  very  much 
injure  your  family,  Eva,  of  whose  inlrerests  I  am  never  unmind- 
ful. I  meant  the  great  Sheikh  to  invest  his  capital;  he  might 
have  made  a  good  Uiing  of  it.  I  could  have  afibrded  to  pay  him 
thirty  per  cent,  for  his  share,  and  made  as  much  by  the  transaction 
myself;  for  you  see,  as  I  om  paying  sixty  per  cent,  at  Beiroot, 
Tripoli,  Latakia,  and  every  accursed  town  of  the  coast  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  thing  is  clear ;  and  I  wish  you  would  only  get  your 
father  to  view  it  in  tbe  -same  Mght,  wnd  we  might  do  immense 
things !  Think  of  this,  my  Rose  of  ^aron^-^diear,  dear  Eva,  think 
of  this ;  vour  father  might  make  fais  fortune  tmd  mine  teo^  if  he 
would  only  iend  me  money  at  tiiirtyper  eent." 

**  You  frighten  me  always,  Fakredeen,  by  these  allu^onsto  your 
affairs.     Can  it  be  possible 'timt  thtty  «re  so  very  bad  1 " 

*^  Oood,  Eva,  you  mean  ^^oed.  1  vhcmtd  be  incapable  of  any. 
thing,  if  it  were  not  ior  ny  diebts.  I  «yiti  naturally  so  indolenty 
that  if  I  did  not  remember  in  the  morning  that  I  wee  ruined,  I 
should  never  be  able  to  disti&gvli^  myeelf." 

"  You  never  will  distinguish  yourself,"  said  Ev-a;  ""yen  never 
can,  with  these  dreadftil  embarraMients.'' 

<'  Shall  I  net  ?"  said  Fakredeen,  tnunphantty.  <'  Wkat  lire  my 
debts  to  my  resources  ?  That  is  tin  peint.  You  cannet  jt^ge  of 
a  man  by  only  knowing  what  his  debts  are ;  yeu  must  be  Acquaint 
ed  with  his  resources." 

**  But  your  estates  are  mertmgedy  yeur  creps  eeld^^t  least  yen 
teil  me  so,"  ssid  Eva,  meumAuly. 

<< Estates!  <erep»I  A  man  may  liave  an  4dea  worth  twettty 
estates — a  principle  of  action  tkwt  wfli  M^g  liim  in  a  greifter  hiar- 
vcet  than  all  Lelmnen." 

**A  pTinci|ite  ef  «ction  is  indeed  weciotts,"  eaard  £va;  <*bttt» 
altiMNngh  yon  certainly  have  ideas,  and  very  ingenions  one?,  a']prin* 
dpk  of  action  4b  esacttly  the  thi^g  which  I  hove  always  thoi^gllft 
/#o  wonted," 
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«Well,  I  have  got  it  at  last,"  sud  Fakredeen;  ^ererythSaag 
comes  if  a  man  will  only  wait." 

**  And  what  is  your  principle  of  action  ?" 

"Faith." 
-   *'In  yourself?    Sorely  in  that  respect  you  have  not  hitherto 
been  sceptical?" 
,     **  No ;  in  Mount  Sinai."  » 

"In  Mount  Sinai!" 

"  Tou  may  well  be  astonished ;  but  so  it  is.  The  English  prince 
has  been  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  he  has  seen  an  angel.  What  passed 
between  them  I  do  not  yet  know;  but  one  thing  is  certain — ^he  is 
quite  changed  by  the  interview.  He  is  all  for  action :  as  far  as  I 
can  form  an  opinion  in  the  present  crude  state  of  affairs,  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  he  may  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Asian 
moYement.  If  you  have  faiui,  there  is  nothing  you  may  not  do. 
One  thing  is  quite  settled,  that  he  will  not  at  present  return  to 
Jerusalem,  but,  for  change  of  air  and  other  reasons,  make  a  visit 
with  me  to  Canobia." 

"  He  seems  to  have  great  purpose  in  him,"  said  Eva,  with  an  air 
of  some  constraint. 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  Fakredeen,  "how  came  you,  Eva,  nerer  to 
tell  me  that  you  were  acquainted  vrith  him  ?" 

"  Acquainted  with  him  I"  said  Eva. 

"Yes;  he  recognised  you  immediately  when  he  recovered  him- 
self, and  he  has  admitted  to  me  since,  that  he  has  seen  you  before ; 
though  I  could  not  get  much  out  of  him  about  it.  He  will  talk 
for  ever  about  Arabia,  faith,  war,  and  angels,  but  if  you  touch  on 
anything  personal,  I  observe  he  is  always  very  shy.  He  has  not 
my  fatal  frankness.    Did  you  know  him  at  Jerusalem  ?  " 

"  I  met  him  by  hazard  for  a  moment  at  Bethany ;  I  neither 
asked  then,  nor  did  he  impart  to  me,  his  name.  How  then  could 
I  tell  you  we  were  acquainted?  or  be  aware  that  the  stranger  of 
my  casual  interview  was  this  young  Englishman  whom  you  have 
made  a  captive?" 

"  Hush ! "  said  Fakredeen,  with  an  air  of  real  or  affected  alarm. 
"  He  is  going  to  be  my  guest  at  mv  principal  castle.  What  do 
you  mean  by  captive?  Tou  mean  wnom  I  have  saved  from  cap- 
tivity, or  am  about  to  save?" 

"  Well,  that  would  appear  to  be  the  real  question  to  which  you 
ought  to  address  yourself  at  this  moment,"  said  Eva.  "  Were  I 
you,  I  should  postpone  the  great  Asian  movement  until  you  had 
disembarrassea  yourself  from  your  present  position,  rather  an 
equivocal  one  both  for  a  patriot  and  a  friend." 

"  Oh  I  I'll  manage  the  great  Sheikh,"  said  Fakredeen,  care- 
lessly. "  There  is  too  much  plunder  in  the  future  for  Amalek  to 
quarrel  with  me.  When  he  scents  the  possibility  of  the  Bedoueen 
cavalry  being  poured  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  we  shall  find  him 
more  manageable.    The  only  thing  now  is  to  heal  the  present  dis* 
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appointment  by  extenuating  cireamstances.  If  I  could  screw  up  a 
few  thousand  niastres  for  backsheesh/'  and  he  looked  Eva  in  the 
face,  ^or  couid  put  anything  in  hia  way!  What  do  you  think, 
Eva?" 

Eva  shook  her  head. 

''What  an  obstinate  Jew  dog  he  is!"  said  Fakredeen.  ^His 
rapacity  is  revolting!" 

''An  obstinate  Jew  dog!"  exclaimed  Eva,  rising,  her  eyes 
flashing,  her  nostril  dilating  with  contemptuous  rage.  The 
manner  of  Fakredeen  had  not  pleased  her  this  morning.  His 
temper  was  very  uncertain,  and,  when  crossed,  he  was  deficient  in 
delicacy.  Indeed,  he  was  too  selfish,  with  all  his  sensibility  and 
refined  breeding,  to  be  ever  sufficiently  considerate  of  the  feelings 
of  others.  He  was  piqued  also  that  he  had  not  been  informed 
of  the  previous  acquamtance  of  Eva  and  Tancred.  Her  reason  for 
not  apprising  him  of  their  interview  at  Bethany,  though  not  easily 
impugnable,  was  not  as  satisfactory  to  his  understanding  as  to  his 
ear.  Again,  his  mind  and  heart  were  so  absorbed  at  this  moment 
by  the  image  of  Tancred,  and  he  was  so  entirely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liis  own  idealised  conceptions  of  his  new  and  latest  * 
friend,  that,  according  to  his  custom,  no  other  being  could  interest 
him.  Although  he  was  himself  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  difficult 
and  annoying  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  involved, 
the  moment  that  his  passions  and  his  interests  alike  required  that 
Tancred  should  be  free  and  uniniured,  he  acted,  and  indeed  felt, 
as  if  Amalek  alone  were  responsible  for  the  capture  and  the  de- 
tention of  Lord  Montacute. 

The  young  Emir  indeed  was,  at  this  moment,  in  one  of  those 
moods,  which  had  often  marred  Ms  popularity,  but  in  which  he 
had  never  indulged  towards  Eva  before.  She  had,  throufi^hout  his 
life,  been  the  commanding  influence  of  his  being.  He  adored  and 
feared  her,  and  knew  that  she  loved,  and  rather  despised  him. 
But  Eva  had  ceased  to  be  the  commanding  influence  over 
Fakredeen.  At  this  moment  Fakredeen  would  have  sacrificed 
the  whole  family  of  Besso  to  secure  the  devotion  of  Tancred;  and 
the  coarse  and  rude  exclamation  to  which  he  had  given  vent,  indi- 
cated the  current  of  his  feelings  and  the  general  tenour  of  his 
mind. 

Eva  knew  him  by  heart.  Her  dear  sagacious  intellect  acting 
upon  an  individual,  whom  sympathy  and  circumstances  had  com- 
bined to  make  her  comprehena,  analysed  with  marvellous  facili^ 
his  complicated  motives,  and  in  general  successfully  penetrated  his 
.sovereign  design. 

"  An  obstinate  Jew  dog!"  she  exclaimed;  "and  who  art  thou-* 
thou  jackal  of  this  lion  I — who  should  dare  to  speak  thus  ?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  you  have  involved  us  all  in  unspeakable  difficulty  and 
possible  disgrace,  that  we  are  to  receive  words  of  contumely  from 
lips  like  yours  ?     One  would  think  you  were  the  English  Consa] 
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arrired  here  to  make  a  representatioii  in  favour  of  his 

man,  instead  of  being  the  individiud  who  planned  bis  plimder, 

occasioned  his  captivity,  and  endangered  his  life!    It  is  a  {Htf 

that  this  young  noble  is  not  acquainted  with  jouir  claims  to  his 

confidence." 

The  possibility  that  in  a  moment  of  irritation  Eva  might  rereal 
his  secret,  some  rising  remorse  at  what  he  had  said,  and  the  super* 
stitious  reverence  with  whidi  he  still  clang  to  her,  all  acting  upon 
Fakredeen  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
thereupon  he  sprang  from  the  divan,  on  which  he  had  been  inso- 
lently lolling,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  foster--sister, 
whimpering  and  kissing  her  slippers,  and  calling  her,  between  his 
sobs,  a  thousand  fond  names. 

<^  I  am  a  villain,"  he  said,  *<  but  you  know  it ;  you  have  always 
known  it.  For  God's  sake  stand  by  me  now ;  'tis  my  only  chance. 
You  are  the  onlv  being  I  love  in  the  world,  except  your  fmnily. 
You  know  how  1  respect  them.  Is  not  Besso  my  father  ?  And 
the  great  Sheikh — I  honour  the  great  Sheikh.  He  is  one  of  my 
allies.  Even  this  accursed  business  proves  it.  Besides,  what  do  yon 
mean  by  words  of  contumely  from  my  lips?  Am  I  not  a  Jew  myself, 
or  as  good  ?  Why  should  I  insult  them  ?  I  only  wish  we  were  in 
the  Land  of  Promise,  instead  of  this  infernal  wilderness." 

**  Well,  well,  let  us  consult  together,"  said  Eva,  *^  reproaches  are 
barren." 

"Ah!  Eva,"  said  Fakredeen,  ''I  am  not  reproaching  you; 
but  if,  the  evening  I  was  at  Betiiany,  you  had  only  told  me  that 
you  had  just  parted  with  this  Englishman,  all  this  would  not  hare 
occurred." 

**  How  do  ypiVL  know  that  1  had  then  iust  parted  with  this  Engw 
lishman?"  said  Eva,  colouring  and  confused. 

"  Because  I  marked  him  on  the  road.  I  little  thought  then 
that  he  had  hem  in  your  retreat.  I  took  him  for  some  Frank, 
looking  after  the  tomb  of  LaEams." 

^I  found  him  in  my  garden,"  said  Eva,  not  entirely  at  her  ease, 
"and  sent  iSiy  attendants  to  him." 

Fakredeen  was  walking  up  and  down  the  tent,  and  seemed  lost 
in  thought.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  said,  "  I  see  it  all;  I  have 
a  combination  that  will  put  all  right." 

"Put  aU  right?" 

"  See,  the  &y  after  to-morrow  I  have  appointed  to  meet  a  friend 
of  mine  at  Gaza,  who  has  a  caravan  that  wants  convoy  through 
the  desert  to  the  mountain.  The  Sheikh  of  Sheikhs  shall  have  it. 
It  will  be  as  good  as  ten  thousand  piastres.  That  will  be  honey 
in  his  mouth.  He  will  forget  the  past,  and  our  English  fnend  can 
return  with  you  and  me  to  fil  Khuds." 

"I  shall  not  return  to  El  Khuds,"  said  Eva.  "The  great 
Sheikh  will  convoy  me  to  Damascus,  where  I  shall  remain  till  I  go 
to  Akppo." 
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^May  you  nerer  rcaeh  AlepfK) ! "  said  Fakredeen,  with  a  clouded 
countenance,  for  Eva  in  fact  alluded  to  her  approaching  marriage 
with  her  cousin. 

*'  But  after  alV'  resumed  Eva,  wishing  to  change  the  current  of 
his  thoughts,  ''  aJl  these  arrangements,  as  far  as  I  am  interested, 
depend  upon  the  sueoess  of  mj  mission  to  the  great  Sheikh.  If 
be  will  not  release  my  father's  charge,  the  speiu-s  of  his  people 
will  never  guard  me  again.  And  I  see  little  prospect  of  my  suc- 
cess ;  nor  do  I  think  ten  thousand  piastres,  however  honestly 
gained,  will  he  more  tempting  than  the  inclination  to  ohlige  our 
house." 

"  Ten  thousand  pia.stres  is  not  much,"  said  Fakredeen.  "  I  give 
it  every  three  months  for  interest  to  a  little  Copt  at  Beiroot,  whose 
property  I  will  confiscate  the  moment  I  have  the  government  of 
the  country  in  my  hands.  But  then  I  only  add  my  ten  thousand 
piastres  to  the  amount  of  my  debt.  Ten  thousand  piastres  in  coin 
are  a  very  different  affair.  They  will  jingle  in  the  great  Sheikh's 
purse.  His  people  will  think  he  has  got  tlie  treasure  of  Solomon. 
It  will  do ;  he  will  give  them  all  a  gold  kaireen  apiece,  and  they 
will  braid  them  in  their  girls'  hair." 

^  It  will  scarcely  buy  camels  for  Sheikh  Salem's  widow,"  said 
Eva. 

"I  will  manage  that,"  said  Fakredeen.     *<The  great  Sheikh 
has  camels  enough,  and  I  will  give  him  arms  in  exchange." 
"  Arms  at  Canobia  will  not  readi  the  stony  wilderness." 
*<  No ;  but  I  have  got  arms  nearer  at  hand ;  that  is,  my  friend, 
my  friend  whom  I  am  going  to  meet  at  Gaza,  has  some ;  enough, 
and  to  spare.    By  the  Holy  Sepulchre  I  see  it! "  said  Fakredeen. 
"I  tell  you  how  I  will  manage  the  whole  business.     The  great 
Sheikh  wants  arms ;  well,  I  wUl  give  him  five  hundred  muskets  for 
tiie  ransom,  and  he  shall  have  the  convoy  besides.     He'll  take  it. 
I  know  him.     He  thinks  now  all  is  lost,  and,  when  he  finds  that  he 
is  to  have  a  jingling  purse  and  English  muskets  enough  to  con- 
quer Tadmof,  he  wSl  close." 
<<  But  how  are  we  to  get  these  arms?"  said  Eva. 
"  Why,  Scheriff  Effendi,  to  be  sure.     You  know  I  am  to  meet 
him  at  6aza  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  receive  his  five  thou- 
sand muskets.    Well,  five  hundred  for  the  great  Sheikh  will  make 
them  four  thousand  five  hundred ;  no  great  difference." 

«  Scheriff  Effendi  I"  said  Eva,  with  some  surprise.  "  I  thought  I 
had  obtained  three  months'indulgencefor  you  with  Scheriff  Effendi." 
"Ahl  yes — no,"  said  Fakredeen,  blushing.  "The  fact  is, 
Eva,  darlmg,  beloved  Eva,  it  is  no  use  telling  any  more  lies.  I 
only  asked  you  to  speak  to  Scheriff  Effendi  to  obtain  time  for  me 
about  payment,  to  throw  you  off  the  scent,  as  you  so  strongly  dis- 
i^proved  of  my  buccaneering  project.  But  Scheriff  Effendi  is  a 
camel.  I  was  obliged  to  agree  to  meet  him  at  Gaza  on  the  new 
moon,  pay  him  his  two  hundred  thousand  piastres,  <uid  receive  the 
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cargo.  Well,  I  turn  circumstances  to  account.  The  great  Sheilcli 
will  convey  the  muskets  to  the  mountain/' 

"  But  who  is  to  pay  for  them  ?"  inquired  Eva. 

<*  Why,  if  men  want  to  head  the  Asian  movement,  they  must 
have  muskets,"  said  Fakredeen ;  **  and,  after  all,  as  we  are  going 
to  save  the  English  Prince  two  millions  of  piastres,  I  do  not  think 
he  can  object  to  paying  Scheriff  Effendi  for  his  goods ;  particularly 
as  he  will  have  the  muskets  for  his  money." 


CHAPTER  IX, 

Tancred  rapidly  recovered.  On  the  second  day  after  his  re- 
cognition of  Eva,  he  had  held  that  conversation  with  Fakredeen, 
which  had  determined  the  young  Emir  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
making  the  effort  to  induce  Amalek  to  forego  his  ransom,  the  re- 
sult of  which  he  had  communicated  to  Eva  on  their  subsequent 
interview.  On  the  third  day,  Tancred  rose  from  his  couch,  and 
would  even  have  quitted  the  tent,  had  not  Baroni  dissuaded  him. 
He  was  the  more  induced  to  do  so,  for  on  this  day  he  missed  his 
amusing  companion,  the  Emir.  It  appeared  from  the  account  of 
Baroni,  that  his  highness  had  departea  at  dawn,  on  his  dromedary, 
and  without  an  attendant.  According  to  Baroni,  nothing  was  yet 
settled  either  as  to  the  ransom  or  the  release  of  Tancred.  It 
seemed  that  the  great  Sheikh  had  been  impatient  to  return  to  his 
chief  encampment,  and  nothing  but  the  illness  of  Tancred  would 
probably  have  induced  him  to  remain  in  the  stony  Arabia  as  long  as 
he  had  done.  The  lady  Eva  had  not,  since  her  arrival  at  the 
ruined  city,  encouraged  Baroni  in  any  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject which  heretofore  during  their  journey  had  entirely  occupied 
her  consideration,  from  which  he  inferred  that  she  had  nothing 
very  satisfactory  to  relate ;  yet  he  was  not  without  hope,  as  he  felt 
assured  that  Eva  would  not  have  remained  a  day  were  she  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  chance  of  effecting  her  original  purpose. 
The  comparative  contentment  of  the  great  Sheikh  at  this  moment, 
her  silence,  and  the  sudden  departure  of  Fakredeen,  induced 
Baroni  to  believe  that  there  was  yet  something  on  the  cards, 
and,  beinp:  of  a  sanguine  disposition,  he  sincerely  encouraged  his 
master,  who,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  very  desponding. 

"  The  Emir  told  me  yesterday  that  he  was  certain  to  arrange 
everything,"  said  Tancred,  "  without  in  any  way  compromising  us. 
We  cannot  expect  such  an  adventure  to  end  like  a  day  of  hunting. 
Some  camels  must  be  given,  and,  perhaps,  something  else.  I  am 
sure  the  Emir  will  manage  it  all,  especiadly  with  the  aid  and  coun« 
sel  of  that  beauteous  Lady  of  Bethany,  in  whose  wisdom  and 


goodness  I  have  implicit  faith.' 
"I  have  more  faith  in  ] 


I  her  than  in  the  Emir,"  said  Baroni.  ^I 
never  know  what  these  Shehaabs  are  after.  Now  he  has  not  gone 
<o  El  Khuds  this  morning ;  of  that  I  am  sure." 
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^  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  the  Emir  Fakredeen/' 
said  Tancred,  "  and,  independently  of  such  circumstances,  I  yery 
much  like  him." 

<*  I  know  nothing  against  the  noble  Emir/'  said  Baroni,  <'  and  I 
am  sure  he  has  been  extremely  polite  and  attentive  to  your  lord- 
ahip — ^but  still  those  Shehaabs,  they  are  such  a  set— always  after 
something!" 

^  He  is  ardent  and  ambitious,"  said  Tancred,  "  and  he  is  young. 
Are  these  faults  ?  Besides,  he  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  our 
stricter  training.  He  has  been  without  guides ;  and  is  somewhat 
undisciplined,  and  self-formed.  But  he  has  a  great  and  interesting 
position,  and  is  brilliant  and  'energetic.  Providence  may  have 
appointed  him  to  fulfil  great  ends." 

"  A  Slieliaab  will  look  after  the  main  chance,"  said  Baroni. 

"  But  his  main  chance  may  be  the  salvation  of  his  country,"  said 
Tancred. 

"  Nothinff  can  save  his  country,"  said  Baroni.  •*  The  Syrians 
were  ever  slaves." 

" I  do  not  call  them  slaves  now,"  said  Tancred;  "why,  they  are 
armed  and  are  warlike!    All  that  they  want  is  a  cause. 

"  And  that  they  never  will  have,"  said  Baroni. 

"Why?" 

«  The  East  is  used  up." 

« It  is  not  more  used  up  than  when  Mahomet  arose,"  said  Tan- 
cred. "  Weak  and  withering  as  may  be  the  government  of  the 
Turks,  it  is  not  more  feeble  and  enervated  than  that  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  the  Chosroes." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  them,"  replied  Baroni,  "  but  I 
know  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  people  here.  I  have 
seen  something  of  them,"  said  Baroni.  "  M.  de  Sidonia  tried  to 
do  something  in  '39,  and,  if  there  had  been  a  spark  of  spirit  or  of 

sense  in  Syria,  that  was  the  time — ^but and  here  Baroni 

shrupTged  his  shoulders. 

"  But  what  was  your  principle  of  action  in  '39  ?"  inquired  Tan- 
cred, evidently  interested. 

"  The  only  principle  of  action  in  this  world,"  said  Baroni;  <•  we 
had  plenty  of  mon^ ;  we  might  have  had  three  millions." 

"  And  if  you  had  had  six,  or  sixteen,  your  efforts  would  have 
been  equally  fruitless.  I  do  not  believe  in  national  regene- 
ration in  the  shape  of  a  foreign  loan.  Look  at  Greece !  And 
yet  a  man  might  climb  Mount  Carmel,  and  utter  three  words 
which  would  bring  the  Arabs  again  to  Grenada,  and  perhaps 
further." 

"  They  have  no  artillery,"  said  Baroni. 

"  And  the  Turks  have  artillery  and  cannot  use  it,"  said  Lord 
Montacute.  "  Why,  the  most  favoured  part  of  the  globe  at  this 
moment  is  entirely  defenceless ;  there  is  not  a  soldier  worth  firing 
at  in  Asia  except  the  Sepoys.    The  Persian,  Assyrian,  and  Baby- 
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Ionian  monarchies  might  be  gained  in  a  morning  with  faith  and 
the  flourish  of  a  sabre." 

"  You  would  have  the  great  powers  interfering,"  said  Baron! . 

"  What  should  I  care  for  the  great  powers,  if  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
were  on  my  side ! " 

<<Why,  to  be  sure  they  could  not  do  much  at  Bagdad  or 
Ispahan." 

"  Work  out  a  ffreat  religious  truth  on  the  Persian  and  Mesopo- 
tamian  plains:  the  most  exuberant  soils  in  the  world  with  the 
scantiest  population — ^it  would  revivify  Asia.  It  must  spread. 
'  The  peninsula  of  Arabia,  when  in  action,  must  always  command 
the  peninsula  of  the  lesser  Asia.  Asia  revivified  would  act  npon 
Europe.  The  European  comfort,  which  they  call  civilisation,  is, 
after  all,  confined  to  a  very  smaU  space :  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  course  of  a  single  river — the  Rhine.  The 
greater  part  of  Europe  is  as  dead  as  Asia,  without  the  consolation 
of  climate  and  the  influence  of  immortal  traditions." 

"  I  just  found  time,  my  lord,  when  I  was  at  Jerusalem,  to  call  in 
at  the  Consulate,  and  see  the  colonel,"  said  Baroni ;  '^  1  thought  it 
as  well  to  ezplaiD  the  afiViir  a  little  to  him.  I  found  t^hat  even  the 
rumour  of  our  mischance  had  not  reached  him ;  so  I  said  enough 
to  prevent  any  alarm  when  it  arrived ;  he  will  believe  that  we  fur- 
nished him  with  the  priority  of  intelligence,  and  he  expects  your 
daily  return." 

'*  You  did  well  to  call ;  we  know  not  what  may  happen.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  I  shall  return  to  Jerusalem.  If  affairs  are  plea- 
santly arranged  here,  I  think  of  visiting  the  Emir,  at  his  castle  of 
Oanobia.  A  change  of  air  must  be  the  best  thing  for  me,  and 
Lebanon,  by  his  account,  is  deUcious  at  this  season.  Indeed,  I 
want  air,  and  I  must  go  out  now,  Baroni ;  I  cannot  stay  in  this 
close  tent  any  longer  ;  the  sun  has  set,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
fear  of  those  fatal  heats  of  which  you  are  in  such  dread  for  me." 

It  was  the  first  night  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  white  bedims  of 
the  young  crescent  were  just  beginning  to  steal  over  the  lately 
flushed  and  empurpled  scene.  The  air  was  still  glowing,  and  the 
evening  breeze,  which  sometimes  wandered  through  the  ravines 
from  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  had  not  yet  arrived.  Tancred,  shrouded 
in  his  Bedoueen  cloak,  and  accompanied  by  Baroni,  visited  the 
circle  of  black  tents,  which  they  found  almast  empty,  the  whole 
band,  with  the  exception  of  the  scouts  who  are  always  on  duty  in 
an  Arab  encampment,  being  assembled  in  the  ruins  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, in  whose  arena,  opposite  to  the  pavilion  of  the  great 
Sheikh,  a  celebrated  poet  was  reciting  the  mit  of  Antar  to  the 
temple  of  the  fire- worshippers,  and  the  adventures  of  that  greatest 
of  Arabian  heroes  among  the  effeminate  and  astonished  courtiers 
of  the  generous  and  magnificent  Nushirvan. 

The  audience  was  not  a  scanty  one,  for  this  chosen  detachment 
of  the  children  of  Rechab  had  been  two  hundred  strong,  and  the 
«;reat  majority  of  them  were  now  assembled ;  some  seated,  as  tho 
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ancient  Idumttans,  on  the  still  entire  seats  of  the  amphitheatre; 
most  squatted  in  groups  upon  the  ground,  though  at  a  respeetful 
distance  from  the  poet ;  others  standing  amid  the  cramhling  pile 
and  leaning  against  the  tall  dark  fragments  just  heginning  to  he 
silvered  by  the  moon-beam ;  but  in  all  their  countenances,  their 
quiyering  features,  their  flashing  eyes,  the  mouth  open  with  absorb- 
ing suspense,  were  expressed  a  wild  and  yivid  excitement,  the  heat 
of  sympathy,  and  a  rayishing  delight. 

When  Antar,  in  the  tournament,  overthrew  the  famous  Greek 
knight,  who  had  travelled  from  Constantinople  to  beard  the  court 
of  Persia ;  when  he  caught  in  his  hand  the  assassin  spear  of  the 
Persian  satrap,  envious  of  his  Arabian  chi\'alry,  and  returned  it  to 
his  adversary's  heart ;  when  he  shouted  from  his  saddle  tiiat  he  was 
the  loyer  of  Ibla  and  the  horseman  of  the  age;  the  audience  ex- 
claimed with  rapturous  earnestness,  "It  is  true — ^it  is  true!" 
although  they  were  guaranteeing  the  assertions  of  a  hero  who 
lived,  and  loved,  and  fought  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years 
before.  Antar  is  the  Hiad  of  the  desert,  the  hero  is  the  passion  of 
the  Bedoueens.  They  will  listen  for  ever  to  his  forays,  when  he 
raised  the  triumphant  cry  of  his  tribe,  "  Oh !  by  Abs — oh !  by 
Adnan,"  to  the  narratives  of  the  camels  he  captured,  the  men  he 
slew,  and  the  maidens  to  whose  charms  he  was  indifferent,  for  he 
was  "  ever  the  lover  of  Ibla."  "What  makes  this  great  Arabian 
invention  still  more  interesting,  is,  that  it  was  composed  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  Prophet:  it  describes  the  desert  before  the 
Koran,  and  it  teaches  us  how  little  the  dwellers  in  it  were  changed 
by  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  Islamism. 

As  Tancred  and  his  companion  reached  the  amphitheatre,  a  ring- 
ing laugh  resounded. 

"  Antar  is  dining  with  the  King  of  Persia  after  his  victory," 
said  Baroni ;  ''  this  is  a  favourite  scene  with  the  Arabs.  Antar 
asks  the  courtiers  the  name  of  every  dish,  and  whether  the  king 
dines  so  every  day.  He  bares  his  arms,  and  chuoks  the  food  into 
his  mouth  without  ever  moving  his  jaws.  They  have  heard  this 
all  their  lives,  but  always  laugh  at  it  with  the  same  heartiness. 
Why,  Shedad,  son  of  Amroo,"  continued  Baroni  to  an  Arab  near 
him,  "  you  have  listened  to  this  ever  since  you  first  tasted  liban, 
and  it  still  pleases  you!" 

**  I  am  never  wearied  with  listening  to  fine  language,"  said  the 
Bedoueen ;  *'  perfumes  are  always  sweet,  though  you  may  have 
smelt  them  a  thousand  times." 

Except  when  there  was  some  expression  of  feeling  elicited  bj 
the  penormance,  a  shout  or  a  laugh,  the  silence  was  absolute 
Not  a  whisper  could  be  heard ;  and  it  was  in  the  most  mufiled  tone 
that  Baroni  intimated  to  Tancred  that  the  great  Sheikh  was  pre- 
sent, and  that,  as  this  was  his  first  appearance  since  his  illness,  he 
must  pay  his  respects  to  Amalek.  So  saying,  and  preceding  Tan- 
cred, m  order  t4iat  he  might  announce  his  arrival,  Baroni  approached 
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the  payilion.  The  great  Sheikh  welcomed  Tancred  with  a  benign] 
nant  smile,  motioned  to  him  to  sit  upon  his  carpet ;  rejoiced  that 
he  was  recovered;  hoped  that  he  should  lire  a  thousand  years; 
gave  him  Ms  pipe,  and  then,  turning  again  to  the  poet,  was  in- 
stantlv  lost  in  tne  interest  of  his  narrative.  Baroni,  stAnding^  as 
near  Tancred  as  the  carpet  would  permit  him,  occasioualljr  leant 
over  and  gave  Ms  lord  an  intimation  of  what  was  occurring. 

After  a  little  while,  the  poet  ceased.  Then  there  was  a  general 
hum  and  great  praise,  and  many  men  said  to  each  other,  '<  All  this 
is  true,  for  my  father  told  it  to  me  hefore."  The  great  Sheikh,  3 
who  was  MgMy  pleased,  ordered  his  slaves  to  give  the  poet  a  cup  | 
of  coffee,  and,  taking  from  his  own  vest  an  immense  purse,  more 
than  a  foot  in  length,  he  extracted  from  it,  after  a  vast  deal  of 
research,  one  of  the  smallest  of  conceivahle  coins,  wMch  the  poet 
pressed  to  Ms  lips,  and,  notwithstanding  the  exiguity  of  the  dona- 
tion, declared  that  God  was  g^eat. 

"  O  Sheikh  of  Sheikhs,"  said  the  poet,  "  what  I  have  recited, 
though  it  is  hy  the  gift  of  God,  is  in  fact  written,  and  has  been 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  giants ;  but  I  have  also  dipped  my  pen 
into  my  own  brain,  and  now  I  would  recite  a  poem  which  I  hope 
some  day  may  be  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  It  is  in 
honour  of  one  who,  were  she  to  rise  to  our  sight,  would  be  as  the 
full  moon  when  it  rises  over  the  desert.  Yes,  I  siug  of  Eva,  the 
daughter  of  Amalek,  (the  Bedoueens  alwavs  omitted  Besso  in  her 
genealogy,)  Eva,  the  daughter  of  a  thousand  chiefs.  May  she  never 
quit  the  tents  of  her  race  I  May  she  always  ride  upon  Nejid  steeds 
and  dromedaries,  with  harness  of  silver!  May  she  live  amon^  us 
for  ever  I  May  she  show  herself  to  the  people  like  a  free  Arabian 
maiden ! " 

<<  They  are  the  thoughts  of  truth,"  said  the  delighted  Bedoueens 
to  one  another,  "  every  word  is  a  pearl." 

And  the  great  Sheikh  sent  a  slave  to  express  his  wish  that  Eva 
and  her  maidens  should  appear.  So  she  came  to  listen  to  the  ode 
wMch  the  poet  had  composed  in  her  honour.  He  had  seen  palm 
trees,  but  they  were  not  as  tall  and  grnceful  as  Eva ;  he  had  beheld 
the  eyes  of  doves  and  antelopes,  but  they  were  not  ns  bright  and 
soft  as  hers ;  he  had  tasted  the  fresh  springs  in  the  wilderness,  but 
they  were  not  more  welcome  than  she,  and  the  soft  splendour  of 
the  desert  moo]^  was  not  equal  to  her  brow.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Amalek,  the  daughter  of  a  thousand  chiefs.  Might  she 
live  for  ever  in  their  tents,  ever  ride  on  Nejid  steeds  and  on  drome- 
daries with  silver  harness ;  ever  show  herself  to  the  people  like  a 
free  Arabian  maiden. 

The  poet,  after  many  variations  on  this  theme,  ceased  amid 
great  plaudits. 

'<  He  is  a  true  poet,"  said  an  /.  rah,  who  was,  like  most  of  Ms 
brethren,  a  critic;  "he  is  in  truth  *i  second  An  tar." 

"If  he  had  recited  these  verse;*  before  the  King  of  Persia. 
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be  would  hATe  given  him  a  thousand  camels,"  replied  his  neigh- 
bour, gravely. 

*^  They  ought  to  he  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca/'  said  a 
third. 

**  What  I  most  admire  is  his  image  of  the  full  moon — that  cannot 
be  too  often  introduced,"  said  a  fourth. 

"Truly  the  moon  should  ever  shine,"  said  a  fifth.  **Also 
in  all  truly  fine  verses  there  should  be  palm  trees  and  fresh 
springs." 

Tancred,  to  whom  Baroni  had  conveyed  the  meaning  of  the 
verses,  was  also  pleased :  having  observed  that  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion the  great  Sheikh  had  rewarded  the  bard,  Tancred  ventured 
to  take  a  chain,  which  he  fortunately  chanced  to  wear,  from  his 
neck,  and  sent  it  to  the  poet  of  Eva.  This  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  highly  delighted  the  Arabs. 

"  Truly  this  is  the  brother  of  Queens,"  they  whispered  to  each 
other. 

Now  the  audience  was  breaking  up  and  dispersing,  and  Tancred, 
rising,  begged  permission  of  his  host  to  approach  Eva,  who  was 
seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  pavilion,  somewhat  withdrawn  from 
them. 

"If  I  were  a  poet,"  said  Tancred,  bending  before  her, "I  would 
attempt  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Lady  of  Bethany.  1 
hope,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  that  Baroni  laid  mv 
message  at  your  feet ;  when  I  begged  your  permission  to  thauK 
YOU  in  person  to-morrow,  I  had  not  imagined  that  I  should  have 
been  so  wilful  as  to  quit  the  tent  to-night." 

*'  It  will  not  harm  you,"  said  Eva ;  *'  our  Arabian  nights  bear 
balm." 

"  I  feel  it,"  said  Tancred ;  **  this  evening  will  complete  the  cure 
you  so  benignantly  commenced." 

**  Mine  were  slender  knowledge  and  simple  means,"  said  Eva ; 
**  but  I  rejoice  that  they  were  of  use,  more  especially  as  I  learn 
that  we  are  all  interested  in  your  pilgrimage." 

"The  Emi^  Fakredeen  has  spoken  to  you?"  said  Tancred, 
inquirinj^ly,  and  with  a  countenance  a  Uttle  agitated. 

"  He  has  spoken  to  me  of  some  things,  for  which  our  previous 
conversation  had  not  entirely  unprepared  me." 

"Ah!"  said  Tancred,  musingly,  "our  previous  conversation. 
It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  I  slumbered  by  the  side  of  your 
fountain,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  an  age— an  age  of  thought  and 
events." 

"  Yet  even  then  your  heart  was  turned  towards  our  unhappy 
Asia  I "  said  the  Lady  of  Bethany. 

"  Unhappy  Asia !  Do  you  call  it  unhappy  Asia  1  This  land  of 
divine  dee^  and  divine  thoughts  1  Its  slumber  is  more  vital  than 
the  waking  life  of  the  rest  of  the  globe,  as  the  dream  of  genius 
is  more  precious  than  the  vigils  of  ordinarv  men.    Unhappy  Asia, 
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do  you  call  it?    It  b  the  unhappiness  of  Europe  orer  which  I 
mourn." 

<<  Europe,  that  has  couquered  Hindostan,  protects  Peisia  and 
AjBia  Minor,  affects  to  have  saved  Syria,"  said  Eva,  with  sosne 
hittemess.    '^  Oh !  what  can  we  do  against  Europe !" 

"  Save  it,"  said  Tancred. 

<*We  cannot  save  ourselves;  what  means  have  we  to  sare 
others?" 

«  The  same  you  have  ever  exercised — divine  truth.  Send  forth 
a  great  thought,  as  you  have  done  before — ^from  Mount  Sinai, 
from  the  villages  of  Galilee,  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia — and  you 
may  again  remodel  all  their  institutions,  change  their  principled  of 
action,  and  breathe  a  new  spirit  into  the  whole  scope  of  their 
existence." 

"  I  have  sometimes  dreamed  such  dreams,"  murmured  Eva^  look- 
ing down.  "  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  raising  her  head,  after  a 
moment's  pause — 'Mt  is  impossible.  Europe  is  too  proud,  with 
its  new  command  over  nature,  to  listen  even  to  prophets.  Level- 
ling mountains,  riding  without  horses,  sailing  without  winds — how 
can  these  men  believe  that  there  is  any  power,  human  or  divine, 
superior  to  themselves?" 

**  As  for  their  command  over  nature,"  said  Tancred,  <<  let  us  see 
how  it  will  operate  in  a  second  deluge.  Command  over  nature !  Why 
the  humblest  root  that  serves  for  the  food  of  man  has  mysteriously 
withered  throughout  Europe,  and  they  are  already  pale  at  the 
possible  consequences.  This  sliglit  eccentricity  of  that  nature, 
which  thev  boast  thev  can  command,  has  already  shaken  empires, 
and  may  decide  the  fate  of  nations.  No,  gentle  lady,  Europe  is 
not  happy.  Amid  its  false  excitement,  its  Dustling  invention,  and 
its  endless  toil,  a  profound  melancholy  broods  over  its  spirit  and 
gnaws  at  its  heart.  In  vain  they  baptize  their  tumult  by  the  name 
of  Progress ;  the  whisper  of  a  demon  is  ever  asking  them, 
*  Progress  from  whence  and  to  what?'  Excepting  those  who  still 
cling  to  your  Arabian  creeds,  Europe-^that  quarter  of  the  globe 
^o  which  God  has  never  spoken — Europe  is  without  consolation." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Thbee  or  four  days  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  Fakrc- 
deen,  and  during  each  of  them  Tancred  saw  Eva;  indeed,  his 
hours  were  very  much  passed  in  the  pavilion  of  the  great  Sheikh, 
and,  though  he  was  never  alone  with  the  daughter  of  Besso,  the 
language  which  they  spoke,  unknown  to  those  about  them,  per- 
mitted  them  to  confer  without  restraint  on  those  subjects  in  wnich 
they  were  interested.  Tancred  opened  his  mind  without  reserve 
to  Eva,  for  he  liked  to  test  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions  bv  her 
dear  intelligence.    Her  lofty  spirit  harmonised  with  his  own  oigh* 
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'toned  9mA,  He  found  both  sympathy  and  insniniiion  in  her  heroic 
piiriK>9e8.  Her  passionate  love  of  her  race,  ner  deep  faith  in  the 
destiny  and  genius  of  her  Asian  land,  greatly  interested  him.  To 
his  present  position  she  referred  occasionally,  but  with  relnetanee; 
it  seemed  as  if  she  thought  it  unkind  entirely  to  pass  it  over,  yet 
that  to  be  reminded  of  it  was  not  satisfactory.  Of  Fakredeensfae 
spoke  much  and  frequently.  She  expressed  with  frankness,  even 
with  warmth,  her  natnral  and  deep  regard  for  him,  the  interest 
she  took  in  his  career,  and  the  high  opinion  she  entertained  of 
his  powers;  but  she  lamented  hiftinrentiTe  restlessness,  which 
often  arrested  action,  and  intimatelBiow  much  he  might  profit  by 
the  counsels  of  a  friend  more  di^Mgmshed  for  consistency  and 
sternness  of  purpose. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Fakredeen  returned.  He  came  in  the 
early  morning,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  pavilion  of  the 
great  Sheikh,  with  whom  he  was  long  closeted.  Baroni  first 
brought  the  news  to  Tancred,  and  subsequently  told  him  that  the 
quantity  of  nargillies  smoked  by  the  young  Emir  indicated  not 
only  a  prolonged,  but  a  difficult  controversy.  Some  time  after 
this,  Tancred,  lounging  in  front  of  his  tent,  and  watching  the 
shadows  as  they  stole  over  the  mountain  tombs,  observed  Fakredeen 
issue  from  the  pavilion  of  Amalek.  His  flushed  and  radiant 
countenance  would  seem  to  indicate  good  news.  As  he  recognised 
Tancred,  he  saluted  him  in  the  Eastern  fashion,  hastily  touching 
his  heart,  his  lip,  and  his  brow :  when  he  had  reached  Tancred, 
Fakredeen  threw  himself  in  his  arms,  and,  embracing  him, 
whispered  in  an  agitated  yoice  on  the  breast  of  Lord  Montacate, 
**  Friend  of  my  heart,  you  are  free !" 

In  the  meantime,  Amalek  announced  to  his  tribe  that  at  sunset 
the  encampment  would  break  up,  and  they  would  commence  their 
return  to  the  Syrian  wilderness,  through  the  regions  eastwnrd 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Lady  Eva  would  accompany  Uiem,  and  the 
children  of  Rechab  were  to  have  the  honour  of  escorting  her  and 
her  attendants  to  the  gates  of  Damascus.  A  detachment  of  fire- 
and-twenty  Beni^Rechab  were  to  aeeompany  Fakredeen  and  Tan- 
cred, Hassan  and  his  Jellaheens,  in  a  contrary  direction  of  the 
desert,  until  they  arrived  at  Gaaa,  where  they  were  to  await 
further  orders  from  the  young  Emir. 

No  sooner  was  this  intelligence  circulated,  than  the  silence 
which  had  pervaded  the  desert  ruins  at  once  ceased.  Men  came 
oat  of  every  tent  and  tomb.  All  was  bustle  and  noise.  They 
chattered,  they  sang,  they  talked  to  their  horses,  they  apprised 
their  camels  of  the  intended  expedition.  They  declared  that  the 
camels  had  consented  to  go ;  they  anticipated  a  prosperous  jour- 
ney; they  speculated  on  wiat  tribes  they  might  encounter. 

It  required  all  the  consciousness  of  great  duties,  all  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  great  purpose,  to  sustain  Tancred  under  this  sudden 
Bcparation  from  Eva.    Much  he  regretted  that  it  warn  not  ako  his 
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lot  to  trayerse  the  Syrian  wilderness,  but  it  was  not  for  him  to  in* 
terfere  with  arrangements  which  he  could  neither  control  nor 
comprehend.  All  that  passed  amid  the  ruins  of  this  desert  city 
was  as  incoherent  and  restless  as  the  incidents  of  a  dream ;  yet  not 
without  the  bright  passages  of  strange  fascination,  which  form 
part  of  the  mosaic  of  our  slumbering  reyeries.  At  dawn  a  pri- 
soner, at  noon  a.  free  man,  yet  still,  from  his  position,  unable  to 
moye  without  succour,  and  without  guides ;  why  he  was  captured, 
how  he  was  enfranchised,  alike  mysteries;  Tancred  yielded  without 
a  struggle  to  the  management  of  that  individual  who  waa  clearly 
master  of  the  situation.  Fakredeen  decided  upon  everything, 
and  no  one  was  inclined  to  impugn  the  decrees  of  him  whose  rule 
commenced  by  conferring  freedom. 

It  was  only  half  an  hour  to  simset.  The  advanced  guard  of  the 
children  of  Rechab,  mounted  on  their  dromedaries,  and  armed  with 
lances,  had  some  hours  ago  quitted  the  ruins.  The  camels,  laden 
with  the  tents  and  baggage,  attended  by  a  large  body  of  foot-men 
with  matchlocks,  and  who,  on  occasion,  could  add  their  own 
weight  to  the  burden  of  their  charge,  were  filing  through  the 
mountains ;  some  horsemen  were  galloping  about  the  plain  and 
throwing  the  jereed;  a  considerable  body,  most  of  tnem  dis- 
mounted, but  prepared  for  the  seat,  were  collected  by  the  river 
side ;  about  a  dozen  steeds  of  the  purest  race,  one.  or  two  of  them 
caparisoned,  and  a  couple  of  dromedaries,  were  picketed  before  the 
pavilion  of  the  great  Sheikh,  which  was  not  yet  struck,  and  about 
which  some  grooms  were  squatted,  drinking  coffee,  and  every  now 
and  then  turning  to  the  horses,  and  addressing  them  in  tones  of 
the  greatest  affection  and  respect. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  grooms  jumped  up  and  said,  "  He  comes ; " 
and  then  going  up  to  a  bright  bay  mare,  whose  dark  prominent 
eye  equalled  in  brilliancy,  and  far  exceeded  in  intelligence,  the 
splendid  orbs  of  the  antelope,  he  addressed  her,  and  said,  ''  O 
Diamond  of  Derayeh,  the  prmcess  of  the  desert  can  alone  ride  on 
thee!" 

There  came  forth  from  his  pavilion  the  great  Amalek,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  his  sheikhs ;  there  came  forth  from  the  pavilion 
£va,  attended  by  her  gigantic  Nubian  and  her  maidens ;  there 
came  forth  from  the  pavilion  the  Emir  Fakredeen  and  Lord 
Montacute. 

^  There  is  but  one  €k)d,"  said  the  great  Sheikh  as  he  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  bade  farewell  to  the  Emir  and  his  late 
prisoner.     **  May  he  guard  over  us  all ! " 

"  Truly,  there  is  but  one  God,"  echoed  the  attendant  sheikhs. 
*'  May  you  find  many  springs ! " 

The  maidens  were  placed  on  their  dromedaries ;  the  grooms,  as 
if  by  magic,  had  already  struck  the  pavilion  of  their  Sheikh,  and 
were  stowing  it  away  on  the  back  of  a  camel ;  Eva,  first  imprinting 
on  the  neck  of  the  mare  a  gentle  embrace,  vaulted  into  the  seat 
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of  the  Diamond  of  Derayeh,  which  she  rode  in  the  fashion  of 
Zenohia.  To  Tancred,  with  her  inspired  hrow,  her  cheek  slightly 
flushed,  her  undulating  figure,  her  eye  proud  of  its  dominion  over 
the  beautiful  animal  which  moved  its  head  with  haughty  •satisfac- 
tion at  its  destiny,  Eva  seemed  the  impersonation  of  some  young 
classic  hero  going  forth  to  conquer  a  world. 

Striving  to  throw  into  her  countenance  and  the  tones  of  her 
voice  a  cheerfulness  which  was  really  at  this  moment  strange  to 
them,  she  said,  "  Farewell,  Fakredeen ! "  and  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and  looking  at  Tancred  with  a  faltering  glance 
which  yet  made  his  heart  tremble,  she  added,  *' Farewell,  Pilgrim 
of  Sinai." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Emir  of  the  Lebanon  and  his  English  friend  did  not 
depart  from  the  desert  city  until  the  morrow,  Fakredeen  being  so 
wearied  by  his  journey  that  he  required  repose.  Unsustainea  by 
his  lively  conversation,  Tancred  felt  all  the  depression  natural  to 
his  position;  and,  restless  and  disquieted,  wandered  about  the 
valley  in  the  moonlight,  recalling  the  vanished  images  of  the  past. 
After  some  time,  unable  himseS  to  sleep,  and  fin£ng  Barom  dis- 
inclined to  slumber,  he  reminded  his  attendant  of  the  promise  he 
had  once  given  at  Jerusalem,  to  tell  something  of  his  history. 
Baroni  was  a  lively  narrator,  and,  accompanied  by  his  gestures, 
his  speaking  glance,  and  all  the  pantomime  of  bis  energetic  and 
yet  controlled  demeanour,  the  narrative,  as  he  delivered  it,  would 
have  been  doubtless  much  more  amusing  than  the  calmer  form  in 
which,  upon  reflection,  we  have  thought  fit  to  record  some  inci- 
dents, which  the  reader  must  not  in  any  degree  suppose  to  form 
merely  an  episode  in  this  history.  With  this  observation,  we 
solicit  attention  to 

Clc(  J^iitavp  ttf  tftt  intent  dTancilj; ; 

BEING    A    GHAPTBB    IN    THE    LIFE    OF    SIDONIA. 
L 

« I  had  no  idea  that  you  had  a  garrison  here,"  said  Sidonia,  as 
the  distant  sounds  of  martial  music  were  wafted  down  a  long, 
ancient  street,  that  seemed  narrower  than  it  was  from  the  great 
elevation  of  its  fantastically-shaped  houses,  into  the  principal 
square  in  which  was  situate  his  hotel.  The  townw  as  one  of  the 
least  frequented  of  Flanders ;  and  Sidonia,  who  was  then  a  youth, 
scarcely  of  twenty  summers,  was  on  his  rambling  way  to  Frank- 
fort, where  he  then  resided. 

<<  It  is  not  the  soldiers,"  said  the  Flemish  maiden  in  attendance, 
and  who  was  dressed  in  one  of  those  pretty  black  silk  jackets  that 
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seem  to  blend  so  well  with  the  sombre  jet  picturesque  dwellings  «f 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  ''It  is  not  the  soldiers,  sir ;  it  is  011I7 
the  Baroni  family." 

''  And  who  are  the  Baroni  family  ?  *' 

*'  They  are  Italians,  sir,  and  hare  been  here  this  week  past, 
giving  some  representations," 

"Of  what  kind?" 

''I  hardly  know,  sir,  only  I  haye  heard  that  they  are  yery 
beautiful.  There  is  tumbling,  I  know  for  certain,  and  there  was 
the  Plagues  of  Egypt;  but  I  believe  it  changes  every  night." 

«<  And  you  have  not  yet  seen  them  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  it  is  not  for  such  as  me ;  the  second  places  are  half 
a  franc ! " 

"  And  what  is  your  name  ?  "  said  Sidonia.  * 

**  Therese  ;  at  your  serviee,  sir." 

« You  shall  go  and  see  the  Baroni  family  to-night,  Therese,  if 
your  mistress  will  let  you." 

"  I  am  sure  she  would  if  you  would  ask  her,  sir,"  said  Therese, 
hwkii^  down  and  colouriag  with  delight.  The  little  jacket 
seemed  very  agitated. 

''Here  they  comel"  said  Sidonia,  looking  oui  of  the  windov 
on  the  great  square. 

A  man,  extremely  good-looking  and  well  made,  in  the  uniform 
of  a  marshal  of  France,  his  cocked  hat  fringed  and  plumed,  and 
the  colour  of  his  coat  almost  concealed  by  its  embroidery,  played 
a  clarionet  like  a  master ;  four  youths  of  a  tender  age,  remarkable 
both  for  their  beauty  and  their  grace,  dressed  in  very  handsome 
seu'let  uniforms,  with  white  scarfs,  pcarformed  upon  French  horns 
and  similar  instruments  with  great  energy  and  apparent  delight ; 
behind  them  an  honest  Blouse,  hired  for  the  occasion,  beat  the 
double  drum. 

"  Two  of  them  are  girls,"  said  Therese ;  "  and  Ijiey  are  all  the 
same  family,  except  the  drummer,  who  belongs,  I  hear,  to  Ypres. 
Sometimes  there  are  six  of  them — two  little  ones,  who,  I  suppose, 
are  left  at  home  to-day ;  they  look  quite  like  little  angels ;  the 
boy  plays  the  triangle  and  his  sister  beats  a  tambourin." 

"  They  are  great  artists,"  murmured  Sidonia  to  himself,  as  he 
listened  to  their  performance  of  one  of  Donizetti's  finest  compo- 
sitions. The  father  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  great  square — the 
other  musicians  formed  a  circle  round  him ;  they  continued  their 
performance  for  about  ten  minutes  to  a  considerable  audience, 
many  of  whom  had  followed  them,  while  the  rest  had  collected  at 
their  appearance.  There  was  an  inclination  in  the  curious 
multitude  to  press  around  the  young  performers,  who  would  have 
been  in  a  great  degree  hidden  from  general  view  by  this  dis- 
courteous movement,  and  even  the  sound  of  their  instruments  in 
some  measure  suppressed.  Sidonia  marked  with  interest  the  calm 
and  commanding  nuinner  with  which,  under  these  circumstances, 
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the  father  controlled  the  people.  They  yielded  in  an  instant  to 
his  will :  one  tall  blacksmith  seemed  scarcely  to  relish  his  some* 
-what  imperious  demeanour,  and  stood  rooted  to  the  ground;  but 
Baroniy  placing  only  one  hand  on  the  curmudgeon's  brawny 
shoulder,  while  he  still  continued  playing  on  his  instrument  with 
the  other,  whirled  him  away  like  a  nnppet.  The  multitude 
laughed,  and  the  disconcerted  Uackamith  slunk  away. 

When  the  air  was  finished,  Baroni  took  off  his  grand  hat,  and 
in  a  loud  voice  addressed  the  assembled  people,  informing  them 
that  this  evening,  in  tiie  largest  room  of  the  Auberge  of  St. 
Nicholas,  there  would  be  a  variety  of  entertainments,  consisting 
of  master-pieces  of  strength  and  agility,  dramatic  recitations, 
dancing  and  singing,  to  conclude  with  the  mystery  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour ;  in  wlu'ch  all  the  actors  in 
that  memorable  event— among  others  the  blessed  Virgin,  the 
blessed  St.  Mary.  Magdalene,  the  Apostles,  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
High  Priest  of  the  Jews,  and  many  others,  would  appear,  all  to 
be  represented  by  one  family. 

The  speaker  having  covered  himself,  the  band  again  formed  and 
passed  the  window  of  Sidonia's  hotel,  followed  by  a  stream  of  idle 
aaoateurs,  animated  by  the  martial  strain,  and  attracted  by  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  another  fine  performance  at  the  next  quarter 
of  the  town,  where  the  Baroni  family  might  halt  to  announce  the 
impending  amusements  of  the  evening. 

The  moon  was  beginning  to  glitter,  when  Sidonia  threw  his 
cloak  around  him,  and  asked  the  way  to  the  Auberge  of  St. 
Nicholas.  It  was  a  large,  ungainly,  whitewashed  house,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  suburb  where  the  stragglmg  street  nearly  ceased, 
and  emptied  itself  into  what  in  England  would  have  been  called  a 
green.  The  many  windows  flared  with  lights,  the  doorway  was 
filled  with  men  smoldng,  and  looking  full  of  importance,  as  if, 
instead  of  being  the  usi^  loungers  of  the  tavern,  tliey  were  about 
to  perform  a  principal  part  in  the  exhibition ;  they  made  way  with 
respectful  ana  encouraging  ceremony  to  any  one  who  entered  to 
form  part  of  the  audience,  and  rated  with  sharp  words,  and 
sometimes  a  ready  cuff,  a  mob  of  little  boys  who  besieged  the 
door,  and  implored  every  one  who  entered  to  give  them  tickets  to 
see  the  Crucifixion.  *<It's  the  last  piece,"  they  perpetually 
exclaimed,  "  and  we  may  come  in  for  five  sous  a  head." 

Sidonia  mounted  the  staircase,  and,  being  a  suitor  for  a  ticket 
for  the  principal  seats,  was  received  with  a  most  gracious  smile  by 
a  pretty  woman,  fair-faced  and  arch,  with  a  piquant  nose,  and  a 
laughing  blue  eye,  who  sat  at  the  door  of  the  room.  It  was  a  long 
and  rather  narrow  apartment ;  at  the  end,  a  stage  of  rough  planks, 
before  a  kind  of  curtain,  the  whole  rudely  but  not  niggardly  lighted. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Baroni  family,  Sidonia  found  himself  the 
only  first-class  spectator.  There  was  a  tolerable  sprinkling  of 
those  who  paid  half  a  franc  for  their  amusement.    These  were 
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separated  from  the  first  row,  which  Sidonia  alone  was  to  occnpj: 
in  the  extreme  distance  was  a  large  space  not  fitted  up  with  benches, 
where  the  miscellaneous  multitude,  who  could  summon  up  fire  sons 
apiece  later  in  the  evening,  to  see  the  Crucifixion,  were  to  be 
stowed. 

^*  It  hardlj  pays  the  lights,''  said  the  pretty  woman  at  the  door. 
**  We  hare  not  had  good  fortune  in  this  town.  It  seems  hard,  when 
there  is  so  much  for  the  money,  and  the  children  take  such  pains 
in  going  the  rounds  in  the  morning.'' 

**  And  you  are  Madame  Baroni  ?"  said  Sidonia. 

**  Yes ;  I  am  the  mother,"  she  replied. 

<<  I  should  have  thought  you  had  been  their  sister,"  said  Sidonia. 

"  My  eldest  son  is  fifteen  I  I  often  wish  that  he  was  anything 
else  but  what  he  is,  but  we  do  not  like  to  separate.  We  are  ail 
one  family,  sir,  and  that  makes  us  bear  many  things." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  know  a  way  to  increase  your  audience,"  said 
Sidonia. 

*' Indeed!  I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so  much ;  we 
have  not  met  with  a  gentleman  like  you  the  whole  time  we  have 
been  here." 

Sidouia  descended  the  stairs ;  the  smoking  amateurs  made 
way  for  him  with  great  parade,  and  pushed  back  with  equal 
unkindness  the  young  and  wistful  throng  who  still  hovered  round 
the  portal. 

<<  Don't  you  see  the  gentleman  wants  to  go  by  ?  Get  back,  yon 
boys ! " 

Sidonia  halted  on  the  doorway,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
a  momentary  pause,  said,  **A11  the  little  boys  are  to  come  in 
free." 

What  a  rush ! 

The  performances  commenced  by  the  whole  of  the  Baroni  famOy 
appearing  in  a  row,  and  bowing  to  the  audience.  The  father  was 
now  dressed  in  a  Greek  costume,  which  exhibited  to  perfection  his 
compact  frame :  he  looked  like  the  captain  of  a  band  of  Palikari ; 
on  his  left  appeared  the  mother,  who,  naving  thrown  off  her  cloak, 
seemed  a  sylph  or  a  sultana,  for  her  bonnet  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  turban.  The  thisee  girls  were  on  her  left  hand,  and  on  the  right 
of  her  husband  were  their  three  brothers.  The  eldest  son,  FranciSy 
resembled  his  father,  or  rather  was  what  his  father  must  have  been 
in  all  the  freshness  of  boyhood ;  the  same  form  of  blended  strength 
and  symmetry ;  the  same  dark  eye,  the  same  determined  air  and 
regular  features  which  in  time  would  become  strongly  marked; 
the  second  boy,  Alfred,  about  eleven,  was  delicate,  fair,  and  fragile, 
like  his  mother,  his  sweet  countenance  full  of  tenderness,  changed 
before  the  audience  with  a  rapid  emotion ;  the  youngest  son, 
Michel,  was  an  infant  of  four  years,  and  with  his  large  blue  eyes 
and  long  golden  hair,  might  have  figured  as  one  of  the  seraphs  of 
Murillo. 
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There  was  analogy  in  the  respective  physical  appearances  of  the 
brothers  and  the  sisters.  The  eldest  girl,  Josepmne,  though  she 
had  only  counted  twdve  summers,  was  in  stature,  and  almost  in 
form,  a  woman.  She  was  strikingly  handsqpie,  very  slender,  and 
dark  as  night.  Adelaide,  in  colour,  in  look,  in  the  grace  of  every 
gesture,  and  in  the  gushing  tenderness  of  her  wild,  yet  shrinking 
glance,  seemed  the  twin  of  Alfred.  The  little  Garlotta,  more  than 
two  years  older  than  Michel,  was  the  miniature  of  her  mother,  and 
had  a  piquant  coquettish  air,  mixed  with  an  expression  of  repose 
in  one  so  young  quite  droll,  hke  a  little  opera  dancer.  The  father 
clapped  his  hands,  and  all,  except  himself,  turned  round,  bowed  to 
the  audience,  and  retired,  leaving  Baroni  and  his  two  elder  children. 
Then  commenced  a  variety  of  feats  of  strength.  Baroni  stretched 
forth  his  right  arm,  and  Josephine,  with  a  bound,  instantly  sprang 
upon  his  shoulder ;  while  she  thus  remained,  balancing  herself  only 
on  her  left  leg,  and  looking  like  a  flying  Victory,  her  father  stretched 
forth  his  left  arm,  and  Francis  sprang  upon  the  shoulder  opposite 
to  his  sister,  and  formed  with  her  a  group  which  might  have 
crowned  a  vase.  Infinite  were  the  postures  into  which,  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  the  brother  and  sister  threw  their  flexible 
forms,  and  all  alike  distinguished  for  their  agility,  their  grace,  and 
their  precision.  At  length,  all  the  children,  with  the  exception  of 
Oarlotta,  glided  from  behind  the  curtain,  and  clustered  around 
their  father  with  a  quickness  which  baffled  observation.  Alfred 
and  Adelaide  suddenly  appeared,  mounted  upon  Josephine  and 
Francis,  who  had  already  resumed  their  former  positions  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  father,  and  stood  immovable  with  outstretched 
arms,  while  their  brother  and  sister  balanced  themselves  above. 
This  being  arranged,  Baroni  caught  up  the  young  Michel,  and,  as 
it  were,  flung  him  up  on  high ;  Josephme  received  the  urchin,  and 
tossed  him  up  to  Adelaide,  and  in  a  moment  the  beautiful  child 
was  crowning  the  living  pyramid,  his  smiling  face  nearly  touching 
the  rough  ceiling  of  the  chamber,  and  clapping  his  little  han£ 
with  practised  triumph,  as  Baroni  walked  about  the  stage  with  the 
breathing  burden. 

He  stopped,  and  the  children  disappeared  from  his  shoulders, 
like  birds  from  a  tree  when  they  hear  a  sound.  He  clapped  his 
hands,  they  turned  round,  bowed,  and  vanished. 

^  As  this  feat  pleases  you,"  said  the  father,  "  and  as  we  have  a 
gentleman  here  to-night  who  has  proved  himself  a  liberid  patron 
of  artists,  I  will  show  you  something  that  I  rarely  exhibit ;  I  will 
hold  the  whole  of  the  Baroni  fanmy  with  my  two  hands;"  and 
hereupon  addressing  some  stout-looking  feUows  among  his  audi- 
ence, he  begged  them  to  come  forward  and  hold  each  end  of  a 
plank  that  was  leaning  against  the  wall>  one  which  had  not  been 
required  for  the  quickly-constructed  stage.  This  they  did  with 
some  diffidence,  and  with  that  air  of  constraint  characteristic  of 
those  who  have  been  summoned  from  a  crowd  to  perform  some- 
thing which  they  do  not  exactly  comprehend. 
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*•  Be  not  afraid,  my  good  friends,"  said  Baroni  to  them,  as  Fran- 
cis lightly  sprang  on  one  end  of  the  plank,  and  Josephine  on  the 
other;  then  Alfred  and  Adelaide  skipped  up  together  at  eqoal 
distances ;  so  that  the  fonr  children  were  now  standing  in  attitude 
upon  the  same  basis,  which  four  stout  men  endeavoured,  with  diffi- 
culty, to  keep  firm.  At  that  moment  Madame  Baroni,  with  the 
two  young  children,  came  from  behind  the  curtain,  and  vaulted 
exactly  on  the  middle  of  the  board,  so  that  the  bold  Michel  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  demure  Carlotta  on  the  other,  completed  the 
group.  "  Thank  you,  my  friends,"  said  Baroni,  slipping  under  the 
plank,  which  was  raised  to  a  height  which  just  admitted  him  to 
pass  under  it,  "  I  will  release  you,"  and  with  his  outstretched 
hands  he  sustained  the  whole  burthen — ^the  whole  of  the  Baroni 
family  supported  by  the  father. 

After  this  there  was  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  the  stage  was 
cleared,  and  Baroni,  in  a  loose  great-coat,  appeared  at  its  side  with 
a  violin.  He  played  a  few  bars,  then  turning  to  the  audience,  said 
with  the  same  contemptuous  expression,  whidt  always  distingoisbed 
him  when  he  addressed  them,  **  Now  you  are  going  to  hear  a  scene 
from  a  tragedy  of  the  great  Racine,  one  of  the  greatest  tragedy, 
writers  that  ever  existed,  if  you  may  never  have  heard  of  him ;  bat 
if  you  were  at  Paris  and  went  to  the  great  theatre  you  would  find 
that  what  I  am  telling  you  is  true."  And  Josephine  advanced, 
warmly  cheered  by  the  spectators,  who  thought  that  they  were  going 
to  have  some  more  tumbling.  She  advanced,  however,  as  Andro- 
mache. It  seemed  to  Sidonia  that  he  had  never  listened  to  a  voice 
more  rich  and  passionate,  to  an  elocution  more  complete ;  he  gazed 
with  admiration  on  her  lightning  glance  and  all  the  tumult  of  her 
noble  brow.  As  she  finished,  he  applauded  her  with  vehemence. 
He  was  standing  near  to  her  father  leaning  against  the  wall. 

^  Your  daughter  is  a  great  actress,"  he  said  to  Baroni. 

*'  I  sometimes  think  so,"  said  the  father,  turning  round  with 
some  courtesy  to  Sidonia,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  liberal 
stranger  who  had  bo  kindly  increased  his  meagre  audience;  ^I 
let  her  do  this  to  please  herself.  She  is  a  gcwd  girl — ^but  very 
few  of  the  respectable  savages  here  speak  French.  However,  she 
likes  it.  Adelaide  is  now  going  to  sing ;  that  will  suit  them 
better." 

Then  there  were  a  few  more  bars  scraped  on  the  violin,  and 
Adelaide,  blowing  rather  than  blushing,  with  her  eyes  first  on  the 
ground  and  then  on  the  eeiling,  but  in  all  hqr  movements  inefiable 
grace,  came  forward  and  courtesied.  She  sang  an  air  of  Auber 
and  of  Bellini ;  a  voice  of  the  rarest  quality,  and  it  seemed  to  ^ 
donia,  promising  almost  illimitable  power. 

*^  Your  family  is  gifted/'  he  said  to  Baroni,  as  he  applauded  Ins 
second  daughter  as  warmly  as  the  first ;  and  the  audience  applauded 
her  too. 

«I  Bometmiefl  think  so.    They  are  all  very  good.    I  am  afraid. 
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howefver,  that  tliis  gift  will  not  serve  her  much.  The  good- 
natured  savages  seem  pleased.  Carlotta  now  is  going  to  dance; 
that  will  suit  them  better.  She  has  had  good  instruction.  Her 
mother  was  a  dancer." 

And  immediately,  with  her  lip  a  little  curling,  a  look  of  coia- 
plete  self-possession,  wUling  to  be  admired,  yet  not  caring  to  con- 
ceal her  disgust,  the  little  Carlotta  advanced,  and,  after  pointing 
her  toe,  threw  a  glance  at  her  father  to  announce  that  he  might 
begin.  He  played  with  more  care  and  energy  than  for  the  other 
sisters,  for  Carlotta  was  exceedingly  wilful  and  imperious,  and,  if 
the  music  jarred,  would  often  stop,  shrug  her  shoulders,  andreftise 
to  proceed.  Her  mother  doted  on  her ;  even  the  austere  Baroni, 
who  ruled  his  children  like  a  Pacha,  though  he  loved  them,  was  a 
little  afraid  of  Carlotta. 

The  boards  were  coarse  and  rough,  some  even  not  sufficiently 
tightened,  but  it  seemed  to  Sidonia,  experienced  as  he  was  in  the 
schools  of  Paris,  London,  and  MUan,  that  he  had  never  witnessed 
a  more  brilliant  facility  than  that  now  displayed  by  this  little  girL 
Her  soul,  too,  was  entirely  in  her  art ;  her  countenance  generally 
serious  and  full  of  thought,  yet  occasionallv,  when  a  fine  passage 
had  been  succes^ully  achieved,  radiant  with  triumph  and  delight. 
She  was  cheered,  and  cheered,  and  cheered;  but  treated  the 
applause,  when  she  retired,  with  great  indifference.  Fortunately, 
Siaonia  had  a  rose  in  his  button-hole,  and  he  stepped  forward  and 
presented  it  to  her.  This  gratified  Carlotta,  who  bestowed  on  him 
a  glance  full  of  coquetry. 

''And  now,"  said  Baroni  to  the  people,  ''you  are  going  to  see 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ:  all  the  tableaux  are  taken  from 
pictures  by  the  most  famous  artists  that  ever  Hved — ^Raphael, 
Bubens,  and  others.  Probably  you  never  heard  of  them.  I  can't 
help  that ;  it  is  not  my  fault ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you  go  to  the 
Vatican  and  other  gtdleries,  you  may  see  them.  There  wiU  be  a 
pause  of  ten  minutes,  for  the  children  want  rest." 

Now  there  was  a  stir  and  a  devouring  of  fruit ;  Baroni,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  goin^  behind  the  curtain,  came  forward,  and  there 
was  silence  again  to  listen  to  him. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said,  roughly,  "  there  is  a  collection  going 
to  be  made  for  the  ohildren ;  mind,  I  ask  no  one  to  Bubscribe  to 
it;  no  one  obliges  me  by  giving  anything  to  it;  it  is  for  the 
children  and  the  children  alone,  they  have  it  to  spend,  that  is  all." 

The  collectors  were  Michel  and  Adelaide.  Michel  was  always 
successful  at  a  collection.  He  was  a  great  favourite,  and  wonder* 
fully  bold;  he  would  push  about  in  the  Sirong  like  a  Hercules,  when- 
ever any  one  called  out  to  hun  to  fetch  a  liard.  Adelaide,  wha 
carried  the  box,  was  much  too  retiring,  and  did  not  like  the  busi- 
ness at  all,  but  it  was  her  turn,  and  she  could  not  avoid  it.  Na 
one  gave  them  more  than  a  sou.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  littla 
boys  who  were  admitted  free,  to  state  that  they  contributed  very 
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handsomely;  indeed,  they  expended  all  the  money  they  had  in  the 
exhibition  room*  either  in  purchasing  fruit,  or  in  bestowing  back- 
sheesh on  the  performers. 

"Encore  un  liard  pour  Michel,"  was  called  out  by  sereral  of 
them,  in  order  to  make  Michel  rush  back,  which  he  did  instantlj 
at  the  exciting  sound,  ready  to  overwhelm  the  hugest  men  in  his 
resistless  course. 

At  last,  Adelaide,  holding  the  box  in  one  hand  and  her  brother 
by  the  other,  came  up  to  Sidonia,  and  cast  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground. 

*<  For  Michel,''  said  Sidonia^  dropping  a  five-franc  piece  into 
the  box. 

"  A  piece  of  a  hundred  sous ! "  said  Michel. 

"  And  a  piece  of  a  hundred  sous  for  yourself  and  each  of  yoor 
brothers  and  sisters,  Adelaide,"  said  Sidonia,  giving  her  a  purse. 

Michel  gave  a  shout,  but  Adelaide  blushed  very  much,  kissed 
his  hand,  and  skipped  away.  When  she  had  got  behind  the 
curtain,  she  jumped  on  her  father's  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Madame  Baroni,  not  knowing  what  had  occurred,  and  observing 
that  Sidonia  could  command  from  his  position  a  view  of  what  was 
going  on  in  their  sanctuary,  pulled  the  curtain,  and  deprived 
Sidonia  of  a  scene  which  interested  him. 

About  ten  minutes  after  this,  Baroni  again  appeared  in  his 
rough  great-coat,  and  with  his  violin.  He  gave  a  scrape  or  two, 
and  the  audience  became  orderly.  He  played  an  air,  and  then 
turning  to  Sidonia,  looking  at  him  vdth  great  scrutiny,  he  said, 
**  Sir,  you  are  a  prince." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Sidonia,  **  I  am  nothing;  I  am  only  an 
artist  like  yourself." 

•*Ah!"  said  Baroni,  **an  artist  like  myself!  I  thought  so. 
You  have  taste.  And  what  is  your  line  ?  Some  great  theatre,  I 
suppose,  where  even  if  one  is  ruined,  one  at  least  has  the  com- 
mand of  capital.  'Tis  a  position.  I  have  none.  But  I  have  no 
rebels  in  my  company,  no  traitors.  With  one  mind  and  heart  we 
get  on — and  yet  sometimes "  and  here  a  signal  near  him  re- 
minded him  that  he  must  be  plaving  another  air,  and  in  a  moment 
the  curtain  separated  in  the  middle,  and  exhibited  a  circular  stage 
on  which  there  were  various  statues  representing  the  sacred  story. 

There  were  none  of  the  usual  means  and  materials  of  illusion  at 
hand ;  neither  space,  nor  distance,  nor  cunning  lights ;  it  was  a 
confined  tavern  room  with  some  glaring  tapers,  and  Sidonia  him- 
self was  almost  within  arm's  reach  of  the  performers.  Yet  a 
representation  more  comnlete,  more  finely  conceived,  and  more 
perfectly  executed,  he  had  never  witnessed.  It  was  impossible  to 
credit  that  these  marble  forms,  impressed  with  ideal  grace,  so  still, 
BO  sad,  so  sacred,  could  be  the  little  tumblers,  who,  but  half-an-hour 
before,  were  disporting  on  the  coarse  boards  at  his  side. 

fhe  father  always  described,  before  the  curtain  was  withdrawn, 
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-with  a  sort  of  sayage  terseness,  the  subject  of  the  iiii pending  scene. 
The  groups  did  not  continue  long ;  a  pause  of  half  a  minute,  and 
the  circular  stage  revolved,  and  the  curtain  again  closed.  This 
rapidity  of  representation  was  necessary,  lest  delay  should  compro- 
mise the  indispensable  immovableness  of  the  performers. 

^^Now,"  said  Baroni,  turning  his  head  to  the  audience,  and 
elightlv  touching  his  violin,  *^  Christ  falls  under  the  weight  of  the 
cross.  And  immediately  the  curtain  parted,  and  Sidonia  beheld 
a  group  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  which,  though  deprived 
of  all  the  magic  of  colour,  almost  expressed  the  passion  of  Cor- 
reggio. 

"  It  is  Alfred,'^  said  Baroni,  as  Sidonia  evinced  his -admiration. 
^  He  chiefly  arranges  all  this,  under  my  instructions.  In  drapery 
his  talent  is  remarkable.'^ 

At  length,  after  a  series  of  representations,  which  were  all 
worthy  of  being  exhibited  in  the  pavilions  of  princes,  Baroni  an- 
nounced the  last  scene. 

**  What  you  are  going  to  see  now  is  the  Descent  from  the  Cross ; 
it  is  after  Rubens,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  that  ever  lived — ^if 
you  ever  heard  of  such  a  person,"  he  added,  in  a  grumbling  voice, 
and  then  turning  to  Sidonia,  he  said,  "  This  crucifixion  is  the  only 
thing  which  these  savages  seem  at  all  to  understand ;  but  I  should 
like  you,  sir,  as  you  are  an  artist,  to  see  the  children  in  some  Greek 
or  Roman  story :  Pygmalion,  or  the  Death  of  Agrippina.  I  think 
you  would  be  pleased." 

"  I  cannot  be  more  pleased  than  I  am  now,"  said  Sidonia.  •*  I 
am  also  astonished." 

But  here  Baroni  was  obliged  to  scrape  his  fiddle,  for  the  curtain 
moved. 

^  It  is  a  triumph  of  art,"  said  Sidonia,  as  he  beheld  the  im- 
mortal group  of  Rubens  reproduced  with  a  precision  and  an 
exquisite  feeUng  which  no  language  can  sufficiently  convey,  or  too 
much  extol. 

The  performances  were  over,  the  little  artists  were  summoned 
to  the  front  scene  to  be  applauded,  the  scanty  audience  were  dis- 
persing :  Sidonia  lingered. 

"You  are  living  in  this  house,  I  suppose?"  he  said  to  Baroni. 

Baroni  shook  his  head.     "  I  can  afford  no  roof  except  my  own." 

*•  And  where  is  that  ?" 

"  On  four  wheels,  on  the  green  here.  We  are  vagabonds,  and, 
I  suppose,  must  always  be  so ;  but,  being  one  family,  we  can  bear 
it.  I  wish  the  children  to  have  a  good  supper  to-night,  in  honour 
of  your  kindness.  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do.  I  must  put  these  things 
in  order," — as  he  spoke  he  was  working — "  there  is  the  grand- 
mother who  lives  with  us ;  all  this  time  she  is  alone,  guarded,  how- 
ever, by  the  dog.  I  should  like  them  to  have  Ineat  to-night,  if  I  can 
get  it.  Their  mother  cooks  the  supper.  Then  I  have  got  to  hear 
them  say  their  prayers.    AU  this  takes  time,  particularly  as  w& 
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hare  to  rise  early,  and  do  many  things  before  we  make  xwr  first 
conrse  throtigh  the  city." 

*^  I  will  come  and  see  yon  to-morrow,"  said  Sidonia,  *^  after  your 
first  progress." 

"  An  hour  after  noon,  if  you  please,"  said  Baroni.  ^It  is  plea- 
sant for  me  to  become  acqiumited  with  a  tetiww  artist^  and  oate  so 
liberal  as  yourself."  ■ 

**  Your  name  is  Baroni,"  said  Sidonia^  looking  at  him  earnestly. 

**  My  name  is  Baroni." 

•*An  Italian  name." 

"  Yes,  I  come  from  Cento." 

«  Well,  we  shall  meet  to^-morrow.  Good  nigbt,  Baroni.  I  am 
going  to  send  you  some  wine  for  your  rapper,  and  take  care  the 
grandmamma  drinks  my  health." 


It  WAS  a  sunny  mom :  upon  the  green  contiguous  to  the  Auberge 
of  St.  Nicholas  was  a  house  upon  wheels,  a  sort  of  monster  omni- 
bus, its  huge  shafts  idle  on  the  ground,  while  three  fat  Flemish 
horses  cropped  the  surrounding  pasture.  From  the  door  of  the 
house  were  some  temporary  steps,  like  an  accommodation  ladder, 
on  which  sat  Baroni,  dressed  something  like. a  Neapolitan  fisher- 
man, and  mending  his  clarionet ;  the  man  in  the  blouse  Was  eating 
his  dinner,  seated  between  the  shafts,  to  which  also  was  fastened 
the  little  dog,  often  the  only  garrison,  except  the  grandmother,  of 
this  strange  establishment. 

The  litUe  dog  began  barking  yociferoualy,  and  Baroni,  looking 
up,  instantly  bade  mm  be  quiet.  It  was  Sidonia,  whose  appear- 
ance in  the  distance  had  roused  the  precautionary  voice. 

"  Well,"  said  Sidonia,  "  I  heard  your  trumpets  this  morning.*' 

"  The  grandmother  sleeps,"  said  Baroni,  tsudng  off  his  cim,  and 
slightly  rising.  "  The  rest  also  are  lying  down  Mter  their  dinner. 
Cluldren  will  never  repose  unless  there  are  rules,  and  this  ynUi 
them  is  invariable." 

"  But  your  children  surely  cannot  be  averse  to  repose,  for  they 
require  it." 

<<  Their  blood  is  young,"  continued  Baroni,  still  mending  his 
clarionet ;  **  they  are  naturally  gay,  except  my  eldest  son.  He  is 
restless,  but  he  is  not  gay." 

« He  likes  his  art?" 

^'Not  too  much;  what  he  wants  is  to  travel,  and,  after  all, 
though  we  are  always  moving,  the  circle  is  limited." 

''Yes;  you  have  xnany  to  move.  And  can  this  ark  contain 
them  all  ?"  said  Sidonia,  seating  himself  on  some  timber  that  was 
at  hand. 

"With  convenience  even,"  replied  Baroni;  "but  everything 
caa  be  effected  by  order  and  discipline.    I  rule  and  regulate  mj 
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house  like  a  ship.  la  a  vessel,  there  is  not  as  much  accommoda- 
tion for  the  size  as  in  a  house  of  this  kind ;  yet  nowhere  is  there 
more  decency  and  cleanliness  than  on  board  ship." 

"  You  hare  an  obedient  crew/'  said  Sidonia,  **  and  that  is  much.^ 

^  Yes ;  when  they  wake,  my  children  say  their  prayers,  and  then 
they  come  to  embrace  me  and  their  mother.  Tms  they  have 
never  omitted  during  their  lives.  I  have  taught  them  from  their 
birth  to  obey  God  and  to  honour  their  parents.  These  two  nrin- 
ciples  have  made  them  a  religious  and  a  moral  family.  They  have 
kept  us  united,  and  sustained  us  under  severe  trials.'' 

<'Yet  such  talents  as  you  all  possess/'  said  Sidonia,  '<  should 
liave  exen^ted  you  from  any  very  hard  struggle,  especially  when 
united,  as  apparentlv  in  your  case,  with  well-ordered  conduct." 

"  It  would  seem  that  they  should,"  said  Baroni,  ^  but  less  talents 
than  we  possess  would,  probably,  obtain  as  high  a  reward.  The 
audiences  that  we  address  have  little  feeHng  for  art,  and  all  these 
performances,  which  you  so  much  applauded  last  night,  would  not, 
perhaps,  secure  even  the  feeble  patronage  we  ezperi(»ice,  if  ti^ey 
were  not  preceded  by  some  feats  of  ability  or  strength." 

<<  You  have  never  appealed  to  a  hi^er  class  of  audience  ?  " 

"  Ko ;  my  father  was  a  posture-master,  as  his  father  was  before 
him.  These  arts  are  traditionary  in  our  family,  and  I  care  not  to 
say  for  what  length  of  time  and  from  what  ustant  countries  we 
believe  them  to  have  been  received  by  us.  My  father  died  by  a 
£e^  from  a  ti^ht  rope  in  the  midst  of  a  grand  illumination  at 
Florence,  and  lef t  me  a  youth.  I  count  now  only  six-aod-thirty 
summers.  I  married,  as  soon  as  I  could,  a  dancer  at  Milan.  We 
had  no  capital,  but  our  united  talents  found  success.  We  loved 
our  children;  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  decision,  or  we  should 
have  been  separated  and  trampled  into  the  mud.  Then  I  devised 
this  house  and  wandering  life,  and  we  exist  in  general  as  you  see 
us.  In  the  winter,  if  our  funds  permit  it,  w^  reside  in  some  city, 
where  we  educate  our  children  in  the  arts  which  they  pursue. 
The  mother  can  stiU  dance,  slags  prettily,  and  has  some  knowledge 
of  music.  For  myself,  I  can  play  in  some  fashion  upon  every 
instrument,  and  have  almost  taught  them  as  much;  I  can  paint, 
too,  a  scene,  compose  a  group,  and  with  the  aid  of  my  portfolio 
of  prints,  have  picked  up  more  knowledge  of  the  costume  of 
different  centuries  than  you  would  imagine.  If  you  see  Josephine 
to-night  in  the  Maid  of  Orleans  you  would  perhaps  be  surprised. 
A  great  judge,  like  yourself  a  real  artist,  once  told  me  at 
Bruxelles,  that  the  grand  opera  could  not  produce  its  equal." 

« I  can  credit  it,"  said  Sidonia,  **  for  I  perceive  in  Josephine,  as 
well  as  indeed  in  all  your  children,  a  rare  ability." 

"  I  will  be  frank,"  said  Baroni,  looking  at  Sidonia  very  earnestly, 
and  laying  down  his  clarionet.  **  I  conclude  from  what  you  said 
last  night,  and  the  interest  that  you  take  in  the  children,  that  you 
are  sometiung  in  our  way,  though  on  a  great  scale.    I  apprehend 
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you  are  looking  out  for  norelties  for  the  next  season,  and  sonse- 
times  in  the  provinces  things  are  to  be  found.  If  you  will  take 
us  to  London  or  Paris,  I  will  consent  to  receive  no  remuneration 
if  the  venture  fail:  all  I  shall  then  require  will  be  a  decent 
maintenance,  which  you  can  calculate  beforehand ;  if  the  specula- 
tion answer,  I  will  not  demand  more  than  a  third  of  the  profits^ 
leaving  it  to  your  own  liberality  to  make  me  any  regalo  in  additioiiy 
that  YOU  think  proper." 

**  A  very  fair  proposal,"  said  Sidonia. 

« Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

**  I  must  think  over  it,"  said  Sidonia. 

"  Well ;  God  prosper  your  thoughts,  for  from  what  I  see  of  you, 
you  are  a  man  I  should  be  proud  to  work  with." 

**  Well,  we  may  yet  be  comrades." 

The  children  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and,  not  to 
disturb  their  father,  vaulted  down.  They  saluted  Sidonia  with 
much  respect,  and  then  withdrew  to  some  distance.  The  mother 
appeared  at  the  door,  and,  leaning  down,  whispered  something' 
to  Baroni,  who,  after  a  little  hesitation,  said  to  Sidonia,  ^  The 
grandmother  is  awake;  she  has  a  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  to  the  children.  It  will  not  trouble  you ;  merely  a  word  ; 
but  women  have  their  fancies,  and  we  like  always  to  gratify  her, 
because  she  is  much  alone  and  never  complains." 

**  By  all  means,"  said  Sidonia. 

Whereupon  they  ushered  forward  a  venerable  woman  with  a 
true  Italian  face ;  hair  white  as  snow,  and  eyes  still  glittering  with 
fire,  with  features  like  a  Roman  bust,  and  an  olive  complexion. 
Sidonia  addressed  her  in  Italian,  which  greatly  pleased  her.  She 
was  profuse,  even  solemn,  in  her  thanks  to  him ;  she  added,  she  was 
sure,  from  all  that  she  had  heard  of  him,  if  he  took  the  children 
with  him,  he  would' be  kind  to  them. 

''  She  has  overheard  something  I  said  to  my  wife/'  said  Baroni, 
a  little  embarrassed. 

<'  I  am  sure  I  should  be  kind  to  them,"  said  Sidonia,  ^  for  many 
reasons,  and  particularly  for  one ; "  and  he  whispered  something 
in  Baroui's  ear. 

Baroni  started  from  his  seat  with  a  glowing  cheek,  but  Sidonia, 
looking  at  his  watch  and  promising  to  attend  their  evening  per- 
formance, bade  them  adieu. 

m. 

The  pertormahces  were  more  meagrely  attended  this  evening 
than  even  on  the  preceding  one,  but  had  they  been  conducted  in 
the  royal  theatre  of  a  capital,  they  could  not  have  been  more 
elaborate,  nor  the  troop  have  exerted  themselves  with  greater 
order  and  effect.  It  mattered  not  a  jot  to  them  whether  their 
benches  were  thronged  or  vacant ;  the  only  audience  for  whom 
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the  Baroni  family  cared  was  the  foreign  manager,  yomig,  generons^ 
and  speculatiTe,  whom  they  had  evidently  without  intention  already 
pleased,  and  whose  good  opinion  they  resolved  to-night  entirely  to 
secure.  And  in  this  they  perfectly  succeeded.  Josephine  was  a 
tragic  muse;  all  of  them,  even  to  uttle  Carlotta,  performed  as  if 
their  destiny  depended  on  the  die.  Baroni  would  not  permit  the 
children's  box  to  be  carried  round  to-night,  as  he  thought  it  an 
unfair  tax  on  the  generous  stranger,  whom  he  did  not  the  less 
please  by  this  welUbred  abstinence.  As  for  the  mediseval  and 
historic  groups,  Sidonia  could  recall  nothing  equal  to  them ;  and 
what  surprised  him  most  was  the  effect  produced  by  such  miserable 
materials.  It  seemed  that  the  whole  was  effected  with  some 
stiffened  linen  and  paper;  but  the  divine  touch  of  art  turned 
everything  to  gold.  One  statue  of  Henri  IV.  with  his  flowing 
plume,  and  his  rich  romantic  dress,  was  quite  striking.  It  was 
the  very  plume  that  had  won  at  Iviy,  and  yet  was  nothing  more 
than  a  sheet  of  paper  cut  and  twisted  by  the  plastic  finger  of 
little  Alfred. 

There  was  to  be  no  performance  on  the  morrow ;  the  ni^^gard 
patronage  of  the  town  nad  been  exhausted.  Indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  Sidonia,  the  little  domestic  troop  would,  ere  this,  have 
quitted  the  sullen  town,  where  they  had  laboured  so  finely,  and 
achieved  such  an  ungracious  return.  On  the  morrow,  Baroni  was 
to  ride  one  of  the  rat  horses  over  to  Berg,  a  neighbouring  town 
of  some  importance,  where  there  was  even  a  little  theatre  to  be 
engaged,  and  if  he  obtained  the  permission  of  the  mayor,  and 
could  make  fair  terms,  he  proposed  to  give  there  a  series  of  repre- 
sentations. The  mother  was  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the 
grandmother ;  but  the  children — all  the  children — were  to  have  a 
holiday,  and  to  dine  with  Sidonia  at  his  hotel. 

It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  the  most  respectable 
burgher,  even  of  the  grand  place  of  a  Flemish  city,  to  have  sent 
his  children  on  a  visit  in  tnm  more  neat,  proper*  and  decorous, 
than  that  in  which  the  Baroni  family  figured  on  the  morrow,  when 
they  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  patron.  The  girls  were  m 
clean  white  frocks  with  little  black  silk  jackets,  their  hair  beauty 
fully  tied  and  plaited,  and  their  heads  uncovered,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country ;  not  an  ornament  or  symptom  of  tawdry 
taste  was  visible,  not  even  a  necklace,  although  they  necessarily 
passed  their  Uves  in  fanciful  or  ^otesque  attire;  the  boys,  in 
foraging  caps  all  of  the  same  fashion,  were  dressed  in  blouses  of 
holland,  witn  bands  and  buckles,  their  broad  shirt,  collars  thrown 
over  their  shoulders.  It  is  astonishing,  as  Baroni  said,  what  order 
and  discipline  will  do ;  but  how  that  wonderful  house  upon  wheels 
contrived  to  contain  all  these  articles  of  dress,  from  the  uniform  of 
the  marshal  of  France  to  the  diminutive  blouse  of  little  Michel, 
and  how  their  wearers  always  managed  to  issue  from  it,  as  if  they 
came  forth  from  the  most  commodious  and  amply-furnished  mai^ 
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siooy  wag  truly  yet  pleMangly  perplexing.  Sidonift  took  them  sU 
in  a  large  Uniiaa  to  see  a  famous  ch&teau  a  few  miles  off^  fall  of 
fttctures  and  ridi  old  fioniiture,  and  built  in  famous  gardens.  This 
excursion  would  hare  been  delightful  to  them,  if  only  from  ita 
noTelty,  but,  as  a  substitute  for  their  daily  progress  through  the 
town,  it  offered  an  additional  gratification. 

The  behanour  of  these  children  greatly  interested  and  pleased 
Sidonia.  Then:  conduct  to  each  other  was  invariably  tender  and 
affectionate;  their  carriage  to  him,  though  full  of  respect,  nerer 
constramed,  and  touched  by  an  engaging  simplicity.  Above  all, 
in  whatever  they  did  or  sai^  there  was  grace.  They  did  nothings 
awkwardlv;.  their  voices  were  musical;  they  were  merry  without 
noise,  and  tiieir  hearts  sparkled  in  their  eyes. 

^I  begin  to  suspect  that  these  youthful  vagabonds,  straggling 
for  life,  have  received  a  perfect  education,"  thought  the  ever- 
musmg  6idonia»  as  he  leaned  back  in  the  landau,  and  watched 
the  group  that  he  had  made  so  happy.  ^A  sublime  religioua 
principle  sustains  their  souls;  a  tender  morality  regulates  their 
lives;  and  with  the  heart  and  the  spirit  thus  develc^ed,  they  are 
brought  up  in  the  pursuit  and  production  of  the  beauiifuL  It  is 
the  coni^te  eultnte  of  philosophic  dreams  I" 

IV. 

The  children  had  never  sat  down  before  to  a  i«gular  dinnei^ 
and  they  told  Sidonia  so.  Their  confession  added  a  zest  to  the 
repast.  He  gave  them  occasional  instructions,  and  they  listened  aa 
if  they  were  receiving  directions  for  a  new  performance.  Thej 
were  so  quick  and  so  tractable,  that  their  progress  was  rapid;  and 
at  the  second  course  Josephine  was  instructing  Michel,  and  Alfred 
guiding  the  rather  he^^ess  but  always  sel£composed  Carlotta. 
After  dinner,  while  Sidonia  helped  them  to  sugar-plums,  he 
without  effort  extracted  from  each  their  master  wl3i.  Josephine 
desired  to  be  an  actress,  while  Adele  confessed  that,  though  she 
sighed  for  the  boards,  her  secret  aspirations  were  for  the  grand 
,  opera.     Carlotta  thought  the  world  was  made  to  dance. 

**  For  my  part,"  said  Francis,  the  eldest  son,  **  I  have  no  wish  to 
be  idle ;  but  there  are  two  things  which  I  have  always  desired — 
first,  that  I  should  travel;  and  secondly,  that  nobody  should  ever 
know  me." 

**  And  what  would  Alfred  wish  to  be  ?"  said  Sidonia. 

^Indeed,  sir,  if  it  did  not  take  me  from  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
I  should  certainly  wish  to  be  a  painter." 

**  Michel  has  not  yet  found  out  what  he  wishes,"  said  Sidonia. 

**  I  wish  to  pky  upon  the  horn,"  said  Michel,  with  great  de- 
termination. 

When  Sidonia  embraced  them  before  their  departure,  he  save 
each  of  the  girls'  a  French  shawl;  to  Francis  he  gave  a  pair  of 
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Englisli  pistols,  to  guard  him  wlien  he  traveled;  Alfred  received 
a  portfolio  full  of  drawings  of  coBtume.  it  only  arriyed  aAer 
dinner,  for  the  town  was  too  poor  to  supply  anythii^r  g>ood  enough 
for  the  occasion,  and  Sidonia  had  sent  a  special  messenger,  the  &j 
before,  f<Mr  it  to  LiUe.  Michel  was  the  guardian  of  a  iMsket  laden 
with  gY)od  things,  which  he  was  to  have  the  pfteasore  of  dividing 
among  the  Baroni  family.  <<  And  if  your  psLpm  come  hack  to-night, ' 
said  Sidonia  to  Josephine,  ^  tell  him  I  should  like  to  have  a  word 
wUh  him.'' 

V. 

Sidonia  had  already  commenced  that  hMi  which,  during  sub- 
sequent years,  he  has  so  constantly  and  successfuUy  pursued — 
namely,  of  enlisting  in  his  service  aU  the  rare  talent  which  he 
found  lying  common  and  unappropriated  in  the  great  wilderness  of 
the  world ;  no  matter  if  the  object  to  which  it  would  applj  might  not 
immediately  be  in  sight.  The  conjuncture  would  amve  when  it 
would  be  wanted.  Thus  he  genera^  had  ready  the  right  person 
for  the  occasion;  and  whatever  might  be  the  transaction,  the 
human  instrument  was  rarely  wanting.  Independent  of  the  power 
and  advantage  which  this  system  gave  Mm,  fais  abstract  interest  in 
intellect  made  the  pursuit  delightful  to  him.  He  liked  to  dve 
ability  of  all  kinds  its  scope.  Nothing  was  more  apt  to  make  nim 
melancholy,  than  to  hear  of  persons  of  talents  dying  without 
having  their  chance.  A  faflure  is  nothing ;  it  may  be  deserved,  or 
it  may  be  remedied.  In  the  first  instance,  it  brings  self-know- 
ledge; in  the  second,  it  developes  a  new  combination  usually 
triumphant.  But  incapacity,  from  not  having  a  chance  of  being 
capable,  is  a  bitter  lot,  which  Sidonia  was  ever  ready  to  alleviate. 

The  elder  Baroni  possessed  Herculean  strength,  ctctivity  almost 
as  remarkable,  a  practised  courage,  and  a  controlling  mind.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  spoke  several  languages.  He 
was  a  man,  according  to  Sidonia's  views,  of  hi^h  moral  principle ; 
entirely  trustworthy.  He  was  too  valuable  an  instrument  to  allow 
to  run  to  seed  as  the  strolling  manager  of  a  caravan  of  tumblers, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Sidonia  would  have  secured  his  ser- 
vices, even  if  he  had  not  become  acquainted  with  the  Baroni  family. 
But  they  charmed  him.  In  every  member  of  it  he  recognised 
character,  and  a  predisposition  wmch  might  even  be  genius.  He 
resolved  that  every  one  of  them  should  have  a  chance. 

When  therefore  Baroni,  wearied  and  a  little  disgusted  with  an 
unpromising  journey,  returned  from  Berg  in  the  evening,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  message  of  his  children,  repaired  instantly  to 
the  hotel  o(  Sidonia,  his  astonishment  was  great  when  he  fo\}nd 
the  manager  oonverted  into  a  millionaire,  and  that  too  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe.  But  no  language  can  convey  his  wonder 
when  he  learnt  the  career  that  was  proposed  to  him  and  the  for- 
tunes that  were  carved  but  for  his  children.    He  himself  was  to 
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repair,  with  all  his  family,  except  Josephine  and  her  elder  brothers 
at  once  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  to  be  installed  into  a  post  of  great 
responsibility  and  emolnment.  He  was  made  supermtendent  of 
the  cooriers  of  the  house  of  Sidonia  in  that  capital,  and  especially 
of  those  that  conveyed  treasure.  Though  his  duties  would  entaU 
frequent  absences  on  him,  he  was  to  be  master  of  a  constant  and 
complete  establishment.  Alfred  was  immediately  to  become  a 
pupil  of  the  Acadamy  of  Painters,  and  Garlotta  of  that  of  dancing ; 
the  talents  of  Michel  were  to  be  watched  and  to  be  reported  to 
Sidonia  at  fitting  periods.  As  for  Adelc,  she  was  consigned  to  a 
lady  who  had  once  been  a  celebrated  prima  donna,  with  whom  she 
was  to  pursue  her  studies,  although  still  residing  under  the  pa- 
ternal roof. 

"  Josephine  will  repair  to  Paris  at  once  with  her  brother,"  said 
Sidonia.  "  My  family  will  guard  over  her.  She  will  enjoy  her 
brother's  society  untu  I  commence  my  travels.  He  will  then  ac- 
company me." 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  these  incidents  occurred,  and  per- 
haps the  reader  may  feel  not  altogether  uninterested  in  the  subse- 
quent fate  of  the  cmldren  of  Baroni.  Mademoiselle  Josephine  is 
at  this  moment  the  glory  of  the  French  stage ;  without  any  ques- 
tion the  most  admirable  tragic  actress  since  Glairon,  and  inferior 
not  even  to  her.  The  spirit  of  French  tragedy  has  risen  from  the 
imperial  couch,  on  whicn  it  had  long  slumbered,  since  her  appear- 
ance— at  the  same  time  classical  and  impassioned — at  once  charmed 
and  commanded  the  most  refined  audience  in  Europe.  Adele, 
under  the  name  of  Madame  Baroni,  is  the  acknowledged  Queen 
of  Song  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburgh ;  while  her 
younger  sister,  Garlotta  Baroni,  shares  the  triumphs,  and  equals 
the  renown,  of  a  Taglioni  and  a  Gerito.  At  this  moment,  Madame 
Baroni  performs  to  enthusiastic  audiences  in  the  first  opera  of  her 
brother  Michel,  who  promises  to  be  the  rival  of  Meyerbeer  and 
Mendelssohn ;  all  delightful  intelligence  to  'meet  the  ear  of  the 
soft-hearted  Alfred,  who  is  painting  the  new  chambers  of  the  Papal 
palace,  a  Gavaliere,  decorated  with  many  orders,  and  the  restorer 
of  the  once  famous  Roman  school. 

"Thus,"  continued  Baroni  to  Tancred,  "  we  have  aU  succeeded 
in  life  because  we  fell  across  a  great  philosopher,  who  studied  our 
predisposition.  As  for  myself,  I  told  M.  de  Sidonia  that  I  wished 
to  travel  and  to  be  unknown,  and  so  he  made  of  me — a  secret 
agent." 

«  There  is  something  most  interesting,"  said  Tancred,  "  in  this 
idea  of  a  single  family  issuing  from  obscurity,  and  disseminating 
their  genius  through  the  world— charming  mankind  with  so  many 
spells.  How  fortunate  for  you  all,  that  Sidonia  had  so  much  feel- 
ing for  genius  I " 

•*  And  some  feeling  for  his  race,"  said  Bar6nL 

** How?"  said  Tancred,  startled. 
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"  You  remember  he  whispered  somethiog  in  my  father's  ear  ?  " 
**  I  remember." 

**  He  spoke  it  in  Hebrew,  and  he  was  understood." 
**  You  do  not  mean  that  you,  too,  are  Jews  ?" 
''Pure  Sephardim,  in  nature  and  in  name." 
« But  your  name  surely  is  Italian?" 

**  Good  Arabic,  my  lord.    Baroni — that  is,  the  son  of  Aaron ; 
the  name  of  old  dothesmen  in  London,  and  of  Caliphs  at  Bagdad." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

<'  How  do  you  like  my  forest?"  asked  Fakredeen  of  Tancred,  as, 
while  descending  a  range  of  the  Lebanon,  an  extensive  yalley 
opened  before  them,  covered  with  oak  trees,  which  clothed  idso 
with  their  stout  trunks,  their  wide-spreading  branghes,  and  their 
rich  starry  foliage,  the  opposite  and  undulating  hills,  one  of  which 
was  crowned  with  a  convent.  **  It  is  the  only  oak  forest  in  Syria. 
It  will  serve  some  day  to  build  our  fleet." 

At  Gaza,  which  they  had  reached  by  easy  journeys,  for  Fakre- 
deen was  very  considerate  of  the  health  of  Tancred,  whose  wound 
had  scarcely  healed,  and  over  whom  he  watched  with  a  delicate 
solicitude  which  would  have  almost  become  a  woman,  the  compa- 
nions met  Scheriff  Effendi.  The  magic  signature  of  Lord  Mon- 
tacute  settled  the  long-vexed  question  of  the  five  thousand  mus- 
kets, and  secured  also  ten  thousandpiastres  for  the  commander  of 
the  escort  to  deliver  to  his  chief.  The  children  of  Rechab,  in  con- 
voy of  the  precious  charge,  certain  cases  of  which  were  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  great  Sheikh,  and  the  rest  to  be  deposited  in  indi- 
cated quarters  of  the  Lebanon,  here  took  leave  of  the  Emir  and 
his  friend,  and  pursued  their  course  to  the  north  of  Hebron  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  m  the  direction  of  the  Hauraan,  where  they  counted, 
if  not  on  overtaking  the  great  Sheikh,  at  least  on  the  additional 
security  which  his  neighbourhood  would  insure  them.  Their  late 
companions  remained  at  Gaza,  awaiting  Tancred's  yacht,  which 
Baroni  fetched  from  the  neighbouring  Jaffa.  A  favourite  breeze 
soon  carried  them  from  Gaza  to  Beiroot,  where  they  landed,  and 
where  Fakredeen  had  the  political  pleasure  of  exhibiting  his  new 
and  powerful  ally,  a  prince,  an  English  prince,  the  brother  perhaps 
of  a  Queen,  unquestionably  the  owner  of  a  splendid  yacht,  to  the 
admiring  eye  of  all  his,  at  the  same  time,  credulous  and  rapacious 
creditors. 

The  air  of  the  mountains  invigorated  Tancred.  His  eye  had 
rested  so  long  on  the  ocean  and  the  desert,  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  nerves  by  the  forms  and  colours  of  a  more  varied 
nature  were  alone  reviving. 

There  are  regions  more  lofty  than  the  glaciered  crests  of  Leba- 
non; mountain  scenery  more  sublime,  perhaps  even  more  beau- 
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tiful:  its  peaks  are  wA  lost  in  the  clovda  Hke  the  mTsteTXous 
Ararat ;  its  forests  are  not  as  vast  and  strange  as  the  towering 
Himalaya ;  il  has  not  the  volcanic  snlenetonr  of  the  glowing  Andes ; 
ill  lake  and  in  cataract  it  most  jiela  to  the  Eiuropeaii  Alfw ;  bat  for 
life,  vigorous,  varied,  and  picturesque,  there  is  no  highland  terri- 
tory in  the  globe  that  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the  great 
chain  of  Syria. 

Man  has  fled  from  the  rich  and  senrile  plains,  from  the  trfvaiunr 
of  the  Turk  and  from  Arabian  rapine,  to  clothe  the  crag  with 
vines,  and  rest  under  his  fig  tree  on  the  mountain  top.  An  inge- 
nious spirit,  unwearied  industry,  and  a  hland  atmosphere  have 
made  a  perpetual  gatden  of  the  Syrian  mountains.  Their  accli- 
rities  sparkle  with  terraces  of  com  and  fruit.  Castle  and  convent 
crown  their  nobler  heights,  and  flat-roofed  villages  nestle  amid 
groves  of  mulberry  trees.  Among  these  mountams  we  find  several 
human  races,  several  forms  of  government,  and  several  schemes  of 
religion,  yet  everywhere  liberty— a  proud,  feudal  aristocracy,  a  con- 
ventual establishment,  which,  in  its  ramifications,  recalls  the  middle 
ages,  a  free  and  armed  peasantir,  whatever  their  creed ;  Emirs  on 
Arabian  steeds,  bishops  worthyof  the  apostles,  the  Maronite  monk, 
the  homed  head-gear  of  the  Druses. 

Some  of  those  beautiful  horses,  for  which  EeJcredeen  was  cele- 
brated, had  awaited  the  travellers  at  Beiroot.  The  journey  throu|^ 
the  mountain  was  to  last  three  days  before  they  reached  Canobia. 
They  halted  one  ni^ht  at  a  mountain  village,  where  the  young 
Emir  was  received  with  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  on  the  next  at 
a  small  castle  belonging  to  Fakredeen,  and  where  resided  one  of 
his  kinsmen.  Two  hours  before  sunset,  on  the  third  day,  they 
were  entering  the  oak  forest  to  which  we  referred,  and  through 
whose  glades  they  journeyed  for  about  half  an  hour.  On  arriving 
at  the  convent-crowned  height  opposite,  they  beheld  an  expanse  of 
country;  a  small  plain  amid  the  mountains;  in  manv  parts  richly 
cultivated,  studded  by  several  hamlets,  and  watered  by  a  stream, 
winding  amid  rich  shrabberies  of  oleander.  Almost  in  the  middle 
of  this  plain,  on  a  height  superior  to  the  immediate  elevations 
which  bounded  it,  rose  a  mountain  of  gradual  ascent,  covered  with 
sycamores,  and  crowned  by  a  superb  Saracenic  castle. 

''Canobia!"  said  Fakredeen  to  Tancred,  **  which  I  hope  you 
never  will  quit." 

**  It  would  be  diflficult,"  rejoined  Tancred,  animated.  «I  have 
seldom  seen  a  sight  more  striking  and  more  beautiful." 

In  the  meantime.  Freeman  and  Trueman,  who  were  for  in  tiie 
rear  amid  Fakredeen's  attendants,  exchanged  congratulating 
glances  of  blended  surprise  and  approbatioQ. 

"  This  is  the  first  gentleman's  seat  I  have  seen  since  we  left 
England,"  said  Freeman. 

"  There  must  have  been  a  fine  ooming  of  age  here^*  rejoined 
Triieman, 
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"  As  for  that,"  replied  Freeman,  "  comings  of  age  depend  in  a 
manner  upon  meat  and  drink.  They  ain't  in  noways  to  be  carried 
out  with  coffee  and  pipes.  Without  oxen  roasted  whole,  and 
broached  hogsheads,  they  ain't  in  a  manner  legal." 

A  horseman,  who  was  ahead  of  the  Emir  and  Tancred,  now 
began  beating  with  a  stick  on  two  small  tabors,  one  on  each  aide 
of  his  saddle,  and  thus  announced  to  those  who  were  already  on 
the  watch,  the  approach  of  their  lord.  It  was  some  time,  however, 
before  the  road,  winding  through  the  sycamore  trees  and  grada- 
ally  ascending,  brought  them  to  the  outworks  of  the  castle,  of 
which,  during  their  progress,  they  enjoyed  a  variety  of  views.  It 
was  a  very  extensive  pue,  in  excellent  condition,  and  apparently 
strongly  fortified.  A  number  of  men  in  showy  dresses  and  with 
ornamented  arms,  were  clustered  round  the  embattled  gateway, 
which  introduced  the  travellers  into  a  quadrangle  of  considerable 
size,  and  of  which  the  light  and  airy  style  pleasingly  and  suitably 
contrasted  with  the  sterner  and  more  massive  character  of  the 
exterior  walls.  A  fountain  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle 
which  was  surrounded  by  arcades.  Ranged  round  this  fountain, 
in  a  circle,  were  twenty  saddled  steeds  of  the  highest  race,  each 
held  by  a  groom,  and  each  attended  b^  a  man-at-arms.  All  pressed 
their  hands  to  their  hearts  as  the  Emir  entered,  but  with  a  gravity 
of  countenance  which  was  never  for  a  moment  disturbed.  Whe- 
ther their  presence  were  habitual,  or  only  for  the  occasion,  it  was 
unquestionably  impressive.  Here  the  travellers  dismounted,  and 
Fakredeen  ushered  Tancred  through  a  variety  of  saloons,  of  which 
the  furniture,  though  simple,  as  becomes  the  East,  was  luxurious, 
and,  of  its  kind,  superb ;  floors  of  mosaic  marbles,  bright  carpets, 
arabesque  ceiUn^,  walls  of  carved  cedar,  and  broad  divans  of  the 
richest  stuffs  of  Damascus. 

<<  And  this  divan  is  for  you,"  said  Fakredeen,  showing  Tancred 
into  a  chamber,  which  opened  upon  a  flower-garden,  shaded  by 
lemon  trees.  •<  I  am  proud  of  my  mirror,"  he  added,  with  some 
exultation,  as  he  called  Tancred  s  attention  to  a  large  French 
looking-glass,  the  only  one  in  Lebanon.  <'  And  this,"  added  Fak- 
redeen, leading  Tancred  through  a  suite  of  marble  chambers, 
"  this  is  your  bath." 

In  the  centre  of  one  chamber,  fed  by  a  perpetual  fountain,  was 
a  large  alabaster  basin,  the  edges  of  wnich  were  strewn  with 
flowers  just  culled.  The  chamber  was  entirely  of  porcelain;  a 
golden  flower  on  a  ground  of  delicate  green. 

•*  I  will  send  your  people  to  you,"  said  Fakredeen,  "but,  in  the 
meantime,  there  are  attendants  here  who  are,  perhaps,  more  used 
to  the  duty;"  and  so  saying,  he  clapped  his  nands,  and  several 
servants  appeared  bearing  baskets  of  curious  linen»  whiter  than 
the  snow  of  Lebanon,  And  a  variety  of  robes. 
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BOOK  V. 

CHAPTER  L 

It  has  been  long  decreed  that  no  poet  may  introdacc  the 
Phoenix.  Scylla  and  Gharybdis  are  both  successfully  avoided  eyen 
by  provincial  rhetoric.  The  performance  of  Hamlet  with  the  part 
of  Hamlet  omitted,  and  Mahomet's  unhappy  coffin — these  are 
illustrations  that  have  long  been  the  prerogative  of  dolts  and 
ddHards.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  tolerated  that  an  oasis 
should  be  met  with  anywhere  except  in  the  desert. 

We  sadly  lack  a  new  stock  or  public  images.  The  current 
similes,  if  not  absolutely  counterfeit,  are  quite  worn  out.  They 
have  no  intrinsic  value,  and  serve  onlv  as  counters  to  represent  the 
absence  of  ideas.  The  critics  should  really  call  them  in.  In  the 
good  old  days,  when  the  superscription  was  fresh,  and  the  mint 
mark  bright  upon  the  metal,  we  should  have  compared  the  friend- 
ship of  two  younfif  men  to  that  of  Damon  and  P^hlas.  These 
were  individuals  £en  still  well  known  in  polite  society.  If  their 
examples  have  ceased  to  influence,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
extinction  of  their  authority  has  been  the  consequence  of  compe- 
tition.    Our  enlightened  age  has  not  produced  them  auy  rivak. 

Of  all  the  differences  between  the  ancients  and  ourselves,  none 
more  striking  than  our  respective  ideas  of  friendship.     Grecian 
friendship  was  indeed  so  ethereal,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  its 
essential  qualities.    They  must  be  sought  rather  in  the  pa^es  of 
Plato  or  the  moral  essays  of  Plutarch  perhaps,  and  in  some  other 
books  not  quite  as  well  known^  but  not  less  interesting  and  curious. 
As  for  modem  friendship,  it  will  be  found  in  clubs.    It  is  riolent 
at  a  house  dinner,  fervent  in  a  cigar  shop,  full  of  devotion  at  a 
cricket  or  a  pigeon  match,  or  in  the  gathering  of  a  steeple  chase. 
The  nineteenth  century  is  not  entirely  sceptical  on  the  head  of 
friendship,  but  fears  'tis  rare.    A  man  may  have  friends,  but  then 
are  they  sincere  ones?    Do  not  they  abuse  you  behind  your  back, 
and  blackball  you  at  societies  where  they  have  had  the  honour  to 
propose  you?  It  might  nhilosophicallv  be  suggested  that  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  be  abused  behind  one's  back  than  to  one's  face ;  and, 
as  for  the  second  catastrophe,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  if 
the  sincere  friend  may  occasionally  put  a  successful  veto  on  your 
election,  he  is  always  ready  to  propose  you  again.    GeneraDy 
speaking,  among  sensible  persons,  it  would  seem  that  a  rich  man 
deems  that  friend  a  sincere  one  who  does  not  want  to  borrow  his 
money;  while,  among  the  less  favoured  with  fortune's  gifts,  the 
sincere  friend  is  generally  esteemed  to  be  the  indiridual  who  is 
ready  to  lend  it. 

As  we  must  not  compare  Tancred  and  Fakredeen  to  Damon  and 
Pythias,  and  as  we  cannot  easily  fiud  in  PaU  Mall  or  Park  Lane  a 
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parallel  more  modish,  we  must  be  content  to  say  that  yonth,  sym- 
pathy, and  occasion,  combined  to  create  between  them  that  inti- 
macy which  each  was  prompt  to  recognise  as  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  his  happiness,  and  which  the  young  Emir,  at  any  rate, 
was  persuaded  must  be  as  lasting  as  it  was  fervent  and  profound. 

Fakredeen  was  seen  to  great  advantage  among  his  mountains. 
He  was  an  object  of  univer^  regard,  and,  anxious  to  maintain  the 
repute  of  which  he  was  proud,  and  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of 
his  futfire  power,  it  seemed  that  he  was  always  in  a  gracious  and 
engaging  position.  Brilliant,  sumptuous,  and  hospitable,  always 
doing  something  kind,  or  saying  something  that  pleased,  the 
Emirs  and  She^s,  both  Maronite  and  Druse,  were  proud  of  the 
princely  scion  of  their  greatest  house,  and  hastened  to  repair  to 
Ganobia,  where  they  were  welcome  to  ride  any  of  his  two  hundred 
steeds,  feast  on  his  flocks,  quaff  his  golden  wine  of  Lebanon,  or 
smoke  the  delicate  tobaccoes  of  his  celebrated  slopes. 

As  for  Tancred,  his  life  was  novel,  interesting,  and  exciting. 
The  mountain  breezes  soon  restored  his  habitual  health ;  his  wound, 
entirely  healed;  each  day  brought  new  scenes,  new  objects,  new 
characters,  and  there  was  ever  at  his  side  a  captivating  companion^ 
who  lent  additional  interest  to  all  he  saw  and  heard  by  perpetually 
dwelling  on  the  great  drama  which  they  were  preparing,  and  in^ 
which  eJl  these  personages  and  circumstances  were  to  perform 
their  part  and  advance  their  purpose. 

At  this  moment  Fakredeen  proposed  to  himself  two  objects :  th^ 
first  was  to  bring  together  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  mountain^ 
both  Maronite  and  Druse,  and  virtually  to  carry  into  effect  at 
Oanobia,  that  reconciliation  between  the  two  races  which  had  beeUi 
formally  effected  at  Beiroot,  in  the  preceding  month  of  June,  by 
the  diplomatic  interference  of  the  great  powers,  and  through  the 
signature  of  certain  articles  of  peace  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
l£s  second  object  was  to  increase  his  already  considerable  influ- 
ence with  these  personages,  by  exhibiting  to  them,  as  his  guest 
and  familiar  friend,  an  English  prince,  whose  presence  could  only 
be  accounted  for  by  duties  too  grave  for  ordinary  envoys,  and  who 
was  understood  to  represent,  in  their  fullest  sense,  the  wealth  and 
authority  of  the  richest  and  most  potent  of  nations. 

The  credulous  air  of  Syria  was  favourable  to  the  great  mystifi- 
cation in  which  Lord  Montacute  was  an  unconscious  agent.  It 
was  as  fully  believed  in  the  mountain,  by  all  the  Habeishes  and  the 
Eldadahs,  the  Kazins  and  the  Elvasuds,  the  Elheires  and  the 
Haidars,  great  Maronite  families,  as  well  as  by  the  Druse  Djinblats 
and  their  rivals  the  House  of  Tezbeck,  or  the  House  of  Talhook». 
or  the  House  of  Abuneked,  that  the  brother  of  the  Queen  of 
England  was  a  guest  at  Canobia  as  it  was*  in  the  stony  wilderness 
of  Petrsea.  Ahmet  Easlan  the  Druse  and  Butros  ELerauney  the 
Maronite,  who  agreed  upon  no  other  point,  were  resolved  on  this. 
And  was  it  wonderful,  for  Butros  had  already  received  privately 
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two  hundred  mnskets  since  the  arriyal  of  Tanered,  and  Banian  bad 
been  promised  in  eonfidenoe  a  slice  of  the  impending  English  loan 
by  Falcredeen? 

The  extraordinary  attention,  almost  homage,  which  tJie  Emir 
paid  his  guest,  entirely  authorised  these  convictions,  although  they 
could  justify  no  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Tancred.  The  natural 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  indeed,  and  his  constitutional  reserre 
recoiled  from  the  state  and  ceremony  with  which  he  found  himself 
frequently  surrounded  and  too  often  treated ;  but  Fakredeen  pe- 
remptorily stopped  his  remonstrances  by  assuring  him  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  country,  and  that  every  one  present  would  he 
offended  if  a  guest  of  distinction  were  not  entertained  with  this 
extreme  respect.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  against  the  custonra  of 
a  country  with  which  you  are  not  acquainted,  but  coming  home 
one  day  nrom  a  hawking  party,  a  large  assembly  of  the  moat  influ- 
ential chieftains,  Fakredeen  mmself  bounding  on  a  Kochlam  steed, 
and  arrayed  in  a  dress  that  would  have  become  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, Tancred  about  to  dismount,  the  Lord  of  Oanobia  pushed 
forward,  and,  springing  from  his  saddle,  insisted  on  holding  the 
stirrup  of  Lord  Montacute.  , 

**  I  cannot  permit  this,"  said  Tancred,  reddening  and  keeping  ^ 
his  fleat. 

**  If  you  do  not,  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  will  not  take  it  as 
a  personal  insult,**  said  the  Emir,  speaking  rapidly  between  his 
teeth,  yet  affecting  to  smile.  <<  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
mountain  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years." 

^'Verv  strange,"  thought  Tancted,  as  he  complied  and  dia- 
mounted. 

All  Syria,  from  Gaza  to  the  Euphrates,  is  feudal.  The  system, 
generally  prevalent,  flourishes  in  the  mountain  region  even  with 
intenseness.  An  attempt  to  destroy  feudalism  occasioned  the 
revolt  against  the  Egyptians  in  1840,  and  drove  Mehemet  Ali  from 
the  country  which  had  cost  him  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
Ever^  disorder  that  has  subsequently  occurred  in  Syria  since  the 
Turkish  restoration  may  be  traced  to  some  officious  interposition 
or  hostile  encroachment  in  this  respect.  The  lands  of  Lebanon 
are  divided  into  fifteen  Mookatas,  or  feudal  provinces,  and  the 
rights  of  the  mookatadgis,  or  landlords,  in  these  provinces,  are 
power  of  punishment  not  extending  to  death,  service  in  war,  and 
labour  in  peace,  and  the  collection  of  the  imperial  revenue  from 
the  population,  who  are  in  fact  their  vassals,  on  which  they  receive 
a  percentage  from  the  Porte.  The  administration  of  police,  <rf 
the  revenue,  and  indeed  the  whole  internal  government  of  Lebanon, 
aire  in  the  hands  of  the  mookatadgis,  or  rather  of  the  most  power- 
ful individuals  of  this  dass,  who  bear  the  titles  of  Emirs  and 
Sheikhs,  some  of  whom  are  proprietors  to  a  very  great  extent,  • 
and  many  of  whom,  in  point  of  race  and  antiquity  cf  established 
family,  are  superior  to  the  aristocracy  of  Europe. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  founders  of  this  priyileged  and  terri- 
torial class,  whatever  may  be  the  present  creeds  of  its  members, 
Moslemin,  Moronite,  or  Druse,  were  the  old  Arabian  conquerors 
of  Syria.  The  Turks,  conquerors  in  their  turn,  Laye  succeeded  in 
some  degree  in  the  plain  to  the  estates  and  immunities  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  first  caliphs,  but  the  Ottomans  never  substantially 
prevailed  in  the  Highlands,  and  their  authority  has  been  recog- 
nised mainly  hj  management,  and  as  a  convenient  compromise 
amid  the  rivalries  of  so  many  local  ambitions. 

Always  conspicuous  among  the  great  families  of  the  Lebanon, 
dui'ing  the  last  century  and  a  half  pre-eminent,  has  been  the  house 
of  Shehaab ;  possessing  entirely  one  of  the  provinces,  and  widely 
disseminated  and  powerfully  endowed  in  several  of  the  others. 
Since  the  commencem'^.nt  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  virtual 
sovereignty  of  the  couutry  has  been  exercised  bv  a  prince  of  this 
family,  under  the  title  of  Chief  Emir.  The  chiefs  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent races  have  kissed  the  hand  of  a  Shehaab ;  he  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  could  proclaim  war  and  confer  honours.  Of  all 
this  family,  none  were  so  supreme  as  the  Emir  Bescheer,  who 
governed  Lebanon  during  the  Egyptian  invasion,  and  to  whose 
subdolous  career  and  its  consequences  we  have  already  referred. 
When  the  Turks  triumphed  in  1840,  the  Emir  Bescheer  was 
deposed,  and  with  his  sons  sent  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  The 
Porte,  warned  at  that  time  by  the  too  easy  iirvasion  of  Syria  and 
the  imminent  peril  which  it  had  escaped,  wished  itself  to  assume 
the  government  of  Lebanon,  and  to  garrison  the  passes  vrith  its 
troops ;  but  the  Christian  powers  would  not  consent  to  this  proi>o- 
sition,  and  therefore  Kassim  Shehaab  was  called  to  the  Chief 
Emirate.  Acted  upon  by  the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  Kassim, 
who  was  a  Christiiui  Shehaab,  countenanced  the  attempts  of  his 
holiness  to  destroy  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  Druse  mookatadgis, 
while  those  of  the  Maronites  were  to  be  retamed.  This  produced 
the  civil  war  of  1841  in  Lebanon,  which  so  perplexed  and  scandaUsed 
England,  and  which  was  triumphantly  appealed  to  by  France  as 
indubitable  eridence  of  the  weakness  and  unpopularity  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  fruitlessness  of  our  previous  interference.  The 
Turks  had  as  Uttle  to  do  with  it  as  M.  Guizot  or  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ;  but  so  limited  is  our  knowledge  upon  these  subjects,  that  the 
cry  was  successful,  and  many  who  had  warmly  supported  the 
English  minister  during  the  prerious  year,  and  probably  in  equal 
ignorance  of  the  real  merits  of  the  question,  began  now  to  shake 
weir  heads  and  fear  that  we  had  perhaps  been  too  precipitate. 

The  Porte  adroitly  took  advantage  of  the  general  anarchy  to 
enforce  the  expediency  of  its  original  proposition,  to  which  the 
great  powers,  however,  would  not  assent.  Kassim  was  deposed, 
after  a  reign  of  a  few  months,  amid  burning  viUages  and  their 
slaughtered  inhabitants ;  and,  as  the  Porte  was  resolved  not  to  try 
aoo&er  Shehaab^  and  the  great  powers  were  resolyed  not  to  trust 
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the  Porte,  diplomacy  was  obliged  again  to  interfere,  and  undertake 
to  provide  Lebanon  with  a  government. 

It  was  the  interest  of  two  parties,  whose  co-operation  was  highly 
essential  to  the  setUement  of  this  Question,  to  prevent  the  desired 
adjustment,  and  these  were  the  Tursish  government  and  the  family 
of  Shehaab  and  their  numerous  adherents.  Anarchy  was  an  argu- 
ment in  the  mouth  of  each,  that  the  Lebanon  must  be  governed  by 
the  Porte,  or  that  there  never  could  be  tranquillity  without  a 
Shehaab  prince.  The  Porte  in  general  contented  itself  with  being 
'  passive  and  watching  the  fray,  while  the  agents  of  the  CTeat  powers 
planned  and  promulgated  their  scheme  of  polity.  The  Shehaabs 
were  more  active,  and  their  efforts  were  greatly  assisted  by  the 
European  project  which  was  announced. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  administrative  design  was  the 
institution  of  two  governors  of  Lebanon,  called  Caimacams,  one 
of  whom  was  to  be  a  Maronite  and  govern  the  Maronites,  and  the 
other  a  Druse  and  govern  his  fellow-countrymen.  Superficially, 
this  seemed  fair  enough,  but  reduced  into  practice  the  machinery 
would  not  work.  For  instance,  the  populations  in  many  places 
were  blended.  Was  a  Druse  Caimacam  to  govern  the  Christians 
in  his  district  ?  Was  the  government  of  the  two  Caimacams  to 
be  sectarian  or  geographical?  Should  the  Christian  Caimacam 
govern  all  the  Christians,  and  the  Druse  Caimacam  govern  all  the 
Druses  of  the  Lebanon?  Or  should  the  Christian  Caimacam 
govern  the  Christian  Mookatas,  as  well  as  such  Druses  as  lived 
mixed  with  the  Christians  in  the  Christian  Mookatas,  and  tha 
Druse  Caimacam  in  the  Druse  country  exercise  the  same  rights  ? 

Hence  arose  the  terras  of  mixed  Druses  and  mixed  Christians ; 
mixed  Druses,  meaning  Druses  living  in  the  Christian  country, 
and  mixed  Christians  those  living  in  the  Druse  country.  Such 
was  tlie  origin  of  the  mixed  population  question,  which  entirely 
upset  the  project  of  Downing  Street;  happy  spot  where  they 
draw  up  constitutions  for  Syria  and  treaties  for  China  with  the 
same  self-complacency  and  the  same  success ! 

Downing  Street  (1842)  decided  upon  the  sectarian  government 
of  the  Lebanon.  It  v.-as  simple,  and  probably  satisfactory — to 
Exeter  Hall ;  but  Downing  Street  was  quite  unaware,  or  had 
quite  forgotten,  that  the  feudal  system  prevailed  throughout 
Lebanon.  The  Christians  in  tlie  Druse  districts  were  vassab  of 
Druse  lords.  The  direct  rule  of  a  Christian  Caimacam  was  an 
infringement  on  all  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Djinblats  and  Ye«- 
becks,  of  the  Talhooks  and  the  Abdel-Maleks.  It  would  be 
equally  fatal  to  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Christian  chiefs,  the 
Kazins  and  the  Eldadahs,  the  Elheires  and  the  El  Dahers,  as  re- 
garded their  Druse  tenantry,  unless  the  impossible  plan  of  the 
Eatriarch  of  the  Maronites,  which  had  already  produced  a  civil  war, 
ad  been  adopted.  Diplomacy,  therefore,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
at  length  succeeding  in  uniting  the  whole  population  of  Lebanon 
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in  one  harmoniooa  action^  but  unfortunatelj  against  its  own 
project. 

The  Shehaab  party  availed  themselves  of  these  circumstances 
with  great  dexterity  and  vigour.  The  party  was  powerful. 
The  whole  of  the  Maronites,  a  population  or  more  than  150,000, 
were  enrolled  in  their  ranks.  The  Emir  Bescheer  was  of  their 
faith ;  so  was  the  unfortunate  Kassim.  True,  there  were  several 
Shehaab  princes  who  were  Moslemin,  but  they  might  become 
Christians,  and  they  were  not  Druses,  at  least  only  two  or 
three  of  them.  The  Maronite  clergy  exercised  an  unquestioned 
influence  over  their  flocks.  It  was  powerfully  organized:  a 
patriarch,  numerous  monasteries,  nine  prelates,  and  an  active 
country  priesthood. 

Previously  to  the  civil  war  of  1841,  the  feeling  of  the  Druses 
had  been  universally  in  favour  of  the  Shehaabs.  The  peril  in 
which  feudalism  was  placed  revived  their  ancient  sentiments.  A 
Shehaab  committee  was  appointed,  with  perpetual  sittings  at  Deir 
£1  Elamar,  the  most  considerable  place  m  the  Lebanon,  and 
although  it  was  chiefly  composed  of  Christians,  there  were  several 
Druses  at  least  in  correspondence  with  it.  But  the  most  re- 
markable institution  which  occurred  about  this  time  (1844)  was 
that  of  "  YouNO  Stria."  It  flourishes :  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage of  Lebanon,  there  is  a  band  of  youth  who  acknowledge  the 
title,  and  who  profess  nationalitv  as  their  object,  though,  behind 
that  plea,  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Shehaab  generally 
peeps  out. 

Downing  Street,  frightened,  gave  up  sectarian  diplomacy,  and 
announced  the  adoption  of  the  geographical  principle  of  govern- 
ment. The  Druses,  now  that  their  feudal  privileges  were  secured, 
cooled  in  their  ardour  for  nationality.  The  Shehaabs,  on  the 
other  hand,  finding  that  the  Druses  were  not  to  be  depended  on, 
changed  their  note.  ''  Is  it  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  that  a 
Christian  should  be  governed  by  a  Druse  ?  Were  it  a  Moslem  one 
might  bear  it — ^these  things  will  happen;  but  a  Druse,  who 
adores  a  golden  calf,  worshippers  of  Eblis  I— one  might  as  well  be 
governed  by  a  Jew." 

The  Maronite  patriarch  sent  200,000  piastres  to  his  children  to 
buy  arms ;  the  superior  of  the  convent  of  Maashmooshi  forwarded 
little  less,  saying  it  was  much  better  to  spend  their  treasure  in 
helping  the  Christians  than  in  keeping  it  to  be  plundered  by  the 
Druses.  Bishop  Tubia  gave  his  bond  for  a  round  sum,  but  after- 
wards recalled  it ;  Bishop  Joseph  Djezini  came  into  Sidon  with 
his  pockets  full,  and  told  the  people  that  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Shehaab  would  soon  be  at  their  head,  but  explained  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  that  he  went  thither  merelv  to  distribute  charity. 

In  this  state  of  aflVdrs,  in  May,  1845,  tne  civil  war  broke  out. 
The  Christians  attacked  the  Druses  in  several  districts  on  the  same 
day.    The  attack  was  unprovoked,  and  eventually  unsuccessful. 
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Twenty  Tillages  were  seen  burning  at  the  same  time  from  Beiroot. 
The  Druses  repulsed  the  Christians  and  punished  them  sharply  ; 
the  Turkish  troops,  at  the  instigation  of  the  European  authorities, 
marched  into  the  mountain  and  vigorously  interfered.  The 
Maronites  did  not  show  as  much  courage  in  the  field  as  in  the 
standing  committee  at  Deir  el  Kamar,  but  several  of  the  Shehaab 
princes  who  headed  them,  especially  the  Emir  Kais,  maintained 
the  reputation  of  their  house  and  displayed  a  brilliant  courag^e. 
The  Emir  Fakredeen  was  at  Canobia  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak, 
which,  as  it  often  happens,  though  not  unpremeditated,  was  un- 
expected. He  marched  to  the  scene  of  action  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and,  when  he  found  that  Kaia  had  been  outflanked  and 
repulsed,  that  the  Maronites  were  disheartened  in  proportion  to 
their  previous  vanity  and  insolence,  and  that  the  Turkuh  forces 
had  interfered,  he  assumed  the  character  of  mediator.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  circumstances  and  the  alarm  of  all  parties  at  the 
conjuncture  and  its  yet  unascertained  consequences,  he  obtained 
for  the  Maronites  a  long-promised  indemnity  from  the  Porte  for 
the  ravages  of  the  Druses  in  the  civil  war  of  1841,  which  the 
Druses  had  been  unable  to  pay,  on  condition  that  they  should 
accept  the  geographical  scheme  of  government ;  and,  having 
signed,  with  other  Emirs  and  Sheikhs,  the  ten  articles  of  peace, 
he  departed,  as  we  have  seen,  on  that  visit  to  Jerusalem,  which 
exercised  such  control  over  the  career  of  Lord  Montacute^  and 
led  to  such  strange  results  and  such  singular  adventures. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Galloped  up  the  winding  steep  of  Canobia  the  Sheikh  Said 
Djinblat,  one  of  the  most  popular  chieftains  of  the  Druses — ^very 
amiable  and  brave,  trustworthy  and  soft-mannered.  Four  of  his 
cousins  rode  after  him :  he  came  from  his  castle  of  Mooktara, 
which  was  not  distant.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  teiSl 
and  lithe ;  enveloped  in  a  bomous  which  shrouded  his  dark  eye, 
hLi  white  turban,  and  his  gold-embroidered  vests ;  his  long  lance 
was  couched  in  its  rest,  as  he  galloped  up  the  winding  steep  of 
Canobia. 

Came  slowly,  on  steeds  dark  as  night,  up  the  winding  steep  of 
Canobia,  with  a  company  of  twenty  men  on  foot,  armed  with 
muskets  and  handjars,  the  two  ferocious  brothers  Abuneked, 
Nasif  and  Hamood.  Pale  is  the  cheek  of  the  daughters  of  Maron 
at  the  fell  name  of  Abuneked.  The  Abunckeds  were  the  Druse 
lords  of  the  town  of  Deir  el  Kamar,  where  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Christian.  When  the  patriarch  tried  to  deprive 
the  Druses  of  their  feudal  rights,  the  Abunekeds  attacked  and 
sacked  their  own  town  of  Deir  el  Kamar.      Tlie  civil  war  beiBg 
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terminated,  and  it  being  agreed,  in  the  settlement  of  the*  indem- 
nities from  the  Druses  to  the  Maronites,  that  all  plunder  still  in 
possession  of  the  plunderers  should  be  restored,  Nasif  Abuueked 
said,  **  I  have  fire  nundred  silver  horns,  and  each  of  them  I  took 
from  the  head  of  a  Christian  woman.     Come  and  fetch  them." 

But  all  this  is  forgotten  now ;  and  least  of  all  should  it  be  remem- 
bered by  the  meek-looking  individual  who  is  at  this  moment  about 
to  ascend  the  winding  steep  of  Canobia.  Biding  on  a  mule,  clad 
in  a  coarse  brown  woollen  dress,  in  Italy  or  Spain  we  should  es- 
teem him  a  simple  Capuchin,  but  in  truUi  he  is  a  prelate,  and  a 
prelate  of  ^reat  power  ;  Bishop  Nicodemus,  to  wit,  prime  councillor 
of  the  patriarch,  and  chief  prompter  of  those  measures  that  ocea* 
sioned  the  civil  war  of  1841.  A  single  sacristan  walks  behind  him 
— his  only  retinue,  and  befitting  his  limited  resources;  but  the 
Marouite  prelate  is  recompensed  by  universal  respect ;  his  vanity 
is  perpetually  gratified,  and,  when  he  appears,  Sheikh  and  peasant 
are  alike  proud  to  kiss  the  hand  which  his  reverence  is  ever  prompt 
to  extend. 

Placed  on  a  more  eminent  stage,  and  called  upon  to  control 
larger  circumstances,  Bishop  Nicodemus  might  have  rivalled  the 
Bishop  of  Autun :  so  fertile  was  he  in  resource,  and  so  intuitive 
was  his  knowledge  of  men.  As  it  was,  he  wasted  his  genius  in 
mountain  squabbles,  and  in  regulating  the  discipline  of  liis  little 
church:  suspending  priests,  interdicting   monks,  and  inflicting 

?ublic  penance  on  the  laity.  He  rather  resembled  De  Betz  than 
'alleyrand,  for  he  was  naturally  turbulent  and  intriguing.  He 
could  under  no  circumstances  let  well  alone.  He  was  a  thorough 
Syrian,  at  once  subtile  and  imaginative.  Attached  to  tho  house 
of  Shehaab  by  policy,  he  was  devoted  to  Fakredeen  as  much  by 
sympathy  as  interest,  and  had  contrived  the  secret  mission  of  Arch- 
bishop Murad  to  Europe,  which  had  so  much  perplexed  M.  Guizot, 
Lord  Cowley,  and  Lord  Aberdeen ;  and  which  finally,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  same  Bishop  Nicodemus,  Fakredeen  had  dis- 
owned. 

Came  caracoling  up  the  winding  steep  of  Canobia  a  troop  of 
horsemen,  showily  attired,  and  ridinp:  steeds  that  danced  in  the 
sunny  air.  Tliese  were  the  princes  Kais  and  Abdullah  Shehaab, 
and  Francis  £1  Kazin,whom  the  Levantines  called  Caseno,  and  the 
principal  members  of  the  Young  Syria  party ;  some  of  them  beard- 
less Sheikhs,  but  all  choicely  mounted,  and  each  holding  on  his 
wrist  a  falcon ;  for  this  was  the  first  day  of  the  year  that  they  might 
fly.  But  those  who  cared  not  to  seek  a  quarry  in  the  parti'idge  or 
the  "gazelle,  might  find  the  wild  boar  or  track  the  panther  in  the 
spacious  woods  of  Canobia. 

And  the  Druse  chief  of  the  house  of  Djczbek,  who  for  five  hun- 
dred years  had  never  yielded  precedence  to  the  house  of  Djinblat, 
and  Sheikli  Fohour  Kang6,  who  since  the  civil  war  had  never 
smoked  a  pipe  with  a  Maronite,  but  who  now  gave  the  salaam  of 
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peace  to  the  crowds  of  Habeishs  and  Dahdahes  who  passed  bj  ;  and 
Butros  Keramy,  the  nephew  of  the  i)atriarch,  himself  a  greaJk 
Sheikh,  who  innaled  his  nar^iUy  as  he  rode,  and  who  looked  to  the 
skies  and  puffed  forth  his  smoke  whenever  he  met  a  son  of  Eblia  ; 
and  the  house  of  Talhook,  and  the  house  of  Abdel-Malek,and  a  swarm 
of  Elvasuds,  and  Elheires,  and  £1  Dahers,  Emirs  and  Sheikhs  on 
their  bounding  steeds,  and  musketeers  on  foot,  with  their  Ugbt 
jackets  and  bare  legs  and  wooden  sandals,  and  black  slaves,  carry- 
ing vases  and  tubes — everywhere  a  brilliant  and  animated  muld- 
tude,  and  all  mounting  the  winding  steep  of  Oanobiu. 

The  great  court  of  the  castle  was  crowded  with  men  and  horses, 
and  fifty  mouths  at  once  were  drinking  at  the  central  basin ;  the 
arcades  were  full  of  Sheikhs,  smoking  and  squatted  on  their  car- 
pets, which  in  gener^  they  had  spread  in  this  locality  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  more  formal  saloons,  whose  splendid  divans  rather 
embarrassed  them;  though  even  these  chambers  were  well  at- 
tended, the  guests  principally  seated  on  the  marble  floors  covered 
with  their  small  bright  carpets.  The  domain  immediately  around 
the  castle  was  also  crowded  with  human  beings.  The  moment 
any  one  arrived,  his  steed  was  stabled  or  picketed ;  his  attendants 
spread  his  carpet,  sought  food  for  him,  which  was  promptly  fur- 
nished, with  coffee  and  sherbets,  and  occasionally  wine;  and 'when 
he  had  sufficiently  refreshed  himself  he  lighted  his  nargilly.  Everv- 
where  there  was  a  murmur,  but  no  uproar — a  stir,  but  no  tnmult. 
And  what  was  most  remarkable  amid  these  spears  and  sabres^ 
these  muskets,  handjars,  and  poniards,  was  the  sweet  and  perpe- 
tually recurring  Syrian  salutation  of  "  Peace." 

Fakredeen,  moving  about  in  an  immense  turban,  of  the  most 
national  and  unreformed  style,  and  covered  with  costly  shawls  and 
arms  flaming  with  jewels,  recognised  and  welcomed  every  one. 
He  accosted  Druse  and  Maronite  with  equal  cordiality,  talked 
much  with  Said  Djinblat,  whom  he  speciaUy  wished  to  gain,  and 
lent  one  of  his  choicest  steeds  to  the  Djezbek,  that  he  might  not 
be  offended.  The  Talhook  and  the  Abdel-Malek  could  not  be 
jealous  of  the  Habeish  and  the  Eldadah.  He  kissed  the  hand  of 
Bishop  Nicodemus,  but  then  he  sent  his  own  nargilly  to  the  Emir 
Ahmet  Raslan,  who  was  Caimacam  of  the  Druses. 

In  this  strange  and  splendid  scene,  Tancred,  dressed  in  a  velvet 
shooting-jacket  built  in  St.  James'  Street  and  a  wide-awake  which 
had  been  purchased  at  Bellamont  market,  and  leaning  on  a  rifle 
which  was  the  masterpiece  of  Purday,  was  not  perhaps  the  least 
interesting  personage.  The  Emirs  and  Sheikhs,  notwithstanding 
the  powers  of  dissimulation  for  which  the  Orientals  are  renowned, 
their  habits  of  self-restraint,  and  their  rooted  principle  never  to 
seem  surprised  about  anything,  lave  a  weakness  in  respecfc  to 
arms.  After  eyeing  Tancred  for  n  considerable  time  with  imper- 
turbable countenances,  Francis  11  Kazin  sent  to  Fakredeen  to 
know  whether  the  English  prince  would  favour  them  by  shooting 
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«&  eagle.  This  broke  the  ice,  and  Fakredeen  came,  and  soon  the 
rifle  was  in  the  hands  of  Francis  El  Kazin.  Sheikh  Said  Djinblat, 
who  would  have  died  rather  than  hare  noticed  the  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  Tancred,  could  not  resist  examining^  it  when  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  brother  Sheikh.  Kais  Shehaab,  several  Habeishes 
and  Eldadahs,  gathered  round ;  exclamations  of  wonder  and  admi- 
ration arose ;  sundry  asseverations  that  God  was  great,  followed. 

Freeman  and  Trueman,  who  were  at  hand,  were  summoned  to 
show  their  lord's  double-barrelled  gun,  and  his  pistols  with  hair- 
triggers.  This  they  did,  with  that  stupid  composiire  and  dogged 
conceit  which  distinguish  English  servants  in  situations  which  must 
elicit  from  all  other  persons  some  ebullition  of  feeling.  Exchang- 
ing between  themselves  glances  of  contempt  at  the  lords  of  Leba- 
non, who  were  ignorant  of  what  everybody  knows,  they  exhibited 
the  arms  without  the  slightest  interest  or  anxiety  to  make  the 
Sheikhs  comprehend  them ;  till  Tancred,  mortified  at  their  bru- 
tality, himself  interfered,  and,  having  already  no  inconsiderable 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country,  though,  from  his  reserve, 
Fakredeen  little  suspected  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  ex- 
plained felicitously  to  his  companions  the  process  of  the  arms ;  and 
then  taking  his  rifle,  and  stepping  out  upon  the  terrace,  he  levelled 
his  piece  at  a  heron  which  was  soaring  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  yards,  and  brought  the  bird  down  amid  the  applause 
both  of  Maronite  and  Druse. 

"  He  is  sent  here,  I  understand,"  said  Butros  Keramy,  "  to  ascer- 
tain for  the  Queen  of  the  English  whether  the  countiy  is  in  favour 
of  the  Shehaabs.  Could  yon  believe  it,  but  I  was  told  yesterday  at 
Deir  el  Kamar,  that  the  English  consul  has  persuaded  the  Queen 
that  even  the  patriarch  was  against  the  Shehaabs?" 

<<  Is  it  possible  ?*  said  Rafael  Farah,  a  Maronite  of  the  house  of 
Eldadah.  **  It  must  be  the  Druses  who  circulate  these  enormous 
falsehoods." 

" Hush!"  said  Young  Sjrria,  in  the  shape  of  Francis  El  Kazin, 
^Hhere  is  no  longer  Maronite  or  Druse:  we  are  all  Syrians — ^we 
are  brothers." 

**  Then  a  good  many  of  mj  brothers  are  sons  of  Eblis,"  said 
Butros  Keramy.    ^  I  hope  he  is  not  my  father." 

^  Truly,  I  should  like  to  see  the  mountain  without  the  Maronite 
nation,"  said  Rafael  Farah.  <*That  would  be  a  year  without  rain." 
<<  And  mightjr  things  your  Maronite  nation  has  done  I"  rejoined 
Francis  El  Kazin.  **  If  there  had  been  the  Syrian  nation  instead 
of  the  Maronite  nation,  and  the  Druse  nation^  and  half  a  dozen 
other  nations  besides,  instead  of  being  conquered  by  Egypt  in 
1832,  we  should  have  conquered  Egypt  ourselves  lon^  ago  and 
have  held  it  for  our  farm.  We  have  done  mighty  thmgs  truly 
with  our  Maronite  nation ! " 

"  To  hear  an  El  Kazin  speak  against  the  Maronite  nation  1"  ex- 
claimed Rafael  Farah,  with  a  look  of  horror — "a  nation  that  has 
two  hundred  conyents  1" 
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''And  a  patriarch/'  said  Batros  Keramj,  ^  yeiy  much  respected 
even  by  the  Pope  of  Rome." 

"  And  who  were  disarmed  like  sheep/'  said  Francis. 

"  Not  because  we  were  beaten/'  said  Batros,  who  was  brave  enongb. 

^  We  were  persuaded  to  that/'  said  Rafael. 

^By  our  monks/'  said  Francis — ^the  convents  you  are  so 
proud  of.'* 

"  They  were  deceived  by  sons  of  Eblis,"  said  Butroe.  •*  I  never 
gave  up  my  arms.  I  have  some  pieces  now,  that,  although  they 
are  not  as  fine  as  those  of  the  English  prince,  could  pick  a  son  ctf 
£bUs  off  behind  a  rock,  whether  he  be  Egyptian  or  Druse." 

"  Hush  I "  said  Francis  £1  Kazin.  '<  You  love  our  hoaty  Batros ; 
these  are  not  words  that  will  please  him        " 

^Or  me,  my  children,"  said  Bishop  Nicodemus.  ^This  is  a 
great  day  for  Syria !  to  find  the  chiefs  of  both  nations  assembled 
at  the  castle  of  a  Shehaab.  Why  am  I  here  but  to  preach  peace 
and  love?  And  Butros  Keramy,  my  friend,  my  dearly  b^oved 
brother  Butros — if  you  wish  to  please  the  patruu^ch,  your  unde, 
who  loves  you  so  weU,  you  will  no  longer  call  Druses  sons  of  Bblis." 

"  What  are  we  to  call  them?"  asked  Rafael  Farah,  pettishly. 

''Brothers/'  replied  Bishop  Nicodemus — ^<< misguided,  bat  still 
brothers.  This  is  not  a  moment  for  brawls,  when  the  great  Qaeen 
of  the  English  has  sent  hither  her  own  brother  to  witness  the  con- 
cord of  the  mountain." 

Now  arose  the  sound  of  tabors,  beaten  without  any  attempt  at 
a  tune^  but  with  unremitting  monotony,  then  the  barking  of  many 
dogs,  more  distant.  There  was  a  bustle.  Many  Sheikhs  slowly 
rose ;  their  followers  rushed  about ;  some  looked  at  their  musket 
locks,  some  poised  their  pikes  and  spears,  some  unsheathed  their 
hancyars,  examined  their  edge,  and  then  returned  them  to  their 
sheaui.  Those  who  were  in  the  interior  of  the  castle  came  crowd- 
ing into  the  great  court,  which,  in  turn,  noured  forth  its  current 
of  population  into  the  table-land  about  tne  castle.  Here,  held 
by  grooms,  or  picketed,  were  many  steeds.  The  mares  of  the 
Emir  Fakredeen  were  Icjd  about  by  his  black  slaves.  Many  of  the 
Sheikhs  mounted,  prepared  for  the  pastime  that  awaited  them. 

There  was  to  be  a  grand  chase  m  the  oak  forest,  through  part 
of  which  Tancred  had  already  travelled,  and  which  spread  over  a 
portion  of  the  plain  and  the  low  hilly  country  that  encompassed  it  * 
Three  parties,  respectively  led  by  the  Emir  Fakredeen,  and  the 
Caimacams  of  the  two  nations,  were  to  penetrate  into  this  forest 
at  different  and  distant  points,  so  that  the  sport  was  spread  over  a 
rarfthce  of  many  miles.  The  heads  of  the  great  hott.«ies  of  both 
nations  accompanied  the  Emir  of  Gaaobia;  their  relatives  and 
followers,  by  the  exertions  of  Francis  El  Kazin  and  Young  Syria, 
were  in  general  so  distributed,  that  the  Maronites  were  jxader  the 
oommand  of  the  Emir  Raslan,  the  Druse  Caimacam,  while  the 
Druses  followed  the  Emir  Haidar.    This  great  hunting  party  c 
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sisted  of  more  than  eight  hundred  persons,  about  half  of  whom  were 
mounted,  but  all  were  armed ;  even  those  who  held  the  dogs  in  leash 
were  entitled  to  join  in  the  sport  with  the  same  freedom  as  the 
proudest  Sheikh.  The  three  leaders  having  mounted  and  bowed 
fi^acefuUj  to  each  other,  the  cavalcades  separated  and  descended 
into  the  plain.  The  moment  they  reached  the  level  country,  the 
horsemen  shouted  and  dispersed,  galloping  in  fdl  directions,  and  many 
of  them  throwing  their  spears ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  they  had  cof- 
lected  again  under  their  respective  leaders,  and  the  three  distinct 
bodies,  each  a  moving  and  many-coloured  mass,  might  be  observed 
from  the  castled  heights,  each  instant  diminishing  in  size  and 
lustre,  until  they  vanished  at  different  points  in  the  distance,  and 
were  lost  amid  the  shades  of  the  forest.^ 

For  many  hours  throughout  this  region  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  firing  of  guns,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  shoutmg  of  men ;  not 
a  human  being  was  visible,  except  some  groups  of  women  in  the 
Tillages,  with  veils  suspended  on  immense  silver  horns,  like  our 
female  head-gear  of  the  middle  ages.  By-and-bye,  figures  were 
seen  stealing  forth  from  the  forest,  men  on  foot,  <Mie  or  two,  then 
larger  parties ;  some  reposed  on  the  plain,  some  returned  to  the 
villages,  some  re-ascended  the  windinfi"  steeps  of  Ganobia.  ^  The 
firing,  the  shouting,  the  barking  haa  become  more  occasional. 
Now  a  wearied  horseman  picked  his  slow  way  over  the  plain ;  then 
came  forth  a  brighter  companjr,  still  bounding  along.  And  now 
they  issued,  but  slowly  and  m  small  parties,  from  various  and 
opposite  quarters  of  the  woodland.  A  great  detachment,  in  a 
certain  order,  were  then  observed  to  cross  the  plain  and  approach 
the  castle.  The^  advanced  very  gradually,  for  most  of  them  were 
on  foot,  and,  joming  together,  evidently  carried  burdens;  they 
were  preceded  and  followed  by  a  guard  of  cavalry.  Soon  it  might 
be  perceived  that  the  produce  of  the  chase  was  arriving :  twenty- 
five  wild  boars  carried  on  litters  of  green  branches ;  innumerable 
gazelles  borne  by  their  victors ;  transfixed  by  four  spears,  and 
cai^ried  by  four  men,  a  hyena. 

Not  very  louff  f^er  this  caravan  had  reached  the  castle,  the 
firing,  which  had  died  away,  recommenced ;  the  sounds  were  near 
at  hand ;  there  was  a  volley,  and  almost  simultaneously  there  issued 
from  various  parts  of  the  forest  the  great  body  of  the  hunt. 
They  maintained  no  order  on  their  return,  but  dispersed  over  the 

{)lain,  blending  together,  galloping  their  steeds,  throwing  their 
ances,  and  occasionally  firing  a  shot.  Fakredeen  and  his  imme- 
diate friends  rode  up  to  the  Caimacam  of  the  Druses,  and  they 
offered  each  other  mutual  congratulations  on  the  sport  of  the  morn- 
ing. The^  waited  for  the  Caimacam  of  the  Maronites,  who, 
however,  did  not  long  detain  them;  and,  when  he  appeared,  their 
suites  joined,  and,  cantering  off  at  a  brisk  pace,  they  soon 
mounted  in  company  the  ^vinding  steeps  of  Ganobia. 
The  kitchen  of  Ganobia  was  on  a  great  scale,  though  simple  as 
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it  was  vast.    It  was  formed  for  the  occasion.    About  fiflbr  square 
lits,  some  four  feet  in  length,  and  about  half  as  deep^  had  been 
Jug  on  the  table-land  in  the  yicini^  of  the  castle.    At  each  comer 
of  each  pit  was  a  st^e,  and  the  four  supported  a  rustic  gridiron 
of  green  wood,  suspended  over  each  pit,  which  was  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  which  yielded  an  ec^ual  and  continuous  heat  to  the 
animal  reposing  on  the  gridiron :  m  some  instances  a  wild  boar, 
in  others  a  sheep— occasionally  a  couple  of  gazelles.     The  sheep 
had  been  skiun^,  for  there  had  been  time  for  the  operation ;  but 
the  game  had  only  been  split  open,  cleared  out,  and  laid  on  its 
Back,  with  its  feet  tied  to  each  of  the  stakes,  so  as  to  retain  its 
position.     While  this  roasting  was  going  on,  they  filled  the 
stomachs  of  the  animals  with  lemons  gash^  with  their  daggers, 
and  bruised  pomegranates,  whose  fra^nt  juice,   uniting  with 
the  bubbling  fkt,  produced  an  aromatic  and  rosy  gravy.     The 
huntsmen  were  the  cooks,  but  the  greatest  order  was  preserved ; 
and  though  the  Emirs  and  the  great  Sheikhs,  heads  of  houses, 
retiring  again  to  their  divans,  occupied  themselves  with  their 
nargillies,  many  a  mookatadgi  mixed  with  the  servants  and  the 
slaves,  and  delighted  in  preparing  this  patriarchal  banquet,  which 
indeed  befitted  a  castle  and  a  forest.     Within  the  walls  they  pre- 
pared rice,  which  they  piled  on  brazen  and  pewter  dishes,  boiled 
gallons  of  cofiee,  and  stewed  the  liver  of  the  wild  boars  and  the 
gazelles  in  the  golden  wine  of  Lebanon. 

The  way  they  dined  was  this.  Fakredeen  had  his  carpet  spread 
on  the  marble  floor  of  his  principal  saloon,  and  the  two  Caimacams, 
Tancred  and  Bishop  Nicodemus,  Said  Djinblat,  the  heads  of  the 
houses  of  Djezbek,  Talhook  and  Abdel-Malek,  Hamood  Abuneked^ 
and  five  Maronite  chieftains  of  equal  consideration,  the  emirs  of 
the  house  of  Shehaab,  the  Habeish,  and  the  Eldadah,  were  invited 
to  sit  with  him.  Round  the  chamber  which  opened  to  the  air, 
other  chieftains  were  invited  to  spread  their  carpets  also;  the 
centre  was  left  clear.  The  rest  of  the  Sheikhs  and  mookatad^ 
established  themselves  in  small  parties,  grouped  in  the  same 
fashion,  in  the  great  court  and  under  the  arcaaes,  taking  care  to 
leave  fVee  egress  and  regress  to  the  fountain.  The"  retainers 
feasted,  when  all  was  over,  in  the  open  air. 

Every  man  found  his  knife  in  his  girdle,  forks  were  unknown. 
Fakredeen  prided  himself  on  his  French  porcelain,  which  the 
Djinblats,  the  Talhooka,  and  the  Abunekeds,  glanced  at  very 
queenly.  This  European  luxury  was  confined  to  his  own  carpet. 
There  was,  however,  a  considerable  supplyof  Egyptian  earthen- 
ware, and  dishes  of  pewter  and  brass.  The  retainers,  if  they 
required  a  plate,  found  one  in  the  lar^e  flat  barley  cake  with  whicn 
each  was  supplied.  For  the  principiJ  guests  there  was  no  want  of 
coarse  goblets  of  Bohemian  glass:  delicious  water  abounded  in 
vases  of  porous  pottery,  which  might  be  blended,  if  necessary, 
with  the  red  or  white  wine  of  the  mountain.    The  rice,  which  had 
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been  dressed  with  a  sayoury  sauce,  was  eaten  with  wooden  spoons 
by  those  who  were  supplied  with  these  instruments;  but  in  general 
the  guests  served  themselves  by  handfuls. 

Ten  men  brought  in  a  framework  of  oaken  branches  placed 
transversely,  then  covered  with  twigs,  and  over  these,  and  con- 
I  cealing  everything,  a  bed,  fully  an  inch  thick,  of  mulberry  leaves. 
!  Upon  this  fragrant  bier  reposed  a  wild  boar;  and  on  eacn  side  of 
him  reclined  a  gazelle.  Their  bodies  had  closed  the  moment 
their  feet  had  been  loosened  from  the  stakes,  so  that  the  gravy 
was  contained  within  them.  It  required  a  most  skilful  carver  nofc- 
'  to  waste  this  precious  liquid.  The  chamber  was  filled  with  an 
invigorating  odour  as  the  practised  hand  of  Habas  of  Deir  el 
Kamar  proceeded  to  the  great  performance.  His  instruments 
were  a  silver  cup,  a  poniard,  and  a  handjar.  Making  a  small 
aperture  in  the  side  of  the  animal,  he  adroitly  introduced  the  cup, 
and  proportionately  baled  out  the  gravy  to  a  ^oup  of  plates  that 
were  extended  to  him;  then,  plun^ng  in  the  long  poniard  on 
which  he  rested,  he  made  an  mcision  with  the  keen  edge  and 
broad  blade  of  the  handjar,  and  sent  forth  slice  after  slice  of  white 
fat  and  ruby  flesh. 
I  The  same  ceremony  was  performing  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
I  castle.  Ten  of  the  pits  had  been  cleared  of  their  burden  to 
!  appease  the  first  cravmgs  of  the  appetite  of  the  hunters.  The 
fires  had  been  replenished,  the  gridirons  again  covered,  and  such 
a  supply  kept  up  as  should  not  only  satisfy  the  chieftains,  but  con- 
tent tneir  followers.  Tancred  could  not  rofrain  from  contrasting 
the  silent,  business-like  way  in  which  the  Shebaabs,  the  Talhooks,. 
the  Djinblats,  and  the  Habeish,  performed  the  great  operation 
that  was  going  on,  with  the  conversation  which  is  considered  an 
indispensable  accompaniment  of  a  dinner  in  Franguestan ;  for  we 
must  no  longer  presume  to  call  Europe  by  its  beautiful  oriental 
name  of  Christendom.  The  Shebaabs,  the  Talhooks,  the  Djinblats^ 
and  the  Habeish,  were  sensible  men,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  if 
you  want  to  talk  you  should  not  by  any  means  eat,  since  from  such 
an  attempt  at  a  united  performance  it  generally  results,  that  you 
neither  converse  nor  refresh  yourself  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  next  to  the  corroaing  car^s  of 
Europeans,  principally  occasioned  by  their  love  of  accumulating 
money  which  they  never  enjoy,  the  principnl  cause  of  the  modern 
disorder  of  dyspepsia  prevalent  among  them,  is  their  irrational 
habit  of  interfering  with  the  process  of  digestion  by  torturing 
attempts  at  repartee,  and  racking  their  brain,  at  a  moment  when 
it  should  be  calm,  to  remind  themselves  of  some  anecdote  so 
appropriate  that  they  have  forgotten  it.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  presence  of  women  at  our  banquets  has  occasioned  this 
fatal  and  inopportune  desire  to  shine ;  and  an  argument  has  been 
founded  on  this  circumstance  in  favour  of  their  exclusion,  from  an 
incident  which,  on  the  whole,  has  a  tendency  to  impair  that  ideal 
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wbich  they  Bkould  alwaTs  stady  and  cherish.  It  may  be  vrged 
that  if  a  woman  eats  sne  may  de&troy  her  spell,  and  tbat^  if  she 
will  not  eat,  she  destroys  our  dinner. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  without  giving  any  opinion  on  tiliis 
latter  point,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  at  dinners  stiietlT  mal^ 
where  there  is  really  no  excuse  for  anything  of  the  kind,  where,  if 
you  are  a  person  of  ascertained  position,  you  are  invited  for  that 
position  and  for  nothing  else,  and  ^here,  if  you  are  not  a  person 
of  ascertaiDed  position,  the  more  agreeable  you  make  yourself  the 
more  you  will  be  hated,  and  the  less  chance  you  will  have  of  being 
ask^  there  again,  or  anywhere  else,  still  this  fatal  frenzy  prerafls ; 
and  individuals  are  found  who,  from  soup  to  coffee,  from  egg-  to 
apple,  will  tell  anecdotes,  indidge  in  jests,  or  in  a  tone  of  levity 
approaching  to  jestmg,  pour  forth  garrulous  secret  history  with 
which  every  one  is  acquamted,  and  never  say  a  single  thing  which 
is  new  that  is  not  coouy  invented  for  the  occasion. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Shehaab,  Kais,  and  Assaad,  and 
Abdullah,  the  Habeish  and  the  Eldadah,  the  great  houses  of  the 
Druses,  the  Djmblat  and  the  Teebek,  the  Abuneked,  the  Talhook, 
and  the  Abdel-Malek,  were  not  of  this  school.  Silently,  deter- 
minedly, unceasing,  unsatiated,  they  proceeded  vrith  the  great 
enterprise  on  which  they  had  embarked.  If  the  two  nations  were 
indeed  to  be  united,  and  form  a  great  whole  under  the  sceptre  of  a 
Shdiaab,  let  not  this  banquet  pass  like  the  hypocritical  hospitality 
of  ordinary  life,  where  men  offer  what  the^  desire  not  to  be 
accepted  by  those  who  have  no  wish  to  receive.  This,  on  ibt 
contrary,  was  a  real  repast— a  thing  to  be  remembered.  Prao- 
tice  made  the  guests  accustomed  to  the  porcelain  of  Paris  and  the 
goblets  of  Prague.  Many  was  the  goodly  slice  of  wild  boar,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  rich  flesh  of  the  gazelle,  of  which  they  disposed. 
There  were  also  wood-pigeons,  partridges,  which  the  falconers  had 
brought  down,  and  quaib  from  the  ^demess.  At  length,  they 
called  again  for  rice,  a  custom  which  intimated  that  their  appetite 
for  meat  was  satisfied,  and  immediately  Nubian  slaves  covered 
them  with  towels  of  fine  linen  fringed  with  gold,  and,  while  they 
held  their  hands  over  the  basin,  poured  sweet  waters  from  the  ewer. 

In  the  meantime,  Butros  Eeramy  opened  his  heart  to  Bafael 
Farah. 

"I  begin,"  said  Butros,  quaffing  a  cup  of  the  Vino  d'Oro,  ^to 
believe  in  nationality." 

^  <<  It  cannot  be  denied,"  said  Rafael  Farah,  judiciously  shaking 
his  head,  *<  that  the  two  nations  were  once  under  the  same  prince. 
If  the  great  powers  would  agree  to  a  Shehaab,  and  we  ooold 
sometimes  meet  together  in  the  present  fashion,  there  is  no  saying 
— preiudices  might  wear  off." 

"  Shall  it  ever  be  said  that  I  am  of  the  same  nation  as  Hamood 
Abuneked!"  said  Butros. 

''  Ah  1  it  is  very  dreadful,"  said  Bafael — *^  a  man  who  has  homed 
convents!" 
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**  And  who  haa  fiye  hundred  Maronite  iioruB  in  his  castle/'  said 
Butros. 

^  But  suppose  he  restores  them  ?"  said  Francis  El  Razin. 

*<  That  would  make  a  difference,"  said  Rafael  Farah. 

"  There  can  be  no  difference  while  he  lives,"  said  Butros. 

<<  I  fear  'tis  an  affair  of  blood,"  said  Rafael  Farah. 

'<  Taking  horns  was  never  an  affair  of  blood,"  said  Francis  £1 
Kazin. 

"  What  should  be  an  affair  of  blood,"  said  Butros,  "  if ^ 

"  But  nothing  else  but  taking  horns  can  be  proved,"  said  Francu 
£1  Kazin. 

*^  There  is  a  good  deal  in  that!"  said  Rafael  Farah. 

After  confectionaiT  which  had  been  prepared  by  nuns,  and 
strong  waters'  which  had  been  distilled  bv  the  hands  of  priors,  the 
chieftains  praised  God,  and  rose,  and  took  their  seats  on  the  divan, 
when  immediately  advanced  a  crowd  of  slaves,  each  bearing  a  nar- 
gilly,  which  they  presented  to  the  guests.  Then  gradually  the 
conversation  commenced.  It  was  entbrely  confined  to  the  exploits 
of  the  day,  which  had  been  rich  in  the  heroic  feats  of  forest 
huntsmen.  There  had  been  wild  boars,  too,  as  brave  as  their 
destroyers;  some  slight  wounds,  some  narrow  escapes.  Sheikh 
Said  Djinblat  inquired  of  Lord  Montacute  whether  there  were 
hyenas  in  England,  but  was  immediately  answered  by  the  lively 
and  well-informed  Eais  Shehaab,  who  apprised  him  that  there 
were  only  lions  and  unicorns.  Bishop  iNicodemus,  who  watched 
the  current  of  observations,  began  lulling  hunting  stories  of  the 
time  of  the  Emir  Bescheer,  when  that  prince  resided  at  his  splendid 
castle  of  Bteddee!).  near  Deir  El  Eamar.  This  was  to  recall  the 
days  when  the  mountain  had  only  one  ruler,  and  that  ruler  a 
Shehaab,  and  when  the  Druse  lords  were  proud  to  be  chused 
among  his  most  faithful  subjects. 

In  the  meantime  smoking  had  commenced  throughout  the 
castle,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  smokers  from  drinking  raki  as 
well  as  the  sober  juice  of  Mocha.  Four  hundred  men,  armed  with 
nargilly  or  chibouque,  inhaling  and  puffing  with  that  ardour  and 
enjoyment  which  men,  after  a  hard  day's  hunting,  and  a  repast  of 
unusual  solidity,  can  done  experience  1  Without  the  walls,  almost 
as  many  individaals  were  feasting  in  the  open  air;  brandishing 
their  han^jars  as  they  cut  up  the  huge  masses  of  meat  before 
them,  plunging  their  eager  hands  into  me  enormous  dishes  of  rice, 
and  slaking  their  Huxtt  by  emptying  at  a  draught  a  vase  of  water, 
which  they  poured  aloft  as  the  Italians  would  a  flask  of  wine 
or  oil. 

"And  the  most  curious  thing,"  said  Freeman  to  Trueman,  as 
they  established  themselves  under  a  pine  tree,  with  an  ample  por<» 
tion  of  roast  meat,  and  armed  with  their  travelling  knives  and 
forks — **  and  the  most  curious  thing  is,  that  they  say  these  people 
are  Chiistiaas !   Who  ever  heard  of  Christians  wearing  turbans  ?" 
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'^  Or  eating  without  kniyes  and  forks  ?  "  added  Tmeman. 

^It  would  astonish  their  weak  minds  in  the  steward's 
at  Bellamonty  if  they  could  see  all  this,  John/'  said  Mr.  Freeman, 
pensively.    "  A  man  who  travels  has  very  great  advantages." 

'^  And  very  great  hardships  too,"  said  Trueman.  **  I  don't  care 
for  work,  but!  do  like  to  have  my  meals  regular." 

*•  Tliis  is  not  bad  picking  though,"  said  Mr.  Freeman ;  *«  thej 
call  it  gazelle,  which  I  suppose  is  the  foreign  for  venison." 

<<  If  YOU  called  this  venison  at  Bellamont,"  said  Trueman,  ^  thej 
would  look  very  queer  in  the  steward's  room." 

^  Bellamont  is  Bellamont,  and  this  place  is  this  place,  John," 
said  Mr.  Freeman.  "  The  Hameer  is  a  noble  gentleman,  eveiy 
inch  of  him,  and  I  am  very  glad  my  lord  has  got  a  companion  of 
his  own  kidney.  It  is  much  better  than  monks  and  hermits,  and 
low  people  of  that  sort,  who  are  not  by  no  means  fit  company  for 
someboay  I  could  mention,  and  might  turn  him  into  a  papist  into 
the  bargain." 

**  That  would  be  a  bad  business,"  said  Trueman ;  ^  my  lady  could 
never  abide  that.    It  would  be  better  that  he  should  turn  l^irk." 

"  I  am  not  sure  it  wouldn't,"  said  Mr.  Freeman.  **  It  would  be 
in  a  manner  more  constitutional.  TJie  Sultan  of  Turkey  may  send 
an  Ambassador  to  our  Qu€|en,  but  the  Pope  of  Rome  may  not." 

<<  I  should  not  like  to  turn  Turk,"  said  Trueman,  very  thought- 
fully. 

*^  1  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,  John,"  said  Mr.  Freeman,  io 
a  serious  tone.  "  Tou  are  thinking  if  anything  were  to  happen 
to  either  of  us  in  this  heathen  land,  where  we  should  get  Chris- 
tian burial." 

"  Lord  love  you,  Mr.  Freeman,  no  I  wasn't.  I  was  thinking  of 
a  glass  of  ale. 

**  Ah  I "  sighed  Freeman,  "  it  softens  the  heart  to  think  of  such 
things  away  from  home,  as  we  are.  Do  you  know,  John,  there 
are  times  when  I  feel  very  queer — ^there  are  indeed.  I  catched 
myself  a  singing  *  Sweet  Home '  one  night,  among  those  savages 
in  the  wilderness.  One  wants  consolation,  John,  sometimes— one 
does,  indeed ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  do  miss  the  family  prayers  and 
the  home-br6wed." 

As  the  twilight  died  away,  they  lighted  immense  bonfires,  as 
well  to  cheer  them  during  their  bivouac,  as  to  deter  any  adven- 
turous panther,  stimulated  by  the  savoury  odour8>  or  hyena, 
breathing  fraternal  revenge,  from  reconnoitring  their  encamp- 
ment. By  degrees,  however,  the  noise  of  the  revellers  without 
subsided,  and  at  length  died  away.  Having  satisfied  their  hunger, 
and  smoked  their  chibouques,  often  made  firom  the  branch  which 
they  had  cut  since  their  return  from  hunting,  with  the  bud  still 
alive  upon  the  fresh  green  tube,  they  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
cloaks  and  sheepskins,  and  sunk  into  a  deep  and  well-earned  repose. 

Within,  the  Sheikhs  and  mookatadgis  gradually,  by  no  i 
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Bunnltaneously,  followed  their  example.  Some,  taking  off' their 
turbans  and  loosening  their  girdles,  ensconced  themselves  under 
the  arcades,  lying  on  their  carpets,  and  covered  with  their  pelisses 
and  cloaks ;  some  strolled  into  the  dlraned  chamhers,  which  were 
open  to  all,  and  more  comfortably  stowed  themselves  upon  the 
well-stuffed  cushions;  others,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  their 
revel,  were  lying  in  deep  sleep,  outstretched  in  the  open  court, 
and  picturesque  in  the  blazing  moonlight. 

The  hunting  party  was  to  last  three  days,  and  few  intended  to 
leave  Ganobia  on  the  morrow ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  guests  experienced  any  very  unusual  hardships  in  what  the 
reader  may  consider  a  far  trom  satisfactory  mode  of  passing  their 
night.  To  say  nothing  of  the  warm  and  benignant  climate,  the 
Easterns  have  not  the  custom  of  retiring  or  rising  with  the 
formality  of  tiie  occidental  nations.  They  take  their  sleep  when 
they  require  it,  and  meet  its  embrace  without  preparation.  One 
'  cause  of  this  difference  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  Orientals  do  not 
connect  the  business  of  the  toilet  with  that  of  rest.  The  daUy 
bath,  with  its  elaborate  processes,  is  the  spot  where  the  mind 
ponders  on  the  colour  of  a  robe  or  the  fashion  of  a  turban — the 
daily  bath,  which  is  the  principal  incident  of  oriental  habits,  and 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  among  our  own. 

Fakredeen  had  yielded  even  his  owi^^  chambers  to  his  friends. 
Every  divan  in  Ganobia  was  open,  excepting  the  rooms  of  Tancred. 
These  were  sacred,  and  the  Emir  had  requested  his  friend  to 
receive  him  as  a  guest  during  the  festival,  and  apportion  him  one 
of  his  chambers.  The  head  of  the  house  of  Tathook  was  asleen 
with  the  tube  of  his  nargiUy  in  his  mouth;  the  Tezbek  had 
unwound  his  turban,  cast  off  his  sandals,  wrapped  hinxelf  in  his 
pelisses,  and  fairly  turned  in ;  Bishop  Nicodemus  w>ui  kneeling 
in  a  comer,  and  kissing  a  silver  cross ;  and  Hamood  Abuneked  had 
rolled  himself  up  in  a  carpet,  and  was  snoring  as  if  he  were  blow- 
ing through  one  of  the  horns  of  the  Maronites.  Fakredeen  shot 
a  glance  at  Tancred,  instantly  recognised.  Then,  rising  and 
nvme^  the  salaam  of  peace  to  his  guests,  the  Emir  and  his  English 
mend  made  their  escape  down  a  corridor,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  one  of  the  few  doors  that  could  be  found  in  the  castle  of 
Ganobia.  Baroni  received  them,  on  the  watch  lest  some  cruising 
Sheikh  should  appropriate  their  resting  place.  The  young  moon, 
almost  as  young  and  bright  as  it  was  two  months  before  at  Gaza, 
suffused  with  lustre  the  beautiful  garden  of  fruit  and  flowers 
without.  Under  the  balcony,  Baroni  had  placed  a  divan  with 
many  cushions,  a  lamp  with  burning  coffee,  and  some  fresh 
narg^es. 

« Thank  God,  we  are  alone!''  exclaimed  Fakredeen.  ^TeU 
me»  my  Tancred,  what  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?" 
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*Tt  has  been  a  great  day,"  said  Tancred— ^not  to  be  forgotten.* 

**  Tea ;  but  what  do  yon  think  of  them?  Are  they  the  feUom  I 
described — the  men  that  might  conquer  the  world? 

**  To  conquer  the  world  depends  on  men  not  only  bein^  gvod 
soldiers,  but  being  animated  by  some  sorereign  principle  Umt 
notfahig  can  resist,"  replied  Tancred. 

^  But  ^t  we  hare  got,"  rejoined  Fakredeen. 

« But  have  they  got  it?" 

«  We  can  gire  it  to  them.* 

^  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  goii^ 
to  establish  a  theocratic  equality  by  the  aid  of  the  feudal  syi^em." 

"That  is  to  say,  their  present  system,"  replied  Fakredeea. 
^  Islamism  was  propagated  by  men  who  were  mreviously  idolatflis, 
and  our  principle  may  be  established  by  those  whose  practice  ai  Ae 
present  time  is  directly  opposed  to  it." 

^  I  still  ding  to  my  first  idea  of  making  the  movement  from  ike 
desert,"  said  Tancred :  ^the  Arabians  ore  entirely  unsophistieated; 
tiiey  are  now  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  of  Moses,  of 
Abraham :  a  sublime  devotiGn  is  natural  to  them,  and  eqm^j,  pra- 
perly  dereloped,  is  in  fact  the  patriarchal  principle." 

"But  these  are  Arabians,"  said  Fakredeen,  "I«m  an  ArabiaB; 
there  is  not  a  mookatadgi,  whateyer  his  present  creed,  who  docs 
not  come  fiom  Yemen,  or  the  Hedjaz,  or  the  Nejid." 

**  That  is  a  great  qualification,"  said  Tancred,  musingly. 

"And,  see  what  men  these  are!"  contmued  Fakredeen,  wMi 
great  animation.  "  Lebanon  can  send  forth  more  than  fifty  thoa- 
sand  well-armed,  and  yet  let  enough  stay  at  home  to  guard  the 
mulberry  trees  and  the  women.  Then  you  can  keep  them  for 
nothing ;  a  Bedoueen  is  not  more  temperate  than  a  Druse,  if  he 
pleases:  he  will  get  tfaroi^h  a  campaign  on  olives  and  cheese; 
they  do  not  require  even  tents ;  they  bivouac  in  a  sheepskin," 

"  And  yet,"  said  Tancred,  "  though  they  have  maintained  them- 
selves, they  have  done  nothing;  now  the  Arabs  have  always  suo- 
ceeded." 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  that  is,"  said  Fakredeen.  "  It  is  very  true 
that  we  have  not  done  much,  and  that,  when  we  descended  into  the 
plain,  as  we  did  in  '63,  under  the  Emir  Yousef,  we  were  beat* 
beaten  back  even  by  the  Mutualis-— it  is  that  we  have  no  cavaliy. 
They  have  always  contrived  to  enlist  the  great  tribes  of  the  8yriaa 
desert  against  us,  as,  for  instance,  under  Daher,  of  whom  vou  nart 
have  heard:  it  was  that  which  has  prevented  our  developmeol; 
but  we  have  always  maintained  ourselves.  Lebanon  is  the  key  of 
Syria,  and  the  country  was  never  unlocked,  unless  we  pleased 
But  this  diflBculfcy  is  now  removed.  Tlirou^^h  Amalek  we  shall 
have  the  desert  on  our  side;  he  is  umnii)otent  in  the  Syrian  wilder- 
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ness,  and  if  he  sends  mesaengera  through  Pe<»Ba  to  Derajeh,  the 
Nejid,  and  ihrongli  the  Hedjas,  to  Yemen  and  Omftn,  we  could 
eaalj  get  »  eaTakj  as  efficient  and  not  less  numerous  than  oar 
foot." 

"  The  instramentB  will  be  fovnd,"  said  Tancred,  **for  it  is  decreed 
that  the  deed  should  be  done.  Bat  the  favour  of  ProTidence  does 
not  exempt  man  from  the  exercise  of  human  prudence.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  agents  on  whose  eo-operation  they  are  bound  to 
count.  I  should  like  to  see  something  of  the  great  Syrian  cities ; 
I  should  like  also  to  see  Bagdad.  It  appears  to  me,  at  the  first 
glance,  that  the  i^ole  country  to  the  Euphrates  might  be  con* 
quered  in  a  campaign ;  but  then  I  want  to  xnow  how  far  artillery 
k  necessary — ^whether  it  be  indispensable.  Then  again,  the  Lesser 
Asia — ^we  should  neyer  lose  sight  of  the  Lesser  Asia  as  the  przD- 
eipal  scene  of  our  morements ;  the  richest  regions  in  the  world, 
almost  depopulated,  and  a  position  from  which  we  might  magnetize 
£urope.  But  suppose  the  Turks,  through  Lesser  Asia,  conquer 
Liebanon,  while  we  are  overrunning  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
monarchies?  That  will  never  do.  I  see  your  strength  here  with 
your  own  people  and  the  Druses,  and  I  do  not  underrate  their  qua- 
lities :  but  who  is  to  garrison  the  north  of  Syria  ?  Who  is  to  keep 
the  passes  of  the  norSi  ?  What  popidataon  have  you  to  depend  on 
between  Tripoli  and  Antioch,  or  between  Aleppo  and  Adanah  ?  Of 
aU  this  I  know  nothing." 

Fakredeen  had  entirely  imbibed  the  views  of  Tancred;  he  waa 
sincere  in  his  professions,  fervent  in  his  faith.  A  great  feudal  pro- 
prietor, he  was  prepared  to  forsake  his  beautiful  castle,  his  farms 
and  villages,  his  vineyards,  and  mulberry  orchards,  and  forests  of 
oaks,  to  assist  in  establishing,  by  his  voice  and  his  sabre,  a  new 
social  system,  which  was  to  substitute  the  principle  of  association 
for  that  of  dependence  as  the  foundation  of  the  Commonwealth, 
under  the  sanction  and  superintendence  of  the  God  of  Sinai  and  of 
Calvary.  True  it  was,  that  the  young  Syrian  Emir  intended,  that 
amoDg  the  consequences  of  the  impending  movement  should  be  his 
enthronement  on  one  of  the  royal  seats  of  Asia.  But  we  should  do 
liim  injustice,  were  we  to  convey  the  impression  that  his  ardent 
co-operation  with  Tancred  at  this  moment  was  impelled  merely,  or 
even  principally,  by  these  coarsely  selfish  considerations.  Men 
certaLnly  must  be  governed,  whatever  the  principle  of  the  social 
system,  and  Fakredeen  felt  bom  with  a  predisposition  to  rule. 

But  greater  even  than  his  desire  for  empire  was  his  thirst  for 
action.  He  was  wearied  with  the  gUttering  cage  in  which  he  had 
been  born.  He  panted  for  a  wider  field  and  a  nobler  theatre^ 
interests  more  vast  and  incidents  more  dazzling  and  comprehen- 
sive; he  wished  to  astonish  Europe  instead  of  Lebanon,  ana  to  use 
his  genius  in  baffling  and  controlling  the  thrones  and  dominations 
of  the  world,  instead  of  managing  the  simple  Sheikhs  and  Emirs 
of  his  mountains.    His  castle  and  fine  estates  were  no  sources  of 
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satisfaction  to  him.  On  the  contraiy,  he  tiewed  Canobia  with 
diBe:ust.  It  entailed  duties,  and  brought  no  excitement.  He  was 
seldom. at  home  and  only  for  a  few  passing  days:  continned  resi- 
dence was  intolerable  to  his  restless  spirit.  He  passed  his  life  in 
perpetual  morement,  scudding  about  on  the  fleetest  dromedaries, 
and  galloping  oyer  the  deserts  on  steeds  of  the  highest  race. 

Though  proud  of  his  ancient  house,  and  not  unequal,  when  ne- 
cessary, to  the  due  representation  of  his  position,  unlike  the  Ori- 
entals in  general,  he  disliked  pomp,  and  shrank  from  the  ceremony 
which  awaited  him.     His  restless,  intriguing,  and  imaginatiTe 
spirit  reyelled  in  the  incognito.    He  was  perpetually  in  masque- 
rade ;  a  merchant,  a  Mamlouk,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  Tartar  mea- 
senger,  sometimes  a  pilg^m,  sometimes  a  Derrish,  always  in  pur- 
suit of  some  improbable  but  ingenious  object,  or  lost  in  the  mazes 
of  some  fantastic  plot.    He  enjoyed  moring  alone,  without  a  single 
attendant,  and  seldom  in  his  mountams,  he  was  perpetually  in 
Egypt,  Bagdad,  Cyprus,  Smyrna,  and  the  Syrian  cities.    He  saua- 
tered  away  a  good  deal  of  his  time  indeed  in  the  ports  and  towns 
of  the  coast,  looking  after  his  creditors,  but  this  was  not  the  an- 
noyance to  him  which  it  would  be  to  most  men. 

Fakredeen  was  fond  of  his  debts ;  they  were  the  source  indeed 
of  his  only  real  excitement,  and  he  was  grateful  to  them  for  thar 
stirring  powers.  The  usurers  of  Syria  are  as  adroit  and  calloas 
as  those  of  all  other  countries,  and  possess  no  doubt  all  those  repnl- 
siye  qualities  which  are  the  consequence  of  an  habitual  control 
oyer  eyery  generous  emotion.  But,  instead  of  riewing  them  with 
feelings  of  vengeance  or  abhorrence,  Fakredeen  studied  them  un- 
ceasingly with  a  fine  and  profound  inyestigation,  and  found  in 
their  society  a  deep  psychological  interest.  His  own  rapacious 
soul  delighted  to  struggle  with  their  rapine,  and  it  charmed  him 
to  baffle  with  his  artifice  their  fraudulent  dexterity.  He  loyed  to 
enter  their  houses  with  his  glittering  eye  and  face  radiant  with 
innocence,  and,  when  things  were  at  the  yery  worst  and  they  re- 
morseless, to  succeed  in  circumyenting  them.  In  a  certain  senses 
and  to  a  certain  degree,  they  were  all  his  rictims.  True,  they 
had  gorged  upon  his  rents  and  menaced  his  domains,  but  they  had 
also  advauced  large  sums,  and  he  had  so  inyolved  one  with  another 
in  their  eager  appetite  to  prey  upon  his  youth,  and  had  so  com- 
plicated the  financial  relations  of  the  Syrian  coast  in  his  own  re- 
spect, that  sometimes  they  tremblingly  calculated  that  the  crash 
of  Fakredeen  must  ineritably  be  the  signal  of  a  general  cata- 
strophe. 

Eyen  usurers  haye  their  weak  side;  some  are  yain,  some  en- 
rious ;  Fakredeen  knew  how  to  titiUate  their  self  bve,  or  when 
to  giye  them  the  opportunity  of  immolating  a  riyal.  Then  it  wm, 
when  he  had  baffled  and  deluded  tliem,  or  with  that  fatal  frank- 
ness, of  which  he  sometimes  blushingly  boasted,  had  betrayed  some 
sacred  confidence  that  shook  the  credit  of  the  whole  coast  from 
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Scanderoon  to  Gaza,  and  embroiled  indiTiduals  whose  existence 
depended  on  their  mutual  goodwill,  that,  laughing  like  one  of  the 
blue-eyed  hyenas  of  his  forests,  he  galloped  away  to  Canobia, 
and,  calling  for  his  nargilly,  mused  in  chuckling  calculation  over 
the  prodigious  sums  he  owed  to  them,  formed  whimsical  and 
airy  projects  for  his  quittance,  or  delighted  himself  by  brooding 
over  the  memory  of  some  happy  expedient  or  some  daring  feat 
of  finance. 

"What  should  I  be  without  my  debts?"  he  would  sometimes 
exclaim ;  *'  dear  companions  of  my  life  that  never  desert  me !  All 
my  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  owins;  to  them :  it  is  in  manag- 
ing my  affairs  that  I  have  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  recognised  all  the  combinations  of  human  character,  deve- 
loped  my  own  powers,  and  mastered  the  resources  of  others. 
What  expedient  in  negotiation  is  unknown  to  me  ?  What  degree 
of  endurance  have  I  not  calculated?  What  play  of  the  counte- 
nance have  I  not  observed?  Yes,  among  my  creditors,  I  have 
disciplined  that  diplomatic  ability,  that  shall  some  day  confound 
and  control  cabindts.  O I  my  debts,  I  feel  your  presence  like  that 
of  guardian  angels  I  K I  be  lazy,  you  prick  me  to  action ;  if  elate, 
you  subdue  me  to  reflection ;  and  thus  it  is  that  you  alone  can 
secure  that  continuous  yet  controlled  energy,  which  conquers  man- 
kind." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Fakredeen  had  g^rown  sometimes  a 
little  wearied  even  of  the  choice  excitement  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment. It  was  too  often  the  same  story — ^the  adventures  mono- 
tonous, the  characters  identical.  He  had  been  plundered  by  every 
usurer  in  the  Levant,  and  in  turn  had  taken  them  in.  He  some- 
times delighted  his  imagination  by  the  idea  of  making  them  dis- 
gorge— ^that  is  to  say,  when  he  had  established  that  supremacy 
which  he  had  resolved  sooner  or  later  to  attain.  Although  he 
never  kept  an  account,  his  memory  was  so  faithftd  that  he  knew 
exa^tlv  the  amount  of  which  he  had  been  defrauded  by  every 
individual  with  whom  he  had  had  transactions.  He  longed  to 
mulct  them,  to  the  service  of  the  State,  in  the  exact  amount  of 
their  unhallowed  appropriations.  He  was  too  good  a  statesman 
ever  to  confiscate ;  he  confined  himself  to  taxation.  Confiscation 
is  a  blunder  that  destroys  public  credit ;  taxation,  on  the  contrary, 
improves  it ;  and  both  come  to  the  same  thing. 

That  the  proud  soul  of  Tancred  of  Montacute,  with  its  sublime 
aspirations,  its  inexorable  purpose,  its  empyrean  ambition,  should 
find  a  votary  in  one  apparently  so  whimsical,  so  worldly,  and  so 
worthless,  may  at  the  nrst  glance  seem  improbable ;  yet  a  nearer 
and  finer  examination  may  induce  us  to  recognise  its  b'kelihood. 
Fakredeen  had  a  brilliant  imagination  and  a  passionate  sensibility ; 
his  heart  was  controlled  by  his  taste,  and,  when  that  was  pleased 
and  satisfied,  he  was  capable  of  profound  feeling  and  of  earnest 
conduct.    MonJ  worth  had  no  abstract  charms  for  him,  and  he 
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could  sympathize  with  a  dazzUng  reprobate;  but  Tirtue  in  an 
heroic  form,  lofty  principle,  and  aoyerei|^  dut^,  inyested  with  aH 
the  attributes  OEdculated  to  captiyate  his  rapid  and  refined  per- 
ception, exercised  oyer  him  a  resistless  and  transcendent  speD. 
The  deep  and  disciplined  intelligence  of  Tancred,  trained  in  aH 
the  philosophy  and  cultured  with  all  the  knowledge  of  the  West, 
actea  with  magnetic  power  upon  a  consciousness,  the  brig^ht  yiya- 
city  of  which  was  only  equalled  by  its  yirgin  ignorance  of  all  that 
books  can  teach,  and  of  those  great  conclusions  which  the  studious 
hour  can  alone  elaborate.  Fw-edeen  hung  upon  his  accents  like 
a  bee,  while  Tancred  poured  forth,  without  an  effort,  the  treasures 
of  his  stored  memory  and  long  musing  mind.  He  went  on,  quite 
unconscious  that  his  companion  was  deyoid  of.that  preyious  know- 
ledge, which,  with  all  other  persons,  would  haye  been  a  preHml- 
nary  qualification  for  a  profitable  comprehension  of  what  he  said. 
Fakredeen  gave  him  no  hint  of  this :  the  young  Emir  trusted  to 
his  quick  perception  to  sustain  him,  although  his  literary  training 
was  confined  to  an  Arabic  grammar,  some  sentences  of  wise  men, 
some  yolumes  of  poetry,  and  mainly  and  most  profitably  to  the 
cleyer  Courier  de  Sm^e,  and  occasionally  a  packet  of  French 
journals  which  he  obtamed  from  a  Leyantine  consul. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  not  less  than  enthusiastic  that 
Fakredeen  responded  to  the  suggestiye  influence  of  Tancred 
The  want  that  he  had  long"  suffered  from  was  supplied,  and  the 
character  he  had  long  mused  oyer  had  appeared.  Here  yras  a  yast 
theory  to  be  reduced  topractice,  and  a  commanding  mind  to  giye 
the  leading  impulse.  Howeyer  imperfect  may  haye  been  his  gene- 
ral conception  of  the  ideas  of  Tancred,  he  clearly  comprehended 
that  tibeir  fulfilment  inyolyed  his  two  great  objects — change  and 
action.  Compared  with  these  attainments  on  a  great  sciSe,  hss 
present  acquisition  and  position  sank  into  nothingness.  A  futurity 
consisting;  of  a  Syrian  Emirate  and  a  mountain  castle  figured  as 
intolerable,  and  Fakredeen,  hoping  all  things  and  prepared  for 
an^lliing,  flung  to  the  winds  aH  consideration  for  his  existing  ties, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  domains  or  of  debts. 

The  imperturbable  repos^,  the  graye  and  thoughtful  daring, 
with  which  Tancred  deyeloped  his  reyolutionary  projects,  com- 
pleted the  power  with  which  he  could  now  dispose  of  the  fate  of 
the  young  Emir.  Sometimes,  in  fluttering  moments  of  disordered 
reyerie,  Fakredeen  had  indulged  in  dreams  of  what,  with  his  pre- 
sent companion,  it  appeared  was  to  be  the  ordinary  business  of 
their  liyes,  and  whicn  he  discussed  with  a  calm  precision  whidi 
alone  half  conyinced  Fakredeen  of  their  feasibility.  It  was  not 
for  an  impassioned  yotary  to  intimate  a  difficulty ;  but  if  Fakre- 
deen, to  elicit  an  opinion,  sometimes  hinted  an  adyerse  sugges- 
tion, the  objection  was  swept  away  in  an  instant  by  an  indiridoal 
whose  inflexible  will  was  sustained  by  the  conriction  of  dirine 
fayour. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

^  Do  you  know  anythmg  of  a  people  in  the  north  of  this  coun.- 
"trj,  called  the  Ausarey?"  inquired  Tancred  of  Baroni. 

^No,  my  lord;  and  no  one  else.  They  hold  the  mountainous 
country  about  Antioch,  and  will  let  no  one  enter  it ;  a  yery  war- 
like race;  thej  beat  back  the  Egyptians;  but  Ibrahim  Pacha 
loaded  his  artillery  with  piastres  the  second  time  he  attacked 
them,  and  they  worked  yery  well  with  the  Pacha  after  that." 
"  Are  they  Moslemin  ?" 

^  It  is  yery  easy  to  say  what  they  are  not,  and  that  is  about  the 
extent  of  any  knowledge  that  we  haye  of  them;  they  are  not 
Moslemin,  they  are  not  Christians,  they  are  not  Druses,  and  they 
are  not  Jews»  and  certainly  they  are  not  Guebres,  for  I  haye 
spoken  of  them  to  the  Indians  at  Djedda,  who  are  fire-worshippers, 
and  they  do  not  in  any  degree  acknowledge  them." 
"  And  what  is  their  race  ?    Are  thev  Arabs  ?  *' 
"  I  should  say  not,  my  lord ;  for  the  only  one  I  eyer  saw  was 
more  like  a  Greek  or  an  Armenian  than  a  son  of  the  desert." 
"  You  haye  seen  one  of  them  ?" 

^  It  was  at  Damascus :  there  was  a  city  brawl,  and  M.  de  Side- 
nia  sayed  the  life  of  a  man,  who  turned  out  to  be  an  Ansarey, 
though  disguised.  They  have  secret  agents  at  most  of  the  Syrian 
cities.  They  speak  Arabic ;  but  I  have  heard  M.  de  Sidonia  say 
they  have  also  a  language  of  their  own." 
**I  wonder  he  did  not  visit  them." 

"  The  plague  raged  at  Aleppo  when  we  were  there,  and  the  An- 
sarey  were  doubly  rigid  in  their  exclusion  of  all  strangers  from 
their  country." 

'^  And  this  Ansarey  at  Damascus,  have  you  ever  seen  anything 
of  him  since  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  at  Damascus  several  times  since  I  travelled 
with  M.  de  Sidonia,  and  I  have  sometimes  smoked  a  nargilly  with 
this  man — ^his  name  is  Darkush,  and  he  deals  in  drugs." 

Now  this  was  the  reason  that  induced  Tancred  to  inquire  of 
Baroni  respecting  the  Ansarey.  The  day  before,  wliich  was  the 
third  day  of  the  great  hunting  party  at  Canobia,  Fakrcdeen  and 
Tancred  had  found  themselves  alone  with  Hamood  Abuneked,  and 
the  lord  of  Canobia  had  thought  it  a  good  occasion  to  sound  this 
powerful  Sheikh  of  the  Druses.  Hamood  was  rough,  but  frank 
and  sincere.  He  was  no  enemy  of  the  house  of  Shehaab ;  but  the 
Abunekeds  had  suffered  during  the  wars  and  civil  conflicts  which 
had  of  late  years  prevailed  in  Lebanon,  and  he  was  evidently  dis- 
>  inclined  to  mix  in  any  movement  which  was  not  well  matured  and 
highly  promising  of  success.  Fakredeen,  of  course,  concealed  his 
ultenor  purpose  from  the  Druse,  who  associated  with  the  idea  of 
union,  between  the  two  nations  merely  the  Institution  of  a  sole 
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ffovenunent  under  one  head,  and  that  head  a  Shehaab — probablj 
dwelling  at  Ganobia. 

**  I  have  fought  bv  the  side  of  the  Emir  Bescheer,"  said  Hm- 
mood,  ''and  would  he  were  in  his  palace  of  Bteddeen  at  this 
moment  I    And  the  Abunekeds  rode  with  the  Emir  Yousef  r  —  * — ^ 


Djezzar.  It  is  not  the  house  of  Abuneked  that  would  saj  there 
should  be  two  weak  nations  when  there  might  be  one  strong'  one. 
But  what  I  sa;^  is  sealed  with  the  signet  of  truth ;  it  is  known  to 
the  old,  and  it  is  remembered  by  the  wise ;  the  Emir  Bescheer  has 
said  it  to  me  as  many  times  as  there  are  oranges  on  that  tree,  and 
the  Emir  Tousef  has  said  it  to  my  father.  The  northern  paasea 
are  not  guarded  by  Maronite  or  by  Druse." 

''  And  as  long  as  they  are  not  guarded  by  us  ?"  said  Fakredeei, 
inquiringly. 

<*  We  may  have  a  sole  prince  and  a  single  goremmenty''  oon- 
tinued  Hamood,  "and  the  houses  of  the  two  nations  may  be 
brothers,  but  every  now  and  then  the  Osmanli  will  enter  the 
mountain,  and  we  shall  eat  sand." 

''And  who  holds  the  northern  passes,  noble  Sheikh?"  inquired 
Tancred. 

"  Truly,  I  belieye,"  replied  Hamood,  "  very  sons  of  Eblis,  for 
the  whole  of  that  countiy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ansarey,  and 
there  never  has  been  evil  in  the  mountain  that  they  have  not  been 
against  us." 

<'  They  never  would  draw  with  the  8hehaabs,"  said  Fakredeen ; 
"  and  I  have  heard  the  Emir  Bescheer  say  that,  if  the  Ansarey 
had  acted  with  him,  he  would  have  baMed,  in  '40,  both  the  Porte 
and  the  Pacha." 

"  It  was  the  same  in  the  time  of  the  Emir  Tousef,"  said  Sheikh 
Hamood.  "  They  can  bring  twenty-five  thousand  picked  men  into 
the  plain." 

"  And,  I  suppose,  if  it  were  necessary,  would  not  be  afraid  to 
meet  the  Osmanli  in  Anatoly  ?"  said  Fakredeen. 

"If  the  Turkmans  or  the  Kurds  would  join  them,"  said  Sheikh 
Hamood,  ''  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  washing  their  horses' 
feet  in  the  Bosphorus." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Fakredeen,  "  but  frej^uently  as  I  have 
been  at  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  I  have  never  been  in  their  country. 
I  have  always  been  warned  a£;ain6t  it,  always  kept  fi'om  it-,  which 
indeed  ought  to  have  prompted  my  earliest  efforts,  when  I  was  my 
own  master,  to  make  them  a  visit.  But,  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
there  are  some  prejudices  that  do  stick  to  one.  I  have  a  prejudice 
against  the  Ansarey — a  sort  of  fear,  a  kind  of  horror.  'Tis  vastly 
absurd.  I  suppose  my  nurse  instilled  it  into  me,  and  frightened 
me  with  them  when  I  would  not  sleep.  Besides,  I  had  an  idea 
that  they  particularly  hated  the  Shi  haabs.  I  recollect  so  well  the 
Emir  Bescheer,  at  Bteddeen,  bestowing  endless  imprecations  on 
them." 
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<<He  made  many  efforts  to  win  them,  though/'  said  Sheikh 
Hamood,  **  and  so  did  the  Emir  Tousef /' 

**  And  you  think  without  them,  noble  Sheikh,"  said  Tancred, 
**that  Syria  is  not  secure?" 

''I  think,  with  them  and  peace  with  the  desert,  that  Syria 
might  defy  Turk  and  E^ptian." 

**  And  carry  the  war  mto  the  enem/s  quarters,  if  necessary?" 
said  Fakredeen. 

**  If  they  would  let  us  alone,  I  am  content  to  leave  them,"  said 
Hamood. 

*<  Hem  1"  said  the  Emir  Fakredeen.  **  Do  you  see  that  gazelle, 
noble  Sheikh  ?  How  she  bounds  along !  What  if  we  follow  her, 
and  the  pursuit  should  lead  us  into  the  lands  of  the  Ansarey  ?" 

"  It  would  be  a  long  ride,"  said  Sheikh  Hamood.  "  Nor  should 
I  care  much  to  trust  my  head  in  a  country  governed  by  a  woman." 

<<  A  woman!"  exclaimed  Tancred  and  Fakredeen. 

"  They  say  as  much,"  said  Sheikh  Hamood ;  "  perhaps  it  is  only 
a  coffee-house  tale." 

"  I  never  heard  it  before,"  said  Fakredeen.  **  In  the  time  of 
my  uncle,  Elderidis  was  Sheikh.  I  have  heard  indeed  that  the 
Ansarey  worship  a  woman." 

'<  Then  they  would  be  Christians,"  said  Sheikh  Hamood,  ^  and 
I  never  heard  that." 


CHATTER  V. 

It  was  destined  that  Napoleon  should  never  enter  Rome,  and 
Mahomet  never  enter  Damascus.  What  was  the  reason  of  this? 
They  were  not  uninterested  in  those  cities  that  interest  all.  The 
Emperor  selected  from  the  capital  of  the  Csesars  the  title  of  his 
son ;  the  Prophet,  when  he  beheld  the  crown  of  Syria,  exclaimed 
that  it  was  too  delightful,  and  that  he  must  reserve  his  paradise 
for  another  world.  Buonaparte  was  an  Italian,  and  must  have 
often  yearned  after  the  days  of  Borne  triumphant.  The  son  of 
Abdallah  was  descended  from  the  patriarchs,  whose  progenitor 
had  been  moulded  out  of  the  red  clay  of  the  most  ancient  city  in 
the  world.  Absorbed  by  the  passionate  pursuit  of  the  hour,  the 
two  heroes  postponed  a  gratification  which  they  knew  how  to 
appreciate,  but  which,  with  all  their  success,  all  their  power,  and 
flJl  their  fame,  they  were  never  permitted  to  indulge.  What  moral 
is  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance?  That  we  should  never 
lose  an  occasion.  Opportunify  is  more  powerful  even  than  con- 
querors and  prophets. 

The  most  ancient  city  of  the  world  has  no  antiquity.  This 
flourishing  abode  is  older  than  many  ruins,  yet  it  does  not  possess 
one  single  memorial  of  the  past.  In  vain  has  it  conquered  or 
been  conquered.    Not  a  trophy,  a  column,  or  an  arch,  records  itt 
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wmrlike  foriaiieB.  Temples  haTe  bean  railed  have  to  mkiKywB 
gods  and  to  reycaled  Divinity ;  ail  hare  been  swept  away.  Not 
tbe  trace  of  a  palace  or  a  jHriaon,  a  pnblic  bath,  a  hall  of  jnstioey 
can  be  discovered  in  this  wonderful  city,  whi^  everything  has 
been  destroyed,  and  where  nothing  has  decayed. 

Men  moraUse  among  ruins,  or,  in  the  throng  and  tumult  of  soe* 
cessful  cities,  recall  past  visions  of  urban  desolation  for  prophetie 
warning.  London  is  a  modem  Babylon ;  Paris  has  aped  imperial 
Bome,  and  may  share  its  catastrophe.  But  what  do  tne  sages  say 
to  Damascus?  It  had  municipal  rights  in  the  days  when  God 
conversed  with  Abraham.  Since  then,  the  kings  of  the  gretkt 
monarchies  have  swept  over  it ;  and  the  Greek  and  the  B.oman, 
the  Tatar,  the  Arab,  and  the  Turk,  have  passed  through  its  walls; 
yet  it  still  exists  and  still  flourishes ;  is  full  of  life,  wealth,  and 
enjoyment.  H^e  b  a  city  that  has  quaffed  the  magical  elixir  and 
secured  the  philosopher's  stone,  that  is  always  young  and  alwavs 
rieh.  Ab  yet,  the  disciples  of  Progress  have  not  been  able  exactly 
to  match  this  instance  of  Damascus,  but  it  is  said  that  they  have 
great  faith  in  the  future  of  Birkenhead. 

We  moralise  among  ruins :  it  is  always  whesD.  the  game  is  played 
that  we  discover  the  cause  of  the  result.  It  is  a  fashion  intensely 
European,  the  habit  of  an  organisation  that,  having  little  imagina- 
tion, takes  refuge  in  reason,  and  carefully  locks  the  door  when  the 
steed  is  stolen.  A  community  has  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  it  is 
always  accounted  for  by  its  political  forms  or  its  religious  modes. 
There  has  been  a  deficiency  in  what  is  called  checks  in  the 
machinery  of  government;  the  definition  of  the  suffrage  has 
not  been  correct ;  what  is  styled  responsibility  has,  by  some  means 
or  other,  not  answered ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  people  have  be- 
lieved too  much  or  too  little  in  a  future  state,  have  been  too  much 
engrossed  by  the  present^  or  too  much  absorbed  in  that  which 
was  to  come.  But  there  is  not  a  form  of  government  which 
Damascus  has  not  experienced,  excepting  the  representative,  and 
not  a  creed  which  it  has  not  acknowledged,  excepting  the  Pro- 
testant. Tet,  deprived  of  ih»  only  rule  and  the  only  religion  that 
are  right,  it  is  still  justly  described  by  the  Arabian  poets  as  a 
pearl  surrounded  by  emeralds. 

Tes,  the  riven  of  Damasens  still  ran  and  revel  within  and 
without  the  waUa,  of  wlach  the  steward  of  Sheikh  Abraham  was  a 
citizen.  They  have  encompassed  them  with  gardens,  and  filled 
them  with  fountains.  Thef  gleam  amid  their  groves  of  fruit, 
wind  through  their  vivid  meads,  sparkle  among  perpetual  flowers, 
gush  from  the  waDs,  bubble  in  the  court-yards,  dance  and  carol  in 
the  streets:  everywhere  their  joyous  voices,  everywhere  their 
fflancing  forms,  filling  the  whole  world  around  with  freriuMss,  and 
brilliancy,  and  fragrance,  and  lilSe.  One  might  fancy,  as  we  tndc 
them  in  their  da&zung  coarse,  or  snddenly  making  their  appearaoea 
in  every  spot  and  in  every  soeae,  that  they  were  the  gnardtan  ^irili 
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of  the  ei^.  Tou  ha?e  espkiaed  then,  says  the  vtSitariaii,  tlM  age 
and  floanshing  fertnnes  of  Damascas:  they  arise  from  its  adyaap> 
tageoos  sitaation;  it  is  well  supplied  wiUi  water.  Is  it  better 
supplied  than  the  ruins  of  contiguous  regions  ?  Did  the  Nile  saye 
Thebes  ?  Did  the  Tigris  preserve  Nineveh  ?  Did  the  Euphratea 
secure  Babylon  ? 

Our  seene  lies  in  a  chamber  yast  and  gorgeonsw  The  reader 
must  imagine  a  hall,  its  form  that  of  a  rather  long  sauare,  but  per^ 
fectly  proportioned.  Its  coyed  roof,  glowing  witn  golden  and 
scarlet  tints,  is  highly  carved  in  the  manner  of  the  Saracens,  such 
as  we  may  observe  in  the  palaces  of  Moorish  Snain  and  in  the 
Necropolis  of  the  Mamlouk  Sultauns  at  Cairo,  aeep  recesses  of 
honeycomb  work,  with  every  now  and  then  pendents  of  daring 
^race  hanging  like  stalactites  from  some  spanry  cavern.  This  ro<x 
IS  supported  by  columns  of  white  marble,  fadiioned  in  the  shape 
of  palm  trees,  the  work  of  Italian  artists,  and  which  form  arcades 
around  the  chamber.  Beneath  these  arcades  runs  a  noble  divan 
of  green  and  silver  silk,  and  the  silken  panels  of  the  arabesque 
walk  haye  been  covered  with  subjects  of  human  interest  bj  the 
finest  artists  of  Munich.  The  mcurvle  floor,  vrith  its  rich  mosaics, 
was  also  the  contribution  of  Italian  genius,  though  it  was  difficult 
at  the  present  moment  to  trace  its  varied,  graceful,  and  brilliant 
designs,  so  many  were  the  sumptuous  carpets,  the  conches,  sofss^ 
and  cushions  that  were  spread  about  it.  There  were  indeed 
throughout  the  chamber  many  indications  of  furniture,  which  are 
far  from  usual  even  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  refined 
Orientals :  Indian  tables,  vases  of  china,  and  baskets  of  agate  and 
porcelain  filled  with  flowers.  From  one  side,  the  large  Saracenic 
windows  of  this  saloon,  which  were  not  glased,  but  covered  only 
when  required  by  curtains  of  green  ana-  ralver  silk,  now  drawn 
aside,  looked  on  a  garden ;  vistos  d  quiFering  trees,  broad  par«> 
terres  of  flowers,  and  everywhere  tJie  gleam  of  glittering  fountains* 
which  owned,  however,  fealty  to  the  superior  stream,  that  bubbled 
in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  where  four  negroes,  caryed  in  black 
marble,  poured  forth  its  refreshing  waters  from  huge  shells  of 
pearl,  into  the  vast  circle  of  a  jasper  basin. 

At  this  moment  the  chamber  was  enlivened  by  the  jH'esence  of 
many  individnak.  Most  of  these  were  guests ;  one  was  the  master 
of  the  columns  and  the  fountains;  a  nuui  much  above  the  middle 
heiffht,  though  as  well  proportioned  as  his  sumptuous  hall;  admi- 
rably handsome,  for  beauty  and  benevolence  blended  in  the  majestic 
countenance  of  Adam  Besso.  To-day  his  Syrian  robes  were  not 
unworthy  of  his  palace ;  the  cream-white  shawl  that  encirded  his 
brow  with  its  ample  folds  was  so  fine  that  the  merchant  who 
brought  it  to  him  carried  it  over  the  ocean  and  the  desert  in  thB 
hollow  shell  of  a  pomegranate.  In  his  girdle  rested  a  hanc^ar,  the 
sheath  of  which  was  of  a  rare  and  vivid  enamel,  and  the  hilt  entirely 
of  brilliants. 
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A  slender  man  of  middle  size,  who»  as  he  stood  by  Beeso,  had  a 
diminatiTe  appearanee,  was  in  earnest  conyeraation  with  his  host. 
This  personage  was  adorned  with  more  than  one  order,  and  dressed 
in  the  Frank  umform  of  one  of  the  great  powers,  though  his  head 
was  ^ven,  for  he  wore  a  tarboush  or  red  cap,  although  no  turban. 
This  gentleman  was  Signer  Elias  de  LaureUa,  a  wealthy  Hebrew 
merchant  at  Damascus,  and  Austrian  consul-general  ad  honorem; 
a  great  man,  almost  as  celebrated  for  his  cuplomatic  as  for  his 
mercantile  abilities;  a  gentleman  who  understood  the  Eastern 
question ;  looked  up  to  for  that,  but  still  more,  in  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  two  prettiest  girls  in'the  Leyant. 

The  Mesdemoiselles  de  Laurella,  Therdse  and  Sophonisbe,  had 
just  completed  their  education,  partly  at  Smyrna,  the  last  year  at 
Marseilles.  This  had  quite  turned  their  heads ;  they  had  come 
back  with  a  contempt  for  Syria,  the  bitterness  of  which  was  only 
veiled  by  the  high  style  of  European  nonchalance,  of  which  they 
had  a  supreme  command,  and  ■mdch.  is,  perhaps,  our  only  match 
for  Eastern  repose.  The  Mesdemoiselles  de  Laurella  were  highly 
accomplished,  could  sing  quite  ravishingly,  paint  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  drop  to  eadi  other,  before  surrounding  savages,  mysterious 
allusions  to  feats  in  baU-rooms,  which,  alas!  no  longer  could  be 
achieved.  They  signified,  and  in  some  degree  solai^d,  their  in- 
tense disgust  at  their  present  position  by  a  haughtjr  and  amusingly 
impassable  demeanour,  which  meant  to  convey  their  superiority  to 
all  surrounding  circumstances.  One  of  their  favourite  modes  of 
asserting  this  pre-eminence  was  wearing  the  Frank  dress,  which 
their  father  only  did  officially,  and  which  no  female  member  of 
their  family  had  ever  assumed,  though  Damascus  swarmed  with 
Laurellas.  Nothing  in  the  dreams  of  Madame  Carson,  or  Madame 
Camille,  or  Madame  Devev,  nothing  in  the  blazoned  pages  of  the 
Almanachs  des  Dames  and  Belle  Assembl6e,  ever  approached  the 
Mdlles.  Laurella,  on  a  day  of  festival.  It  was  the  acme.  Nothing 
could  be  conceived  beyond  it;  nobody  could  equal  it.  It  was 
taste  exaggerated,  if  that  be  possible ;  fashion  bsming  pursuit,  if 
that  be  permitted.  It  was  a  union  of  the  highest  mori3  and  mate- 
rial quauties ;  the  most  sublime  contempt  and  the  stiffest  cambric. 
Figure  to  yourself,  in  such  habiliments,  two  girls,  of  the  same  fea- 
tures, the  same  form,  the  same  size,  but  of  different  colour:  a 
nose  turned  up,  but  choicely  moulded,  large  eyes,  and  richly 
fringed,  fine  hair,  beautiful  hps  and  teeth,  but  the  upper  lip  and 
the  cheek  bones  rather  too  long  and  high,  and  the  general  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance,  when  not  affected,  more  ^rightly  thim 
intelligent.  Then^se  was  a  brunette,  but  her  e^e  wanted  softness 
as  much  as  the  blue  orb  of  the  brilliant  Sophonisbe.  Nature  and 
Art  had  combined  to  produce  their  fig^es,  and  it  was  only  the 
united  effort  of  two  such  first-rate  powers  that  could  have  created 
anything  so  admirable. 

This  was  the  first  visit  of  the  Mesdemoiselles  Laurella  to  the 
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fiunily  of  BesBO,  for  they  had  only  returned  from  Marseilles  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  their  host  had  not  resided  at  Damascus 
until  the  summer  was  much  adyanced.  Of  course  they  were  well 
acquainted  by  reputation  with  the  great  Hebrew  house  of  which 
the  lord  of  the  mansion  was  the  chief.  They  had  been  brought 
up  to  esteem  it  the  main  strength  and  ornament  of  their  race  and 
religion.  But  the  Mesdemoisdles  Laurella  were  ashamed  of  their 
race,  and  not  fanatically  deyoted  to  their  religion,  which  might  be 
true,  but  certainly  was  not  fashionable.  Therdse,  who  was  of  a 
less  sanguineous  temperament  than  her  sister,  affected  despair  and 
unutterable  humiliation,  which  permitted  her  to  say  before  her  own 
people  a  thousand  disagreeable  things  with  an  air  of  artless  frankness. 
The  animated  Sophonisbe,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  combating 
prejudice,  felt  persuaded  that  the  Jews  would  not  be  so  much  dis- 
liked if  they  were  better  known ;  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  nation 
among  whom  they  cluanced  to  liye;  and  she  really  did  belieye  that 
eyentually,  such  was  the  progressiye  spirit  of  the  age,  a  difference 
in  relligion  would  cease  to  be  regarded,  and  that  a  respectable 
Hebrew,  particularly  if  well  dressed  and  well  mannered,  might  be 
able  to  pass  through  sodeW  without  bein^  discoyered,  or  at  least 
noticed.  Consummation  of  the  destiny  of  th^  fayourite  people  of 
the  Creator  of  the  uniyerse  I 

Notwithstanding  their  practised  nonchalance,  the  Mesdemoiselles 
Laurella  were  a  Httle  subdued  when  they  entered  the  palace  of 
Besso,  still  more  so  when  they  were  presented  to  its  master,  whose 
manner,  yoid  of  all  art,  yet  invested  with  a  natural  dignity,  asserted 
in  an  instant  its  superiority.  Eva,  whom  they  saw  for  the  first  time, 
received  them  Uke  a  queen,  and  in  a  dress  which  offiered  as  com* 
plete  a  contrast  to  their  modish  attire  as  the  beauty  of  her  sublime 
countenance  presented  to  their  pretty  and  sparkling  visages. 

Madame  Laurella,  the  mother  of  these  young  ladies,  would  in 
Europe  have  been  still  styled  young.  She  was  a  Smymiote,  and 
had  been  a  celebrated  beauty.  The  rose  had  since  then  too  richly 
expanded,  but  even  now,  with  her  dark  eyelash  charged  with 
yamusk,  her  cheek  touched  with  rouge,  and  her  fingers  tipped  with 
henna,  her  still  fine  hair  exaggerated  by  art  or  screened  by  her 
jewelled  turban,  she  would  have 'been  a  striking  personage,  even  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  blaze  of  jewels  with  which  she  was  s]iffused 
and  environed.  The  existence  of  this  lady  was  concentred  in  her 
precious  gems.  An  extreme  susceptibility  on  this  head  is  very 
prevalent  among  the  ladies  of  the  Levant,  and  the  quantity  of 
jewels  that  they  accumulate  far  exceeds  the  general  belief.  Madiame 
Laurella  was  without  a  rival  in  this  respect,  and  resolved  to  main- 
tain her  throne,  diamonds  alone  did  not  satisfy  her;  immense 
emeralds,  rubies  as  big  as  pigeons'  eggs,  prodigious  ropes  of  pearls, 
were  studded  and  wound  about  every  part  of  her  rich  robes.  Every 
finger  glittered,  and  bracelets  flashed  oeneath  her  hanging  sleeves. 
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Slie  sat  in  Bibiit  splendour  on  a  difsn,  now  aacl  ttien  _ 
moTiag  a  fan  of  feathera,  iost  in  criticism  oi  tin  jewels"  of 
friends,  and  in  contemplation  of  her  own. 

A  young  maoi,  tall  and  wett-looking,  dressed  as  an  Oriental,  tai 
with  an  ^ected,  jerking  air,  more  French  than  Syrian,  moTed 
jauntily  abont  the  room,  speakiii^  to  scTeral  persons  for  a  short 
time,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  ntlering  ooaunoi^laces  as  if 
they  were  poignant  originalities.  This  was  Hiilel  Besso,  the  ^dest 
son  of  the  Besso  of  Aleppo,  and  the  intended  hosband  of  IRr^ 
Hiilel,  too,  had  seen  the  world,  passed  a  season  at  Pera,  where  he 
had  worn  the  Frank  dress,  and,  introdaeed  into  the  circles  by  the 
lady  of  the  Austrian  Internuncio,  had  found  success  and  enjoyed 
himself.  He  had  not,  however,  returned  to  Syria  with  any  of  the 
disgust  shared  by  the  Mesdemoiselles  Laurella.  Hiilel  was  neitiier 
ashamed  of  his  race  nor  his  religion :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  this  life,  with  the  family  of  Besso  in  general, 
and  with  himself  particularly.  Hiilel  was  a  uttle  philosc^hical,  had 
read  Voltaire,  and,  free  from  prejudices,  coneeired  himself  ei^ahle 
of  forming  correct  opinions.  He  listened  smiling  and  in  silense  to 
Eva  asserting  the  spl^adour  and  superiority  of  their  raoe,  and 
sighing  for  the  restoration  of  their  national  glory,  and  then  wooM 
say,  in  a  whisper  to  a  friend,  and  with  a  g^Mice  of  ^pigraasmatie 
airiness,  **  For  my  part,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  were  OTer  better 
off  than  we  are.'' 

He  stopped  and  conversed  with  Therdse  Lamella,  who  ait  fint 
was  unbending,  but  when  she  found  that  he  was  a  Besso,  and  had 
listened  to  one  or  two  anecdotes,  which  indicated  personal  aoqnsint- 
ance  not  only  with  ambassadors  but  with  amba^adors'  ladies,  she 
began  to  relax.  In  general,  however,  the  rest  of  the  ladies  did 
not  speak,  or  made  only  observations  to  each  other  in  a  very 
hushed  voice.  Conversation  is  not  the  accomplishment  of  these 
climes  and  circles.  They  seemed  content  to  show  their  jewels  to 
their  neighbours.  There  was  a  very  fat  lady,  of  prodigious  we, 
the  wife  of  Signor  Tacoub  Picholoroni,  who  was  also  a  consul^  but 
not  a  consul-general  in  honorem.  She  looked  like  a  huge  Chinese 
idol;  a  perpetual  smile  played  upon  her  immense  good-natured  * 
cheeks,  and  her  little  black  eyes  twinkled  with  continuous  satisfiao* 
tion.  There  were  the  Mourad  Farhis  and  the  Nassim  FarMs. 
There  were  Moses  Laurella  and  his  wife,  who  shone  with  the 
reflected  sidendour  of  the  great  Laurellas,  but  who  were  really  veiy 
nice  people;  sensible  and  most  obliging,  as  all  travellers  must 
have  found  them.  Moses  Laurella  was  vice-consul  to  his  brother. 
The  Farhis  had  no  diplomatic  lustre,  but  they  were  great  mer- 
chants, and  worked  with  the  house  of  Besso  in  dl  their  enterprises. 
They  had  married  two  sisters,  who  were  also  their  cousins.  Madame 
Mourad  Farhi  was  in  tlie  zenith  of  her  renowned  beauty ;  in  the 
gorgeous  Smymiote  style,  brilliant  yet  languid,  like  a  panther 
basking  in  the  sunshine.    Her  sbter  also  had  a  rich  countenanoiv 
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and  ft  iS^ture  like  a  palm  tree,  while  her  fhie  brow  beamed  alike 
with  intelligence  and  beaatjr.  Madame  Nassim  was  highly  cnl- 
tured,  enthusiastic  for  her  race,  and  proud  of  the  ftiendship  of  £t% 
of  which  she  was  worthy. 

There  were  also  playing  abont  the  room  three  or  four  children  of 
sttch  dazzling  beauty  and  such  ineffable  grace,  that  no  pen  can 
picture  their  seraphic  glances  or  gestures  of  airy  frolic.  Some- 
times serious,  from  ejdiaustion  not  from  thought ;  sometimes  w3d 
with  the  witchery  of  infant  riot ;  a  laughing  girl  with  hair  almost 
touching  the  ground,  and  large^  gray  eyes  brewed  with  lustroos 
mischief,  tumbles  over  an  urchin  who  rises  doubtful  whether  to 
scream  or  shout ;  sometimes  they  pull  the  robe  of  Besso  while  be 
talks,  who  goes  on,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  interruption ;  some- 
times they  rush  up  to  their  mother  or  Era  for  an  embrace ;  some- 
times they  run  up  to  the  fat  lady,  look  with  wondering  gravity  in 
her  face,  and  then,  bursting  into  laughter,  scud  away.  These  are 
the  children  of  a  sister  of  Hillel  Besso's,  brought  to  Damascus  for 
change  of  air.  Their  mother  is  also  here,  sitting  at  the  side  of 
Eva :  a  soft  and  pensive  countenance,  watching  the  children  in^h  her 
intelligent  blue  eyes,  or  beckoning  to  them  with  a  beautifhl  hand. 

The  men  in  general  remained  on  their  legs  apart,  conversing  as 
if  they  were  on  the  Bourse. 

Now  entered,  from  haUs  beyond  of  less  dimensions,  but  all  deco- 
rated with  similar  splendour,  a  train  of  servants,  two  of  whom 
carried  between  them  a  very  large  broad  basket  of  silver  filagree, 
which  was  filled  with  branches  of  the  nalm  tree  entwined  with 
myrtle,  while  another  bore  a  golden  basket  of  a  different  shape, 
and  which  was  fiUed  with  citrons  just  gathered.  These  they 
handed  to  the  guests,  and  each  guest  took  a  branch  with  the  right 
hand  and  a  cil^on  with  the  left.  The  conversation  of  Besso  with 
Ellas  Laurella  had  been  broken  by  their  entrance,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  the  master  of  the  house,  looking  about,  held 
up  his  branch,  shook  it  with  a  rustling  sound,  and  immediately 
Eva  was  at  his  side. 

The  daughter  of  Besso  wore  a  vest  of  white  silk,  fitting  close 
to  her  shape  and  descending  to  her  knees;  it  was  buttoned  with 
large  diamonds  and  restrained  by  a  ^dle  of  pearls ;  anklets,  of 
brilliants  peeped  also,  every  now  and  then,  from  oeneath  her  large 
Mamlouk  trowsers  of  rose-coloured  silk  that  fell  over  her  slippers, 
powdered  witii  diamonds.  Over  her  vest  she  wore  the  Syrian 
jacket,  made  of  cherry-coloured  velvet,  its  open  arms  and  back 
richly  embroidered,  though  these  were  now  much  concealed  by  her 
outer  pelisse,  a  brocade  of  India,  massy  with  gold,  and  ^et  re* 
Heved  from  heaviness  by  the  brilliancv  of  its  light  blue  tmt  and 
the  dazzling  fantasy  of  its  pattern.  This  was  loosely  bound  round 
her  waist  by  a  Moorish  scarf  of  the  colour  of  a  blood-red  orange^ 
and  bordered  with  a  broad  fringe  of  precious  stones.  Her  head- 
dress was  of  the  some  fashion  as  when  we  first  met  her  in  the 
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kiosk  of  Bethanj,  except  that  on  this  occasion  her  Syrian  cap  Km 
the  back  of  her  head  was  covered  only  with  diamonds^  and  onlf 
with  diamonds  was  braided  her  long  dark  hair. 

*<  They  will  never  come,"  said  Besso  to  his  daughter.  <*  It  was 
one  of  his  freaks.    We  will  not  wait.** 

*'I  am  sure,  my  father,  they  will  come,"  said  Era,  earnestly. 
And,  indeed,  at  this  very  moment,  as  she  stood  at  his  aide,  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  her  palm  brandi,  which  was  reposing  on  her 
bosom,  and  in  the  other  her  fresh  citron,  the  serrants  appeared 
again,  ushering  in  two  guests  who  had  just  arrired.     One  was 

Suite  a  stranger,  a  young  man  dressed  in  the  European  fadiion ; 
^e  other  was  recognised  at  once  by  all  present  as  the  Emir  of 
Canobia. 


OHAPTER  VI. 

Eva  had  withdrawn  from  her  father  to  her  former  remote  posi- 
tion, the  moment  that  she  had  recognised  the  two  friends,  and  was, 
therefore,  not  in  hearing  when  her  father  receired  them,  and 
said — *'  Welcome,  noble  stranger !  the  noble  Emir  here,  to  whom 
a  thousand  welcomes,  told  me,  that  you  would  not  be  ayerae  to 
joining  a  festival  of  my  people." 

**  I  would  seize  any  opportunitjr  to  pay  my  respects  to  yon^* 
replied  Tancred ;  **but  this  occasion  is  most  agreeaole  to  me." 

**  And  when,  noble  traveller,  did  you  arrive  ai  Esh  Sham  ?" 

^  But  this  morning ;  we  were  last  from  Hasbeya." 

Tancred  then  inquired  after  Eva,  and  Besso  led  him  to  his 
daughter. 

In  the  meantime,  the  arrival  of  the  new  guests  made  a  con- 
siderable sensation  in  the  chamber,  espedalfy  with  the  Mesde- 
moiselles  Laurella.  A  young  prince  of  the  Lebanon,  whatever 
his  religion,  was  a  distinguished  and  agreeable  accession  to  their 
circle,  but  in  Tancred  they  recognised  a  being  at  once  civilised  and 
fashionable,  a  Christian  who  could  dance  the  Polka.  Refreshing 
as  springs  in  the  desert  to  their  long  languishing  e^es  were  the 
sight  of  his  white  cravat  and  his  boots  of  Parisian  polish. 

^  It  is  one  of  our  great  national  festivals,"  said  Eva,  slightly 
waving  her  palm  branch ;  <<  the  celebration  of  the  Hebrew  vin- 
tage--the  feast  of  tabernacles." 

The  vineyards  of  Israel  have  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  etenal 
law  enjoins  the  children  of  Israel  still  to  celebrate  the  vintage.  A 
race  that  persist  in  celebrating  their  vintage,  although  they  have 
no  fruits  to  ^ther,  will  regain  their  vineyards.  What  sublime 
inexorability  m  the  law  I  But  what  indomitable  spirit  in  the 
people  I 

It  is  easy  for  the  happier  Sephardim,  the  Hebrews  who  have 
never  quitted  the  sunny  regions  that  are  laved  bj  the  Midhmd 
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Ocean — ^it  is  easy  for  them,  though  thejr  hare  lost  their  heritage, 
to  sympathise,  in  their  beautiful  Akian  cities  or  in  their  Moorish 
and  Arabian  garden;^,  with  the  graceful  rites  that  are,  at  least,  an 
homage  to  a  beni^ant  nature.  But  picture  to  yourself  the  child 
of  Israel  in  the  dmgy  suburb  or  the  squalid  quarter  of  some  bleak 
northern  town,  where  there  is  neyer  a  sun  that  can  at  any  rate 
ripen  grapes.  Tet  he  must  celebrate  the  vintage  of  purple  Pa- 
lestine !  The  law  has  told  him,  though,  a  denizen  in  an  icy  clime, 
that  he  must  dwell  for  seven  days  in  a  bower,  and  that  he  must 
build  it  of  the  boughs  of  thick  trees;  and  the  Rabbins  have  told 
him  that  these  thick  trees  are  the  palm,  the  myrtle,  and  the  weep- 
ing willow.  Even  Sarmatia  mav  furnish  a  weeping  willow.  The 
law  has  told  him  that  he  must  pluck  the  fruit  of  goodly  trees,  and 
the  Rabbins  have  explained  that  |;oodly  fruit  on  this  occasion  is 
confined  to  the  citron.  Perhaps,  m  his  despair,  he  is  obliged  to 
fly  for  the  candied  deUcacies  of  the  grocer.  His  mercantile  con- 
nections will  enable  him,  often  at  considerable  cost,  to  procure 
some  palm  leaves  from  Canaan,  which  he  may  wave  in  his  Syna- 
gogue while  he  exclaimsy  as  the  crowd  did  when  the  divine  de- 
scendant of  David  entered  Jerusalem,  "  Hosannah  in  the  highest ! " 

There  is  something  profoundly  interesting  in  this  devoted  ob- 
servance of  oriental  customs  in  the  heart  of  our  Saxon  and  Scla- 
vonian  cities :  in  these  descendants  of  the  Bedoueens,  who  con- 
quered Canaan  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  still  celebrating 
that  success  which  secured  their  forefathers,  for  the  »first  time, 
grapes  and  wine. 

Conceive  a  being  bom  and  bred  in  the  Judenstrasse  of  Ham- 
burg or  Frankfort,  or  rather  in  the  purlieus  of  our  Houndsditch  or 
Minories,  bom  to  hereditary  insult,  without  any  education,  appa- 
rently without  a  circumstance  that  can  develop  the  slightest  taste 
or  cherish  the  least  sentiment  for  the  beautiful,  living  amid  fogs 
and  filth,  never  treated  with  kindness,  seldom  with  justice,  occupied 
with  the  meanest,  if  not  the  vilest,  toil,  bargaining  for  frippery, 
speculating  in  usury,  existing  for  ever  under  tlie  concurrent  influ- 
ence of  degrading  causes  which  would  have  worn  out,  long  ago, 
any  race  that  was  not  of  the  unmixed  blood  of  Caucasus,  and  did 
not  adhere  to  the  laws  of  Moses — conceive  such  a  being,  an  object 
to  you  of  prejudice,  dislike,  disgust,  perhaps  hatred.  The  season 
arrives,  and  the  mind  and  heart  of  that  bein^  ai*e  filled  with  images 
and  passions  that  have  been  ranked  in  all  ages  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  genial  of  human  experience ;  fiQed  with  a 
subject  the  most  vivid,  the  most  gracefol,  the  most  joyous,  and  the 
nio^t  exuberant— a  subject  which  has  inspired  poets,  and  which 
has  made  gods — the  harvest  of  the  grape  in  the  native  regions  of 
the'rlnB^ 

He  rises  in  the  morainff,  goes  early  to  some  Whitechapel 

mavket,  purchases  some  willow  boughs  for  which  he  has  previ- 

^ously  given  a  commission,  and  which  arc  brought,  probably,  from 
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one  of  the  neig^libourin^  rivers  of  Essex,  hastens  home,  cleans  Qoi 
the  yard  of  his  miserable  tenement,  builds  his  bower,  decks  it» 
even  profusely,  with  the  finest  liowers  and  fruits  that  he  can  pro- 
cure, the  myrtle  and  the  citron  never  forfi:otten,  and  hangs  its  rooi 
with  variegated  lamps.  After  tiie  s^vice  of  his  synagogue,  he 
sups  late  with  his  wife  and  his  children  in  the  open  air,  aa  if  he 
were  in  the  pleasant  villages  of  Galilee,  beneath  its  sweat  and 
starry  sky. 

Perhaps,  as  he  is  giving  the  Keedush,  the  Hebrew  blessing  to 
the  Hebrew  meal,  breaking  and  distributing  the  bread,  and  sancti- 
fying, with  a  preliminary  prayer,  the  goblet  of  wine  he  holds,  the 
very  ceremony  which  tlie  Divine  Prince  of  Israel,  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  adopted  at  the  most  memorable  of  all  repasts,  and 
eternally  invested  with  eucharistic  grace ;  or,  perhaps,  as  he  is 
offering  up  the  peculiar  thanksgiving  of  tiie  Feast  of  Tabernacles^ 
praising  Jehovan  for  the  vintage  which  his  children  may  no  longer 
cull,  but  also  for  his  promise  that  they  may  some  day  again  enjoy 
it,  and  his  wife  and  his  children  are  joming  in  a  pious  Hosanna — 
that  is.  Save  us! — a  party  of  Anglo-Saxons,  very  respectable  men, 
ten-pounders,  a  little  elevated  it  may  be,  though  certainly  not  in 
honour  of  the  vintage,pass  the  house,  and  words  like  these  are  heaid: 

**  I  say  Buggins,  what's  that  row  ?  " 

**  Oh !  if  s  &ose  cursed  Jews !  we've  a  lot  of  'em  here.  It  is 
one  of  their  horrible  feasts.  The  Lord  Mayor  ought  to  interfere. 
However,  thii^  are  not  as  bad  as  they  nsed  to  be :  they  used 
always  to  crucify  little  boys  at  these  hullabaloos,  but  now  they  only 
eat  sausages  made  of  stinking  pork." 

"  To  be  sure,"  replies  his  companion,.  **  we  all  make  progress." 

In  the  meantime,  a  burst  of  music  sounds  from  the  gardens  of 
Besso  of  Dtunascus.  He  advances,  and  invites  Tancred  and  the 
Emir  to  follow  him,  and,  without  an^  order  or  courtesy  to  the 
softer  sex,  who,  on  the  contrary,  follow  in  the  rear,  the  whole  com- 
pany step  out  of  the  Saracenic  windows,  into  tlie  gardens.  The 
mansion  of  Besso,  which  was  of  great  extent,  appeared  to  be  buUt 
in  their  midst.  No  other  roof  or  building  was  in  any  direction 
visible,  yet  the  house  was  truly  in  the  mid^e  of  the  city,  and  the 
umbrageous  plane  trees  alone  produced  that  illimitable  air  which  is 
always  so  pleasing  and  effective.  The  house,  though  lofty  for  an 
eastern  mansion,  was  only  one  story  in  height,  yet  its  front  was 
covered  with  an  externid  and  double  staircase.  This,  after  a  pro- 
menade in  the  garden,  the  guests  approached  and  mounted.  It 
led  to  the  roof  or  terrace  of  the  house,  which  was  of  ^eat  size, 
an  oblong  square,  and  which  again  was  a  garden.  Myrtle  trees  of 
a  considerable  height,  and  fragrant  with  many  flowers,  were  ar- 
ranged in  close  order  along  the  four  sides  of  this  roof,  fonniag  a 
barrier  which  no  eye  from  the  city  beneath  or  aaiy  neighbouring 
terrace  could  penetrate.  This  verdant  bulwark,  however,  opened 
at  each  corner  of  the  roof,  which  was  occupied  by  a  project- 
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mg  pavilion  of  white  marble,  a  light  cupola  of  chequered  earr- 
ing supported  by  wreathed  columns.  From  these  pavilions .  the ' 
most  charming  views  might  be  obtained  of  the  dty  and  the  snr- 
xounding  countijr :  Damascus  itself  a  varied  mass  of  dark  green 
groves,  white  minarets,  briglft  gardens,  and  hooded  domes ;  to  the 
south  and  east,  at  the  extremity  of  its  rich  plain,  the  glare  of  the 
desert ;  to  the  west  the  ranges  of  the  Lebanon ;  while  the  city  was 
backed  on  the  north  by  other  mountain  regions  which  Tancred 
had  not  yet  penetrated. 

In  the  centre  of  the  terrace  was  a  temporary  structure  of  a 
peculiar  character.  It  was  nearly  forty  feet  long,  half  as  many 
broad,  and  proportionately  lofty.  Twelve  palm  trees  clustering 
with  ripe  fruit,  and  each  of  which  seemed  to  spring  from  a  flow- 
ering hedge  of  myrtles,  supported  a  roof,  formed  with  much  arti- 
fice of  the  braided  boughs  of  trees.  These,  however,  only  furnished 
an  invisible  frame-work,  from  which  were  suspended  the  most  beau* 
tiful  and  delicious  fruits,  citron  and  pomegranate,  orange,  and  fig> 
and  banana,  and  melon,  in  such  thickness  and  profusion  that  they 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  carved  ceiling  of  rich  shades  and  glowing, 
colours,  like  the  Saracenic  ceiling  of  the  mansion,  while  enormona 
bunches  of  grapes  every  now  and  then  descended  like  pendants 
from  the  main  body  of  the  roof.  The  spaces  between  the  palm 
trees  were  filled  with  a  natural  trellis-work  of  orange  trees  in 
fruit  and  blossom,  leaving  at  intervals  arches  of  entranee,  who8» 
form  was  indicated  by  bunches  of  the  sweetest  and  rarest  flowers. 

Within  was  a  banqueting-table  covered  with  thick  white  damask 
silk,  with  a  border  of  gold  about  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  before  each 
guest  was  placed  a  napkin  of  the  same  fashion.  The  table,  how- 
ever, lacked  none  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  and  even  orna* 
ments  of  Europe.  What  can  withstand  the  united  influence  of 
taste,  wealth,  and  commerce  ?  The  choicest  porcelain  of  France, 
golden  goblets  chiselled  in  Bond  Street,  and  the  prototypes  of 
which  had  perhaps  been  won  at  Groodwood  or  Ascot,  mingled  with 
the  rarest  specimens  of  the  glass  of  Bohemia,  while  the  trium- 
phant blades  of  Sheffield  flashed  in  that  very  Syrian  city  whose 
skill  in  cutlery  had  once  been  a  proverb.  Around  the  table  was  a 
divan  of  amber-coloured  satin,  with  msjiy  cushions^  so  arranged 
that  the  guests  might  follow  either  the  Oriental  or  the  European 
mode  of  seating  themselves.  Such  was  the  bower  or  tabernacle 
of  Besso  of  Damascus,  prepared  to  celebrate  the  seventh  day  of 
his  vintage  feast. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

"  We  ought  to  have  met  at  Jerusalem,"  said  Tancred  to  Besso^ 
on  whose  right  hand  he  was  seated,  *'  but  I  am  happy  to  thank  you 
for  all  your  kindness,  even  at  Damascus." 

*•  My  daughter  tells  me  you  are  not  uninterested  in  our  people^ 
which  is  the  reason  I  YeDturctl  to  ask  yon  here/' 
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*'  I  cannot  comprehend  liow  a  Christian  can  be  uninterested  in  a 
people  who  have  handed  down  to  him  immortal  truths." 

'<  All  the  world  is  not  as  sensible  of  the  obligation  as  joorselfy 
noble  traveller." 

"But  who  are  the  world?  Do  you  mean  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  which  is  a  forest  not  yet  cleared ;  or  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia,  whicli  is  a  ruin  about  to  tumble?" 

"  The  railroads  will  clear  the  forest,"  said  Besso. 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  the  ruin  ?"  asked  Tancred. 

"  God  will  not  forget  his  land." 

« That  is  the  truth ;  the  ffovemment  of  this  globe  most  be 
divine,  and  the  impulse  can  only  come  from  Asia." 

"  If  your  government  only  understood  the  Eastern  question ! " 
said  Mr.  Consul-General  LaurcUa,  pricking  up  his  ears  at  some 
half  phrase  that  he  had  caught,  and  addressing  Tancred  across 
the  table.  "  It  is  more  simple  than  you  imagine,  and,  before  you 
retiim  to  England  to  take  your  seat  in  your  parliament,  I  should 
be  very  happy  to  have  some  conversation  with  you.     I  think  I 

could  tell  you  some  things "  and  he  gave  a  glance  of  diplomatic 

mystery.     Tancred  bowed. 

*'For  my  part,"  said  Hillel  Besso,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
and  speaking  in  an  airy  tone,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  your  Eastern 
question  is  a  great  imbroglio  that  only  exists  in  the  cabinets  of 
diplomatists.  Why  should  there  be  any  Eastern  question  ?  All  is 
yery  well  as  it  is.  At  least,  we  might  be  worse— I  think  we  might 
be  worse." 

"  I  am  so  happy  to  find  myself  once  more  among  you,"  whispered 
Fakredeen  to  his  neighbour,  Madame  Mourad  Farhi.  "  This  is 
my  real  home." 

<*A11  here  must  be  happy  and  honoured  to  see  you,  too, 
noble  Emir." 

"And  the  good  Signer  Mourad — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a 
favourite  of  his  ?  "  pursued  Fakredeen,  meditating  a  loan. 

"  I  never  heard  my  husband  speak  of  you,  noble  Emir,  but  with 
the  greatest  consideration." 

"There  is  no  man  I  respect  so  much,"  said  Fakredeen;  "no 
one  in  whom  I  have  such  a  thorough  confidence.  Excepting  our 
dear  host,  who  is  really  mv  father,  there  is  no  one  on  whose 
judgment  I  would  so  implicitly  rely.  Tell  him  all  that,  my  dear 
Madame  Mourad,  for  I  vnsh  him  to  respect  me." 

"  I  admire  his  hair  so  much,"  whispered  Ther^e  Laurella,  in 
an  audible  voice  to  her  sister,  across  the  broad  form  of  the  ever- 
smiling  Madame  Picholoroni.  "  'Tis  such  a  reUef  after  our  dread- 
ful turbans." 

**  And  his  costume — so  becoming !  I  wonder  how  any  civilised 
being  can  wear  the  sort  of  things  we  see  about  us.  ''Tis  really 
altogether  like  a  wardrobe  of  the  Comedie." 

"  Well,  Sophonisbe,''said  the  sensible  Moses  Lamella,  "  I  admire 
the  Franks  very  much ;  they  have  many  qualities  which  I  could 
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wish  our  Levantines  shared ;  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  that 
their  strong^  point  is  their  costume." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  uncle ! "  said  Ther&se ;  "  look  at  that  beautiful 
white  cravat.  What  have  we  like  it  ?  So  simple,  so  distinguished ! 
Such  good  taste !  And  then  the  boots.  Think  of  our  dreadful 
slippers !  powdered  with  pearls  and  all  sorts  of  trash  of  that  kind, 
by  the  siae  of  that  lovely  French  polish." 

"  He  must  be  terribly  eunuy6  here,"  said  Therke  to  Sophonisbe, 
with  a  look  of  the  initiated. 

**  Indeed,  I  should  think  so :  no  balls,  not  an  opera ;  I  quite  pity 
him.     What  could  have  induced  him  to  come  here  ?" 

"  I  should  think  he  must  be  attached  to  some  one,"  said  ThertJse ; 
"  he  looks  unhappy." 

'*  There  is  not  a  person  near  him  with  whom  he  can  have  an  idea 
in  common." 

"  Except  Mr.  Hillel  Besso,"  said  Ther^e.  "  He  appears  to  be 
quite  enlightened.  I  spoke  to  him  a  little  before  dinner.  He  has 
^  been  a  winter  at  Pera,  and  went  to  all  the  balls." 

"Lord  Palmerston  understood  the  Eastern  question  to  a  certain 
degree,"  said  Mr.  Consul-Qeneral  LaurellA ;  **  but,  had  I  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Queen  of  England,  I  could  have  told  him  some 
things ;"  and  he  mysteriously  paused. 

"I  cannot  endure  this  eternal  chatter  about  Palmerston,"  said 
the  Emir,  rather  pettishly.  "  Are  there  no  other  statesmen  in  the 
world  besides  Palmerston  ?  And  what  should  he  know  about  the 
Eastern  question,  who  never  was  in  the  East  ?  " 

^  Ah,  noble  Emir,  these  are  questions  of  the  high  diplomacy. 
They  cannot  be  treated  unless  by  the  cabinets  which  have  tradi- 
tions." 

"  I  could  settle  the  Eastern  question  in  a  month,  if  I  were 
disposed,"  said  Fakredeen. 

Mr.  Consul-General  Laurella  smiled  superciliously,  and  then 
said, — *^  But  the  question  is,  what  is  the  Eastern  question?" 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Hillel  Besso,  in  a  most  epigrammatic 
manner,  "  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  settling  anything." 

"  The  Eastern  question  is,  who  shall  govern  the  Mediterranean," 
said  the  Emir.  "  There  are  only  two  powers  who  can  do  it — 
Egypt  and  Syria.  As  for  the  English,  the  Russians,  the  Franks, 
your  friends  the  Austrians — they  are  strangers.  They  come,  and 
they  will  go ;  but  Syria  and  Egypt  will  always  remain." 

"  Egypt  has  tried,  and  failed." 

**  Then  let  Syria  try,  and  succeed." 

"  Do  you  visit  Egypt  before  jou  return  from  the  East,  noble 
sir?"  asked  Besso,  of  Tancred. 

<*  I  have  not  thought  of  my  return ;  but  I  should  not  be  sorry 
to  visit  Egypt.  It  is  a  country  that  rather  perplexes  us  in  Europe. 
It  has  undergone  great  changes*" 

Besso  shook  his  head,  and  slightly  smiled. 
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"Egypt,"  said  he,  "never  changes.  'Tis  the  same  mnd  ftB  in 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs:  governed  on  their  principles  of 
political  economy,  with  a  Hehrew  for  prime  minister." 

"  A  Hebrew  for  prime  minister  I" 

"  Even  90 :  Artim  Bey,  the  present  prime  minister  of  Egypt, 
formerly  the  Pacha's  envoy  at  Pans,  and  by  far  the  best  political 
head  in  the  Levant,  is  not  only  the  successor  but  the  descendant 
of  Joseph.*' 

"  He  must  be  added  then  to  your  friend  M.  de  Sidonia's  list  of 
living  Hebrew  statesmen,"  said  Tancred. 

**  We  have  our  share  of  the  government  of  the  world,"  said 
Besso. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  govern  every  land  except  your  own." 

"That  might  liave  been  done  in  '39,"  said  Besso,  musingly; 
"but  why  speak  of  a  subject  which  can  little  interest  your" 

"Can  little  interest  me!"  exclaimed  Tancred.  "What  other 
subject  should  interest  me?  More  than  six  centuries  ago,  the 
government  of  that  land  interested  my  ancestor,  and  he  came  here 
to  achieve  it." 

The  stars  were  shining  before  they  quitted  the  Arabian  taber- 
nacle of  Besso.  The  air  was  just  as  soft  as  a  sweet  summfir 
English  noon,  and  quite  as  still.  The  pavilions  of  the  terrace  and 
the  surrounding  bowers  were  illuminated  by  the  varying  tints  of  a 
thousand  lamps.  Bright  carpets  and  rich  cushions  were  thrown 
about  for  those  who  cared  to  recline;  the  brothers  Farhi,  for 
example,  and  indeed  most  of  the  men,  smoking  inestimable  nar- 
gillies.  The  Oonsul-General  LaureUa  begged  permission  to  pre- 
sent Lord  Montacute  to  his  daughters  T^r^  and  Sophon^be, 
who,  resolved  to  show  to  him  that  Damascus  was  not  altogether  as 
barbarous  as  he  deemed  it,  began  talking  of  new  dances  and  the 
last  opera.  Tancred  would  have  found  ^eat  difficulty  in  suatain- 
ing  his  part  in  the  conversation,  had  not  the  young  ladies  fortu- 
nately been  requested  to  favour  those  present  with  a  specimen  of 
the  art  in  which  they  excelled,  which  they  did  after  much  solicita- 
tion, vowing  that  they  had  no  voice  to-night,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible at  all  times  to  sing,  except  in  a  chamber. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  HiUel  Besso,  with  an  extremely  piquant  idr, 
^' music  in  a  chamber  is  very  charming,  but  I  think  also  in  the 
open  air  it  is  not  so  bad." 

Tancred  took  advantage  of  this  movement  to  approach  Eva,  who 
was  conversing,  as  they  took  their  evening  walk,  with  the  soft-eyed 
sister  of  Hillel,  and  Madame  Nassim  Farhi — a  group  of  women, 
that  the  drawing-rooms  of  Europe  and  the  hareems  of  Asia  could 
perhaps  not  have  rivalled. 

"The  Mesdemoisellea  LaureUa  are  very  accomplished,"  said 
Tancred,  "  but  at  Damascus  I  am  not  content  to  hear  anything 
but  sackbuts  and  psalteries." 
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*'Bnt  in  Europe  your  finest  music  is  on  the  subjects  of  our  his- 
tory," said  Evft. 

*'  Naturally,"  said  Tancred,  *<  music  alone  ean  do  justice  to  such 
themes.    They  bafile  the  unmspired  pen." 

"  There  is  a  prayer  which  the  Meedemoiselles  Laurella  once  sang, 
a  prayer  of  Moses  in  Ec^ypt,"  said  Mademoiselle  Nassim,  somewhat 
timidly.     "  It  is  very  fine." 

"  I  wish  they  would  fayoor  us  with  it,"  said  Eva ;  **  I  will  ask 
Hillel  to  request  that  kindness;"  and  she  beckoned  to  Hillel,  who 
sauntered  toward  her,  and  listened  to  her  ifiduspered  wish  with  a 
smile  of  supevcilious  complacency. 

**  At  present  they  are  going  to  faTOur  ub  with  Don  Pasquale," 
he  said,  shruggiug  his  shoulders.  *'  A  prayer  is  a  very  fine  thing, 
but  for  my  port,  at  this  hour,  I  think  a  serenade  is  not  so  bad." 

*<  And  how  do  you  like  my  father  ?"  said  Eva  to  Tancred,  in  a 
hesitating  tone,  and  yet  with  a  gla&ce  of  blended  ouriosity  and 
pride. 

*'  He  is  exactly  what  Sidonia  prepared  me  for:  worthy  not  only 
of  being  your  father,  but  the  fatiier  of  mankind." 

^<Thc  Moslemin  say  that  we  are  near  paradise  at  Damascus," 
aaid  Madame  Nassim,  ''and  that  Adam  was  fashioned  out  of  our 
red  eartli." 

<'  He  much  wished  to  see  you,"  said  Eiva,  *^  and  your  meeting  is 
as  unexpected  as  to  him  it  is  agreeable." 

*^  We  ought  to  have  met  long  before,"  said  Tanered.  **  When 
I  first  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  I  ought  to  have  hastened  to  his 
threshold.  The  fault  and  the  misfortune  were  mine.  I  scarcely 
deserved  the  happiness  of  knowing  you.'* 

<'  I  am  happy  we  have  all  met,  and  that  you  now  understand  us 
a  little.  When  you  go  back  to  England,  you  will  defend  us  when 
we  are  deemed  ?  You  will  not  let  them  persecute  us,  as  they  did 
a  few  years  back,  because  they  said  we  crucified  their  children  at 
the  feast  of  our  passover  ?" 

<<I  shall  not  go  back  to  England,"  said  Tancred,  colouring; 
"  and  if  you  are  persecuted,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  defend  you 
here." 

The  glowing  sky,  the  soft  mellow  atmosphere,  the  brilliant  cir- 
cumstances around,  flowers  and  flashing  gems,  rich  dresses  and 
ravishing  music,  and  every  form  of  splendour  and  luxury,  combined 
to  create  a  scene,  that  to  Tancred  was  startling,  as  well  from  its 
beauty  as  its  novel  character.  A  rich  note  of  Therese  Laurella 
for  an  instant  arrested  their  conversation.  They  were  silent  while 
it  lingered  on  their  ear.  Then  Tancred  said  to  the  soft-eyed  sister 
of  HSlel— "  All  that  we  require  here  to  complete  the  spell  are  your 
beautiful  children." 

«  They  sleep,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  lose  little  by  not  being  pre- 
sent, for,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  I  doubt  not  they  are  dreaming 
of  music  and  flowers." 
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**  They  say  that  the  children  of  our  race  are  the  most  beauiifiil 
in  the  world,"  said  Era,  <<  hut  that  when  they  grow  up,  they  do  not 
fulfil  the  promise  of  their  infancy." 

<<  That  were  scarcely  possible  "  said  the  soft-eyed  mother. 

"  It  is  the  sense  of  shame  that  comes  on  them  and  dims  their 
lustre,"  said  £Sya.  <<  Instead  of  joyousness  and  frank  hilarity, 
anxiety  and  a  shrinking  reserve  are  soon  impressed  upon  the 
youthful  Hebrew  visage.  It  is  the  seal  of  ignominy.  The  dread- 
ful secret  that  they  are  an  expatriated  and  persecuted  race  is  soon 
revealed  to  them,  at  least  among  the  humbler  classes.  The  chil- 
dren of  our  house  are  bred  in  noble  thoughts,  and  taught  self- 
respect.    Their  countenances  will  not  change." 

And  the  countenance,  from  whose  beautiful  mouth  issued  those 
gallant  words — ^what  of  that  ?  It  was  one  that  might  wilder  the 
wisest.  Tancred  gazed  upon  it  with  serious  yet  fond  abstraction. 
All  heavenly  and  heroic  thoughts  gathered  around  the  ima^e  of 
this  woman.  From  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting  at  Bethany 
to  this  hour  of  sacred  festival,  all  the  passages  of  his  life  in  which 
she  had  been  present  flashed  through  his  mind.  For  a  moment  he 
was  in  the  ruins  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  recalled  her  glance  of 
sweet  solicitude,  when,  recovered  by  her  skill  and  her  devotion,  he 
recognised  the  fair  stranger  whose  words  had,  ere  that,  touched 
the  recesses  of  his  spirit  and  attuned  his  mind  to  high  and 
holiest  mysteries.  Now  again  their  eyes  met;  an  ineffable  ex- 
pression su£fused  the  countenance  of  Lord  Montacute.  He  sighed. 

At  this  moment  HiUel  and  Fakredeen  advanced  with  a  hurried 
air  of  gaiety.  Hillel  offered  his  hand  to  Eva  with  jaunty  ^race, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  *'  Ladies,  if  you  like  to  follow  us, 
you  shall  see  a  casket  just  arrived  from  Marseilles,  and  which 
Eva  will  favour  me  by  carrying  to  Aleppno.  It  was  chosen  for  me 
by  the  Lady  of  the  Austrian  Internuncio,  who  is  now  at  Paris. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  much  advantage  in  the  diplomatic  corps, 
if  occasionally  they  do  not  execute  a  commission  for  one." 

Hillel  hurried  Eva  away,  accompanied  by  his  sister  and  Madame 
Nassim.    Tancred  and  Fakredeen  remained  behind. 

"  Who  is  this  man?"  said  Tancred. 

**  'Tis  her  affianced,"  said  the  Emir ;  ^*  thq  man  who  has  robbed 
me  of  my  natural  bride.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that,  when 
she  is  married,  Besso  will  adopt  me  as  his  sou,  which  in  a  certain 
sense  I  am,  having  been  fostered  by  his  wife.  If  he  do  not  leave 
me  his  fortune,  he  ought  at  least  to  take  up  all  my  bills  in  Syria. 
Don't  you  thiiJc  so,  my  Tancred  ?" 

"  What  ?"  said  Tancred,  with  a  dreamy  look. 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter  in  the  distance. 

«  Come,  come,"  said  Fakredeen,  *«  see  how  they  are  all  gathering 
round  the  marriage  casket.  Even  Nassim  Farhi  has  risen.  I 
must  go  and  talk  to  him — ^he  has  impulses,  that  man,  at  least 
compared  with  his  brotl>er;  Mourad  is  a  stone — a  precious  stone 
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though— and  you  cannot  magnetise  him  through  his  wife,  for  she 
has  not  an  idea ;  but  Mademoiselle  Nassim  is  immensely  mesmeric. 
Come,  come,  Tancred." 

"IfoUow." 

But  instead  of  following  his  friend,  Tancred  entered  one  of  the 
marble  pavilions  that  jutted  out  from  each  comer  of  the  terraced 
roof,  and  commanded  splendid  views  of  the  glittering  and  gar- 
dened city.  The  moon  had  risen  over  that  unrivalled  landscape ; 
the  white  minarets  sparkled  in  its  beam,  and  the  vast  hoods  of  the 
cupolaed  mosques  were  suffused  with  its  radiancy  or  reposed  in 
dark  shadow,  almost  as  black  as  the  cypress  groves  out  of  which 
they  rose.  In  the  extreme  distance,  beyond  the  fertile  plain,  was 
the  desert,  bright  as  the  line  of  the  sea,  while  otherwise  around 
him  extended  the  chains  of  Lebanon  and  of  the  North. 

The  countenance  of  Tancred  was  more  than  serious,  it  was  sad, 
as,  leaning  against  one  of  the  wreathed  marble  pillars,  he  sighed 
and  murmured :  *'  KI  were  thou,  most  beautiful  Damascus,  Aleppo 
should  not  rob  me  of  such  a  gem !  But  I  must  tear  up  these 
thoughts  from  my  heart  by  their  roots,  and  remember  that  I  am 
ordained  for  other  deeds.'' 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

After  taking  the  bath  on  his  arrival  at  Damascus,  having  his 
beard  arranged  by  a  barber  of  distinction,  and  dressing  himself  in 
a  fresh  white  suit,  as  was  his  custom  when  in  residence,  with  his 
turban  of  the  same  colour  arranged  a  little  aside,  for  Baroui  was 
scruptdous  as  to  his  appearance,  he  hired  a  donkey  and  made  his 
way  to  the  great  bazaar.  The  part  of  the  city  through  which  he 
proceeded  was  very  crowded  and  bustling — ^narrow  streets,  with 
mats  slung  across,  to  shield  from  the  sun  the  swarming  population 
beneath.  His  accustomed  step  was  familar  with  every  winding  of 
the  emporium  of  the  city;  he  threaded  without  hesitation  the  com- 
plicated  mazes  of  those  interminable  arcades.  Now  he  was  in  the 
street  of  the  armourers,  now  among  the  sellers  of  shawls;  the 
prints  of  Manchester  were  here  unfolded,  there  the  silks  of  India ; 
sometimes  he  sauntered  by  a  range  of  shops  gay  with  yellow  pa- 
pooshes  cmd  scarlet  slippers,  and  then  hurried  by  the  stalls  and 
shelves  stored  with  the  fatal  frippery  of  the  East,  in  which  it  is 
said  the  plague  in  some  shape  or  other  always  lurks  and  lingers. 
This  locality,  however,  indicated  that  Baroni  was  already  ap- 
proaching the  purlieus  of  the  chief  places ;  the  great  population 
had  already  much  diminished,  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene  much 
dimmed ;  tnere  was  no  longer  the  swarm  of  itinerant  traders  who 
live  by  promptly  satisfying  the  wants  of-  the  visitors  to  the  bazaar 
in  the  shape  of  a  pipe  or  an  ice,  a  cup  of  sherbet  or  of  coffee,  or  a 
basket  of  delicious  fruit.  The  passengers  were  few,  and  all  seemed 
busy:   some  Armenians,  a  Hebrew  physician  and  his  page,  tho 
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gliding  phantoms  of  some  wiading-sheets,  which  were  in  fad 
women. 

Baroni  turned  into  an  arcade,  well  buHt,  fipacious,  airy,  and  Teiy 
neatly  fitted  up.  This  was  the  bazaar  of  the  dealers  in  drugs. 
Here,  too,  spices  are  sold,  cdl  sorts  of  dye-woods,  and  especially  the 
choice  gums  for  which  Arabia  is  still  celebrated,  and  which  Syria 
would  fain  ri?al  by  the  aromatic  juices  of  her  pistachio  and  her 
apricot  trees. 

Seated  on  what  may  be  called  his  counter,  smoking  a  nargiDy, 
in  a  mulberry-coloured  robe  bordered  with  fur,  and  a  dark  turban, 
was  a  middle-aged  man  of  sinister  countenance  and  air,  a  long 
hook  nose  and  a  light  blue  eye. 

"  Welcome,  Effendi,"  he  said,  when  he  observed  Baroni,  **  many 
welcomes !    And  how  long  have  you  been  at  Esh  Sham  ?  " 

*'  Not  too  long,"  said  Baroni ;  '<  and  have  you  been  here  since 
my  last  visit?" 

"  Here  and  there,"  said  the  man,  offering  him  his  pipe. 

<'  And  how  are  our  friends  in  the  mountains  ?  said  Baroni, 
touching  the  tube  with  his  lips  and  returning  it. 

**  They  live,"  said  the  man. 

•*  That's  something,"  said  Baroni. 

**  Have  you  been  in  the  land  of  the  Franks  ?  "  said  the  man. 

*<  I  am  always  in  the  land  of  the  Franks,"  said  Baroni,  *'  and 
about." 

<<  You  don't  know  any  one  who  wants  a  pared  of  icammonj?" 
said  the  man. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  don't,"  said  Baroni,  mysteriously. 

"  I  have  a  very  fine  parcel,"  said  the  man ;  "  it  is  very  scarce." 

*'  No  starch  or  myrrh  in  it  ?"  asked  Baroni. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  a  Jew  ?  "  said  the  mlm. 

"  I  never  could  make  out  what  you  were,  friend  Darkush;  bat 
as  for  scammony,  I  could  throw  a  good  deal  of  business  in  your 
way  at  this  moment,  to  say  nothing  of  galls  and  tragacanth." 

"  As  for  tragacanth,"  said  Darkush,  "  it's  known  that  no  one  in 
Esh  Sham  has  pure  tragacanth  except  me ;  as  for  galls,  every 
foundling  in  Syria  thinks  he  can  deal  in  afis,  but  is  it  afis  of  Mous- 
fioul,Efi'endi?" 

<*  What  you  say  are  the  words  of  truth,  good  Darkush ;  I  could 
recommend  you  with  a  safe  conscience.  I  dreamt  last  night  that 
there  would  many  piastres  pass  between  us  this  visit." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  friends  unless  they  help  you  in  the  hour 
of  adversity  ?"  exclaimed  Darkush. 

**  You  speak  ever  the  words  of  truth.  I  am  myself  in  a  vaDej 
of  dark  shadows.  I  am  travelling  with  a  young  English  capitam, 
a  prince  of  man^  tails,  and  he  has  declared  that  he  will  entirely 
extinguish  my  existencCi  unless  he  pays  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  tiie 
Ansarey." 

**  Let  him  first  pay  a  visit  to  King  Soliman  in  the  cities  of  tfao 
Qm,"  said  Darkusn,  doggedly. 
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**  I  «n  noft  sore  tbAt  lie  will  not,  some  time  or  other,"  replied 
Baroni,  "  for  he  is  a  man  who  will  not  take  nay.  But  now  let 
us  talk  of  soammonj/'  he  added,  Yaulting^  on  the  counter,  and 
seating  himself  b^  the  side  of  Darkush ;  "  one  sught  get  more  by 
arranging  this  visit  to  your  mountains  than  by  ei\joying  an  f^palto 
of  all  its  gums,  friena  Darkush ;  bat  if  it  cannot  be,  it  cannot 
be.'' 

**  It  cannot  be." 

^  Let  us  talk  then  of  scammony.  Tou  remember  my  old  master, 
Darkush?" 

**  There  are  man^r  things  that  are  f(Hrgotten,  but  he  is  not  one." 

**  This  capitani  with  whom  I  travel,  this  prince  of  many  tails,  is 
his  friend.  If  you  serve  me  now,  yon  serve  also  him  who  served 
you.*' 

**  There  are  things  that  can  be  done,  and  there  are  things  that 
cannot  be  done." 

*^  Let  us  talk  then  of  scammony.  But  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
we  first  met,  friend  Darkush,  you  did  not  say  nay  to  M.  de  Sidonia. 
It  was  the  plague  alone  that  stopped  us." 

"  The  snow  on  the  mountain  is  not  the  same  snow  as  fifteen 
years  ago,  Effendi.    All  things  change ! " 

^  Let  us  talk  then  of  scammony.  The  Ansarey  have  friends  in 
other  lands,  but  if  they  will  not  listen  to  them,  many  kind  words 
will  be  lost.  Things  also  might  happen  which  would  make  every- 
body's shadow  longer,  but  if  there  be  no  sun,  their  shadows  cannot 
be  seen." 

Darkush  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  K  the  sun  of  friendship  does  not  illumine  me,"  resumed  Baroni, 
^  I  am  entirely  lost  ia  the  bottomless  vale.  Truly,  I  would  give  a 
thousand  piastres  if  I  could  save  my  head  by  taking  the  capitani  to 
your  mountains." 

**  The  princes  of  Franguestan  cannot  take  off  heads,"  observed 
Darkush.  <<  All  they  can  do  is  to  banish  you  to  islands  inhabited 
by  demons." 

"  But  the  capitani  of  whom  I  speak  is  prince  of  manv  tails,  is  the 
brother  of  Queens.  Even  the  great  Queen  of  the  English,  they 
say,  is  his  sister." 

^  He  who  serves  queens  may  expect  backsheesh." 

"  And  you  serve  a  queen,  Darkush  ?" 

<'  Which  is  the  reason  I  cannot  give  you  a  pass  for  the  moun- 
tains, as  I  would  have  done,  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  her 
father." 

"  Are  her  commands,  then,  so  strict  ?" 

**  That  she  should  see  neither  Moslem  nor  Christian.  She  is  at 
war  with  both,  and  will  be  for  ever,  for  the  quarrel  between  them 
is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  remove." 

^  And  what  may  it  be?" 
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^  That  you  can  learn  ovlj  in  the  mountains  of  the  Ansarej,* 
said  Darkush,  with  a  malignant  smile. 

Baroni  fell  into  a  musing  mood.  After  a  few  moments'  thought, 
he  looked  up,  and  said:  ^  What  you  have  told  me,  friend  Darkush, 
is  very  interesting,  and  throws  light  on  many  things.  This  young 
prince,  whom  I  serve,  is  a  friend  to  your  race,  and  knows  well  why 
you  are  at  war  both  with  Moslem  and  Christian,  for  he  is  so  him- 
self. But  he  is  a  man  sparing  of  words,  dark  in  thought,  niid 
terrible  to  deal  with.  Why  he  wishes  to  visit  your  people  I  dared 
not  inquire,  but  now  I  guess,  from  what  yon  have  let  fall,  tliat  he  is 
an  Ansarey  himself.  He  has  come  from  a  far  land  merely  to  visit 
his  race,  a  man  who  is  a  prince  among  the  people,  to  whom  piastres 
are  as  water.  I  doubt  not  he  has  much  to  say  to  your  queen : 
things  might  have  happened  that  would  have  lengthened  all  our 
shadows ;  but  never  mind,  what  cannot  be,  cannot  be :  let  us  talk 
then  of  scammony." 

"You  think  he  is  one?"  said  Darkush,  in  a  lower  tone,  and 
looking  very  inquiringly. 

"  I  do,"  said  Baroni. 

**  And  what  do  you  mean  by  one  ?"  said  Darkush. 

**  That  is  exactly  the  secret  which  I  never  could  penetrate." 

"  I  cannot  give  a  pass  to  the  mountains,"  said  Darkush,  '*  but 
the  sympathy  of  friends  is  a  river  flowing  in  a  fair  garden.  If 
this  prince,  whose  words  and  thoughts  are  dark,  should  indeed  be 
one Could  I  see  him,  Effendi  ?"  * 

"  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  dare  not  speak  to  him,"  said  Baroni. 
"  I  hinted  at  his  coming  here :  his  brow  was  the  brow  of  Eblis,  his 
eye  flashed  like  the  red  lightning  of  the  Kamsin — it  is  impossible! 
What  cannot  be  done,  cannot  be  done.  He  must  return  to  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  unseen  by  your  queen,  of  whom  he  is  perhaps  a 
brother ;  he  will  live,  hating  alike  Moslem  and  Christian,  but  he 
will  banish  me  for  ever  to  islands  of  many  demons." 

"  The  queen  shall  know  of  these  strange  things,"  said  Darkush, 
**  and  we  will  wait  for  her  words." 

"  Wait  for  the  Mecca  caravan ! "  exclaimed  Baroni.  "  You  know 
not  the  cliild  of  storms,  who  is  my  master,  and  that  is  ever  a  reason 
why  I  think  he  must  be  one  of  you.  For  had  he  been  softened  by 
Christianity  or  civilised  by  the  Koran " 

"  Unripe  figs  for  your  Christianity  and  your  Koran!"  exclaimed 
Darkush.  '<  Do  you  know  what  we  think  of  your  Christianity  and 
your  Koran?" 

«  No,"  said  Baroni,  quietly.     "  Tell  me." 

**  You  will  learn  in  our  mountains,"  said  Darkush. 

"  Then  you  mean  to  let  me  go  there  ?" 

•*  If  the  queen  permit  you,"  said  Darkush. 

**  It  is  three  hundred  miles  to  your  country,  if  it  be  an  hoar's 
journey,"  said  Baroni.    "What  with  sending  the  message  and 
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receiving  the  answer,  to  say  nothinc^  of  the  delays  which  must 
'     occur  with  a  woman  and  a  queen  in  the  case,  the  fountains  of  £sh 
Sham  will  have  run  dry  before  we  hear  that  our  advance  is  for- 
f     bidden." 

^  Darkush  shook  his  head,  and  yet  smiled : 
'  «  By  the  sunset  of  to-morrow,  Effendi,  I  could  say,  ay  or  nay. 
'  Tell  me  what  scammony  you  want,  and  it  shall  be  done/ 
'  *«  Write  down  in  your  tablets  how  much  you  can  let  me  have," 
\  said  Baroni,  "and  f  will  pay  you  for  it  to-morrow.  As  for  the 
*  goods  themselves,  you  may  keep  them  for  me,  until  I  ask  you  for 
'     them ;  perhaps  the  next  time  I  travel  with  a  capitani  who  is  one  of 

yourselves." 
'  Darkush  threw  aside  the  tube  of  his  nargilly,  and,  putting  his 
hand  very  gently  into  the  breast  of  his  robe,  he  drew  out  a  pigeon, 
dove-coloured,  but  with  large  bright  black  eyes.  The  pigeon 
seemed  very  knowing  and  very  proud,  as  he  rested  on  his  master's 
two  finffers. 

"  Hah,  hah !  mj  Karaguus — ^my  black  eyes,"  exclaimed  Darkush. 
*  What,  is  he  gomg  on  a  little  journey  to  somebody !  Yes,  we  can 
trust  Karaguus,  for  he  is  one  of  us.  Effendi,  to-morrow  at  siunset, 
at  your  khan,  for  the  bazaar  will  be  closed,  you  shall  hear  from 
me." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

At  the  black  gorge  of  a  mountain  pass  sat,  like  sentries,  two 
horsemen.  Their  dress  was  that  of  the  Kurds — ^white  turbans,  a 
black  shirt  girt  with  cords,  on  their  back  a  long  lance,  by  their 
side  a  crooked  sword,  and  in  their  girdle  a  brace  of  pistols. 

Before  them  extended  a  wide,  but  mountainous  landscape :  after 
the  small  and  very  rugged  plain  on  the  brink  of  which  they  were 
posted,  many  hilly  ridges,  finally  a  lofty  range.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  scene  was  severe  and  savage ;  the  contiguous  rocks 
were  black  and  riven,  the  hills  barren  and  stony,  the  granite  peaks 
of  the  more  eminent  heights  uncovered,  except  occasionally  by  the 
snow.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  general  aridity  of  its  appearance, 
the  country  itself  was  not  unfruitftd.  The  concealed  vegetation 
of  the  valleys  was  not  inconsiderable,  and  was  highly  cherished ; 
the  less  precipitous  cliffs,  too,  were  cut  into  terraces,  and  covered 
with  artificial  soil.  The  numerous  villages  intimated  that  the 
country  was  well  populated.  The  inhabitants  produced  sufficient 
wine  and  com  for  their  own  use,  were  clothed  in  garments  woven 
by  themselves,  and  possessed  some  command  over  the  products  of 
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other  coiXDtrieB  hj  the  gams,  the  bees-waz,  and  the  goats'  wool 
which  they  could  ofFer  in  exchange. 

"  I  have  seen  two  eagles  over  Gihel  Kiflis  twice  this  mormng' 
said  one  of  the  horsemen  to  his  companion.  "  What  does  that 
portend?" 

''  A  good  backsheesh  for  our  queen,  comrade.  IF  these  children 
of  Franguestan  can  pay  a  princess's  dower  to  visit  seme  cohumi^ 
in  the  desert,  like  Tadmor,  they  may  well  give  us  the  gpolden  keys 
of  their  treasury  when  they  enter  where  none  should  go  but  those 
who  are *' 

<<  But  they  say  that  this  Frank  is  one." 

<<It  has  never  been  known  that  there  were  any  among  Ui& 
Franks,"  replied  Im  comrade,  shaking  his  head.  '^The  Franks 
are  all  Nazareny,  and,  before  they  were  Nazareny,  thej  were 
savajg^es,  and  lived  in  oaves." 

<*  But  Keferinis  has  given  the  word,  that  all  are  to  guard  over 
the  strangers  as  over  the  queen  herself,  and  that  one  is  a  prinee^ 
who  is  imquestionably  one  of  us." 

<<  My  father  had  counted  a  hundred  and  ten  years  when  he  1^ 
us,  Azaz,  and  he  had  twenty-four  children,  and  when  he  was  at  the 
point  of  death  he  told  us  two  things ;  one  was,  never  to  forget 
what  we  were,  and  the  other,  that  never  in  his  time  had  on&hke 
us  ever  visited  our  country." 

"Eagles  again  fly  over  Gibel  Kiflis:  methinks  the  strangen 
must  be  at  hand." 

"  May  their  visit  lead  to  no  evil  to  them  or  to  us  I  ** 

**  Have  you  misgivings?** 

•*  We  are  alone  among  men  :  let  us  remain  so." 

"You  are  right.  I  wasonee  at  Haleb  (Aleppo);  I  will  never 
willingly  find  myself  there  again." 

^  Give  me  the  mountains,  the  mountains  of  our  fathers,  and  the 
beautiful  things  that  can  be  seen  only  by  one  of  ua!" 

"  They  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  bazaars  of  Haleb:  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Damascus  they  are  not  to  be  sought." 

"  Oh !  who  b  like  tne  queen  who  reigns  over  us?  I  know  to 
whom  she  is  to  be  compared,  but  I  will  not  say ;  yet  you  too  know* 
my  brother  in  arms." 

"  Tea ;  there  are  things  which  are  not-known  in  the  bazaars  of 
Haleb :  in  the  gardens  of  Damascus  they  are  not  to  be  sought." 

Earaguus,  &6  blaek<-eyed  pigeon,  brought  tidings  to  the 
Queen  of  the  Ansarey,  from  her  agent  Darkush,  that  two  young 
princes — one  a  Sjrian,  the  other  a  Frank,  wished  to  enter  her 
territories  to  confer  virith  her  on  grave  matters,  and  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  prineea,  the  Frank — strange  in- 
credible as  it  might  sonnd,  was  one  of  themselves.  On  the  evm- 
iug  of  the  next  day,  veiy  weary,  came  Eubylips,  the  brother  of 
Blackeyes,  with  the  reply  of  her  majesty,  ordering  Darkush  to 
grant  the  solicited  pafis,  but  limiting  the  permission  of  entranoe 
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into  her  dominions  to  the  two  princes  and  two  att^uiantB.  As* 
one  of  these,  Baroni  figured.  They  did  not  travel  very  rapidly. 
Tancred  was  glad  to  seize  the  occasion  to  visit  Hameh  and  Aleppo 
on  his  journey. 

It  was  after  quitting  the  latter  city,  and  crossing  the  river 
Koweik,  that  they  approached  the  region  which  was  the  objee^  of 
their  expedition.  What  certainly  did  not  oontrihute  to  render 
their  progress  less  difficult  and  dangerous,  was  the  oiroamstance 
that  war  at  this  moment  was  waged  between  the  Queen  of  tho 
Ansarey  and  the  Pacha  of  Aleppo.  The  Turkish  potentate  had 
levied  tribute  on  some  villages  which  owned  her  sway,  and  which» 
as  he  maintained,  were  not  included  in  the  ancient  oomposition 
paid  by  the  Ansarey  to  the  Porte  in  full  of  all  demands.  The 
consequence  was,  that  parties  of  the  Ansarey  occasionally  issued 
from  their  passes  and  scoured  the  plain  of  Aleppo.  There  was 
also  an  understanding  between  the  Ansarey  and  the  Kurds,  that* 
whenever  any  quarrel  occurred  between  the  mountaineers  and  tho 
Turks,  the  Kurds,  who  resembled  the  inhabitants- of  the  mountain 
in  their  general  appearance,  should,  under  the  title  of  Ansarey* 
take  this  opportunity  of  ravage.  Darkush,  however,  had  given 
Baroui  credentials  to  the  secret  ag^ent  of  the  Ansarey  at  Aleppo ; 
and,  with  his  instructions  and  assistance,  the  difficulties,  mich 
otherwise  might  have  been  insuperable,  were  overcome ;  aad  tboft 
it  was  that  the  sentries  stationed  at  the  month  of  the  blaek  ravine, 
which  led  to  the  fortress  palace  of  the  queen,  were  now  hourly 
expecting  the  appearance  of  the  princes. 

A  horseman  at  full  gallop  issu^  from  the  hills,  and  came  booiid* 
ing  over  the  stony  plam ;  he  shouted  to-  the  sentries  as  he  passed 
them,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  and  continued  his 
pace  through  the  defile.  Soon  afterwank  appeared  the  cavalcade 
of  the  princes ;  themselves,  their  two  attenoants,  and  a  party  of 
horsemen  with  white  turbans  and  long  laneee. 

Tancred  and  Fakredeen  rode  horses  of  a  high  race.  But  great 
as  is  tiic  pleasure  of  being  well  nK)imted,  it  was  not  that  circum- 
stance alone  which  lit  up  their  eyes  with  ev^si  unwonted  fire,  and 
tinired  their  cheeks  with  a  triumphant  glow.  Their  expedition 
had  been  delightful;  full  of  adventure,  novelty,  and  suspense. 
They  had  encountered  difficulties  and  they  had  overcome  them. 
They  had  a  great  purpose— they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  stirring 
incident.     They  were  young,  dani^,  and  brilliant. 

'<  A  strong  position,    said  Tancred,  as  they  entered  the  defile. 

^0!  my  Tancred,  what  things  we  have  seen  together!"  e^ 
claimed  Fakredeen.     "  And  what  is  to  follow  I" 

The  defile  was  not  long,  and  it  was  almost  unbending.  It  ter- 
minated in  a  table-land  of  very  limited  extent,  bounded  by  a  roekv 
chain,  on  one  of  the  front  and  more  moderate  elevations  of  whioh 
was  ihe  appearance  of  an  extensive  fortification ;  though,  aft.  the 
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travellers  approached  it,  they  perceived  that,  in  many  instances^ 
art  had  only  availed  itself  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  that  the  towers  and  turrets  were  carved  out  of  the  living 
rock  which  formed  the  impregnahle  bulwarks  and  escarpments. 

The  cavalcade,  at  a  quick  pace,  soon  gained  the  ascending-  and 
winding  road  that  conducted  them  to  a  tall  and  massy  gateway, 
tiie  top  of  which  was  formed  of  one  prodigious  stone.     The  iron 

Eortal  opening  dispUyed  a  covered  way  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
road  enough  to  permit  the  entrance  of  two  horsemen  abreast 
This  way  was  of  considerable  length,  and  so  dark  that  they  were 
obliged  to  be  preceded  by  torch-bearers.  Thence  they  issued  into 
a  large  court-yard,  the  sunshine  of  which  was  startling  and  almost 
painful,  after  their  late  passage.  The  court  was  surrounded  by 
buildings  of  different  stvles  and  proportions ;  the  further  end,  an^ 
as  it  were,  centre  of  the  whole,  being  a  very  broad,  square,  and 
stunted  brick  tower,  immediately  beMnd  wmch  rose  the  granite 
peaks  of  the  mountains. 

There  were  some  horsemen  in  the  court,  and  many  attendants 
on  foot,  who  came  forward  and  assisted  the  guests  to  alight. 
Tancred  and  Fakredeen  did  not  speak,  but  exchanged  glances 
which  expressed  their  secret  thoughts.  Perhaps  they  were  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Baroni,  that,  difficult  as  it  was  to  arrive  there,  it 
might  not  be  more  easy  to  return.  However,  God  is  great! — a 
consolatory  truth  that  had  sustained  Baroni  under  many  trials. 

They  were  ushered  into  a  pavilion  at  the  side  of  the  court,  and 
thence  into  a  commodious  divan,  which  opened  upon  another  and 
smaller  court,  in  which  were  some  acacia  trees.  As  usual,  pipes 
and  coffee  were  brought.  Baroni  was  outside,  with  the  other 
attendant,  stowing  away  the  luggage.  A  man  plainly  but  neatly 
dressed,  very  -slender,  and  wrinkled,  with  a  stooping  gait  but 
a  glittering  eye,  came  into  the  chamber,  and,  in  a  hushed  voice, 
with  many  smiles,  much  humility,  but  the  lurking  air  of  a  master, 
welcomed  them  to  Gindarics.  Then,  seating  himself  on  the  divan, 
he  clapped  his  hands,  and  an  attendant  brought  him  his  nargilly. 

"  I  presume,"  said  Tancred, "  that  the  Emir  and  myself  have 
the  honour  of  conversing  with  the  Lord  Keferinis.*'  Thus  he 
addressed  this  celebrated  eunuch,  who  is  prime  minister  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Ansarey. 

"  The  prince  of  England,"  replied  Keferinis,  bowing,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  very  affected  voice  and  in  a  very  affected  manner,  **  must 
not  expect  the  luxuries  of  the  world  amid  these  mountains.  Bom 
in  Loudon,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  with  an  immense 
slave  population  at  your  command,  you  have  advantages  with 
which  the  Ansarey  cannot  compete,  unjustly  deprived,  as  they  have 
been,  of  their  port ;  and  unable,  in  the  present  diminished  supply 
of  the  markets,  to  purchase  slaves  as  heretofore  from  the  Turko- 
mans and  the  Kurds." 
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"I  suppose  the  Russians  interfere  with  your  markets?^  said 
Fakredeen. 

*'  The  noble  Emir  of  the  Lebanon  has  expressed  himself  with 
infinite  exactitude/'  said  Keferinis.  '<  The  Russians  now  entirely 
stock  their  hareems  from  the  north  of  Asia." 

"  The  Lord  Keferinis  has  been  a  great  traveller,  I  apprehend?" 
said  Tancred. 

"  The  Prince  of  England  has  expressed  himself  with  extreme 
exactitude,  and  with  flattering  grace,"  replied  Keferinis.  "  I  have 
indeed  visited  all  the  Syrian  cities,  except  Jerusalem,  which  no  one 
wishes  to  see,  and  which,"  he  added,  m  a  very  sweet  calm  tone, 
"  is  unquestionablv  a  place  fit  only  for  hogs." 

Tancred  started,  but  repressed  himself. 

"  Have  you  been  in  Lebanon?"  asked  Fakredeen. 

**  Noble  Emir,  I  have  been  the  guest  of  princes  of  your  illus- 
trious house.  Conversations  have  passed  between  me  and  the 
Emir  Bescheer,"  he  added,  with  a  significant  look.  '*  Perhaps, 
had  events  happened  which  did  not  occur,  the  great  Emir  Bescheer 
might  not  at  this  moment  have  been  a  prisoner  at  Stambool, 
among  those  who,  with  infinite  exactitude,  may  be  described  as 
the  most  obscene  sons  of  very  intolerable  barbarians." 

''  And  why  did  not  you  and  the  Emir  Bescheer  agree  ?"  inquired 
Fakredeen,  eagerly.  •*  Why  has  there  never  been  a  right  under- 
standing between  your  people  and  the  house  of  Shehaab  ?  United, 
we  should  not  only  command  Syria,  but  we  might  do  more— we 
might  control  Asia  itself!" 

''The  noble  Emir  has  expressed  himself  with  inexpressible 
grace.   The  power  of  the  Ansarey  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated ! " 

"Is  it  true  that  your  sovereign  can  bring  five  and  twenty 
thousand  men  into  the  field  ?"  asked  Tancred. 

"  Five  and  twenty  thousand  men,"  replied  Keferinis,  with  in- 
sinuating courtesy — ^  each  of  whom  could  beat  nine  ^laronites, 
and  consequently  three  Druses." 

**  Five  and  twenty  thousand  figs  for  your  five  and  twenty  thousand 
men!"  exclaimed  Fakredeen,  laughing. 

At  this  moment  entered  four  pages  and  four  maidens  bringing 
sweetmeats  from  the  Queen  and  goblets  of  iced  water.  They 
bowed ;  Keferinis  indicated  their  purpose,  and  when  they  had  ful- 
filled their  office  they  disappeared ;  but  the  seasonable  interruption 
had  turned  the  conversation,  and  prevented  Fakredeen  making  a 
sharp  retort.  Now  they  tdked  or  the  Queen,  who,  Keferinis  said, 
would  be  graciously  pleased  not  to  see  them  to-day,  and  might 
not  even  see  them  for  a  week,  which  agreeable  intelligence  was 
communicated  in  the  most  affable  manner,  as  if  it  were  good  news, 
or  a  compliment  at  least. 

"  The  name  of  the  Queen's  father  was  Suedia,"  said  Fakredeen. 

"The  name  of  the  Queen's  father  was  Suedia,"  replied 
Keferinis, 
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"And  the  name  of  the  Queen's  mother ^ 

"  Is  of  no  consequence,"  obaerred  Keferinis,  **  for  she 
slave,  and  not  one  of  us,  and  therefore  may  with  singolar  ezaeti- 
tude  he  described  as  nothing." 

<<IJB  she  the  first  Queen  who  has  rdg^ed  orer  the  Ansarej?* 
inquired  Tancred. 

^  The  first  since  we  hare  settled  in  these  mountuns,"  repHei 
Keferinis. 

*•  And  where wererou  settled Tiefore?"  inquired Mkredeen. 

**  Truly,"  replied  Keferinis,  **in  cities  which  nerer  can  be  for- 
gotten, and  therefore  need  never  be  mentioned." 

Tancred  and  Fakredeen  were  yery  desirous  of  learning  the  name 
of  the  Queen,   hut   were  too  well-bred  directly  to  make  the 
inquiry  of  Keferinis.    They  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  infor. 
mation  as  they  travelled  along,  btrt  aldiough  every  Ansarey,  most 
obligingly  answered  their   mqniry,   they   invariably  fomid,   on 
comparing  notes,  that  every  time  th^  were  favoured  with  & 
different  piece  of  information.     At  last,  tiaroni  informed  them  that 
it  was  useless  to  pursue  then:  researches,  as  he  was,  from  various 
reasons  convincea  that  no  Ansarey  was  permitt-ed  to  give  aar 
information  of  his  country,  race,  government,  or  cree^  although 
he  was  far  too  civil  ever  to  refuse  an  apparently  satisfMtory  answer 
to  every  question.    As  for  Keferinis,  although  he  was  very  con- 
versable, the  companions  observed  that  he   always  made   it  a 
rule  to  dilate  upon  subjects  and  countries  with  which  he  had  no 
acquaintance,  and  he  expressed  himself  in  so  affected  a  manner, 
and  with  such  an  amplification  of  useless  phraseology,  that,  though 
he  was  always  talking,  they  seemed  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  be 
little  more  acquainted  with  the  Ansorev  and  their  sovereign  than 
when  Baroni  first  opened  the  subject  of  their  visit  to  Darknsh  at 
Damascus. 
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"Away,  away.  Cypres  I— I  can  remain  no  more— my  heart 
beats  so." 

«  Sweet  lady,"  replied  Cypros,  <*it  is  surprise  that  agitates  you.* 

**  Is  it  surprise,  Cypros  ?  I  did  not  know  it  was  surprise.  Then 
I  never  was  surprised  before." 

"I  think  they  were  surprised,  sweet  lady,"  said  Cypros,  smilmg. 

**  Hush,  you  are  laughin]g  rery  loud,  my  Cypros." 

^  Is  that  laughter,  sweet  kdy  ?  I  did  not  know  it  was  laughter. 
Then  I  never  laughed  before.'" 

^  I  would  they  should  kno^  nothing  either  of  our  smiieB  or  of 
our  sighs,  my  Cypros." 

She  who  said  this  was  a  girl  of  eighteen  summers ;  her  features 
very  Greek,  her  complexion  radiant,  hair  dark  as  night,  and  eyes 
of  the  colour  of  the  violet.    Her  beautiful  countenance,  however. 
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was  at  ibis  moment  neariy  Bhrouded  by  her  reil,  althoag^h  no  one 
It  could  possibly  behold  it,  excepting  her  attendant,  younger  even 
R       than  herself,  and  fresh  and  fair  as  a  flower. 

They  were  hurrying  along  a  wooden  gallery,  which  led,  behind 

i       the  upper  part  of  the  divan  occupied  by  the  travellers,  to  the  great 

square  central  tower  of  the  quadrangle,  which  we  have  already 

f       noticed,  and  as  the  truth  must  always,  or  at  least  eventually,  come 

out,  it  shall  not  be  concealed  that,  availing  themselves  of  a  coii^ 

^       venient,  perhaps  irresistible  position,  ^e  fair  fugitives  had  peeped 

I       into  the  chamber,  and  had  made  even  minute  observations  on  its 

inhabitants  with  impunity.      Suddenly,  Fakredeen  rising  from  his 

I       seat,  a  panic  had  seized  them  and  they  hurried  away. 

I  The  gallery  led  to  a  flight  of  steps,  and  the  flight  of  steps  into 

(        the  first  of  several  chambers  without  decoration,  and  with  no  other 

furniture  than  an  eastern  apartment  always  offers,  the  cushioned 

seat,  which  surrounds  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  room.    At  length 

I        they  entered  a  small  alcove,  rudely  painted  in  arabesque,  but  in  a 

,        classic  Ionic  pattern ;  the  alcove  opened  into  a  garden,  or  rather 

court  of  myrtles  with  a  fountain.     An  antelope,  an  Angora  cat, 

two  Persian  ^eyhounds,  were  basking  on  the  sunny  turf,  and  there 

were  many  birds  about,  in  rude  but  capacious  cages. 

**  We  are  safe,"  said  the  lady,  droppmg  on  the  divan ;  "  I  think 
we  must  have  been  seen.'' 
"  That  was  clearly  impossible,"  said  Cypres. 
"Well,  we  must  be  seen  at  last,"  said  the  lady.    <*Heighol  I 
never  shall  be  able  to  receive  them,  if  my  heart  beat  so." 

« I  would  let  them  w«it  a  few  days,  sweet  lady,"  said  Gyprosy 
'*tmd  then  you  would  get  more  used  to  them." 

"  I  shall  never  be  more  used  to  them.  Besides,  it  is  rude  and 
inhospitable  not  to  see  them.  Yesterday  there  was  an  excuse^- 
they  were  wearied,  or  I  had  a  right  to  suppose  they  were,  with 
their  travelling — and  to«day,  there  ought  to  oe  an  excuse  for  not 
receiving  them  to-day.    What  is  it,  Cypros?"     ^ 

'<  I  dare  say  they  will  be  quite  contest,  if  t<>-day  you  fix  the 
time  when  vou  will  receive  them,  sweet  lady." 

"But  I  shall  not  be  content.  Cypres.  Ilaving  seen  them  once, 
I  wish  to  see  them  again,  and  one  oannot  always  be  walking  by 
accident  in  the  &:aUery." 

"  Then  I  would  see  them  to-day,  sweet  lady.    Shall  I  send  for 
the  noble  Keferinis ?" 
"  I  wish  I  were  Cypres,  and  you  were— ->Harkl  what  is  that?" 
"'Tis  only  the  antelope,  sweet  lady." 

"  I  thought  it  was ^Now  tell  me,  my  Cypres,  which  of  these 

two  princes  do  you  think  is  he  who  is  one  of  us?" 
"  Oh,  really,  sweet  lady,  I  think  they  are  both  so  handsome  I** 
"Yet  so  unlike,"  said  the  lady. 
"Well,  they  are  unlike,"  said  Cypros,  "  and  yet—'* 
"And  what?" 
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*'  The  fair  one  has  a  complexion  almost  as  radiant  as  your  ows^ 
sweet  lady." 

**  And  eyes  as  blue :  no,  they  are  too  light.     And  so,  as  there 
is  a  likeness,  you  think  he  is  tne  one  ?" 

^  I  am  sure  I  wish  they  were  both  belonging  to  us,"  said  Cypro& 

^Ah,  me!"  said  the  lady,  **'tis  not  the  bright-faced  prince 
whom  I  hold  to  be  one  of  us.  No,  no,  my  Gypros.  Think 
awhile,  sweet  girl.  The  Tisage,  the  head  of  the  other,  liaTe  yon 
not  seen  them  before  ?  Have  you  not  seen  something  like  them  ? 
Hiat  head  so  proudly  placed  upon  the  shoulders ;  that  hair — thai 
hyaciuthine  hair — that  lofty  forehead,  that  proud  lip,  that  face  so 
refined  and  yet  so  haughty,  does  it  not  redH  anytning?  Think 
C^ros— tliinkl" 

•*  It  does ;  sweet  lady." 

"  Tell  me ;  whisper  it  to  me  ;  it  is  a  name  not  to  be  lightly 
mentioned." 

Cypres  advanced,  and  bending  her  head,  breathed  a  word  in 
the  ear  of  the  lady,  who  instantly,  blushing  deeply,  murmured 
with  a  faint  smUe — "  Yes." 

•*  It  is  he  then,"  said  Cypros,  "  who  is  one  of  us." 


CHAPTER  m. 

Our  trayellers  were  speculating,  not  rery  sanguinely,  on  the 
possible  resources  which  Gindarics  might  supply  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  week,  when,  to  their  great  rdief,  they  were  informed  by 
Keferinis,  that  the  queen  had  fixed  noon,  on  this  the  day  after 
their  arrival,  to  receive  them.  And  acoori^gly  at  that  time  some 
attendants,  not  accompanying,  however,  the  chief  minister,  waited 
on  Tancred  and  Fakredeen,  and  announced  that  they  were  com- 
manded to  usher  them  to  the  royal  presence.  Quitting  their 
apartments,  they  mounted  a  flight  of  steps,  which  led  to  tilie 
wooden  gallery,  along  which  they  pursued  their  course.  At  ita 
termination  were  two  sentries  with  their  lances.  Then  they 
descended  a  corresponding  flight  of  stairs  and  entered  a  chamb^ 
where  they  were  received  by  pages ;  the  next  room,  of  larger  size, 
was  crowded,  and  here  they  remained  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
they  were  ushered  into  the  presence. 

The  young  Queen  of  the  Ansarev  could  not  have  received  them 
with  an  air  more  impassive  had  she  been  holding  a  lev6e  at  St 
James'.  Seated  on  her  divan,  she  was  clothed  in  a  purple  robe; 
her  long  dark  hair  descended  over  her  shoulders,  and  was  dravn 
off  her  white  forehead,  which  was  bound  with  a  broad  circlet  of 
pure  gold,  and  of  g^eat  antiquity.  On  her  right  hand  stood 
keferinis,  the  captain  of  her  guard,  and  a  priestly-looking  person 
with  a  long  white  beard,  and  then  at  some  distance  from  these 
three  pei'sonages,  a  considerable  number  of  individuals,  betureen 
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whose  appearance  and  that  of  her  ordinary  subjects  there  was 
little  difference.  On  her  left  hand  were  immediately  three  female 
attendants,  yonng  and  pretty ;  at  some  distance  from  them,  a  troop 
of  female  slaves;  and  again,  at  a  still  farther  distance,  another 
body  of  her  subjects  in  their  white  turbans  and  their  black  dresses. 
The  chamber  was  spacious,  and  rudely  painted  in  the  Ionic  style. 

"  It  is  most  undoubtedly  requested,  and  in  a  vein  of  the  most 
condescending  friendship,  by  the  perfectly  irresistible  Queen,  tliat 
the  princes  should  be  seated,"  said  Keferinis,  and  accordingly 
Tancred  occupied  his  allotted  seat  on  the  right  of  the  Queeu, 
though  at  some  distance,  and  the  young  Emir  filled  his  on  the 
left.  Fakredeen  was  dressed  in  Syrian  splendour,  a  blaze  of 
shawls  and  jewelled  arms ;  but  Tancred  retained  on  this,  as  he 
had  done  on  every  other  occasion,  the  European  dress,  though  in 
the  present  instance  it  assumed  a  somewhat  more  brilliant  shape 
than  ordinary,  in  the  dark  green  regimentals,  the  rich  embroidery, 
and  the  flowing  plume  of  the  Bellaraont  yeomanry  Cavalry. 

"  You  are  a  prince  of  the  English,"  said  the  Queen  to  Tancred. 

*<I  am  an  Englishman,"  he  replied,  "and  a  subject  of  our 
Queen,  for  we  also  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  ruled  over  by  the 
young  and  the  fair." 

"  My  fathers  and  the  house  of  Shehaab  have  been  ever  friends," 
she  continued,  turning  to  Fakredeen. 

"May  they  ever  continue  sol"  he  replied.  "For  if  the  She- 
haabs  and  the  Ansarey  are  of  one  mind,  Syria  is  no  longer  earth, 
but  indeed  paradise." 

"  You  live  much  in  ships?"  said  the  Queen,  turning  to  Tancred. 

"  We  are  an  insular  people,"  he  answered,  somewhat  confaseiUy, 
but  the  perfectly-informed  Kef^inis  came  to  the  succour  both  of 
Tancred  and  of  his  sovereign. 

"  The  English  live  in  ships  only  during  six  months  of  the  year, 
principally  when  they  go  to  India,  the  rest  entirely  at  their  country 
houses." 

"  Ships  are  required  to  take  you  to  India?"  said  her  majesty. 

Tancred  bowed  assent. 

"  Is  your  Queen  about  my  age  ?" 

"  She  was  as  young  as  your  Maiesty  when  she  began  to  reign.** 

"And  how  long  has  she  reigned?" 

"  Some  seven  years  or  so." 

"  Has  she  a  castle?" 

"  Her  Majesty  generally  resides  in  a  very  famous  castle." 

"  Very  strong,  I  suppose  ?" 

«  Strong  enough." 

"  The  Emir  Bescheer  remains  at  Stambool  ?* 

"  He  is  now,  I  believe,  at  Brusa,"  replied  Fakredeen. 

"Does  he  like  Brusa?" 

"  Not  as  mucli  as  Stambool." 

"  Is  Stambool  the  largest  city  in  the  world  ?" 
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**  I  apprebend  by  no  mewiB,"  said  Fakredeen. 

«  What » larger?" 

^  Londan  is  larger — ^ihe  great  city  of  the  English,  fram  wfakfc 
the  prince  oomee — ^Paria  is  also  larger,  but  not  so  lai^pe  as 
London." 

<<  How  many  persons  are  there  in  Stambool  ?** 

^  More  than  half  a  million." 

<*IIaye  you  seen  Antakia  (Antioch)?"  the  Qneen  inquired  d 
Tancvod. 

"Not  yet." 

"  You  have  seen  Beiroot?** 

« I  hare." 

**  Antakia  is  not  nearly  so  great  a  place  as  Bexroot,"  said  the 
Queen,  "vet  once  Antakia  was  much  larger  than  Stambool;  as 
large,  perhaps,  as  your  great  dty." 

"  And  far  more  beautiful  than  either,"  said  Tsncred. 

"  Ah !  you  have  heard  of  these  things !"  CKolaimed  the  Qneoi, 
with  great  animation.  "  Now  tell  me — why  is  Antakia  no  longer 
a  great  city,  as  great  as  Stambool  and  the  oity  of  the  English,  and 
far  more  beautiful  ?" 

''  It  is  a  question  that  might  perplex  the  wise,"  said  Tanered. 

"  I  am  not  wise,"  said  the  Queen,  looking  earnestly  at  Tancred, 
"  yet  I  could  solve  it." 

•«  Would  that  your  majesty  would  deign  to  do  so." 

**  There  ore  ^ngs  to  be  said,  and  there  are  things  not  to  be 
said,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  Queen  looked  at  Keferinis. 

"  Her  majesty  has  expressed  herself  with  infinite  exactitude  and 
with  condescending  propriety,"  said  the  chief  minister. 

The  Queen  was  silent  for  a  moment,  thoughtAil,  and  then  waved 
gracefully  her  hands ;  whereupon  the  chamber  was  inomediate^r 
cleared.  The  princes,  instructed  by  Eeferinisy  alone  remained^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  ministeis  who,  at  the  desire  of  his 
Sovereign,  now  seated  himself,  but  not  on  the  divan.  He  sat 
opposite  to  the  Queen  oti  the  floor. 

"  Princes,"  said  the  Queen,  "  you  are  welcome  to  Gindarics, 
where  nobody  ever  comes.  For  we  are  people  who  wish  neither 
to  see  nor  to  be  seen.  We  are  not  like  other  people,  nor  do  we 
envy  other  people.  1  wish  not  for  the  ships  of  the  Queen  of  the 
English,  and  my  subjects  are  content  to  live  as  their  fathm^  lived 
before  them.  Our  mountains  are  wild  and  barren;  our  Tal» 
require  for  l^eir  cidtivation  unceasing  toil.  We  have  no  gold  or 
silver,  no  jewels;  neither  have  we  silk.  But  we  have  some 
beautiful  and  consoling  thoughts,  and  more  than  thoughts,  which 
are  shared  by  all  of  us  and  open  to  all  of  us,  and  which  only  we  can 
value  or  comprehend.  When  Darku^,  who  dwells  at  Damascus,  and 
was  the  servant  of  my  father,  sent  to  us  the  ever-faithful  messenger, 
and  said  that  there  were  princes  who  wished  to  confer  with  us,  he 
knew  well  it  was  vain  to  send  here  men  who  would  talk  of  the 
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S&gli^  and  the  BgyptianSy  of  the  Porte  and  of  the  nafeiona  of  Fmn- 
guestan.  HSiese  things  to  us  are  like  the  rind  of  fruit.  Neither  do 
'we  care  for  oottons,  nor  for  things  ^iduoh  are  songht  for  in  the  cities 
of  the  plains,  and  it  may  he,*  noble  Emir,  cheiished-idBo  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon.  This  is  not  Lebanon,  but  the  monntains  of  the 
Ansarej,  who  are  as  they  have  ever  been,  before  the  name  of 
Turk  or  English  was  known  in  Syria,  and  who  will  remain  as  they 
are,  unless  ^at  happens  which  may  nei^er  happen,  but  which  is 
too  beautiful  not  to  oelieve  mag|6  arare.  Therefore  I  speak  to  you 
with  frankness,  princes,  of  strange  countries:  Darkush,  the 
servant  of  my  father,  and  also  mine,  told  me,  by  the  ever-faithful 
messenger,  that  it  was  not  of  these  tlungs,  which  are  to  us  like 
water  spilt  on  sand,  that  you  wished  to  ooiSer,  but  that  thece  were 
things  to  be  said  which  ought  to  be  uttered.  Therefore  it  is,  I 
sent  back  the  fielithful  messenger,  saying,  Send  then  these  princes 
to  Gindarics,  since  their  talk  is  not  of  thin^  which  come  and  go, 
making  a  noise  on  the  coast  and  in  the  cities  of  the-  plains,  and 
then  passing  away.  These  we  infinitely  despise ;  but  the  words 
of  truth  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  will  last,  if  they  be 
grave,  and  on  matters  which  ftuthorise  journeys  made  by  ppinoes 
to  visit  queens." 

Her  Majesty  ceased,  and  looked  at  Keferinis,  who  bowed  pro- 
found approbation.  Tancred  and  Fakredeen  also  exchanged 
fiances,  but  the  Emir  wavBd  his  hand,  signifying  his  wish  that 
*ancred  should  reply,  who,  after  a  momenPs  hesitation,  with  an 
air  of  great  deference,  thus  ventured  to  express  himself: — 

'*  It  seems  to  me  and  to  my  friend,  ^e  Prince  of  the  Lebanon, 
that  we  have  listened  to  ^e  words  of  wisdom.  They  aoe  in  every 
respect  just.  We  know  not,  ourselves,  Darkush,  bufr  he  was 
rightly  informed  when  he  apprised  your  Mf^esty  that  it  was  not 
upon  ordinary  topics,  either  political  or  commercial,  that  we- 
desired  to  visit  Gindarics.  Nor  was  it  out  of  sudi  curiosity  as 
animates  travellers.  For  we  are  not  travellers,  but  men  who  have 
a  purpose  which  we  wish  to  execute.  The  world,  that,  since  its 
creation,  has  owned  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Asia,  which  is  but 
natural,  since  Asia  is  the  only  portion  of  the  world  which  the 
Creator  of  that  world  has  deigned  to  visit,  and  in  which  he  has 
ever  conferred  with  man,  is  unhappily  losing  its  faith  in  those 
ideas  and  convictions  that  hitherto  have  governed  the  human  race. 
We  think,  therefore,  the  time  has  arived  when  Asia  should  make 
one  of  its  periodical  and  appointed  efforts  to  reassert  that  supremacy. 
But  though  we  are  acting,  as  we  believe,  under  a  divine  impulse, 
it  is  our  duty  to  select  the  most  fitting  human  agents  to  accomplish 
a  celestial  mission.  We  have  thou^t,  therefore,  that  it  should 
devolve  on  Syria  and  Aralna,  countnes  in  which  our  God  has  even 
dwelt,  and  with  which  he  has  been  from  the  earliest  days  in  direct 
and  regular  communication,  to  undertake  the  solemn  task.  Two 
races  of  men  alike  free,  one  inhabiting  the  desert,  the  other  th« 
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monntidhSy  nntainted  bj  any  of  the  Tices  of  the  phiiiiSy  and  the 
▼irg;in  vigour  of  their  intelligence  not  dwarfed  by  the  conrentioDal 
superstitions  of  towns  and  cities — one  prepared  at  once  to  supply 
an  unrivalled  cavalry,  the  other  an  arm/ready  equipped  of  iatrepid 
foot-soldiers,  appear  to  us  to  be  indicated  as  the  natural  and  united 
conquerors  of  the  world.  We  wish  to  conquer  that  world,  wuh 
angels  at  our  head,  in  order  that  we  ma^  establish  the  happiness 
of  man  by  a  divine  dominion,  and,  crushing  the  political  atheism 
that  is  now  desolating  existence,  utterly  extinguish  the  grovelling 
tyranny  of  self-government." 

The  Queen  of  the  Ansarey  listened  with  deep  and  agitated 
attention  to  Tancred.  When  he  had  concluded,  she  said,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  I  believe  also  in  the  necessity  of  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  our  Asia.  And  since  it  has  ceased,  it  seems  not  to 
me  that  man  and  man's  life  have  been  cither  as  great  or  as 
beautiful  as  heretofore.  What  you  have  said  assures  me,  that  it 
is  well  that  you  have  come  hither.  But  when  you  speak  of  Arabia^ 
of  what  God  is  it  you  speak  }** 

**  I  speak  of  the  onlv  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  God 
who  spoke  on  the  Arabian  Mount  Sinai,  and  expiated  our  sins  upon 
the  Syrian  Mount  Calvair." 

"  There  is  also  Mount  Olympus,"  said  the  Queen,  ^  which  is  in 
Anatolia.     Once  the  gods  dwelt  there." 

"  The  gods  of  poets,"  said  Tancred. 

^  No ;  the  gods  of  the  people ;  who  loved  the  people,  and  whom 
the  people  loved." 

There  was  a  pause,  broken  by  the  Queen,  who,  looking  at  her 
minister,  said,  "  Noble  Kcferinis,  the  thoughts  of  these  princes 
are  divine,  and  in  every  respect  becoming  celestial  things.  Is  it 
not  well  that  the  gates  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sacred  should  be 
closed?" 

<<  In  every  sense,  irresistible  Queen,  it  is  well  that  the  gates  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  sacred  should  not  be  closed." 

"  Then  let  them  bring  garlands.  Princes,"  the  Queen  continued, 
**  what  the  eye  of  no  stranger  has  looked  upon,  you  shall  now  be- 
hold.   This  also  is  Asian  and  divine." 

Immediately  the  chamber  again  filled.  The  Queen,  looking  at 
the  two  princes  and  bowing,  rose  from  her  seat.  Thev  instantly 
foUowcd  her  example.  One  came  forward,  offering  to  the  Queen, 
and  then  to  each  of  them,  a  garland.  Garlands  were  also  taken 
by  Keferiiiis  and  a  few  others.  Cypros  and  her  companions  walked 
first,  then  Keferinis  and  one  who  had  stood  near  the  royal  divan; 
the  queen,  between  her  two  guests,  followed,  and  after  her  a  small 
and  ordered  band. 

They  stopped  before  a  lofty  portal  of  bronze,  evidently  of  an- 
cient art.  ^  This  opened  into  a  covered  and  excavated  way,  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  which  had  led  them  directly  to  ihe  CAstle 
—  of  Gindarics:  but,  although  obscure,  not  requiring  artificial  light, 
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i  yet  it  was  of  no  inconsiderable  length.  It  emerged  upon  a  plat- 
^  form  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock ;  on  all  sides  were  steep  cliffs, 
i  aboye  them  the  bright  blue  sky.  ^e  rayine  appeared  to  be  closed 
t    '   on  every  side. 

I  The  opposite  cliff,  at  the  distance  of  sereral  hundred  yards, 

reached  by  a  winding  path,  presented,  at  first,  the  appearance  of 

K        the  front  of  an  ancient  temple ;  and  Tancrcd,  as  he  approached  it, 

I        perceived  that  the  hand  of  art  had  assisted  the  development  of  an 

intimation  of  nature:  a  pediment,  a  deep  portico,  supported  by 

Ionic  columns,  and  a  flight  of  steps,  were  carved  cut  of  the  cliff, 

and  led  into  vast  caverns,  which  art  also  had  converted  into  lofty 

and  magnificent  chambers.    When  they  had  mounted  the  steps, 

the  ^ueen  and  her  companions  lifted  their  garlands  to  the  skies, 

I        and  joined  in  a  chorus,  solemn  and  melodious,  but  which  did  not 

sound  as  the  language  of  Syria.     Passing  through  the  portico, 

Tancred  found  hunself  apparently  in  a  vast  apartment,  where  he 

beheld  a  strange  spectacle. 

At  the  first  glance  it  seemed  that,  ranged  on  blocks  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  were  a  variety  of  sculptured  fi«jures  of  costly 
materiok  and  exquisite  beauty;  forms  of  heroic  majesty  and  ideal 
grace;  and,  themselves  serene  and  unim^assioned,  filling  the 
minds  of  the  beholders  with  awe  and  veneration.  It  was  not  until 
his  eye  was  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  lus  mind  had  in 
some  degree  recovered  from  the  first  strange  surprise,  that  Tan* 
cred  gr^ually  recognised  the  fair  and  famous  images  over  which 
his  youth  had  so  long  and  so  early  pondered.  Stole  over  his 
spirit  the  countenance  august,  with  uie  flowing  beard  and  the 
lordly  locks,  sublime  on  his  ivory  throne,  in  one  hand  the  ready 
thunderbolt,  in  the  other  the  cypress  sceptre ;  at  his  feet  the  watchful 
eagle  with  expanded  wings ; — stole  over  the  spirit  of  the  gazing 
pilgrim,  each  shape  of  that  refined  and  elegant  hierarchy  m^e  for 
the  worship  of  clear  skies  and  sunny  lands;  goddess  and  god, 
genius,  and  nymph,  and  faun,— all  that  the  wit  and  heart  of  man 
can  devise  and  create,  to  represent  his  genius  and  his  passion — all 
that  the  myriad  developments  of  a  beautiful  nature  can  require 
for  their  personification.  A  beautiful  and  sometimes  flickering 
light  played  over  the  sacred  ^oups  and  fibres,  softening  the  ra- 
vn^es  of  time,  and  occasionally  investing  tnem  with,  as  it  were,  a 
celestial  movement. 
"The  gods  of  the  Greeks!"  ezdaimed  Tancred. 
"  The  gods  of  the  Ansarey,"  said  the  queen ;  "  the  gods  of  my 
fathers!" 

**!  am  filled  with  a  sweet  amazement,"  murmured  Tancred. 
"  Life  is  stranger  than  I  deemed.  My  soul  is,  as  it  were,  un- 
sphered." 

"  Tet  you  know  them  to  be  gods,"  said  the  queen ;  ^  and  the 
Emir  of  the  Lebanon  does  not  know  them  to  be  gods?" 
*^  I  feel  that  they  are  such,"  said  Fakredeen. 
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**  How  IB  thiB,  then?**  said  the  queen^  **  How  is  U  that  you,  the 
child  of  a  northeru  iale---*^" 

''  Should  peeo^rfusA  the  Olfmpiaii.  Joye^"  said  Tanered.  **  It 
teema  strange ;  but  from  my  earhest  youth  I  learnt  these  things* 

**  Ah,  tbsD,"  munftttnedthe  qaeea  to  herself,  and  with  an  expres- 
flion  of  the  gjceatest  aatisfiftction^  "  Darkush  waa  rightly  informed; 
he  is  one  of  us/' 

*<  I  behold  theoy  at  laat»  the  gods  of  the  lumirej/'  said  Fakre- 
deen. 

"  All  that  nemaiDs  of  Afttiocht  noble  Emir ;  of  Ajitioch  the  su- 
perb, with  its  hundred  towens,  aiadits  sacMd  gzovea  and  fanes  oi 
flashing:  beauty." 

''Unhappy  Aflia!"  codaimed  ih»  Emir;  ''thou  hast  indeed 
&UenI" 

"  When  all  was  orer/'  said  the  <jaeen ;  **  when  the  people  in- 
fused to  sacrifice,  and  the  gods,  indignMoit,  quitted  eai^— I  hope 
not  for  ever — ^the  faithful  few  fled  to  these  mountains  with  the 
sacred  images,  and  we  have  cherished  them.  I  told  you  we  had 
beautiful  and  consoling  thoughts,  and  more  than  thoughts.  All 
else  is  lost — our  wealth,  our  arts,  our  luxury,  our  invention — all 
have  vanished.  The  niggard  esKth  scarcely  fields  us  a  siihsis- 
tenoe ;  we  dress  like  Snrdi — ^fbed  hardly,  as  well ;  but  if  we  w^« 
to  quit  these  mountains,  and  wander  like  them  on  tlie  plains  with 
our  ample  flocks,  we  should  lose  our  sacred  images-^-all  thetraditione 
that  we  yet  cherish  in  our  souls,  that  in  spite  of  our  hard  lives 
preserve  us  from  being  barbarians — a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  lofty,  and  the  divine  hope,  that,  when  the  rapidly  consummating 
degradation  of  Asia  has  been  fulfilled,  mankind  will  return  again  to 
those  gods  who  made  the  earth  beauti^l  and  happy;  and  that 
they,  in  their  celestial  mercy,  nu^  revisit  that  world  whioh,  without 
them,  has  become  a  howling  wilderness." 

''Lady,"  said  Tanered,  with  much  emotion,  ^'we  must  with 
your  permission,  speak  of  these  things.  My  heart  is  at  present 
too  full." 

"  Come  hither,"  said  the  queen,  in  a  voice  of  great  softness ;  and 
she  led  Tanered  away. 

They  entered  a  chamber  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  which 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  chapel  annexed  to  the  cathedral  or 
Pantheon  which  they  had  quitted.  At  each  end  of  it  was  a  statue. 
They  paused  bejGore  one.  It  was  not  larger  than  ll£e,  of  ivory  and 
gold ;  the  colour  purer  than  could  possibly  have  been  imagined, 
highly  polished,  and  so  little  injured,  that  at  a  distance  the  genersl 
e&ct  was  not  in  the  least  impaired. 

"Do  you  know  that?"  asked  the  queen,  as  she  looked  at  the 
statue,  and  then  she  looked  at  Tanered. 

"I  recognise  the  god  of  poetry  and  lights''  said  Tanered; 
"Phoebus  Apollo." 

"  Our  god :  the  god  of  Antioch,  the  g^  of  the  sacred  grove  I 
Who  could  look  unon  him,  and  doubt  his  deity ! " 
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^  Ib  this  indeed  the  figure/'  munniired  Tancred,  ^  before  which 
a  hundred  steera  have  bled?  before  which  libations  of  honeyed  wine 
were  poured  from  golden  gobleto?  that  lired  in  a  h^ren  of 

\      incense?'' 

'  «  Ah  I"  you  know  all. 

I  ^  Angels  watch  over  v&V  said  Tancred^  ^  or  my  brain  will  turn. 

^       And  who  is  this?" 

f  ^One  before  whom  the  pilgrims  of  the  world  once  kneeled. 

^  This  is  the  Syrian  goddess ;  the  Venus  of  pur  land,  but  called 
among  us  by  a  name  which,  by  her  fayour,  I  also  bear — Abtaate." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

^And  when  did  men  cease  from  worshipping  them?"  asked 
Fakredeen  of  Tancred;  "before  the  Prophet?" 

"When  truth  descended  from  Heaven  in  the  person  of  Christ 
Jesus." 

"  But  truth  had  descended  from  Heaven  before  Jesus,"  replied 
Fakredeen ;  "  since,  as  you  tell  me,  God  spoke  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  since  then  to  many  of  the  prophets  and  the  princes  of 
Israel." 

"  Of  whom  Jesus  was  one/'  said  Tancred ;  "  the  descendant  of 
Eling  David  as  well  as  the  son  of  God.  But  through  this  last  and 
greatest  of  their  princes  it  was  ordained  that  the  inspired  Hebrew 
mind  should  mould  and  govern  the  world.  Through  Jesus  bod 
spoke  to  the  Gkntiles,  and  not  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  only.  That 
is  the  great  worldly  difference  between  Jesus  and  his  inspired  pre- 
decessors. Christianltv  is  Judaism  for  the  multitude,  but  still  it  is 
Judaism,  and  its  development  was  the  death-blow  of  the  Pagan 
idolatry." 

"Gtentiles,"  murmured  Fakredeen;  "Gentiles I — ^you  are  a 
Gentile,  Tancred?" 

"Alasl  I  am,"  he  answered,  "sprung  from  a  horde  of  Baltic 
pirates,  who  never  were  heard  of  during  the  greater  annals  of  the 
world— «  descent  which  I  have  been  educated  to  believe  was  the 
greatest  of  honours.  What  we  should  have  become,  had  not  the 
Syro-Arabian  creeds  formed  our  minds,  I  dare  not  contemplate. 
Probably  we  should  have  perished  in  mutual  destruction.  How- 
ever, though  rude  and  modem  Gentiles,  unknown  to  the  Apostles, 
we  also  were  in  time  touched  with  the  sacred  symbol,  and  origi- 
nally endowed  with  an  ojcganization  of  a  high  class,  for  our  ances- 
tors wandered  from  Caucasus,  we  have  become  kings  and  princes." 

"What  a  ^oU  thing  is  history,"  said  Fakredeen.  "Ah I  if  I 
were  only  acquainted  with  it,  my  education  would  be  complete. 
Should  you  call  me  a  Gentile?" 

"I  have  great  doubts  whether  such  an  appellation  could  be 
extended  to  the  descendants  of  IshmaeL    I  always  look  upon  you 
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as  a  member  of  the  sacred  race.    It  ia  a  great  thing  for  any  man: 
for  you  it  may  tend  to  empire." 

«  Was  Julius  Csesar  a  Gentile  ?" 

**  Unquestionably  ?" 

*  And  Iskander  ?"  (Alexander  of  Macedon.) 

"  No  doubt ;  the  two  most  illustrious  Grentiles  that  erer  existed, 
and  representing  the  two  great  races  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  which  the  apostolic  views  were  first  directed." 

"  Well,  their  blood,  though  Gentile,  led  to  empire,''  said  Fakre- 
deen. 

''  But  what  are  their  conquests  to  those  of  Jesus  Christ  ?"  said 
Tancred,  with  great  animation.  "Where  are  their  dynasties? — 
wlicre  their  subjects  ?  They  were  both  deified :  who  burns  incense 
to  them  now?  Their  descendants,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  bow 
before  the  altars  of  the  house  of  David.  The  house  of  David  is 
worshipped  at  Borne  itself— at  every  seat  of  great  and  <p-owing 
empire  in  the  world — at  London,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  New  York. 
Asia  alone  is  faithless  to  the  Asian ;  but  Asia  has  been  overrun  by 
Turks  and  Tatars.  For  nearly  five  hundred  years  the  true  OrieatrJ 
mind  has  been  enthralled.  Arabia  alone  has  remained  free  and 
faithful  to  the  divine  tradition.  From  its  bosom  we  shall  go  forth 
and  sweep  away  the  mouldering  remnants  of  the.  Tataric  system ; 
and  then,  when  the  East  has  resumed  its  indigenous  intelligence, 
when  angels  and  prophets  again  mingle  with  humanity,  the  sacred 
.  quarter  of  the  globe  will  recover  its  primeval  and  divine  supremacy; 
it  will  act  upon  the  modem  empires,  and  the  fainthearted  faith  of 
Europe,  which  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  will  become  as  vigor- 
ous OS  befits  men  who  are  in  sustained  communication  with  the 
Creator." 

"  But  suppose,"  said  Fakredeen,  in  a  captious  tone  that  was  un- 
usual with  him,  "  suppose,  when  the  Tataric  system  is  swept  away, 
Asia  reverts  to  those  beautiful  divinities  that  we  beheld  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  More  than  once,  since  they  quitted  the  presence  of  Astarte, 
had  Fakredeen  harped  upon  this  idea.  From  that  interview  the 
companipns  had  returned  moody  and  unusually  sHeut.  Strange  to 
say,  there  seemed  a  tacit  understanding  between  them  to  converse 
little  on  that  subject  which  mainly  engrossed  their  minds.  Their 
mutual  remarks  on  Astarte  were  few  and  constrained;  a  little 
more  diffused  upon  the  visit  to  the  temple ;  but  they  chiefly  kept 
up  the  conventional  chat  of  companionship  by  rather  common- 
place observations  on  Keferims  and  other  incidents  and  persons 
comparatively  of  little  interest  and  importance. 

After  their  audience,  they  dined  with  the  minister,  not  exactly 
in  the  manner  of  Downing  Street,  nor  even  with  the  comparative 
luxury  of  Oanobia ;  but  the  meal  was  an  incident,  and  therefore 
agreeable.  A  good  pilaff  was  more  acceptable  than  some  par- 
tridges dressed  with  oil  and  honey,  but  all  Easterns  are  tempente» 
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and  traTess^eacbes  abstinence  to  tbe  Franks.  Neitber  Fakredeen 
nor  Tan^  «d  were  men  wbo  criticised  a  meal :  bread,  rice,  and 
coffee,  a  btird  or  a  fisb,  easily  satisfied  tbem.  Tbe  Emir  affected 
tbe  Moslem*' wben  tbe  minister  offered  bim  tbe  wine  of  tbe  moim- 
tains,  wbicb  was  barsb  and  rongb  after  tbe  delicious  Vino  d'Oro 
of  Lebanon ;  but  Tancred  contrived  to  drink  tbe  bealtb  of  Queen 
Astarte  witbout  any  wry  expression  of  countenance. 

"  I  belieye,"  said  Keferinis,  **  tbat  tbe  Englisb,  in  their  island 
of  London,  drink  only  to  women ;  tbe  otber  natives  of  Franguestan 
cbiefly  pledge  men ;  we  look  upon  botb  as  barbarous." 

"  At  any  rate,  you  worsbip  tbe  god  of  wine,"  remarked  Tan- 
cred, wbo  never  attempted  to  correct  tbe  self-complacent  minister. 
**  I  observed  to-day  tbe  statue  of  Baccbus." 

'<  Baccbus  1"  said  Keferinis,  witb  a  smile,  balf  of  inquiry,  balf 
of  commiseration.  ^*  Baccbus — an  Englisb  name,  I  apprebend ! 
All  our  gods  came  from  tbe  ancient  Antakia  before  eitber  tbe 
Turks  or  tbe  Englisb  were  beard  of.  Tbeir  real  names  are  in 
every  respect  sacred,  nor  will  tbey  be  uttered,  even  to  tbe  Ansarey, 
until  after  tbe  divine  initiation  bas  been  performed  in  the  perfectly 
admirable  and  inexpressibly  delightful  mysteries,"  which  meant, 
in  simpler  tongue,  tbat  Keferinis  was  entirely  ignorant  of  tbe 
subject  on  which  he  was  talking. 

After  tbeir  meal,  Keferinis,  proposing  tbat  in  the  course  of  the 
day  they  should  fly  one  of  tbe  Queen's  hawks,  left  them,*when  the 
conversation,  of  which  we  have  given  a  snatch,  occurred.  Yet,  as 
we  have  observed,  tbey  were  on  tbe  whole  moody  and  unusually 
silent.  Fakredeen  in  particular  was  wrant  in  reverie,  and  when 
be.  spoke,  it  was  always  in  reference  to  the  singular  spectacle  of 
the  morning.  His  musing  forced  him  to  inquiry,  having  never 
before  beard  of  tbe  Olympian  hierarchy,  nor  of  the  woods  of 
Daphne,  nor  of  the  bright  lord  of  the  sUver  bow. 

Why  were  they  moody  and  silent? 

With  regard  to  Lord  Montacute,  tbe  events  of  the  morning 
might  sufficiently  account  for  the  gravity  of  his  demeanour,  for  be 
was  naturally  of  a  thoughtful  and  brooding  temperament.  This 
unexpected  introduction  to  Olympus  was  suggestive  of  many 
reflections  to  one  so  habituated  to  muse  over  divine  influences. 
Nor  need  it  be  denied  tbat  tbe  character  of  tbe  Queen  greatly 
interested  bim.  Her  mind  was  ahready  attuned  to  heavenly 
thoughts.  She  already  believed  that  she  was  fulfilling  a  sacred 
mission.  Tancred  could  not  be  blind  to  the  importance  of  such 
a  personage  as  Astarte  in  the  great  drama  of  divine  regeneration, 
which  was  constantly  present  to  bis  consideration.  Her  conversion 
might  be  as  weighty  as  ten  victories.  He  was  not  insensible  to 
the  efficacy  of  feminine  influence  in  the  dissemination  of  religious 
truth,  nor  unaware  how  much  the  greatest  development  of  tbe 
Arabian  creeds,  in  which  the  Almighty  himself  deigned  to  become 
a  personal  actor,  was  assL<)ted  by  tbe  sacred  spell  of  woman.    It 
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IB  not  the  EmpfresB  Hetene  alone  who  has  rivalled,  oior  «tiier  au^- 
passed,  the  exploits  of  the  most  illustrious  apostles,     fflie  tlicee 
great  empires  of  the  ag^) — ^Franoe,  En^j^landy  and  Ru*  -'m — are  in* 
debted  for  their  ChristianitY  to  female  Ups.    We  all  r  'iiember  tbs 
salutary  influence  of  GlotUde  and  Bertha  vhicH  bore  che  toaditioBS 
of  the  Jordan  to  the  Seine  and  the  Thames :  it  should  not  be  fov- 
gotten  that  to  the  fortunate  alliance  ef  Waldimir,  the  Dnke  of 
MoBCOTY,  with  the  sister  of  the  Greek  B^peror  Basil,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  remarkable  circamstanee,  that  the  intelleetoal  de- 
velopment of  all  the  Russias  has  been  oondneted  on  Arabian 
principleB.    It  was  the  fair  Giselle,  worthy  successor  of  the  soft- 
hearted women  of  Galilee,  herself  the  sister  of  the  Brnperer 
Henry  the  Second,  who  opened  the  mind  of  her  husband,  the 
King  of  Hungary,  to  the  deq>  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews,  to  the 
laws  of  Moses  and  the  preeepts  of  Jesus.    Poland  also  found  an 
apostle  and  a  queen  in  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Bohemia,  and 
who  revealed  to  the  Sarmatian  Mioislas  the  ennobling  mjsieries 
of  Sinai  and  of  Oalvary. 

Sons  of  Israel,  when  you  recollect  that  you  created  Chriatta^ 
dom,  you  may  pfurdon  the  Christians  even  their  Autos  da  Fd  I 

Fakredeen  Shdiaab,  Emir  of  Oanobia,  and  lineal  descendant  of 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet,  had  not  such  faith  in  Ambisn 
principles,  as  to  dream  of  converting  the  Queen  of  the  Ansarey. 
Quite  the  reverse ;  the  Queen  of  the  Ansarey  had  converted  ]um. 
From  the  first  moment  he  b^eld  Astarte,  she  had  ezerciaed  over 
him  that  magnetic  influence  of  which  he  was  peculiarly  sosoe^ 
tible,  and  by  which  Tancred  at  once  attracted  and  controlled  him. 
But  Astarte  added  to  this  influence  a  power  to  whidi  the  Easterns 
in  general  do  not  very  easily  bow,  the  influence  of  sex.  With  the 
exception  of  Eva,  woman  had  never  guided  the  spirit  or  monlded 
the  career  of  Fakredeen ;  and,  in  her  instance,  the  soveragnty 
had  been  somewhat  impaired  1^  that  acqnaintaoee  of  the  eradle, 
^hich  has  a  tendency  to  enfeeble  the  ideal,  though  it  may  strengthen 
the  afiections.  But  Astarte  rose  upon  him  commanding  and  com- 
plete, a  star  whose  gradual  formation  he  had  not  watehed,  and 
whose  unexpected  brilliancy  mi^t  therefore  be  nkore  striking  even 
than  the  superior  splendour  which  he  had  habitually  contemplsted. 
Young,  beautiful,  queenly,  impassioned,  and  doi^uent,  surrounded 
by  the  accessories  that  influence  the  imaginafaon,  and  invested 
with  fascinating  mystery,  Fakredeen,  silent  and  enchanted,  bad 
yielded  his  spirit  to  Astsrte,  even  before  she  revealed  to  his  unac- 
customed and  astonished  mind  the  godlike  forms  of  her  antiqie 
theogony. 

Eva  and  Tancred  had  talked  to  him  of  gods ;  Astarte  had  shown 
them  to  him.  All  viable  images  of  their  boasted  divinities  of 
Sinai  and  of  Calvary  with  which  he  was  acquainted  were  enshrined 
over  the  altars  of  the  convents  of  Lebanon.  He  contrasted  those 
representations  without  beauty  or  grace,  so  mean,  and  moomfiii^ 
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and  spiritless,  or  if  endued  wiih  attribntes  df  fmwer,  more  me* 
imcing;  than  majestic,  and  morose  Tdther  than  sublime — with  those 
shapes  of  symmetry^  those  yiaages  of  immorial  beauty,  serene  je« 
full  of  sentiment,  on  which  he  had  gazed  that  morning  with  a  holy 
rapture.  The  Queen  had  said  that,  besides  Mount  Sinai  and 
Mount  Calvary,  there  was  also  Mount  Olympus.  It  was  true; 
even  Tancred  had  not  challenged  her  assertion.  And  the  legends 
of  Olympus  were  as  old  as — ^nay,  older  than-^those  of  the  conT<ent 
or  the  mosques. 

This  was  no  mythic  jfHntasy  Of  the  beautiful  Astarte ;  the  fond 
tradition  of  a  family,  a  race,  even  a  nation.  These  were  not  the 
^ods  merely  of  the  mountains :  they  had  been,  as  they  deserved  to 
be,  the  gods  of  a  great  world,  of  great  nations,  and  of  great  men. 
They  were  the  gods  of  Alexander  and  of  Oaius  Julius ;  they  were 
the  gods  under  whose  divine  admimstration  Asia  had  been  poweiw 
ful,  rich,  luxurious,  and  happy.  They  were  the  gods  who  had 
covered  the  coasts  and  plains  with  magnificent  cities,  crowded  the 
midland  ocean  with  golden  galleys,  and  filled  the  provinces  that 
were  now  a  chain  of  wilderness  and  desert  with  teenung  and  thriv- 
ing millions.  No  wonder  the  Ansarey  were  faithful  to  su^  deities. 
The  marvel  was  why  men  should  ever  have  deserted  them.  But 
man  had  deserted  them,  and  man  was  unhappy.  All-^Eva,  Tan- 
cred,  his  own  consciousness,  the  surrounding  ^)ectacles  of  his  life> 
assured  him  that  man  ma  unhappy;  degraded,  or  discontented; 
at  all  events,  miserable.  He  was  not  surprised  that  a  Syrian 
should  be  unhappy,  even  a  Syrian  prinee,  for  he  had  no  career; 
he  was  not  surprised  that  the  Jews  were  unhappy,  because  they 
were  the  most  persecuted  of  the  human  ratte^  and,  in  all  probability^ 
very  justly  so,  for  such  an  exceptien  as  Eva  proved  nothing ;  bat 
here  was  an  Englishman,  young,  noble,  'V^ry  rich,  with  everjr  ad- 
vantage of  nature  and  fortune,  and  he  had  eome  out  to  Syria  td 
tell  ttiem  that  all  Europe  was  as  misembie  ae  themselves.  What 
if  their 'miisery  had  been  caused  by  their  deserting  those  divinities 
who  had  once  made  thepi  so  happy  ? 

A  great  question ;  Fakredeen  induced  in  endless  eombinatioos 
while  he  smoked  countless  nargillies.  If  religion  were  to  cure 
the  world,  suppose  they  tried  this  andent  and  once  popular  faith, 
so  very  popular  in  Syria.  The  Queen  of  the  Ansarey  eould  com- 
mand five  and  twenty  thousand  approved  warriors,  and  the  Emir 
of  the  Lebanon  could  Simmon  a  host,  if  not  as  disciplined,  far 
more  numerous.  Fakredeen,  in  a  frenzy  of  reverie,  became  eaefa 
moment  more  practical.  Asian  supremacyi  cosroopditan  regenera- 
tion, and  theocratic  equally,  all  gradually  disappeared.  An  inde- 
pendent Syrian  kingdom,  framed  and  guarded  t^  a  hundred  tiiou- 
sand  sabres,  rose  up  before  him ;  an  established  Olympian  religioB, 
which  the  Druses,  at  his  instigation,  would  embrace,  and  t<^eratiott 
for  the  Maronites  till  he  could  bribe  Bishop  Nieodemus  to  arranse 
a  general  conformity,  and  convert  his  great  principal  from  the 
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Patriarch  into  the  Pontiff  of  Antioch.  The  Jews  might  remao^ 
provided  they  negotiated  a  loan  which  should  oonsolidate  the  Oljm- 
pian  institutionB  and  establish  the  gentile  djnasty  of  Fakredeea 
and  Astarte. 


CHAPTER  V. 

When  Fakredeen  hade  Tancred  as  usual  good  night,  his  Toiee 
was  different  from  its  accustomed  tones ;  he  had  replied  to  Tanoned 
with  asperity  several  times  during  the  evening ;  and  when  he  wai 
separated  from  his  companion,  he  felt  relieved.  All  unconsciona 
of  tiiese  changes  ana  miptoms  was  the  heir  of  Bellamont 
Though  grave,  one  indeed  who  never  laughed  and  seldom  smfled, 
Tancred  was  blessed  with  the  rarest  of  all  virtues,  a  singularly 
sweet  temper.  He  was  grave,  because  he  was  always 'thinking, 
and  thinking  of  great  d^ds.  But  his  heart  was  soft,  and  hts 
nature  most  kind,  and  remarkably  regardful  of  the  feelings  d 
others.  To  wound  them,  however  unintentionall^r,  would  occasion 
him  painful  disturbance.  Though  naturally  rapid  in  the  perception 
of  character,  his  inexperience  of  life,  and  the  self-examination  in 
which  he  was  so  frequently  absorbed,  tended  to  blunt  a  little  his 
observation  of  others.  With  a  generous  failing,  which  is  not 
uncommon,  he  was  prepared  to  spve  those  whom  he  loved  credit 
for  the  virtues  which  he  himself  possessed,  and  the  sentiments 
which  he  himself  extended  to  them.  Being  profound,  stedfast, 
and  most  loyal  in  his  feelings,  he  was  incapable  of  suspecting  thst 
his  elected  friend  could  entertain  sentiments  towards  him  less  deep> 
less  earnest,  and  less  faithM.  The  change  in  the  demeanour  of 
the  £mir  was,  therefore,  unnoticed  by  him.  And  what  might  be 
called  the  sullen  irritability  of  Fakredeen  was  encountered  with 
the  usual  gentleness  and  total  disregard  of  self  which  always 
distinguished  the  behaviour  of  Lord  Montacute. 

The  next  morning,  they  were  invited  by  Astarte  to  a  hawking 
party,  and,  leaving  the  rugged  ravines,  they  descended  into  a 
softer  and  more  cultivated  countir,  where  they  found  good  sport. 
Fakredeen  was  an  accomplished  falconer,  and  loved  to  display  his 
skill  before  the  queen.  Tancred  was  quite  unpractised,  but 
Astarte  seemed  resolved  that  he  should  become  experienced  in  the 
craft  among  her  mountains,  which  did  not  please  the  Emir,  as  he 
caracoled  in  sumptuous  dress  on  a  splendid  steed,  with  the  superii 
falcon  resting  on  his  wrist. 

The  princes  dined  again  with  Eeferinis ;  that,  indeed,  was  to 
De  their  custom  during  their  stay ;  afterwards,  accompanied  by  the 
minister,  they  repaired  to  the  rovol  divan,  where  thev  had  received 
a  general  invitation.  Here  they  found  Astarte  alone,  with  the 
exception  of  Cypros  and  her  companions,  who  worked  ^i^ith  their 
spindles  apart,  and  here,  on  the  pretext  of  discussing  the  high 
topics  on  which  they  had  repaired  to  Gindarics,  the:  o  was  much 
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'  *  eonTeTsation  on  many  subjects.  Thus  passed  one,  two,  and  eren 
three  days;  thus,  in  general,  would  their  hours  be  occupied  at 
/  Gindarics.  In  the  morning:  the  hawks,  or  a  visit  to  some  green 
'  ^  Talley,  which  was  blessed  with  a  stream  and  beds  of  oleander,  and 
g^roves  of  acacia  or  sycamore.  Fakredeen  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  demeanour  of  Astarte  towards  him,  for  it  was  most 
gracious  and  encouraging.  Indeed,  he  pleased  her ;  and  she  was 
taken,  as  many  had  been,  by  the  ingenuous  modesty,  the  unaffected 
humility,  the  tender  and  touching  deference  of  his  manner ;  he 
seemed  to  watch  her  every  glance,  and  hang  upon  her  every 
accent:  his  sympathy  with  her  was  perfect;  he  agreed  with  every 
sentiment  and  observation  that  escaped  her.  Blushin<Q:,  boyish, 
unsophisticated,  vet  full  of  native  grace,  and  evidently  gifted  with 
the  most  amiable  disposition,  it  was  impossible  not  to  view  with 
interest,  and  even  regard,  one  so  young  and  so  innocent. 

But  while  the  Emir  bad  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
demeanour  of  Astarte  to  himself,  he  could  not  be  unaware  that 
her  carriage  to  Tancred  was  different,  and  he  doubted  whctiicr 
the  difference  was  in  his  favour.  He  hung  on  the  accents  of 
Astarte,  but  he  remarked  that  the  queen  hung  upon  the  accents 
of  Tancred,  who,  engrossed  with  great  ideas,  and  full  of  a  great 
purpose,  was  unconscious  of  what  did  not  escape  the  lynx-like 
glance  of  his  companion.  However,  Fakredeen  was  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  easily  disheartened ;  in  the  present  cose,  there 
were  many  circumstances  to  encourage  him.  This  was  a  <,^i*eat 
situation ;  there  was  room  for  combinations.  He  felt  that  he  was 
not  unfavoured  by  Astarte;  he  had  confidence,  and  a  just  confidence, 
in  his  power  of  fascination.  He  had  to  combat  a  rival,  who  was, 
perhaps,  not  thinking  of  conquest ;  at  any  rate,  who  was  unconscious 
of  success.  Even  had  he  the  advantage,  which  Fakredeen  was 
not  now  disposed  to  admit,  he  mi^ht  surely  be  baffled  by  a 
competitor  with  a  purpose,  devoting  ms  whole  intelligence  to  hit 
object,  and  hesitating  at  no  means  to  accomplish  it. 

Fakredeen  became  great  friends  with  Keferinis.  He  gave  up 
his  time  and  attentions  much  to  that  great  personage:  anointed 
him  with  the  most  delicious  flattery,  most  dexterously  applied ;  con- 
suited  him  on  great  affairs  which  had  no  existence ;  took  his  advice 
on  conjunctures  which  never  could  occur ;  assured  Keferinis  that, 
in  his  youth,  the  Emir  Bescheer  had  impressed  on  him  the  import- 
ance of  cultivating  the  friendly  feeUngs,  and  obtaining  the  support 
of  the  distinguished  minister  of  the  Aiusarey ;  gave  him  some  jewels, 
and  made  him  enormous  promises. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  visit,  Fakredeen  found  himself  alone 
with  Astarte,  at  leiist,  without  the  presence  of  Tancred,  whom 
Keferinis  had  detained  in  his  progress  to  the  royal  apartment. 
The  young  Emir  had  pushed  on,  and  gained  an  opportunity  which 
he  had  long  desired. 

They  were  speaking  of  the  Lebanon;  Fakredeen  had  been 
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l^viog  AsUurtey  at  her  request,  a  sketch  of  Caiiolii%  and  iHliiiMitlu^ . 
his  inezpressihle  gratification,  were  she  to  honour  hiB  castle  with  m  ] 
visit ;  when,  flomewhat  aJbruptly,  in  a  Mippreflsed  voice,  and  in  « 
manner  not  wholly  free  from  embarragsment,  Astarte  mid,  ^  What  i 
ever  surprises  me  is,  that  Darkush,  who  is  my  servant  at  I>amaa. 
cus,  should  have  communicated,  by  the  faitiiiful  messenger,  that^ 
one  of  the  princes  seeking  to  visit  Gindarics  was  of  our  besMitifiil^ 
and  ancient  faith ;  for  the  Prince  of  £n|^land  has  assured  me,  that 
nothing  was  more  unfounded  or  indeed  impossible ;  that  ihe  tedth^  \ 
ancient  and  beautiful,  never  prevailed  in  the  land  of  his  fathers ; 
and  that  the  reason  whj  he  was  acquainted  with  the  godlike  forms  * 
is,  that  in  his  country  it  is  the  custom — custom  to  me  most  sin- 
gular, and  indeed  incomprehensible — ^to  educate  the  youth  by 
teaching  them  the  ancient  poems  of  the  Greeks — poems  quito  lost 
to  us,  but  in  which  are  embalmed  the  sacred  legends." 

"  We  ought  never  to  be  surprised  at  anything  that  is  done  bj 
the  Englislv'  observed  Fidaredeen ;  ^who  are,  uter  all,  in  a  eer- 
tain  sense,  savages.  Their  country  produces  nothing;  it  is  aa 
island,  a  mere  rock,  larger  than  Malta,  but  not  so  well  fortified. 
Everything  they  require  is  imported  from  other  countries;  they 
get  their  com  from  Odessa,  and  their  wine  from  the  ports  dT 
Spain.  I  have  been  assured  at  Beiroot  that  they  do  not  grow 
even  their  own  cotton,  but  tliat  I  can  hardly  believe.  Even  their 
religion  is  an  exotic;  and,  as  they  are  indebted  for  that  to  Sjrii, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  import  their  education  from 
Greece." 

**  Poor  people  l**  exclaimed  the  queen ;  **  and  yet  they  travel— 
they  wish  to  improve  themselves?" 

"Darkush,  however,"  contmued  Fakredeen,  without  notwiDg 
the  last  observation  of  Astarte,  ^  was  not  wrongly  informed." 

"  Not  wronghr  informed  ?" 

**  No :  one  of  the  princes  who  wished  to  visit  Gindarics  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  of  the  ancient  and  beautiful  faith,  but  it  was  not  tiie 
prince  of  the  English." 

^  What  are  these  pigeons  that  you  are  flying  without  letters  !** 
exclaimed  Astarte,  loolong  vexy  perplexed. 

«<Ahl  beautiful  Astarte,"  said  Fakredeen  with  a  sigfa;  <'you 
did  not  know  my  mother." 

.  '*  How  should  I  know  rour  mother,  Emir  of  the  castles  of 
Lebanon  ?  Have  I  ever  leit  these  mountdns,  which  are  dearer  to 
me  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  great  Pacha?  Have  I  ever 
looked  upon  your  women,  Maronite  or  Druse,  walking  in  white 
sheets,  as  if  they  wiere  the  children  of  ten  thousand  Ghouls, 
with  horns  on  their  heads,  as  if  they  were  the  wild  horses  of  die 
desert?" 

"  Ask  Kefierinis,"  said  Fakredeen,  still  sighing;  **  he  has  been  at 
Bteddeen,  the  court  of  the  Emir  Bescheer.  He  knew  my  mother, 
atleast  by  memory.  My  mother,  beautiful  Astarte,  was  an  Ansarey." 
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^  Tour  mother  was  an  Assarey  I "  r^)eated  Astarte,  in  a  tone 
■>f  infinite  surprise ;  "  your  mother  an  Anaarey  ?  Of  what  family 
.vas  she  a  child?" 

**Ah\"  replied  Fakredeen,  ^< there  it  is;  that  is  the  secret 
orrow  of  my  life.  A  mystery  hangs  over  my  mother,  for  I  lost 
.  both  my  parents  in  extreme  childhood ;  I  was  at  her  heart,"  he 
added,  m  a  broken  voice,  ''and  amid  outrage,  tumult,  and  war. 
Of  whom  was  my  mother  the  child  ?  I  am  here  to  discover  that, 
f  possible.  Her  race  and  her  beautiful  religion  have  been  the 
dream  of  my  life.  All  I  have  prayed  for  has  been  to  recognise 
.-:.er  kindred  and  to  behold  her  gods/' 

"  It  is  very  interesting,"  murmured  the  Queen. 

'*  It  is  more  than  interesting,"  sighed  Fakredeen.  Ah  I  beau- 
.  ful  Astarte !  if  you  knew  all — if  you  could  form  even  the  most 
remote  idea  of  what  I  have  suffered  for  this  unknown  faith ;"  and 
a  passionate  tear  quivered  on  the  radiant  cheek  of  the  young 
prince. 

"  And  yet  you  came  here  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  another," 
said  Astarte. 

''I  came  here  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  another  1"  replied 
Fakredeen,  with  an  expression  of  contempt;  his  nostril  dilated, 
his  lip  curled  with  scorn.  ''  This  mad  Englishman  came  here  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  another  creed,  and  one  with  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  he  has  as  little  connection  as  his  frigid  soil  has  with 
palm  trees.  They  produce  them,  I  am  told,  in  houses  of  glass, 
and  they  force  theur  foreign  faith  in  the  same  manner ;  but,  though 
they  have  temples  and  churches  and  mosques,  they  confess  they 
have  no  miracles ;  they  admit  that  they  never  produced  a  prophet ; 
they  own  that  no  God  ever  spoke  to  their  people,  or  visited  their 
land ;  and  yet  this  race,  so  peculiarly  favoured  by  celestial  com- 
munication, aspire  to  be  missionaries!" 

"1  have  much  misapprehended  you,"  said  Astarte;  ''I  thought 
jou  were  both  embarked  in  a  great  cause." 

''Ah,  you  learnt  that  from  Darkush!"  quickly  replied  Fakre- 
deen. "  Tou  see,  beautiful  Astarte,  that  I  have  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Darkush.  It  was  the  intendant  of  my  companion, 
who  was  Ms  friend ;  and  it  is  tiirough  him  that  Darkush  has  learnt 
anything  that  he  has  communicated.  The  mission,  the  project 
was  not  mine;  but,  when  I  found  my  comrade  had  the  means, 
which  had  hitherto  evaded  me,  of  reaching  Qindarics,  I  threw  no 
obstacles  in  his  crotchety  course.  On  the  contrary,  I  embraced 
the  opportunity  even  with  fervour,  and,  far  from  discouraging  my 
friend,  from  views  to  which  I  know  he  is  fatally,  even  ridiculously 
wedded,  I  looked  forward  to  this  expedition  as  the  possible  means 
of  diverting  his  mind  from  some  opmions,  and,  I  might  add,  some 
inflijences,  which  I  am  persuaded  can  eventiukUy  entail  upon  him 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  disgrace."    And  here  Fakredeen 
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shook  his  head,  with  that  air  of  confidential  mysteiy  whieh  m 
cleverly  piques  curiosity. 

<<  Whatever  may  be  his  fate,"  said  Astarte,  in  a  tone  of  great 
seriousness,  "  the  English  prince  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
person  who  could  ever  experience  dis^rrace." 

•*  No,  no,"  quickly  replied  his  faithful  friend ;  **  of  course  I  did 
not  speak  of  personal  dishonour.  He  is  extremely  proud  and  rash, 
and  not  in  any  way  a  practical  man ;  but  he  is  not  a  nerson  who 
ever  would  do  anything  to  be  sent  to  the  bagnio  or  t-ne  galleys. 
"What  I  mean  by  disgrace  is,  that  he  is  mixed  up  with  transactions 
and  connected  with  persons  who  will  damage,  cheapen,  in  a  word); 
sense  dishonour  him,  destroy  all  his  sources  of  power  and  inflo- 
ence.  For  instance,  now,  in  his  country,  in  England,  a  Jew  is 
never  permitted  to  enter  England ;  they  may  settle  in  Gibraltar— 
but  in  England,  no.  Well,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  among'  aH 
those  who  care  about  these  afiairs,  that  this  enterprise  of  his — ^this 
relffious-politico-military  adventure,  is  merely  undertaken  because 
he  happens  to  be  desperately  enamoured  of  a  Jewess  at  Damascus, 
whom  he  cannot  carry  home  as  his  bride." 

*< Enamoured  of  a  Jewess  at  Damascus!"  said  Astarte,  turning 
yery  pale. 

** To  folly — ^to  frenzy;  she  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  of  this 
affiur ;  she  talks  Cabala  to  him,  and  he  Nazareny  to  her ;  and  so, 
between  them,  they  have  invented  this  grand  scheme — the  con- 
quest of  Asia — ^perhaps  the  world,  with  our  Syrian  sabres,  and  we 
are  to  be  rewarded  for  our  pains  by  eating  passover  cakes." 

«  What  are  they  ?" 

<<  Festival  bread  of  the  Hebrews,  made  in  the  new  moon,  with 
the  milk  of  he-goats." 

"What  horrors!" 

"What  a  reward  for  conquest!" 

"  Will  the  Queen  of  the  English  let  one  of  her  princes  marry  a 
Jewess?" 

"  Never ;  he  will  be  beheaded,  and  she  will  be  burnt  alive,  even- 
tually ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  a  great  deal  of  mischief  may  occur, 
unless  we  stop  it." 

"  It  certainly  should  be  stopped." 

"  What  amuses  me  most  m  this  affair,"  continued  Fakredeen, 
**  is  the  cool  way  in  which  this  Englishman  comes  to  us  for  our 
assistance.  First,  he  is  at  Canobia — ^then  at  Gindarics ;  we  are  to 
do  the  business,  and  Svria  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  nothing. 
Now  the  fact  is,  Syria  is  the  only  practical  feature  of  the  case. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  we  were  all  agreed,  if  Lebanon  and  the 
Ansarey  were  to  unite,  we  could  clear  Syria  of  the  Turks,  conquer 
the  plain,  and  carry  the  whole  coast  in  a  campaign,  and  no  one 
would  ever  interfere  to  disturb  us.  Why  should  they?  The 
Turks  could  not,  and  the  natives  of  Franguestan  would  nok 
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licare  me  to  manage  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  so 
revel  in  as  hocussing  Guizot  and  Aberdeen.  You  never  heard 
of  Guizot  and  Aberdeen  ?  They  are  the  two  Beis  Efiendis  of  the 
King  of  the  French  and  the  Queen  of  the  English.  I  sent  them 
an  archbishop  last  year,  one  of  my  fellows,  Archbishop  Murad, 
who  led  them  a  pretty  dance.  They  nearly  made  me  King  of  the 
Lebanon,  to  put  an  end  to  disturbances  which  never  existed  except 
in  the  venerable  Murad*8  representations.'' 

^^ These  are  strange  things  1  Has  she  charms,  this  Jewess? 
Very  beautiful,  I  suppose?" 

"  The  Englishman  vows  so ;  he  is  always  raving  of  her ;  talks 
of  her  in  his  sleep." 

*'  As  you  say,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  to  draw  our  sabres  for 
a  Jewess.     Is  she  dark  or  fair?" 

"  I  think,  when  he  writes  verses  to  her,  he  always  calls  her  a 
moon  or  a  star ;  that  smacks  nocturnal  and  somewhat  sombre." 

"  I  detest  the  Jews :  but  I  have  heard  their  womeu  are  beau- 
tiful." 

"  We  will  banish  them  all  from  our  kingdom  of  Syria,"  said 
Fakredeen,  looking  at  Astarte  earnestly. 

'^  Why,  if  we  are  to  make  a  struggle,  it  should  be  for  something. 
There  have  been  Syrian  kingdoms." 

^  And  shall  be,  beauteous  Queen,  and  you  shall  rule  them.  I 
believe  now  the  dream  of  my  fife  will  be  realised." 

"Why  what's  that?" 

"My  mother's  last  aspiration — the  dying  legacy  of  her  pas- 
sionate soul,  known  only  to  me,  and  never  breathed  to  human  being 
until  this  moment." 

"  Then  you  recollect  your  mother  ?" 

"  It  was  my  nurse,  long  since  dead,  who  was  the  depositary  of 
the  injunction,  and  in  due  time  conveyed  it  to  me." 

"  And  what  was  it  ?" 

"  To  raise,  at  Deir  el  Kamar,  the  capital  of  our  district,  a  marble 
tem]>lc  to  the  Syrian  goddess." 

"Beautiful  idea!" 

"  It  would  have  drawn  back  the  mountain  to  the  ancient  &ith : 
the  Druses  are  half  prepared,  and  wait  only  my  word." 

"  But  the  Nazareny  bishops,"  said  the  Queen,  "  whom  you  find 
80  useful,  what  will  they  say  r" 

"  What  did  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
say,  when  Syria  became  Christian  ?  They  turned  into  bishops  and 
nuns.    Let  them  turn  back  again." 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Tancked  and  Fakredeen  had  been  absent  from  Gindarics  for 
two  or  three  days,  making  an  excursion  in  the  neighbouring'  dis- 
tricts, and  visitmg  several  of  those  chieftains  whose  future  aid 
might  be  of  so  mucti  importance  to  them.  Away  from  the  uncon- 
scious centre  of  so  manj  passions  and  intrigues,  excited  bj  the 
novelty  of  their  life,  sanguine  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  hk 
manoeuvres,  and  at  times  still  influenced  by  his  companion,  the 
demeanour  of  the  young  Emir  of  Lebanon  to  his  friend  resumed 
something  of  its  wonted  softness,  confidence,  and  complaisance. 
They  were  once  more  in  si£;bt  of  the  wild  palace-fort  of  Astarte; 
spurring  their  horses,  they  aashed  before  their  attendants  over  the 

Elain,  and  halted  at  the  huge  portal  of  iron,  while  the  torches  were 
t,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  passage  of  the  coTered 
way. 

When  they  entered  the  principal  court,  there  were  unusual  ap- 
pearances of  some  recent  and  considerable  occurrence :  groups  of 
Turkish  soldiers,  disarmed,  reclining  camels,  baggage  and  steeds, 
and  many  of  the  armed  tribes  of  the  mountain. 

"  What  is  all  this?"  inquired  Fakredeen. 

<<  'Tis  the  hareem  of  the  Pacha  of  Aleppo,*'  replied  a  warrior, 

captured  on  the  plain,  and  carried  up  into  the  mountains  to  our 
Queen  of  queens." 

<<  The  war  begins,"  said  Fakredeen,  looking  round  at  Tancred 
with  a  glittering  eye. 

•*  Women  make  war  on  women,"  he  replied. 

<<  'Tis  the  first  step,"  said  tlie  Emir,  dismounting;  **!  care  not 
how  it  comes.  Women  ore  at  the  bottom  of  every^ng.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Sultana  Mother,  I  should  have  now  been  Prince 
of  the  Mountain." 

When  they  had  regained  their  apartments  the  lordly  Keferinis 
soon  appeared,  to  offer  them  his  congratulations  on  their  return. 
The  minister  was  peculiarly  refined  and  mysterious  this  momii^, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  great  event,  which  he  involved  in 
so  much  of  obscurity,  that,  after  much  conversation,  the  travellers 
were  as  little  acquamted  with  the  occurrence  as  when  they  entered 
the  court-yard  of  Gindarics. 

'^  The  capture  of  a  pacha's  hareem  is  not  water  spilt  on  sand, 
lordly  Keferinis,"  said  the  Emir,    '*  We  shall  hear  more  of  this." 

*'  What  we  shall  hear,"  replied  Eeferinia,  '*is  entirely  an  affidr 
of  the  future ;  nor  is  it  in  any  way  to  be  disputed,  that  there  are 
few  men  who  do  not  find  it  more  difficult  to  foretell  what  is  to 
happen  than  to  remember  what  has  taken  place." 

'<  We  sometimes  find  that  memory  is  as  rare  a  quality  as  predic- 
tion," said  Tancred. 

"  In  Enghind,"  replied  the  lordly  Keferinis ;  ^  but  it  is  nerer  to 
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be  forgotten,  and,  indeed,  on  ihe  contrary,  should  be  entirely  re- 
collected, that  the  English,  being  a  new  people,  haye  nothing 
indeed  which  they  can  remember." 

Tancred  bowed. 

<^  And  how  is  the  most  gracious  lady.  Queen  of  queens?"  inquired 
Fakredeen. 

**  The  most  gracious  lady,  Queen  of  queens,"  replied  Eeferinis, 
very  mysteriously,  *<  has  at  this  time  many  thoughts." 

**  If  she  rea  uire  any  aid,"  said  Fakredeen, "  there  is  not  a  musket 
in  Lebanon  tnat  is  not  at  her  serrice." 

Keferinis  bent  his  head,  and  said,  ^'It  is  not  in  any  way  to  be 
disputed  that  there  are  subjects  which  require  for  their  manage- 
ment the  application  of  a  certain  degree  of  force,  ai^  the  noble 
Emir  of  the  Lebanon  has  expressed  himself  in  that  sense  with  the 
most  exact  propriety;  there  are  also  subjects  which  are  regulated 
by  the  application  of  a  certain  number  of  words,  provided  they 
are  well  choseu,  and  distinguished  by  an  inestimable  exactitude. 
It  does  not  b^  any  means  foUow  that  nrom  what  has  occurred  there 
will  be  sanguinary  encounters  between  the  people  of  the  gracious 
Iftdy,  Queen  of  queens,  and  those  that  dwell  in  plains  and  cities ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  war  is  a  means  by  which  many  things  are 
brought  to  a  final  conjuncture.  \At  the  same  time  courtesy  has 
many  charms,  even  for  the  Turks,  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  or 
in  any  way  concealed,  that  a  Turk,  especially  if  he  be  a  pacha,  is, 
of  all  obscene  and  utter  children  of  the  devil,  the  most  entirely 
contemptible  and  thoroughly  to  be  execrated." 

'*  If  I  were  the  Queen,  I  would  not  give  up  the  hareem,"  said  . 
Fakredeen ;  ^  and  I  would  bring  afiGairs  to  a  crisis.  The  garrison 
at  Aleppo  is  not  strong ;  they  have  been  obliged  to  march  six  regi- 
ments to  Deir  el  Kamar,  and^  though  affaurs  are  comparatively 
tranquil  in  Lebanon  for  the  moment,  let  me  send  a  pigeon  to  my 
cousin  Francis  £1  ELazin,  and  Young  Syria  will  get  up  such  a  stir 
that  old  Wageah  Pacha  will  not  spare  a  single  maa.  I  will  have 
fifty  bonfires  on  the  mountain  near  Beiroot  in  one  night,  and 
Colonel  Rose  will  send  off  a  steamer  to  Sir  Canning  to  tell  him 
there  is  a  revolt  in  the  Lebanon,  with  a  double  despatch  for  Aber- 
deen, full  of  smoking  viUntges  and  slaughtered  women ! "  and  the 
young  Emir  inhaled  his  nargilly  with  additional  zest  as  he  recol- 
lected the  triumphs  of  his.  past  mystifications. 

At  sunset  it  was  announced  to  the  travellers  that  the  Queen 
would  receive  them.  Astarte  appeared  much  gratified  by  their 
return,  was  very  gracious,  idthough  in  a  different  way,  to  both  of 
them,  inquired  much  as  to  what  they  had  seen  and  what  they  had 
done,  witn  whom  they  had  conversed,  and  what  had  been  said.  At 
length  she  observed,  *'  Something  has  also  happened  at  Gindarics 
in  your  absence,  noble  princes.  Last  night,  ^ey  brought  part  of 
the  hareem  of  the  Pacha  of  Aleppo  captive  hither.  This  may  lead 
to  events." 
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**  I  haTC  already  yentared  to  observe  to  the  lordly  Keferizda," 
Baid  Fakredeen,  ^*  that  eyery  lance  in  the  Lebanon  is  at  your  com- 
mand, gracious  Queen." 

**We  have  lances,"  said  Astarte;  "it  is  not  of  that  I  wai 
thinking.  Nor  indeed  do  I  care  to  prolong  a  quarrel  for  this  cap- 
ture. If  the  Pacha  will  renounce  the  tribute  of  the  villages,  I  am 
for  peace ;  if  he  will  not,  we  will  speak  of  those  things,  of  yvhich 
there  has  been  counsel  between  us.  I  do  not  wish  this  afiair  of 
the  hareem  to  be  mixed  up  with  what  has  preceded  it.  My  prin- 
cipalcaptive  is  a  most  beautiful  woman,  and  one,  too,  that  greatly  I 
interests  and  charms  me.  She  is  not  a  Turk,  but,  I  apprehend, 
a  Christian  lady  of  the  cities.  She  is  plunged  in  grief,  and  weeps  \ 
sometimes  with  so  much  bitterness  that  I  quite  share  her  sorrow;  ' 
but  it  is  not  so  much  because  she  -is  a  captive,  but  because  some 
one,  who  is  most  dear  to  her,  has  been  slain  in  this  fray.  I  have 
visited  her,  and  tried  to  console  her ;  and  begged  her  to  forget  her 
grief  and  become  my  companion.  But  nothiug  soothes  her,  and 
tears  flow  for  ever  from  eyes  which  are  the  most  beautiful  I  ever 
beheld." 

'*  This  is  the  land  of  beautiful  eyes,"  said  Tancred,  and  Astarte 
almost  unconsciously  glanced  at  the  speaker. 

Cypros,  who  had  quitted  the  attendant  maidens  immediately  on 
the  entrance  of  the  two  princes,  after  an  interval,  returned. 
There  was  some  excitement  on  her  countenance  as  she  approached 
her  mistress,  and  addressed  Astarte  in  a  hushed  but  humed  tone. 
It  seemed  that  the  fair  captive  of  the  Queen  of  the  Ansarey  had 
most  unexpectedly  expressed  to  Cypros  her  wish  to  repair  to  the 
divaii  of  the  Queen,  although,  the  whole  day,  she  had  frequently 
refused  to  descend.  Cypros  feared  that  the  presence  of  the  two 
guests  of  her  mistress  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  frdfilment  of 
this  wish,  as  the  freedom  of  social  intercourse  that  prevailed 
among  the  Ansarey  was  unknown  even  among  the  ever-veiled 
women  of  the  Maronites  and  Druses.  But  the  fair  captive  had  no 
prejudices  on  this  head,  and  Cypros  had  accordingly  descended 
to  request  the  royal  permission,  or  consult  the  royal  will.  Astarte 
spoke  to  Keferinis,  who  listened  with  an  air  of  great  profundity, 
and  finally  bowed  assent,  and  Cypros  rethred. 

Astarte  had  signified  to  Tancred  her  wish  that  he  should  ap- 
preach  her,  while  Keferinis  at  some  distance  was  engaged  m 
earnest  conversation  with  Fakredeen,  with  whom  he  had  not  had 

Ereviously  the  opportunity  of  being  alone.  His  report  of  all  that 
ad  transpired  in  his  absence  was  highly  favourable.  The  minister 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  absence  of  the  Emir  and  his 
friend  to  converse  often  and  amply  about  them  with  the  Queen. 
The  idea  of  an  united  Syria  was  plfiUing  to  the  imagination  of  the 
young  sovereign.  The  suggestion  was  emmently  practicable.  It 
3;cquired  no  extravagant  combinations,  no  hazaraoua  chauces  of 
fortime  nor  fine  expedients  of  political  skill.    A  union  between 
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f  Fakredeen  and  ABtarte  at  once  connected  the  most  important 
'  interests  of  the  mountains  without  exciting  the  alarm  or  displea- 
sure of  other  powers.  The  union  was  as  legitimate  as  it  would 
*  ultimately  prove  irresistihle.  It  ensured  a  respectahle  revenue 
'  and  a  considerahle  force ;  and,  with  prudence  and  vigilance,  the 
occasion  would  soon  offer  to  achieve  all  the  rest.  On  the  next 
^  paroxysm  in  the  dissolving  empire  of  the  Ottomans,  the  plain 
I  would  be  occupied  by  a  warlike  population  descending  from  the 
'  mountains  that  commanded  on  one  side  the  whole  Syrian  coast, 
'       and  on  the  other  all  the  inland  cities  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus. 

The  eye  of  the  young  Emir  glittered  with  triumph  as  he  listened 

'       to  the  oily  sentences  of  the  eunuch.    "  Lebanon,"  he  whispered, 

**  is  the  key  of  Syria,  my  Keferinis — ^never  forget  that ;  and  we 

will  lock  up  the  land.    Let  us  never  sleep  till  this  affair  is  achieved. 

You  think  she  does  not  dream  of  a  certain  person,  eh?  I  tell  you, 

he  must  go,  or  we  must  get  rid  of  him :  I  fear  him  not,  but  he  is 

in  the  way ;  and  the  way  should  be  smooth  as  the  waters  of  £1 

Arish.    Remember  the  temple  to  the  Svrian  goddess  at  Deir  el 

Kamir,  my  Keferinis !    The  religion  is  naif  the  battle.     How  I 

shall  delight  to  get  rid  of  my  bishops  aud  ihose  accursed  monks — 

drones,  drivellers,  bigots,  drinking  my  golden  wine  of  Ganobia,  and 

smoking  my  delicate  Latakia.    You  know  Ganobia,  my  Keferinis ; 

but  you  have  heard  of  it.    You  have  been  at  Bteddeen  ?    Well, 

I        Bteddeen  to  Ganobia  is  an  Arab  moon  to  a  Syrian  sun.    The 

I        marble  alone  at  Ganobia  cost  a  million  of  piastres.     The  stables 

are  worthy  of  the  steeds  of  Solomon.     You  may  kill  anything 

I       you  like  in  the  forest,  from  panthers  to  antelopes.    Listen,  my 

I        Keferinis,  let  this  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  and  Ganobia  is 

j       yours." 

**  Bo  you  ever  dream  ?"  said  Astarte  to  Tancred. 
"  They  say  that  life  is  a  dream." 

<<  I  sometimes  wish  it  were.    Its  pangs  are  too  acute  for  a 
shadow." 
"  But  you  have  no  pangs." 

"  I  had  a  dream  when  you  were  away,  in  which  I  was  very  much 
;        alarmed,"  said  Astarte. 
I  "Indeed!" 

^  I  thought  that  Gindarics  was  taken  by  the  Jews.  I  suppose 
you  have  talked  of  them  to  me  so  much  that  my  slumbering 
memory  wandered." 

**  it  IS  a  resistless  and  exhaustless  theme,**  said  Tancred ;  "  for 
the  greatness  and  happiness  of  everything,  Gindarics  included, 
are  comprised  in  the  principles  of  which  they  were  the  first 
propagators." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  should  be  sorry  if  my  dream  came  to  be  trae»'' 
«aid  Astarte. 

*'  May  your  dreams  be  as  bright  and  happy  as  your  lot,  royal 
lady!"  said  Tancred. 
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*<My  lot  is  not  brigbt  and  hftppy>"  said  the  Queeu^ 
I  thought  it  was,  but  I  think  so  no  longer.'' 

«  But  why?" 

^  I  wish  you  could  have  a  dream  and  find  out,"  said  the  Qaeea. 
**  Disquietude  ia  Bometimes  as  perplexing  as  pLeasare.  Both  come 
and  go  like  birds." 

**  Like  the  pigeon  you  sent  to  Damascus/'  said  Tancred. 

«Ah!  why  did  I  send  it  l** 

«  Because  you  were  most  gracious,  lady." 

«  Because  I  was  very  rash,  noble  prince." 

**  When  the  great  deeds  are  done  to  which  this  Tisit  will  lead, 
yon  will  not  thmk  so." 

'^  I  am  not  born  for  great  deeda ;  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  am  con- 
tent with  beautiful  ones." 

"  Tou  still  dream  of  the  Syrian  goddess,"  said  Tancred. 

^No;  not  of  the  Syrian  goddess.  Ted  me:  they  say  the  He- 
brew women  are  very  loTeljr — ^is  it  so  r " 

**  They  ha?e  that  reputation." 

« But  do  you  think  so?" 

**  I  have  known  some  distinguished  for  their  beauty.* 

**  Do  they  resemble  the  statue  in  our  temple  ?" 

<< Their  style  is  different,"  said  Tancred;  "the  Greek  and  the 
Hebrew  are  both  among  the  highest  types  of  the  human  form." 

"  But  you  prefer  the  Hebrew  ?" 

'<  I  am  not  so  discriminatiDg  a  critic,"  said  Tancred;  **  I  admire 
the  beautiful" 

**  Well,  here  comes  my  captive,"  said  the  Queen ;  **  if  you  like, 
you  shall  free  her,  for  she  wonderfully  takes  me.  She  is  a  Geor- 
gian, I  suppose,  and  beans  the  palm  from  all  of  us.  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  contend  with  her :  she  would  vanquish,  perhaps,  even  ikai 
fair  Jewess  of  whom,  I  hear,  yon  are  so  enamoured." 

Tancred  started,  and  would  have  replied,  but  Cypros  advanced 
at  this  moment  with  her  charge,  who  withdrew  her  veil  as  she 
seated  herself,  as  commanded,  before  the  Queen.  She  withdrew 
her  veil,  and  Fakredeen  and  Tancred  beheld  £ya  ! 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

IK  one  of  a  series  oi  chambers  excavated  in  the  mountains,  yet 
connected  with  the  more  artificial  portion  of  the  palace,  chambeis 
and  galleries  which  in  the  course  of  ages  had  served  for  many  pur- 
poses, sometimes  of  security,  sometimes  of  punishment — ^treasuries 
not  unfrequently,  and  occasionally  prisons ;  in  one  of  these  vast 
ceUs,  feebly  illumined  from  apertures  above,  lying  on  a  rude  couch 
with  her  countenance  hidden,  motionless  and  miserable,  was  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Besso,  one  who  had  been  bred  in  all  the  de- 
lights of  the  most  refined  luxury,  and  in  the  ei\joyment  of  a  free- 
dom not  common  in  any  land,  and  most  rare  among  the  easterJH 
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The  ereEto  of  W  life  had  beea  so  stras^e  and  rapid  during  ihm 
last  few  days  that,  eyen  amid  her  woe,  she  revolved  in  ner  mind  theb 
startling  ii^ort.  It  was  little  more  than  ten  days  ainee,  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  father,  she  had  commencea  her  journey  from 
Damascus  to  Aleppo.  When  they  had  proceeded  about  haif  way, 
they  were  met  at  the  city  of  Horns  by  a  detachment  of  Turkidi 
soldiers,  sent  by  the  Pacha  of  AlepjK),  at  the  request  of  HiUel 
Besso,  to  escort  them,  the  country  being  much  troubled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feud  with  the  Ansarey.  JNotwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, and  although,  from  the  advices  they  received,  they  took  a 
circuitous  and  unexpected  course,  they  were  attacked  by  the  m(>mL- 
taineers  within  half  a  da/s  journey  of  Aleppo;  and  with  so  mudi 
strength  and  spirit,  that  their  guards,  after  some  resistance,  fled 
%nd  dispersed,  while  Eva  and  her  attendants,  after  seeing  her 
father  cut  down  in  her  defence,  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Gin- 
darics. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  fate  of  her  father,  she  was  at  first  insen- 
sible to  her  own — and  was  indeed  so  distracted  that  she  delivered 
herself  up  to  despair.  She  was  beginning  in  some  degree  to  col- 
lect her  senses,  and  to  survey  her  position  with  some  comparative 
calmness,  when  she  learnt  from  the  visit  of  Cypros  that  Fakredeen 
and  Tancred  were,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  under  the  same  roof 
as  herself.  Then  she  recalled  the  kind  sympathy  and  offers  of 
consolation  that  had  been  evinced  and  proffered  to  her  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  castle,  to  whose  expressions  at  the  time  she  had  paid 
but  an  imperfect  attention.  Under  these  circumstances  she  ear- 
nestly requested  permission  to  avail  herself  of  a  privilege,  which 
had  been  previously  offered  and  refused,  to  become  the  companion, 
rather  than  the  captive  of  the  Queen  of  the  Ansarey ;  so  ttiat  she 
might  find  some  opportunity  of  communicating  with  her  two 
friends,  of  inquiring  about  her  father,,  and  of  consulting  with 
them  as  to  the  best  steps  to  be  adopted  in  her  present  exigency. 

The  interview,  from  which  So  mudi  wtt»  anticipated,  had  turned 
out  as  strange  and  as  distressful  as  any  of  the  recent  incidents  to 
which  it  was  to  have  brought  balm  mmI  solace.  Recognised  in- 
stantly by  Tancred  and  the  young  Emir,  and  greeted  with  a  tender 
respect,  almost  equal  to  the  surprise  and  sorrow  which  they  felt  at 
beholding  her,  Astarte,  hitherto  so  unexpectedly  gracious  to  her 
captive,  appeared  suddenly  agitated,  excited,  haughty,  even  hostile. 
The  Queen  had  immediately  summoned  Fakredeen  to  her  side, 
and  there  passed  between  them  some  hurried  and  perturbed  expla- 
nations; subsequently  she  addressed  some  inquiries  to  Tancred, 
to  which  he  replied  without  reserve.  Soon  afterwards,  Astarte, 
remaining  intent  and  moody,  the  court  was  suddenly  broken  up ; 
Eeferinis  signifying  to  the  young  men  that  they  should  retire, 
while  Astarte,  without  bestowing  on  them  her  usual  farewell,  rose, 
and,  followed  by  her  maidens,  quitted  the  chamber.  As  for  Eva, 
mstead  of  returning  to  one  of  the  royal  apartments  which  had 
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been  previouslj  allotted  to  her,  she  was  conducted  to  what  was  m 
fact  a  prison. 

There  she  had  passed  the  night  and  a  portion  of  the  ensnni^ 
day,  visited  only  by  Cypres,  who,  when  Era  would  hare  inquired 
the  cause  of  all  this  mysterious  cruelty  and  startling  contrast  to 
the  dispositions  which  had  preceded  it,  only  shook  her  head  and 
pressed  her  finger  to  her  lip,  to  signify  the  impossibility  of  her 
conversing  with  her  captive. 

It  was  one  of  those  situations  where  the  most  gifted  are  deserted 
by  their  intelligence ;  where  there  is  as  little  to  guide  as  to  con- 
sole ;  where  the  mysterv  is  as  vast  as  the  misfortune ;  and  the  tor- 
tured apprehension  finds  it  impossible  to  grapple  with  irresistible 
circumstances. 

In  this  state,  the  daughter  of  Besso,  plunged  in  a  dark  reTerie, 
in  which  the  only  object  visible  to  her  mind's  eye  was  the  last 
glance  of  her  dying  father,  was  roused  from  her  approaching  stupor 
by  a  sound,  distinct  yet  muffled,  as  if  some  one  wished  to  attract 
her  attention,  without  startling  her  by  too  sudden  an  interruption. 
She  looked  up ;  again  she  heard  the  sound,  and  then  in  a  whis- 
pered tone,  her  name^ 

"Eva!" 

«*  I  am  here." 

**  Hush ! "  said  a  figure,  stealing  into  the  cavemed  chamber,  and 
then  throwing  ofif  his  Syrian  cloak,  revealing  to  her  one  whom  she 
recognised. 

"  Fakredeen,"  she  said,  starting  from  her  couch,  ^  what  is  all 
this?" 

The  countenance  of  Fakredeen  was  distressed  and  agitated; 
there  was  an  expression  of  alarm,  almost  of  terror,  stamped  upon 
his  features. 

"You  must  follow  me,"  he  said;  "there  Is  not  a  moment  to 
lose;  you  must  fly!" 

"Why  and  whither?"  said  Eva.  "This  capture  is  one  of 
plunder  not  of  malice,  or  was  so  a  few  hours  back.  It  is  not 
sorrow  for  myself  that  overwhelmed  me.  But  yesterday,  the  sove- 
reign of  these  mountains  treated  me  with  a  generous  sympathy, 
and,  if  it  brought  me  no  solace,  it  was  only  because  events  have 
borne,  I  fear,  irremediable  woe.  And  now,  I  suddenlv  find  myself 
among  my  friends — ^friends,  who,  of  all  others,  I  should  most  have 
wished  to  encounter  at  this  moment,  and  all  is  changed.  I  am  a 
prisoner,  under  every  circumstance  of  harshness,  even  of  cruelty, 
and  you  speak  to  me  as  if  my  life,  my  immediate  existence,  was 
in  peril." 

"It  is." 

"But  why?" 

"  Fakredeen  wrung  his  hands,  and  murmured,  "  Let  us  go." 

"  I  scarc€^ly  care  to  live,"  said  Eva ;  "  and  I  will  not  move  until 
you  give  me  some  clue  to  all  this  mystery." 


! 
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*  Well  then,  she  is  jealous  of  you— the  queen,  Astarte— she  ia 
jealous  of  you  with  the  English  pnnce— that  man  that  has  hronght 
us  all  so  manr  vexations." 

"  Is  it  he  that  has  brought  us  so  many  vexations  ?"  replied  Era. 
**  The  queen  jealous  of  me,  and  with  the  English  prince!  'Tis  very 
strange.  We  scarcely  exchanged  a  dozen  sentences  to;^ether, 
when  all  was  disturbed  and  broken  up.  Jealous  of  me !  Why  then 
was  she  anxious  that  I  should  descend  to  her  divan  ?  This  is  not 
the  truth,  Fakredeen." 

<<Not  all;  but  it  is  the  truth— it  is,  indeed.  The  Queen  is 
jealous  of  you :  she  is  in  love  with  Tancred ;  a  curse  be  on  him 
and  her  both  1  and  somebody  has  told  her  that  Tancred  is  in  love 
with  you." 

"  Somebody !    When  did  they  tell  her  ?" 

<<  Long  ago ;  long  ago.  She  knew — ^that  is,  she  had  been  told, 
that  Tancred  was  affianced  to  the  daughter  of  Besso  of  Damascus; 
and  so  this  sudden  meeting  brought  about  a  crisis.  I  did  what  I 
could  to  prevent  it ;  vowed  that  jou  were  only  the  cousin  of  the 
Besso  that  she  meant,  did  everythmg,  in  short,  I  could  to  serve  and 
save  you — ^but  it  was  of  no  use.  She  was  wfld,  is  wild,  and  your 
life  is  in  peril." 

Eva  mused  a  moment.  Then,  looking  up,  she  said — **  Fakre- 
deen,  it  is  you  who  told  the  Queen  this  story.  Tou  are  the  some- 
body who  has  invented  this  fatal  falsehood.  What  was  vour  object 
I  care  not  to  inquire,  knowing  full  well,  that,  if  you  had  an  object, 
you  never  would  spare  friend  or  foe.  Leave  me.  I  have  little 
wish  to  live :  but  I  believe  in  the  power  of  truth.  I  will  confront 
the  Queen  and  tell  her  all.  She  will  credit  what  I  say ;  if  she  do 
not,  I  can  meet  my  fate — ^but  I  will  not,  now  or  ever,  entrust  it  to 
you." 

Thereupon,  Fakredeen  burst  into  a  flood  of  passionate  tears, 
and,  throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  kissed  Eva's  feet,  and  cluns 
to  her  giirments  which  he  embraced,  sobbing,  and  moaning,  and 
bestowing  on  her  endless  phrases  of  affection,  mixed  with  impreca* 
tions  on  his  own  head  and  conduct. 

^  0  Eva!  my  beloved  Eva,  sister  of  my  soul,  it  is  of  no  use  tell- 
ing you  any  lies  I  Yes,  I  am  that  villain  and  that  idiot,  who  has 
brought  about  all  this  misery — ^misery  enough  to  turn  me  mad, 
and  which,  by  a  just  retribution,  has  destroyed  all  the  brilliant  for- 
tunes which  were  at  last  opening  on  me.  This  Frank  stranger 
was  the  only  bar  to  my  union  with  the  sovereign  of  these  moun- 
tains, whose  beautv  you  have  witnessed,  whose  power,  combined 
with  my  own,  would  found  a  kingdom.  I  wished  to  marry  her. 
You  cannot  be  angry  with  me,  Eva,  for  that.  You  know  very 
well  that,  if  you  had  married  me  yourself,  we  should  neither  of  us 
have  been  in  the  horrible  situation  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
Ah !  that  would  have  been  a  happy  union !  But  let  that  pass.  I 
have  always  been  the  most  wifortuuate  of  men ;  I  have  never  hod 
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ju&tiee  done  me.  Well,  die  lored  thig  Prtnoe  of  FmgOMfcm  *  I 
saw  it — ^nodiiug  eaeapes  me.  I  let  her  know  that  he  was  devoted 
to  another.  Why  I  mentioned  your  name  I  cannot  well  svjr;  per- 
haps hecanse  it  was  the  first  that  ooeiirred  to  me ;  peAaps  because 
I  have  a  larking  suspicion  that  he  really  does  lore  you.  The  in- 
formation worked.  My  own  suit  prospered.  I  hribed  her  miniater. 
He  is  deToted  to  me.  All  was  smiling^.  How  eoold  I  possiblj 
have  anticipated  that  yon  would  eyer  arrive  here!  When  I  saw 
you,  I  felt  that  all  was  lost.  I  endeavoured  to  rally  aiFairs,  hot  H 
was  useless.  Tancred  has  no  finesse ;  his  replies  nentralizedy  nay* 
destroyed,  all  my  counter  representations.  The  Queen  is  a  whirK 
wind.  She  is  young,  she  has  never  been  crossed  in  her  life.  Ton 
cannot  argue  with  her  when  her  heart  is  touched.  In  short,  all  is 
ruined ;"  and  Fakredeen  hid  his  weeping  face  in  the  robes  of  Eva. 

**  What  misery  you  prepare  for  yourself,  and  for  all  who  know 
you  1 "  exclaimed  Eva.  "  But  that  bas  happened  which  mak^  me 
msensible  to  further  grief." 

**  Yes,  but  listen  to  what  I  say,  and  all  will  go  right.  I  do  not 
eare  in  the  least  for  my  own  disappointment.  That  now  is  notiiing. 
It  is  YOU,  it  is  of  you  cmly  that  I  think,  whom  I  wish  to  save.  I>o 
not  chide  me — ^pardon  me,  pardon  me,  as  you  have  done  a  thousand 
times ;  pardon  and  pity  me.  I  am  so  young  and  really  so  inexpe- 
rienced ;  after  all,  I  am  only  a  child;  besi<fes,  I  have  not  a  friend 
in  the  world  except  you.  I  am  a  villain,  a  fool — aU  villains  are. 
I  know  it.  But  I  cannot  help  it.  I  did  not  make  myself.  The 
question  now  is,  how  are  we  to  get  out  of  this  scrape  ?  now  are  we 
to  save  your  life?" 

''Do  you  reaUy  mean,  Fakredeen,  that  my  life  is  in  peril?" 

*^  Tes,  I  do,"  said  the  Emir,  crying  like  a  child. 

«  You  do  not  know  the  power  of  truth,  Fakredeen.  You  hsfe 
no  confidence  in  it.    Let  me  see  the  Queen." 

'^  Imnossible  1 "  he  said,  startmg  up,  and  looking  veiy  mnch 
alarmea. 

«Why?» 

*'  Because,  in  the  first  place  she  ib  mad.  Keferinis — ^that  is,  her 
minister — one  of  my  creatures,  and  the  only  person  who  can 
manage  her,  told  me  this  moment  that  it  was  a  perfect  kamsin, 
and  that  if  he  approached  her  again,  it  would  be  at  his  own  risk; 
and  in  the  second  place,  bad  as  Uiings  are,  they  would  necessari^ 
be  much  worse  if  she  saw  you,  because — and  it  is  of  no  oae  o<»- 
oealing  it  any  longer,  she  thinks  you  already — dead." 

''Dead!    Already  dead!" 

"Yes." 

"And  where  is your  friend   and  companion,"  said  Eva. 

"Does  he  know  of  these  horrors  ?" 

"No  one  knows  of  them  except  myself.  The  Queen  sent  for 
me  last  night  to  speak  to  me  of  the  subject  generallv.  It  wss 
utterly  vain  to  attempt  to  disabuse  her ;  it  would  only  nave  com- 
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promised  all  of  tis.  She  would  only  have  supposed  the  truth  to  be 
an  invention  for  the  moment.  I  found  your  fate  sealed.  In  my 
desperation,  the  only  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  to  sympathize 
with  her  indignation  and  approve  of  all  her  projects.  She  apprised 
me  that  you  should  not  lire  four  and  twenty  hours.  I  rather 
fitimulated  her  yengeanoe,  told  her  in  secrecy  that  your  house  had 
nearly  effected  my  ruin,  and  that  there  was  no  sacrifice  I  would 
not  make,  and  no  danger  that  I  would  not  encounter,  to  wreak 
i  on  your  race  my  long-cherished  revenge.  I  assured  her  that  I  had 
J  been  watching  my  opportunity  for  years.  Well,  you  see  how  it  is, 
i  Bva — she  consigned  to  me  the  commission  which  she  would  have 
I  whispered  to  one  of  her  slares.  I  am  here  with  her  cognizance — 
I        indeed,  by  this  time  she  thinks  'tis  all  over.    You  comprehend  ?  " 

**  You  are  to  be  my  executioner  ?  *' 

r  •*  Yes ;  I  hare  undertaken  that  office,  in  order  to  save  your  life." 

\  **1  care  not  to  save  my  life.     What  is  life  to  me,  since  he 

perhaps  is  gone  who  ffave  me  that  life,  and  for  ^om  alone  I  lived ! " 

t  "  O !  Eva — ^Eva,  don't  distract  me  ;  don't  drive  me  absolutely 

mad  1    When  a  man  is  doing  what  I  am  for  your  sake — ^giving  up 

^      a  kingdom,  and  more  than  a  kingdom — ^to  treat  him  thus  I    But 

you  never  did  me  justice."    And  Fakredeen  poured  forth  renewed 

tears.    **  Keferinis  is  in  my  pay ;   I  have  got  the  signet  of  the 

eorered  way.    Here  are  two  Mamlouk  dresses ;  one  you  must  pat 

on.    Without  the  gates  are  too  ffood  steeds,  and  in  eight  and  forfy 

hours  we  shall  be  safe,  and  smmng  again.* 

"I  shall  never  smile  again,"  said  Eva.  "No,  Fakredeen,''  she 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  I  will  not  fly,  and  vou  cannot 
fij.  Can  you  leave  alone  in  this  wild  place  that  friend — ^too 
faithful,  I  believe— whom  yoa  ha^e  been  the  means  of  leading 
hither?" 
**  Never  mind  him,*  said  the  Emir.  "  I  wish  we  had  never  seen 
'  him.  He  is  quite  safe.  She  may  keep  him  a  prisoner  perhaps. 
What  then  ?  He  makes  so  discreet  a  use  of  his  liberty  that  a 
little  durance  will  not  be  rerv  injurious.  His  life  will  be  safe 
enough.  Gutting  off  his  head  is  not  the  way  to  gain  his  heart. 
But  time  presses.  Gome,  my  sister — ^my  beloved  Eva !  In  a  few 
hours  it  may  not  be  iu  my  power  to  effect  all  this.  Gome,  think 
of  Your  father — of  his  anxiety,  his  grief.  One  glimpse  of  you 
will  do  him  more  service  than  the  most  cunning  leech. '^ 

Eva  ^rst  into  passionate  tears.  "He  will  never  see  us  again. 
I  saw  him  fall ;  never  shall  I  forget  that  moment ! "  and  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

"But  he  lives,"  said  Fakredeen.     "I  have  been  speaking  to 
some  of  the  Turkish  prisoners.    They  also  saw  him  fall ;  but  he 
was  borne  off  the  field,  and,  though  insensible,  it  was  believed 
that  the  wound  was  not  fatal.    Trust  me,  he  is  at  Aleppo." 
•They  saw  him  borne  off  the  field!" 
^8afe,  and,  if  not  weU,  far  from  desperate.** 
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<<0  €k>d  of  my  fathers,"  said  E^a,  falliiig  on  her  knees,  '^tiunc 
18  indeed  a  mercy-seat  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes  i  there  is  nothing  like  the  God  of  yonr  fathers,  Eva, 
If  you  knew  the  things  that  are  going  on  in  this  phice,  even  ix 
these  vaults  and  caverns,  you  would  not  tarry  here  an  instant. 
They  worship  nothing  but  graven  images,  and  the  Queen  has 
fiJlen  in  love  with  Tancred,  because  he  resembles  a  marble  statue 
older  than  the  times  of  the  pre- Adamite  Sultauns.    Come,  come  \ 

''  But  how  could  they  know  that  he  was  far  i'rom  desperate  ?" 

^  I  will  show  you  the  man  who  spoke  to  him,''  said  Fakredeen ; 
«he  is  only  with  our  horses.  You  can  ask  him  any  questions  yoa 
like.  Come,  put  on  your  Mamlouk  dress^very  minute  is 
golden." 

**  There  seems  to  me  something  base  in  leaving  him  here  alone," 
said  Eva.  ^  He  has  eaten  our  sidt,  he  is  the  child  of  our  tents, 
his  blood  will  be  upon  our  heads." 

"  Well,  then,  fly  for  lus  sake,"  said  Fakredeen ;  "  here  yott 
cannot  aid  him;  but  when  you  are  once  in  safety,  a  thousand 
things  may  be  done  for  his  assistance.  l  could  return,  for 
example." 

<<Now,  Fakredeen,"  said  Eva,  stopping  him,  and  speaking  in 
a  solemn  tone,  **  if  I  accompany  you,  as  you  now  require,  will 
you  pledge  me  your  word,  that  the  moment  we  pass  the  frontier 
you  will  return  to  him." 

'<!  swear  it,  by  our  true  religion,  and  by  my  hopes  of  an 
earthly  crown." 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  sudden  apparition  of  Eva  at  Gindamcs,  and  the  scene  of 
painful  mystery  by  which  it  was  followed,  had  plunged  Tanered 
mto  the  greatest  anxiety  and  affliction.  It  was  in  vain  that,  the 
moment  they  had  quitted  the  presence  of  Astarte,  he  appealed  to 
Fakredeen  for  some  explanation  of  what  had  occurred,  and  for 
some  counsel  as  to  the  course  they  should  immediately  pursue  to 
assist  one  in  whose  fate  they  were  both  so  deeply  interested. 
The  Emir,  for  the  first  time  since  their  acquaintance,  seemed 
entirely  to  have  lost  himself.  He  looked  perplexed — almost 
stunned;  his  language  was  incoherent,  his  gestures  those  of  de- 
spair. Tancred,  while  he  at  once  ascribed  all  this  confused  de^ 
meanour  to  the  shock  which  he  had  himself  shared  at  finding  the 
daughter  of  Besso  a  captive,  and  a  captive  under  circumstances  of 
doubt  and  difficulty,  could  not  reconcile  such  distraction,  such  an 
absence  of  all  resources  and  presence  of  mind,  with  the  exuberant 
means  and  the  prompt  expedients  which  in  general  were  the  cha- 
racteristics of  his  companion,  under  circumstances  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  unforeseen. 
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When  they  had  reached  their  apartments,  Fakredeen  threw 
himself  upon  the  divan  and  moaned,  and,  suddenly  starting^  from 
the  couch,  paced  the  chamber  with  a^tated  step,  wringing  his 
hands.  All  that  Tancred  could  extract  from  him  was  an  excUma- 
tion  of  despair,  an  imprecation  on  his  own  head,  and  an  expression 
of  fear  and  horror  at  Era  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pagans 
\ad  idolaters. 

It  was  in  vain  also  that  Tancred  endeavoured  to  communicate 
«nth  Keferinis.  The  minister  was  invisible — ^not  to  be  found,  and 
the  night  closed  in,  when  Tancred,  after  fruitless  counsels  with 
Baroni,  and  many  united  but  vain  efforts  to  open  some  communi- 
cation with  Eva,  delivered  himself  not  to  repose,  but  to  a  dis- 
tracted reverie  over  the  present  harassing  and  critical  affairs. 

When  the  dawn  broke,  he  rose  and  sought  Fakredeen,  but,  to 
his  surprise,  he  found  that  his  companion  had.alreadv  quitted  his 
apartment.  An  unusual  stillness  seemed  to  pervade  Gindarics 
this  day — ^not  a  person  was  visible.  Usually  at  sunrise  all  were 
astir,  and  shortly  afterwards  Keferinis  generally  paid  a  visit  to 
the  guests  of  his  sovereign ;  but  this  day  Keferinis  omitted  the 
ceremony,  and  Tancred,  never  more  anxious  for  companions  and 
counsellors,  found  himself  entirely  alone;  for  Baroni  was  about 
making  observations,  and  endeavouring  to  find  some  clue  to  the 
position  of  Eva. 

Tancred  had  resolved,  the  moment  that  it  was  practicable,  to 
solicit  an  audience  of  Astarte  on  the  subject  of  Eva,  and  to  enter 
into  all  the  representations  respecting  her,  which,  in  Ms  opinion, 
were  alone  necessary  to  secure  for  her  immediately  the  most  con- 
siderate treatment,  and  ultimately  a  courteous  release.  The  veij 
circumstance  that  she  was  united  to  the  Emir  of  Ganobia  by  ties 
so  dear  and  intimate,  and  was  also  an  individual  to  whom  he  him- 
self was  indebted  for  such  generous  aid  and  such  invaluable  ser- 
vices, would,  he  of  course  assumed,  independently  of  her  own 
interesting  personal  qualities,  enlist  the  kind  feelings  of  Astarte  in 
her  favour.  The  difficulty  was  to  obtain  this  audience  of  Astarte, 
for  neither  Fakredeen  nor  Keferinis  was  to  be  found,  and  no 
other  means  of  achieving  the  result  were  obvious. 

About  two  hours  before  noon,  Baroni  brought  word  that  he  had 
contrived  to  see  Cypres,  from  whoQi  he  gathered  that  Astarte 
had  repaired  to  the  great  temnle  of  the  gods.  Instantly,  Tan- 
cred resolved  to  enter  the  palace,  and  if  possible  to  nnd  his 
way  to  the  mysterious  sanctuaiy.  That  was  a  course  by  no 
means  easy;  but  the  enterprising  ore  often  fortunate,  and  his 
project  proved  not  to  be  impossible.  He  passed  through  tiie 
chambers  of  the  palace,  which  were  entirely  deserted,  and  with 
which  he  was  famuiar,  and  he  reached  without  difficulty  the  portal 
of  bronze,  which  led  to  the  covered  way  that  conducted  to  the 
temple,  but  it  was  closed.  Baffled  and  almost  in  despair,  a  dis- 
tant chorus  reached  his  ear,  then  the  tramp  of  feet,  and  then 
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slowly  the  portal  opened.  He  imagined  thai  the  Queen  iraa 
returning;  but,  on  the  contrary,  pages  and  women  and  priests 
swept  by  without  obaerving  him,  for  he  was  hidden  by  one  of  the 
opened  valves,  but  Astarte  was  not  there ;  and,  though  the  venture 
was  rash,  Tancred  di^  not  hesitate,  as  the  last  individual  in  the 
processioB  moved  on,  to  pass  the  gate.  The  portal  shut  instantly 
with  a  dang,  and  Tancred  found  himself  alone  and  in  comparative 
darkness.  His  previous  experience,  however,  sustained  him.  His 
eye,  Yresh  from  the  sunlight,  at  first  wandered  in  obscurity,  but  by 
degrees,  habituated  to  the  atmosphere,  though  dim,  the  way  was 
sufficiently  indicated,  and  he  advanced,  till  the  light  became  each 
step  more  powerful,  and  soon  he  emerged  upon  the  platform, 
which  faced  the  mountain  temple  at  the  end  of  the  ravine--^a  still 
and  wondrous  scene,  more  striking  now,  if  possible,  when  viewed 
alone,  with  his  heart  the  prey  of  many  emotions.  How  full  of 
adventure  is  lifel  It  is  monotonous  only  to  the  monotonous. 
There  may  be  no  longer  fiery  dragons,  magic  rings,  or  fairy  wands, 
to  interfere  in  its  course  and  to  influence  our  oareer;  but  the 
relations  of  men  are  far  more  complicated  and  numMt)U8  than  of 
yore ;  and  in  the  play  of  the  passions,  and  in  the  devices  of  crea- 
tive ^irits,  that  have  thus  a  proportionately  greater  sphere  for 
their  action,  there  are  spells  of  social  sorcery  more  potent  than  all 
the  necromancy  of  Merlm  or  Friar  Bacon. 

Tanered  entered  the  temple,  the  last  refuge  of  the  Olympian 
mind.  It  waa  race  that  produced  these  inimitable  forms,  the 
idealized  reflex  of  their  own  peculiar  organization.  Their  piiB- 
<uples  of  art»  myctised  by  a  different  race,  do  not  produce  the 
same  results.  *  Yet  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great  truth  into  which 
all  truths  merge,  and  we  call  upon  the  Pict  or  the  Sarmatian  to 
produce  the  forms  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles, 

Not  devoid  of  that  awe  which  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
solemn  and  tlie  beautiful,  Tancred  slowly  traced  his  steps  through 
the  cavern  sanctuary.  No  hunum  being  was  visible.  Upon  his 
right  was  the  fane  to  which  Astarte  led  him  on  his  visit  of  initia- 
tion. He  was  about  to  enter  it,  when,  kneeling  before  the  form  of 
the  Apollo  of  Antioch,  he  beheld  the  fair  Queen  of  the  Ansarey, 
motionless  and  speechless,  her  arms  crossed  upon  her  breast, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  ^er  divinity,  in  a  dream  of  ecstatic 
devotion. 

The  splendour  of  the  ascending  sun  fell  full  upon  the  statue, 
suffusing  the  ethereal  form  with  radiancy,  and  spreading  around 
it  for  some  space  a  broad  and  golden  halo.  As  Tancred,  recog- 
nising Uie  Queen,  withdrew  a  few  paces,  his  shadow,  cleany 
defined,  rested  on  the  glowing  wall  of  the  rock  temple.  AjBtarte 
uttered  an  exclamation,  rose  quickly  from  her  kneeling  position, 
and,  looking  round,  her  eyes  met  those  of  Lord  Montacute.  In- 
stantly she  withdrew  her  gtize,  blu8hing_deeply. 

"I  was  about  to  retire,^  mu 


murmured  Tancred. 
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••And  why  should  you  retire?"  said  Astarte,  in  a  soft  voice, 
looking  up. 

**  There  are  momenta  when  solitude  is  sacred." 

^  I  am  too  much  alone :  often,  and  of  late  especially,  I  feel  a 
painful  isolation." 

She  moved  forward,  and  they  re-entered  together  the  chief  temple, 
and  then  emerged  into  the  sunlight.  They  stood  hencath  the  hroad 
Ionic  portico,  beholding  the  strange  scene  around.  Then  it  was  that 
Tancred,  observing  that  Astarte  cared  not  to  advance,  and  deeming 
the  occasion  very  favourable  to  his  wishes,  proceeded  to  explain  to 
her  the  cause  of  his  venturing  to  intrude  on  her  this  morning.  He 
Bpoke  with  that  earnestness,  and,  if  the  phrase  may  be  used,  that 
passionate  repose,  which  distinguished  him.  He  enlarged  on  the 
character  of  Besso,  his  great  virtues,  his  amiable  qualities  his 
benevolence  and  unbounded  generosity;  he  sought  in  every  way  to 
BDgtkge  the  kind  feelings  of  Astarte  in  favour  of  his  family,  and  to 
interest  her  in  the  character  of  Eva,  on  which  he  dilated  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  his  heart.  Truly,  he  almoii^t  did  justice  to  her 
admirable  qualities,  her  vivid  mind,  and  lofty  spirit,  and  heroic 
courage;  the  occasion  was  too  delicate  to  treat  of  the  personal 
charms  of  another  woman,  but  he  did  not  conceal  his  own  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  Eva  for  her  romantic  expedition  to  the 
desert  on  his  behalf. 

"  You  can  understand  then,"  concluded  Tancred,  "  what  must 
have  been  my  astonishment  and  grief  when  I  found  her  yesterday 
a  captive.  It  was  some  consolation  to  me  to  remember  in  whose 
power  she  had  fallen,  and  I  hasten  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet  to 
supplicate  for  her  safety  and  her  freedom." 

^  Yes,  I  can  understand  all  this,"  said  Astarte,  in  a  low  tone. 

Tancred  looked  at  her.  Her  voice  had  struck  him  with  pain : 
her  countenance  still  more  distressed  him.  Nothing  could  afford 
a  more  complete  contrast  to  the  sofb  and  glowing  visage  that  a 
few  moments  before  he  had  beheld  in  the  fane  of  Apollo.  She  was 
quite  pale,  almost  livid ;  her  features,  of  exquisite  shape,  had  become 
hard  and  even  distorted ;  all  the  bad  passions  of  our  natm*e  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  concentred  in  that  face  which  usually  combined 
perfect  beauty  of  form  with  an  expression  the  most  gentle,  and  in 
truth  ^osjt  lovely. 

"  Yes,  I  can  undertand  all  this,"  said  Astarte,  '*  but  I  shall  not 
exercise  any  power  which  I  may  possess  to  assist  you  in  violating 
the  laws  of  your  country  and  outraging  the  wishes  of  your 
sovereign." 

•*  Violating  the  laws  of  my  country  I"  exclaimed  Tancred,  with 
i  a  perplexed  look. 

I  "  Yes,  I  know  all.  Your  schemes  truly  are  very  heroic  and 
very  flattering  to  our  self-love.  We  are  to  lend  our  lances  to 
place  on  the  throne  of  Syria  one  who  would  not  be  permitted  to 
reside  in  your  own  country,  much  less  to  rule  in  it  ?" 
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"  Of  whom — of  what — do  you  speak  ?** 

**  I  speak  of  the  Jewess  whom  you  would  marry,''  said  Aatarte, 
in  a  hushed  yet  distinct  voice,  and  with  a  fell  glance,  **  against  all 
laws,  divine  and  human." 

•*  Of  your  prisoner  ?" 

*  Well  you  may  call  her  my  prisoner :  she  is  secure.* 

"Is  it  possible  you  can  believe  that  I  even  am  a  suitor  of 
the  daughter  of  Besso?"  said  Tancred,  very  earnestly.  **  I  wear 
the  Gross,  which  is  graven  on  my  heart,  and  have  a  heavenly 
mission  to  fulfil,  from  which  no  earthly  thought  shall  ever  distract 
me.  But  even  were  I  more  than  sensible  to  her  charms  and 
virtues,  she  is  affianced,  or  the  same  as  affianced,  nor  have  I  the 
least  reason  to  suppose  that  he  who  will  possess  her  hand  does  not 
command  her  heart." 

"Affianced?" 

"  Not  only  affianced — ^but,  until  this  sad  adventure,  on  the  very 
point  of  being  wedded.  Sbe  was  on  her  way  from  Damascus  to 
Aleppo,  to  be  united  to  her  cousin,  when  she*  was  brought  hither, 
where  she  will,  I  trust,  not  long  remain  your  prisoner." 

The  countenance  of  Astarte  changed;  but,  though  it  lost  its 
painful  and  vindictive  expression,  it  did  not  assume  one  of  less 
distress.  After  a  moment's  pause,  she  murmured,  "  Can  this  be 
true?" 

**  Who  could  liave  told  you  otherwise  ?" 

«*An  enemy  of  hers — of  her  family,"  continued  Astarte,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  speaking  as  if  absorbed  in  thought;  "one  who 
admitted  to  me  his  long-hoarded  vengeance  against  her  house." 

Then  turning  abruptly,  she  looked  Tancred  full  in  the  face, 
with  a  glance  of  almost  fierce  scrutiny.  His  clear  brow  and 
unfaltering  eye,  with  an  expression  of  svmpathy  and  even  kindness 
on  his  countenance,  met  her  searching  look. 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  be  fake." 

"  Why  should  I  be  false  ?  or  what  is  it  that  mixes  up  my  name 
and  life  with  these  thoughts  and  circumstances?" 

"  Why  should  you  be  false  I  Ah !  there  it  is,"  said  Astarte,  in  a 
sweet  and  mourniful  voice.  "  What  are  any  of  us  to  you  I "  And 
she  wept. 

"  It  grieves  me  to  see  you  in  sorrow,"  said  Tancred,  approacfain(|^ 
her,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  kindness. 

"  I  am  more  than  sorrowful :  this  unhappy  lady—"  and  tha< 
voice  of  Astarte  was  overpowered  by  her  emotion.  ' 

"You  will  send  her  back  in  safety  and  with  honour  to  hef 
family,"  said  Tancred,  soothingly.  "I  would  fain  believe  her 
father  has  not  fallen.  My  intendant  assures  me  that  there  ar^ 
Turkish  soldiers  here,  who  saw  him  borne  from  the  field.  A  little 
time,  and  their  griefs  will  vanish.  You  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  acted  with  generosity,  with  that  good  heart  which  chi 
racterises  you ;  and  as  for  the  daughter  of  Besso,  all  will  '     '^ 


ich  chal 
be  fori 
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ffotten  as  she  giroB  one  hand  to  her  father  and  the  other  to  her 
husband/' 

^  It  is  too  late !"  said  Astarte,  in  an  almost  sepulchral  voice. 

"What  is  that?'' 

**  It  is  too  late  I    The  daughter  of  Besso  is  no  more." 

"  Jesu  preserve  us  1"  exclaimed  Tancred,  starting.  "  Speak  it 
again :  what  is  it  that  you  say  ?" 

Astarte  shook  her  head. 

*' Woman!"  said  Tancred,  and  he  seized  her  hand,  but  his 
thoughts  were  too  wild  for  utterance,  and  he  remained  pallid  and 
panting. 

^  The  daughter  of  Besso  is  no  more;  and  I  do  not  lament  it, 
for  you  loved  her." 

«  Oh,  grief  ineflTable!"  said  Tancred,  with  a  groan,  looking  up 
to  heaven,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands :  "  I  loved  her,  as 
I  loved  the  stars  and  sunshine."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  turned 
to  Astarte,  and  said,  in  a  rapid  voice — "  This  dreadful  deed — when, 
how,  did  it  happen?" 

« Is  it  so  dreadful?" 

"  Almost  as  dreadful  as  such  words  from  woman's  lips.  A  curse 
be  on  the  hour  that  I  entered  these  walls ! " 

"No,  no,  no!"  said  Astarte,  and  she  seized  his  arm  distractedly. 
•*  No,  no !    No  curse ! " 

'^  It  is  not  true !"  said  Tancred.  "  It  cannot  be  true !  She  is 
not  dead." 

"  Would  she  were  not — ^if  her  death  is  to  bring  me  curses." 

"  Tell  me  when  was  this  ?" 

**  An  hour  ago,  at  least." 

"I  do  not  believe  it.  There  is  not  an  arm  that  would  have 
dared  to  touch  her.    Let  us  hasten  to  her.    It  is  not  too  late." 

"Alas,  it  is  too  late!"  said  Astarte.  "  It  was  an  enemy's  arm 
that  undertook  the  deed." 

"  An  enemv !  What  enemy  among  your  people  could  the  daugh- 
ter of  Besso  have  found  ?" 

"  A  deadly  one,  who  seized  the  occasion  offered  to  a  long  che- 
rished vengeance ;  one  who  for  years  has  been  alike  the  foe  and 
the  victim  of  her  race  and  house.     There  is  no  hope !" 

"  I  am  indeed  amazed.    Who  could  this  be  ?" 

**  Your  friend — at  least,  your  supposed  friend — the  Emir  of  the 
Lebanon." 

"Fakredeen!" 

**  You  have  said  it." 

"  The  assassin  and  the  foe  of  Eva!"  ezdaimed  Tancred,  with 
a  countenance  relieved  yet  infinitely  perplexed.  "  There  must  be 
some  great  misconception  in  all  this.  Let  us  hasten  to  the 
castle." 

"He  solicited  tiie  office,"  said  Astarte;  |' he  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance, while  he  vindicated  my  outraged  feelings." 
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"By  murdering  Iiis  dearest  friend — ^theooly  being  to  wliom  he 
is  really  devoted — his  more  than  firiend,  his  foster-sister — aursod 
by  the  same  heart ;  the  ally  and  inspiration  of  his  life,  to  whom 
he  himself  was  a  suitor,  and  might  have  been  a  successful  one, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  custom  of  her  religion  and  her  race,  which 
shrink  from  any  connection  with  strangers  and  with  Nazarenes.'' 

"  His  foster  sister !"  exclaimed  Astarte. 

At  tliis  moment  Cypros  appeared  in  the  distance,  hastening  to 
Ajstarte  with  an  agitated  air.  Her  looks  were  disturbed ;  she  was 
almost  breathless  when  she  reached  th^n  $  ahe  wrung  her  hands 
before  she  spoke. 

"  Royal  lady  1 "  at  length  she  stud,  "  I  hastened  as  you  instructed 
me,  at  the  appointed  hour,  to  the  Emir  Fakredeen,  but  I  learnt 
that  he  had  quitted  the  castle.  Then  I  repaired  to  the  prisoner ; 
but  woe  is  me,  she  is  not  to  be  found  I" 

"Not  to  be  found!" 

"  The  raiment  that  she  wore  if  lying  on  the  floor  of  her  prison. 
Methinks  she  has  fled." 

"  She  has  fled  with  him  who  was  false  to  us  all,"  said  Astarte,  "  for 
it  was  the  Emir  of  the  Lebanon  who  long  ago  told  me  that  you 
were  aflianced  to  the  daughter  of  Besso,  and  who  warned  me 
against  joining  in  any  enterprise  which  was  only  to  phice  upon 
the  throne  of  Syria  one  whom  the  laws  of  your  own  country  would 
never  recognise  as  your  wife." 

"  Intriguer ! "  said  Tancred.    "  Vile  and  inveterate  intriguer  1 " 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Astarte.     "  My  sphit  is  more  serene." 

"  Would  that  Eva  were  with  any  one  else ! "  said  Tancred, 
thoughtfully,  and  speaking,  as  it  were,  to  himself. 

"  Your  tlioughts  are  with  the  daughter  of  Besso,"  said  Astarte. 
"  You  wish  to  follow  her,  to  guard  her,  to  restore  her  to  her 
family." 

Tancred  looked  round  and  caught  the  glance  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Ansarey,  mortified,  yet  full  of  affection. 

**  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  terminate 
a  visit  that  has  already  occasioned  you^  royal  lady,  too  much  rexa- 
tion." 

Astarte  burst  into  tears. 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  said,  " you  want  a  throne;  this  is  a  rude  one, 
yet  accept  it.  You  require  warriors,  the  Ansarey  are  invincible. 
My  castle  is  not  like  those  palaces  of  Antioch,  of  which  we  have 
often  talked,  and  which  were  worthy  of  you,  but  Gindarics  is  im- 
pregnable, and  will  serve  you  for  your  head-quarters  until  you 
conquer  that  world  which  you  are  bom  to  command." 

"I  have  been  the  unconscious  agent  in  petty  machinations," 
said  Tancred.  "  I  must  return  to  the  desert  to  recover  the  purity 
of  my  mind.     It  is  Arabia  alone  that  can  regenerate  the  world." 

At  this  moment  Cypros,  who  was  standing  apart,  waved  her 
scarf,  and  ezclaimedy  "  Boyal  lady,  I  perceive  in  the  distance  the 
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ever-faithful  mesaenger ;"  whereupon  Astarte  looked  up,  and,  a» 
yet  invisible  to  the  inexperienced  glance  of  Tancred,  recognised 
whsut  was  an  infinitely  small  duskj  speck,  each  moment  becoming 
more  apparent,  until  at  length  a  bird  was  observed  by  all  of  them 
winging  its  way  towards  the  Queen. 

^  Is  it  the  ever-faithful  Karaguus,"  said  Astarte,  "  or  is  it  Ru- 
bylips  that  ever  brings  good  news?" 

"  It  is  Karaguus,"  said  Cypres,  as  the  bird  drew  nejirer  and 
nearer,  ^  but  it  is  not  Karaguus  of  Damascus.  By  the  ring  on 
its  neck,  it  is  Karaguus  of  Aleppo." 

The  pigeon  now  was  only  a  few  yards  above  the  head  of  the 
Queen.  Fatigued,  but  with  an  eye  full  of  resolution,  it  fluttered 
for  a  moment,  and  then  feU  upon  her  bosom.  Cypres  advanced 
and  lifted  its  weaiy  wing,  and  untied  the  cartel  which  it  bore- 
brief  words,  but  fufi  of  meaning,  and  a  terrible  interest. 

"  The  Pacha,  at  the  head  office  thousand  regular  troops,  leaves 
JHaleb  to-morrow  to  invade  our  land." 

"  Go,"  said  Astarte  to  Tancred ;  "  to  remain  here  is  now  dan- 
gerous. Thanks  to  the  faithful  messenger,  you  have  time  to  escape 
with  ease  from  that  land  which  you  scorned  to  rule,  and  which 
loyed  you  too  well." 

"  I  cannot  leave  it  in  the  hour  of  peril,"  said  Tancred.  "  Thia 
invasion  of  the  Ottomans  may  lead  to  results  of  which  none  dream. 
I  will  meet  them  at  the  head  of  your  warriors  1" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

^^Is  there  any  news?"  asked  AdamBesso  of  Issachar,  the  son  of 
Belim,  the  most  cunning  leech  at  Aleppo,  and  who  by  day  and  by 
night  watched  the  couch  which  bore  the  suffering  form  of  the  pride 
and  mainstay  of  the  Syrian  Hebrews. 

**  There  is  news,  but  it  has  not  yet  arrived,"  replied  Issachar, 
the  son  of  Selim,  a  man  advanced  m  life,  but  hale,  with  a  white 
beard,  a  bright  eye,  and  a  benignant  visage. 

<' There  are  pearls  in  the  sea,  but  what  are  they  worth?" 
murmured  Besso. 

'<I  have  taken  a  Cabala,"  said  Issachar,  the  son  of  Selim, 
*^  and  three  times  that  I  opened  the  sacred  book,  there  were  three 
words,  and  the  initial  letter  of  each  word  is  the  name  of  a  person 
who  will  enter  this  room  this  day,  and  every  person  will  bring 
news." 

**But  what  news?"  sighed  Besso.  •'The  news  of  Tophet  and 
of  ten  thousand  demons?" 

"  I  have  taken  a  Cabala,"  said  Issachar,  the  son  of  Selim,  '*  and 
the  news  will  be  good." 

"To  whom  and  from  whom?     Gk)od  to  the  Pacha,  but  not  to 
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me! — good  to  the  people  of  Haleb,  but  not,  perhaps,   to  |}ie 
family  of  Besso." 

"  God  will  guard  oyer  his  own.  In  the  mean  while,  I  must 
replace  this  bandage,  noble  Besso.  Let  me  rest  your  arm  apon 
this  cushion  and  you  will  endure  les^pain." 

*'  Alas !  worthy  Issachar,  I  hare  wounds  deeper  than  any  you 
canprobe." 

The  resignation  peculiar  to  the  Orientals  had  sustained  Besso 
under  his  overwhelming  calamity.  He  neither  wailed  nor  moaned. 
Absorbed  in  a  brooding  silence,  he  awaited  the  result  of  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken  for  the  release  of  Era,  sustained 
by  the  chance  of  success,  and  caring  not  to  survive  if  encounter- 
ing failure.  The  Pacha  of  Aleppo,  long  irritated  by  the  Ansarey, 
and  meditating  for  some  time  an  invasion  of  their  country,  had 
been  fired  by  the  all-influential  representations  of  the  family  of 
Besso  instantly  to  undertake  a  step  which,  although  it  had  been 
for  some  time  contemplated,  might  yet,  according  to  Turkish 
custom,  have  been  indefinitely  postponed.  Three  re^r'ments  of 
the  line,  disciplined  in  the  manner  oi  Europe,  some  aniiJerj,  and 
a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry,  had  been  ordered  at  once  to 
invade  the  contiguous  territory  of  the  Ansarey.  Hillel  Besso  had 
accompanied  the  troops,  leaving  his  uncle  under  his  paternal  roof, 
disabled  by  his  late  conflict,  but  suffering  from  wounds  which  in 
themselves  were  serious  rather  than  peruous. 

Four  days  had  elapsed  since  the  troops  had  quitted  Aleppo.  It 
was  the  part  of  Hillel,  before  they  had  recourse  to  hostile  move- 
ments, to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners  by 
fair  means ;  nor  were  any  resources  wanting  to  effect  this  purpose. 
A  courier  had  arrived  at  Aleppo  from  Hillel,  apprising  Adam 
Besso  that  the  Queen  of  the  Ansarey  had  not  only  refused  to  give 
up  the  prisoners,  but  even  declared  that  Eva  had  been  already 
released ;  but  Hillel  concluded  that  this  was  merely  trifling.  This 
parleying  had  taken  place  on  the  border;  the  troops  were  about 
to  force  the  passes  on  the  following  day. 

About  an  hour  before  sunset,  on  the  very  same  day  that  Issachar, 
the  son  of  Selim,  had  taken  more  thiiii  one  Cabala,  some  horse- 
men, in  disorder,  were  observed  from  the  walls  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Aleppo,  galloping  over  the  plain.  They  were  soon  recognised 
as  the  cavalry  of  the  Pacha,  the  irregular  heralds,  it  was  presumed, 
of  a  triumph  achieved.  Hillel  Besso,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust, 
was  among  those  who  thus  early  arrived.  He  hastened  at  a  rapid 
pace  through  the  suburb  of  the  city,  scattering  random  plurases  to 
those  who  inquired  after  intelligence  as  he  passed,  until  he  reached 
the  courtyard  of  his  own  house. 

**  'Tis  well,"  he  observed,  as  he  closed  the  gate.  "  A  battle  is  a 
fine  thing,  but,  for  my  part,  I  am  no!  sorry  to  find  myself  at  home." 

''What  is  that?"  mquired  Adn^n  Besso^  as  a  noise  reached 
his  ear. 
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**  Tis  the  letter  of  the  first  Cabala/'  replied  Issachar,  the  son  of 
Selim. 

"  Uncle,  it  is  I,"  said  Hillel,  advanciDg. 

**  Speak/'  said  Adam  Besso,  in  an  agitated  voice ;  ^  my  sight  is 
dark." 

<<  Alas,  I  am  alone  I''  saidHiUel. 

**  Bury  me  in  Jehoshaphat/'  murmured  Besso,  as  he  sank  hack. 

"  But,  my  uncle,  there  is  hope. 

**  Speak  then  of  hope/'  repUed  Besso,  with  sudden  vehemence, 
and  starting  from  his  piUow. 

*'  Truly  I  have  seen  a  child  of  the  mountains,  who  persists  in  the 
tale  that  our  Eva  has  escaped." 

"  An  enemy's  device  I  Are  the  mountains  ours  ?  Where  are 
the  troops?" 

<<  Were  the  mountains  ours,  I  should  not  be  here,  my  uncle, 
liook  from  the  ramparts,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  plain  covered 
with  the  troops,  at  least  with  all  of  them  who  have  escaped  the 
matchlocks  and  the  lances  of  the  Ansarey." 

"  Are  they  such  sons  of  fire  ?" 

**When  the  Queen  of  the  Ansarey  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
prisoners,  and  declared  that  Eva  was  not  in  her  power,  the  Pacha 
resolved  to  penetrate  the  passes,  in  two  detachments,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  enemy  was  drawn  up  in  array  to  meet  us 
but  fled  after  a  feeble  struggle.  Our  artillery  seemed  to  carry  all 
before  it.  But/'  continued  Hillel,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  war 
is  not  by  any  means  a  commercial  transaction.  It  seemed  that, 
•when  we  were  on- the  point  of  victory,  we  were  in  fact  entirely  de- 
feated. The  enemy  had  truly  made  a  feigned  defence,  and  had 
only  allured  us  into  the  passes,  where  they  fired  on  us  from  the 
heights ;  and  rolled  down  upon  our  confused  masses  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock.  Our  strength,  our  numbers,  and  our  cannon,  omy 
embarrassed  us ;  there  arose  a  confusion ;  the  troops  turned  and 
retreated.  And,  when  everything  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity, 
and  we  were  regaining  the  plains,  our  rear  was  pursued  by  crowds 
of  cavalry,  Kurds,  and  other  Giaours,  who  destroyed  our  men  with 
their  long  lances,  uttering  horrible  shouts.  For  my  own  part,  I 
thought  all  was  over,  but  a  good  horse  is  not  a  bad  thing,  and 
I  am  here,  my  uncle,  having  ridden  for  twenty  hours,  nearly, 
without  a  pause." 

"  And  when  did  you  see  this  child  of  the  mountains  who  spoke 
of  the  lost  one  ?  "  asked  Besso,  in  a  low  and  broken  voice. 

<*  On  the  eve  of  the  engagement,"  said  Hillel.  "  He  had  been 
sent  to  me  with  a  letter,  but,  alas  I  had  been  plundered  on  his  way 
by  our  troops,  and  the  letter  had  been  destroyed  or  lost.  Never- 
theless, he  induced  them  to  permit  him  to  reach  my  tent,  and 
brought  these  words,  that  the  ever  adorable  had  truly  quitted  the 
mountains,  and  that  the  lost  letter  had  been  written  to  that  effect 
by  the  chieftain  of  the  Ansarey." 
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« Is  there  yet  hope  I    What  sound  is  that  ?" 

"  Tis  the  letter  of  the  second  Cabala,"  said  Issachar,  the  son  of 
Selim. 

And  at  this  moment  entered  the  chamber  a  faithfol  slave,  who 
made  signs  to  the  physician,  upon 'which  Issachar'rose,  and  was 
soon  engaged  in  earnest  couTersation  with  him  who  had  entered : 
Hillel  tending  the  side  of  Besso.  After  a  few  minutes,  Issachar 
approached  the  couch  of  his  patient,  and  said,  ^'  Here  is  one,  my 
lord  and  friend  who  brings  good  tidings  of  yoiu:  daughter." 

'^  God  of  my  fathers !"  exclaimed  Besso,  passionately,  and  spring- 
ing up. 

<*  Still  we  must  be  calm/'  said  Issachar— ^  still  we  must  be 
calm.* 

^  Let  me  see  him,**  said  Besso. 

''It  is  one  you  know*  and  know  well,"  said  Issachar.  ''It  is 
the  Emir  Fakredeen." 

*^  The  son  of  my  heart,"  said  Besso,  "  who  brings  me  news  that 
is  honey  in  my  mouth." 

« I  am  here,  my  father  of  fathers,"  said  Fakredeen,  gliding  to 
the  side  of  the  couch. 

Besso  grasped  his  hand,  and  looked  at  him  earnestly  in  the 
face.  *'  Speak  of  Eva,"  he  at  length  said,  in  a  voice  of  choking 
agitation. 

'*  She  is  well — she  is  safe.  Yes,  I  have  saved  her,"  said  Fakre- 
deen, burying  his  face  in  the  pillow,  exhausted  by  emotion.  •«  Yes, 
I  have  not  lived  in  vain." 

"  Your  flag  shall  wave  on  a  thousand  castles,"  said  Besso.  •*  My 
child  is  saved,  and  she  is  saved  by  the  brother  of  her  heart.  En- 
tirely has  the  God  of  our  fathers  guarded  over  us.  Henceforth, 
my  Fakredeen,  you  have  only  to  wish :  we  are  the  same."  And 
Besso  sank  dpwn  almost  insensible ;  then  he  made  a  vain  effort  to 
rise  again,  murmuring,  "  Eva ! " 

"  She  will  soon  be  here,"  said  Fakredeen;  "she  only  rests  awhile 
after  many  hardships." 

**  Will  tne  noble  Emir  refresh  himself  after  his  long  journey  ?" 
said  Hillel. 

"  My  heart  is  too  elate  for  the  body  to  need  relief,"  said  the 
Emir, 

"  That  may  be  very  true,"  said  Hillel.  "At  the  samr  time,  for 
my  part,  I  have  always  thought  that  the  body  should  be  mamtafned 
as  well  as  the  spirit." 

"  Withdraw  ftom  the  side  of  the  couch,"  said  Issachar,  the  son 
of  Selim,  to  his  companions.    "  My  lord  and  friend  has  swooned." 

Gradually  the  tide  of  life  returned  to  Besso,  OTadually  the 
heart  beat,  the  hand  grew  warm.  At  length  he  slowly  opened 
his  eyes,  and  said,  **  I  have  been  dreaming  of  my  child,  even  now 
J  see  her." 

Yes,  so  vivid  had  been  the  vision,  that  even  n6w,  restored  en- 


tirely  to  himself,  perfectly  conscious  of  the  locality  and  tfoe  cir- 
cumstances that  surrounded  him,  knowing  full  well  that  he  was  in 
his  brother's  house  at  Aleppo,  suffering  and  disabled,  keenly  re- 
calling his  recent  interview  with  Fakredeen — notwithstanding  fiXL 
these  tests  of  inward  and  outward  perception,  atill  before  his  en- 
tranced and  agitated  vision  hovered  the  lovely  visage  of  his 
daughter,  a  little  paler  than  usual,  and  an  uncommon  anjdety 
blended  with  .its  soft  expression,  but  the  same  rich  eyes,  and  fine 
contour  of  countenance  that  her  father  had  so  often  gazed  on  with 
pride,  and  recalled  in  her  absence  with  brooding  fondness.  *'  Ev^n 
now  I  see  her,"  said  Besso. 

He  could  say  no  more,  for  the  sweetest  form  in  the  world  bad 
locked  him  in  her  arms. 

"  'Tis  the  letter  of  the  third  Cabala,"  said  Issachar,  the  son  of 
Selim.  _^___ 

CHAPTEB  X. 

Tanored  had  profited  by  his  surprise  by  the  children  of  Bechab 
in  the  passes  of  the  stony  Arabia,  and  had  employed  the  same 
tactics  against  the  Turkish  force.  By  a  simulated  defence  on  the 
borders,  and  by  the  careful  dissemination  of  false  intelligence,  he 
had  allowed  the  Pacha  and  his  troops  to  penetrate  the  mountains, 
and  principally,  by  a  pass  which  the  Turks  were  assured  by  their 
spies  that  the  Ansarey  had  altogether  neglected.  The  success 
of  these  manoeuvres  had  been  as  complete  as  the  discomfiture  and 
rout  of  the  Turks.  Tancred,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  had 
pursued  them  into  the  plain,  tliough  he  had  halted,  for  an  instant, 
before  he  quitted  the  mountains,  to  send  a  courier  to  Astarte  from 
himself  with  the  assurance  of  victory,  and  the.  horsetails  of  the 
Pacha  for  a' trophy. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that,  while  Tancred,  with  very  few 
attendants,  was  scouring  the  plain,  and  driving  before  him  a  panic- 
struck  multitude,  who,  if  they  could  only  have  paused  and  rallied, 
might  in  a  moment  have  overwhelmed  him,  a  strong  body  of 
Turkish  cavalry,  who  had  entered  the  mountains  by  a  different 
pass  from  that  m  which  the  principal  engagement  had  taken  place, 
but  who,  learning  the  surpnse  and  defeat  of  the  main  body,  had 
thought  it  wise  to  retreat  m  order  and  watch  events,  debouched  at 
this  moment  from  the  high  country  into  the  plain  and  in  the  rear 
of  Tancred.  Had  they  been  immediately  recognised  by  the  fugi- 
tives, it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Tancred  to  escape ;  but 
the  only  impression  of  the  routed  Turks  was,  that  a  reinforcement 
had  joined  their  foe,  and  their  disorder  was  even  increased  b^  the 
appearance  in  the  distance  of  their  own  friends.  This  misap- 
prehension must,  however,  in  time,  have  been  at  least  partiauy 
removed,  but  Baroni,  whose  quick  glance  had  instantly  detected 
the  perilous  incident^  warned  Tancred  immediately. 
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^We  are  snrrotinded,  mj  lord;  there  is  only  one  oonrae  to  pur- 
sue. To  regain  the  mountains  is  impossihle ;  if  we  adTanoe,  we 
enter  only  ahostile  country,  and  must  be  soon  orerpowered.  We 
must  make  for  the  eastern  desert.** 

Tancred  halted  and  surveyed  the  scene :  he  had  with  him  not 
twenty  men.  The  Turkish  cayaliy,  sereral  hundreds  stroDg-,  had 
discovered  their  quarry,  and  were  evidently  resolved  to  cut  off  their 
retreat. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Tancred,  **  we  are  well  mounted — ^we  innst  try 
the  mettle  of  our  steeds.  Farewell,  Qindarics!  Farewell  gods  m 
Olympus !  To  the  desert,  which  I  ought  never  to  have  quitted !  ** 
and  so  speaking,  he  and  his  band  dashed  towards  the  East. 

Their  start  was  so  considerable  that  they  baffled  their  pursuers^ 
who,  however,  did  not  easily  relinquish  their  intended  prey.  Some 
shots  in  the  distance,  towards  nightfall,  announced  that  the  enemy 
had  given  up  the  chase.  After  three  hours  of  the  moon,  Tancred 
and  his  companions  rested  at  a  well  not  far  from  a  village  where 
they  obtained  some  supplies.  An  hour  before  dawn,  they  again 
pursued  their  way  over  a  rich  flat  country,  unindosed  yet  partiaUy 
cultivated,  with,  every  now  and  then,  a  village  nestling  in  a  jungle 
of  Indian  fig. 

It  was  the  commencement  of  December,  and  the  country  was 
very  parched ;  but  the  short  though  violent  season  of  rain  was  at 
hand :  this  renovates  in  the  course  of  a  week  the  whole  face  of 
Nature,  and  pours  into  little  more  than  that  brief  space  the  supplies 
which  in  other  regions  are  distributed  throughout  the  year.  On 
the  third  day,  before  sunset,  the  country  having  gradually  become 
desolate  and  deserted,  consisting  of  vast  plains  covered  with  herds, 
with  occasionally  some  wandering^  Turkomans  or  Kurds,  Tancred 
and  his  companions  came  within  sight  of  a  broad  and  pabny  river — 
a  branch  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  country  round,  far  as  the  eye  could  range,  was  a  kind  of 
downs  covered  with  a  scanty  herbage,  now  brown  with  heat  and 
age.  When  Tancred  had  gained  an  undulating  height,  and  was 
capable  of  taking  a  more  extensive  survey  of  the  land,  it  presented, 
especially  towards  the  souths  the  same  features  through  an  illimit- 
able space. 

"Tne  Syrian  Desert!"  said  Baroni;  **a  fortnight  later,  and  we 
shall  see  this  land  covered  with  flowers  and  fragrant  with  aromatic 
herbs." 

"  My  heart  responds  to  it,"  said  Tancred.  •*  What  is  Damascus, 
with  all  its  sumptuousness,  to  this  sweet  liberty ! " 

Quitting  the  banks  of  the  river,  they  directed  their  course  to  the 
south,  and  struck  as  it  were  into  the  heart  of  the  desert ;  yet  on 
the  morrow  the  winding  waters  again  met  them.  And  now' there 
opened  on  their  sight  a  wondrous  scene— as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  innumerable  tents ;  stringy  of  many  hundred  camels  goii^ 
to,  or  returning  from,  the  waters ;  groups  of  horses  picketed  about  ^ 
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processionB  of  women  with  yases  on  their  heads  yisiting^  the  pafan j 
banks ;  swanns  of  children  and  dogs;  spreading  flocks;  and  occa- 

nding  about  the 


sionally  an  armed  horseman  bounding  about  the  environs  of  the 
vast  encampment. 

Although  scarcely  a  man  was  visible  when  Tancred  first  caught 
a  glimpse  of  this  Arabian  settlement,  a  band  of  horsemen  suddenly 
sprang  from  behind  a  rising  ground  and  came  galloping  up  to 
tnem  to  reconnoitre  and  to  inquire. 

**  We  are  brothers,**  said  Baroni,  **  for  who  should  be  the  master 
of  so  many  camels  but  the  lord  of  the  Syrian  pastures?" 

**  There  is  but  one  God,"  said  the  Bedoueen,  ^  and  none  are 
lords  of  the  Syrian  pastures  but  the  children  of  Rechab." 

**  Truly,  there  is  only  one  God,"  said  Baroni ;  "  go  tell  the  great 
Sbeikh  tnat  his  friend  the  English  prince  has  come  here  to  give 
him  a  salaam  of  peace." 

Away  bounded  back  the  Bedoueens,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the 
crowded  distance. 

<<  All  is  right,"  said  Baroni ;  ^  we  ahxdl  sup  to-night  under  the 
paTHion  of  Amalek." 

^I  visit  him  then,  at  length,  in  his  beautiful  pastures,"  said 
Tancred ;  **  but,  alas  I  I  visit  him  alone." 

They  had  pulled  up  their  horses,  and  were  proceeding  very 
leisurely  towards  the  encampment,  when  they  ol^erved  a  caval- 
cade emerging  from  the  outer  boundary  of  the  settlement.  This 
was  Amalek  himself,  on  one  of  his  steeds  of  race,  accompanied 
by  several  of  his  leading  sheikhs,  coming  to  welcome  Tancred  to 
his  pavilion  in  the  Syrian  pastures.  A  joyful  satisfaction  sparkled 
in  the  bright  eyes  of  the  old  chieftain,  as,  at  a  little  distance,  he 
waved  Ms  hand  with  graceful  dignity,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
heart. 

'^A  thousand  salaams,"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  reached 
Tancred ;  "  there  is  but  one  God.  I  press  you  to  my  heart  of 
hearts.    There  are  also  other  friends,  but  they  are  not  here." 

*<  Salaam,  great  Sheikh  1  I  feel  indeed  we  are  brothers. 
There  are  friends  of  whom  we  must  speak,  and  indeed  of  many 
things." 

Thus  conversmg,  and  ridinj?  side  by  side,  Amalek  and  Tancred 
entered  the  camp.  Nearly  five  thousand  persons  were  collected 
together  in  this  wilderness,  and  two  thousand  warriors  werepre- 
pared  at  a  moment's  notice  to  raise  their  lances  in  the  air.  There 
were  nearly  as  many  horses,  and  ten  times  as  many  camels.  This 
wilderness  was  the  principal  and  favourite  resting-place  of  the 
great  Sheikh  of  the  children  of  Rechab,  and  the  abundant  waters 
and  comparatively  rich  pastmrage  permitted  him  to  gather  around 
him  a  great  portion  of  his  tribe. 

The  hunps  soon  ffleamed,  and  the  fires  soon  blazed;  sheep  were 
killed^  bread  leaked,  coffee  pounded,  and  the  pipe  of  honour  was 
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placed  in  the  hsndd  of  Tatlcred.  For  an  ArftMan  ret«l,  flier 
mmqtiet  was  long  atid  ra^er  elabonste.  Bj  degrees,  howerer,  tile 
guests  stole  away;  tike  women  eeaaed  to  p«ep  through  the  ear- 
tains ;  and  the  chHdren  left  off  asking  Baroni  to  gire  them 
backsheesh*  At  length,  Amalek  and  Taaered  being  left  alone,  &e 
great  Sheikh,  who  had  hitherto  evinced  no  einriositj  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  presenoe  of  his  guest,  said,  ''There  is  a  fhne  for  all 
things,  for  eating  and  for  drinking,  also  for  pmyen.  There  is, 
also,  a  season  to  ask  questions.  Why  h  the  brother  of  the  Queen 
of  the  English  in  the  Syrian  Desert  }** 

*'  There  is  much  to  telly  and  much  to  inqirire,"  said  Tancred ; 
**but  before  I  speak  of  myself,  let  me  know  whether  you  can  get 
me  tidings  of  Era,  the  daughter  of  Besso.^ 

**  Is  she  not  living  in  rooms  with  many  divans?^  said  Amalek. 

''Alas!"  said  Tancred,  "she  was  a  prisoner,  and  is  now  a 
fugitive." 

"  What  children  of  Gin  have  done  this  deed  I  Are  there  strange 
camels  drinking  at  my  wells?  Is  it  some  accursed  Kurd  that  has 
stolen  her  sheep,  or  some  Turkoman,  blacker  than  night»  that 
has  hankered  after  her  braedets." 

"  Nothing  of  all  this,  yet  more  than  aO  this.  All  shall  be  told 
to  you,  great  Sheikh,  yet  before  I  speak,  tell  me  again,  cdn  you 
get  me  tidings  of  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Besso  ?" 

"  Can  i  fire  an  arrow  tiiat  will  hit  its  mark  7"  said  Amalek ; 
"tell  me  the  city  of  Syria,  where  Eva  the  daughter  of  Besso  may 
be  found,  and  I  will  send  her  a  messenger  that  would  reach  her 
even  in  the  bath,  were  she  there." 

Tancred  then  gave  the  great  Sheikh  a  rapid  sketch  of  what  had 
occurred  to  Eva,  and  expressed  his  fear  that  she  might  have  been 
intercepted  by  the  Turkish  troops.  Amalek  decided  that  she  must 
be  at  Aleppo,  and,  instantly  summoning  one  of  his  principal  men, 
he  gave  instructions  for  the  departure  of  a  trusty  scout  in  that 
direction. 

"Ere  the  tenth  day  shall  have  elapsed,"  said  the  great  Sheikh, 
**  we  shall  have  sure  tidings.  And  now  let  me  know,  prince  of 
England,  by  what  strange  cause  you  could  have  found  yourself  in 
the  regions  of  those  ehildren  of  hell,  the  Anarey,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  worship  Eblis  in  every  obscene  form." 

"It  is  a  long  tale,"  said  Tancred,  "  but  I  suppose  it  must  bo 
told ;  but  now  that  you  hare  relieved  my  mind  by  sending  to 
Aleppo,  I  can  hardly  forget  that  I  have  ridden  for  more  than  three 
days,  and  with  little  pause.  I  am  not,  alas,  a  true  Arab,  thoi^h 
I  love  Arabia  and  Arabian  thoughts — and,  indeed,  my  dear  friend, 
had  we  not  met  again,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been 
my  lot,  for  I  now  feel,  that  I  could  not  have  much  longer  under- 
gone the  sleepless  toil  I  have  of  late  encountered.  If  Eva  be  safe, 
I  am  content,  or  would  wish  to  feel  so — ^but  what  is  content,  and 
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what  n  life^  and  wb«tis  man!  Indeed,  greftt  Sheikb,  the  longer 
I  lire  and  the  morel  think—***."  and  here  the  chibouque  dropped 
gently  from  Tancred's  mouth,  and  he  himself  sunk  upon  the 
carpet. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

*  BE8S0  is  better,**  said  the  Consul  taaqualigo  to  Barizy  of  the 
Tower,  as  he  met  him  on  a  December  morning  in  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

•*  Yes,"  but  he  is  by  no  means  well,"  quickly  rejoined  Barizy. 
•*  The  physician  of  the  English  Prince  told  me " 

"He  has  not  seen  the  physician  of  the  English  Prince f 
screamed  Paequaligo,  triumphantly. 

**  1  know  that,"  said  Barizy,  rallying ;  "  but  the  physician  of  the 
English  Prince  says  for  flesh-woirnds—-^— " 

*^  There  are  no  flesh-wounds,"  said  the  Consul  Pasqualigo. 
**  They  have  all  healed ;  'tis  an  internal  shock." 

**  For  internal  shocks,"  said  Barizy  of  the  Tower,  *  thete  is 
nothing  like  rosemary,  stewed  with  salt,  and  so  kept  on  till  it 
ainimers." 

**  That  is  very  well  for  a  bruise,"  said  the  Consul  Pasqualigo. 

**  A  bruise  is  a  shock,"  said^Barizy  of  the  Tower. 

**  Besso  should  have  remained  at  Aleppo,"  said  the  Consul. 

^  Besso  always  comes  te  Jerusalem  when  he  is  indisposed,'^  said 
Barizy ;  "  as  he  well  says,  'tis  the  only  air  that  can  cure  him ;  and, 
if  he  cannot  be  cured,  why,  at  least,  he  can  be  buried  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat." 

*'  He  ia  not  at  Jerusalem,"  said  the  Consul  Pasqualigo,  mali- 
ciously. 

"How  do  you  mean?"  said  Barizy,  somewhat  confused,  "I 
am  now  going  to  inquire  after  him,  and  smoke  some  of  his 
LataWa." 

"  He  is  at  Bethany,"  said  the  Consul. 

**Heml"  said  Barizy,  mysteriously.  "Bethany!  "Will  that  mar- 
riage come  off  now,  think  you  ?    I  always  fancy — ^when,  eh  ? " 

"  She  will  not  marry  till  her  father  has  recovered,"  said  the 
Consul. 

"  This  is  a  curious  stc^,"  ^aid  Barizy.  <*  The  regular  troops 
beaten  by  the  Kurds." 

"  They  were  not  Kurds,"  said  the  Consul  Pasqualigo.  "  They 
were  Russians  in  disguise.  Some  cannon  have  been  taken,  which 
were  cast  at  St.  Petersbugh ;  and,  besides,  there  is  a  portfolio  of 
state  papers  found  on  a  Cossack,  habited  as  a  Turkoman,  which 
betrays  all.  The  documents  are  to  be  published  in  numbers,  with 
expUuiatory  commentaries.  Consul-General  Laurella  writes  from 
Damascus  that  the  Eastern  question  is  more  alive  than  ever.  Wc^ 
ore  on  the  eve  of  great  events. 

"  You  don't  say  so?"  said  Barizy  of  the  Tower,  losing  his  pre- 
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lence  of  mind  from  this  oyerwhelming  superiority  of  infonnatioii. 
^  I  always  thought  so.  Paknerston  will  never  rest  till  he  gets 
Jerusalem." 

^The  English  must  hare  markets,"  said  the  OonsTil  Pasqualig^ou 

«*  Very  just,"  said  Bari^  of  the  Tower.  «  There  will  be  a  grest 
opening  here.  I  think  of  doing  a  little  myself  in  cottons ;  but  the 
house  of  Besso  will  monopolize  everything." 

^  I  don't  think  the  English  can  do  much  here,"  said  the  Consul, 
shaking  his  head.  **  What  have  we  to  give  them  in  exchange  ? 
The  people  here  had  better  look  to  Austria,  if  they  wish  to  thrive. 
The  Austrians  also  have  cottons,  and  they  are  Christians.  Thej 
will  give  you  their  cottons,  and  take  your  crucifixes." 

^  I  don't  think  I  can  deal  in  crucifixes "  said  Barizy  of  the 
Tower. 

*<  I  tell  you  what,  if  you  won't,  your  cousin  Barizy  of  the  Gate 
will.    I  Imow  he  has  given  a  great  order  to  Bethlehem." 

"The  traitor!"  exckimed  Barizy  of  the  Tower.  "Well,  if 
people  will  purchase  crucifixes  and  nothing  else,  they  must  be  sup- 
plied.    Commerce  civilises  man." 

"  Who  is  this?"  exclaimed  the  Consul  Pasqualigo.  '' 

A  couple  of  horsemen,  well  mounted,  but  travel-wom,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  ^ard  of  Bedoueens,  were  coming  up  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Hassan  Nejid. 

«'Tis  the  English  Prince,"  said  Barizy  of  the  Tower.  «  He 
has  been  absent  six  months;  he  has  been  in  Egypt." 

"  To  see  the  temples  of  the  fire-worshipners,  and  to  shoot  cro- 
codiles.   They  all  do  that,"  said  the  Consul  Pasqualigo. 

"  How  glad  he  must  be  to  get  back  to  Jerusalem,"  said  Barizy 
of  the  Tower.  "  There  may  be  larger  cities,  but  there  are  cer- 
tainly none  so  beautiful." 

"  The  most  beautiful  dty  in  the  world  is  the  dty  of  Tenice^" 
said  Pasqualigo. 

"  Tou  have  never  been  there,"  said  Barizy. 

"  But  it  was  built  principally  by  my  ancestors,"  said  the  Consul, 
^  and  I  have  a  print  of  it  in  my  liall." 

"  I  never  heiu*d  that  Venice  was  comparable  to  Jerasalem,"  said 
Barizy. 

"  Jerusalem  is,  in  every  respect,  an  abode  fit  for  swine,  compared 
Irith  Venice,"  said  Pasqualigo. 

"I  would  have  you  to  know,  M.  Pasqualigo,  who  call  yourself 
Consul,  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  not  only  the  dty  of  God,  but 
has  ever  been  the  delight  and  pride  of  man." 

^ Pish! "  said  Pasqualigo. 

«Poh!"  said  Barizy. 

**  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  Besso  got  out  of  it  as  soon  as  he 
possibly  could." 

'<  You  would  not  dare  to  say  these  things  in  his  presence,"  said 
Barizy. 
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*  Who  says  *  dare  *  to  the  representative  of  a  European  power ! " 

<*  I  sa J  <  dare'  to  the  son  of  the  Janissary  of  the  Austrian  Vice- 
Consul  at  Sidon." 

"  You  will  hear  more  of  this,"  said  Pasqualigo,  fiercely.  **  I 
shall  make  a  representation  to  the  Intemonce  at  Stamhool. 

"You  had  better  go  there  yourself,  as  you  are  tired  of  El 
Khuds." 

Pasaualigo,  not  having  a  repartee  ready,  shot  at  his  habitual 
comrade  a  glance  of  withering  contempt,  and  stalked  away. 

In  the  meantime,  Tancred  dismounted  and  entered  for  the  first 
time  his  house  at  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  had  been  the  nominal 
tenant  for  half  a  year.  Baroni  was  quite  at  home,  as  he  knew  the 
house  in  old  days,  and  had  also  several  times  visited,  on  this  latter 
occasion,  the  suite  of  Tancred.  Freeman  and  Trueman,  who  had 
been  forwarded  on  by  the  British  Consul  at  Beiroot,  like  bales  of 
goods,  were  at  their  post,  bowing  as  if  their  master  had  just 
returned  from  his  club.  But  none  of  the  important  members  of 
the  body  were  at  this  moment  at  hand.  Colonel  Brace  was  dining 
with  the  English  Consul  on  an  experimental  plum-pudding,  pre- 
liminary to  the  authentic  compouna,  which  was  to  appear  in  a  few 
days.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  time  that  a  Christmas  pud- 
ding had  been  concocted  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  excitement  in  the 
circle  was  considerable.  The  Colonel  had  undertaken  to  supervise 
the  preparation,  and  had  been  for  several  days  instilling  the  due 
instructions  into  a  Syrian  cook,  who  had  hitherto  only  succeeded 
in  producing  a  result  which  combined  the  specific  gravity  of  lead 
with  the  general  flavour  and  appearance  of  a  mass  of  kneaded 
dates,  in  a  state  of  fermentation  after  a  long  voyage.  The  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Bernard  was  at  Bethlehem,  assisting  the  Bishop  in  cate- 
chising some  converts  who  had  j^assed  themselves  on  as  true 
children  of  Israel,  but  who  were,  m  fact,  older  Christians  than 
either  of  their  examinants ;  being  descendants  of  some  Nestorian 
families,  who  had  settled  in  the  south  of  Palestine  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  Christianity.  As  for  Doctor  Boby,  he  was  culling  simples 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  when 
Tancred  at  length  did  evince  some  disposition  to  settle  down  quietly 
under  his  own  roof,  and  avail  himself  of  the  services  and  society 
of  his  friends,  not  one  of  them  was  present  to  receive  and  greet 
him. 

Tancred  roamed  about  the  house,  surveyed  his  court  and  garden, 
sighed,  while  Baroni  rewarded  and  dismissed  their  escort.  "I 
know  not  how  it  is,"  he  at  length  said  to  his  intendant,  ''but  I 
never  could  have  supposed  that  I  could  have  felt  so  sad  and  spirit* 
less  at  Jerusalem." 

**  It  is  the  reaction,  my  lord,  after  a  month's  wandering  in  the 
desert.    It  is  always  so :  the  world  seems  tame." 

"  I  am  disappointed  that  Besso  is  not  here.  I  am  most  anxious 
to  see  him." 
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"  Shall  I  send  for  tbe  CkAonBl,  my  lord?"  said  Baroni,  shaking 
Tancred's  Arabian  eloak. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  should  let  him  return  naturally,**  sud  Tancred ; 
**  sending  for  him  is  a  scene ;  and  I  do  not  know  why,  Baroni,  but 
I  feel,  i  feel  unstrung.  I  am  surprised  that  there  are  no  letters 
from  England ;  and  yet  I  am  rafther  glad  too,  for  a  letter " 

<' Received  some  months  after  its  date,"  said  Baroni,  *^is  like 
the  visit  of  a  spectre.    I  shudder  at  the  sight  of  it." 

**  Heigho  1"  said  Tancred,  stretching  his  arm,  and  half-speaking 
to  himsdf,  <*  I  wish  the  batde  of  Gin£uie8  had  never  oeased,  bat 
that,  like  some  hero  of  enchantment,  I  had  gone  on  for  ever 
fighting." 

"  Ah  I  there  is  nothing  like  action/'  said  Baroni,  unscrewing  his 
pistols. 

**  But  what  action  is  there  in  this  world  ?"  said  Tancred.  «*  The 
most  energetic  men  in  Europe  are  mere  busybodies.  Empires  are 
now  governed  like  parishes,  and  a  great  statesman  is  only  a  select 
vestryman.  And  tuey  are  right:  unless  we  bring  man  nearer  to 
heaven,  unless  government  become  again  divine,  ^e  insignificance 
of  the  human  scheme  must  paralyse  all  effort.'^ 

*<HemI"  said  Baroni,  kneeling  down  and  opening  Tancred's 
rifle-case.  The  subject  was  getting  a  little  too  deep  for  him.  "1 
perceive,"  he  said  to  nimself,  "  tlwt  my  lord  is  very  restless.  There 
is  something  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind,  which,  perhap^ie  does 
not  quite  comprehend  himself;  but  it  will  come  out."     ^ 

Tancred  passed  the  day  alone  in  reading,  or  walking  about  his 
room  with  an  agitated  and  moody  step.  Often,  when  his  eye 
rested  on  the  page,  his  mind  wandered  from  the  subject,  and  he 
was  frequently  lost  m  profound  and  protracted  reverie.  The  even- 
ing drew  on ;  he  retired  early  to  his  room,  and  ga^e  ordei^  that  he 
was  not  to  be  disturbed.  At  a  later  hour,  Colone*!  Brace  returned, 
having  succeeded  in  his  principal  enterprise,  and  having  also  sung 
the  national  anthem.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  that  Lora 
Montacute  had  returned ;  but  Baroni  succeeded  in  postponing  the 
interview  until  the  morrow.  An  hour  after  the  Oolonei,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bernard  returned  from  Bethlehem.  He  was  in  great  tribu- 
lation, as  he  had  been  pursued  by  some  of  the  vagabonds  of  that 
ruffianly  district ;  a  shot  had  even  been  fired  after  him ;  but  thu 
was  only  to  frighten  him.  The  fact  is,  the  leader  of  the  band  was 
his  principal  catediumen,  who  was  extremely  desirous  of  appro- 
priating  a  ver^  splendid  copy  of  the  Holy  writings,  richly  bound, 
and  adorned  with  massy  golden  clasps,  which  the  Duchess  of  BeUa- 
mont  had  presented  to  the  Bev.  llfr.  Bem^  before  his  do- 
parture,  and  which  he  alwavs,  as  a  sort  of  homage  to  one  whom 
he  sincerely  respected,  dispmyed  on  any  eminent  instance  of  con- 
version. 

The  gates  of  the  dtv  were  shut  when  Doctor  Roby  returned, 
laden  with  many  rare  balsams.     The  consequence  was^  he  was 
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obHged  (o  find  quarters  in  a  tomb  in  the  vallej  of  Jehoshaphat. 
As  his  attendant  was  without  food,  when  his  employer  had  sunk 
into  philosonhic  repose,  he  supped  off  the  precious  herbs  and 
roots,  and  slaked  his  thirst  with  a  draught  from  the  fountain 
of  Siloah. 

Tancred  passed  a  night  of  agitating  dreams.  Sometimes  he  was 
in  the  starry  desert,  sometimes  in  the  cavemed  dungeons  of  Gin- 
darics.  Then,  again,  the  scene  changed  to  Bellamont  Castle,  but 
it  would  seem  that  Fakredeen  was  its  lord;  and  when  Tancred 
rushed  forward  to  embraee  his  mother,  she  assumed  the  form  of 
the  Syrian  goddess,  and  yet  the  face  was  the  face  of  Eva.  Though 
disturbed,  he  slept,  uid  when  he  woke,  he  was  for  a  moment  quite 
unconscious  of  beinff  at  Jerusalem.  Although  within  a  week  of 
Christmas,  no  sensible  difference  had  yet  occurred  in  the  climate. 
The  golden  sun  succeeded  the  silrer  moon,  and  both  reigned  in  a 
clear  blue  sky.  You  may  dine  at  niglit  on  the  terrace  of  your 
house  at  Jerusalem  in  January,  and  find  a  serene  and  benignant 
atmosphere. 

Tancred  rose  early;  no  one  was  stirring  in  the  house  except  the 
native  servants,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  who  was  making  a  great  dis- 
turbance about  hot  water.  Tancred  left  a  message  with  this  gen- 
tleman for  the  Colonel  and  his  companions,  begging  that  they 
might  all  meet  at  breakfast,  and  adding  that  he  was  about  to  stroU 
for  half  an  hour.  Saying  this,  he  quitted  the  house,  and  took  hjs 
way  by  the  ^ate  of  Stephen  to  the  Mount  of  OUycs. 

It  was  a  delicious  mom,  wonderfully  clear,  and  soft,  and  fresh. 
It  seemed  a  happy  and  a  thriying  city, — ^that  forlorn  Jerusalem,  as 
Tancred,  from  tne  heights  of  Oliyet,  gazed  upon  its  noble  build- 
ings, and  its  cupolaed  houses  of  freestone,  and  its  battlemente4 
walls  and  lofty  gates.  Nature  was  fair,  and  the  sense  of  existence 
was  delightful.  It  seemed  to  Tancred  that  a  spicy  gale  came  up 
the  ravines  of  the  wilderness,  from  the  farthest  Arabia. 

Lost  in  prolonged  reyerie,  the  hours  flew  on.  The  sun  wa^ 
mounting  in  the  heavens  when  Tancred  turned  his  step,  but, 
instead  of  approaching  the  city,  he  pursued  a  winding  path  in  an 
opposite  direction.    That  path  led  to  Bethanjr. 
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The  crest  of  the  palm-tree  in  the  garden  of  Eva  glittered  in  the 
declining  sun ;  and  the  lady  of  Bethany  sat  in  her  kiosk  on  the 
margin  of  the  fountain,  unconsdously  playing  with  a  flower,  and 

fazing  in  abstraction  on  the  waters.     She  had  left  Tancred  vrith 
er  father,  now  convalescent.    They  had  passed  the  morning 
together,  talking  over  the  strange  events  that  had  occurred  since 


